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Sir. —  By  direction  of  the  State  Commission  to  Investigate 
Provision  for  the  Mentally  Deficient  T  have  the. honor  herewith  to 
transmit  to  the  Legislature,  its  full  and  final  report  as  required 
by  law. 
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ROBERT  W.  IIEBBERD 


Chairman 


REPORT 


To  the  Honorable,  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York: 

In  conformity  with  the  requirements  of  Chapter  272  of  the 
Laws  of  1914,  the  State  Commission  to  Investigate  Provision  for 
the  Care  of  the  Mentally  Deficient,  herewith  submits  its  full  and 
final  report  to  your  honorable  body. 

THE  LAW  ESTABLISHING  THE  COMMISSION 

This  Commission  was  established  by  Chapter  272  of  the  Laws 
of  1914,  which  reads  as  follows: 

Section  1.  A  Commission  is  hereby  created,  consisting  of 
five  persons  to  be  appointed  bv  the  Governor.  The  Governor 
shall  designate  one  of  the  members  appointed  by  him  as 
chairman  of  the  commission.  Vacancies  in  the  membership 
of  such  commission,  from  any  cause,  shall  be  filled  in  the 
same  manner  and  by  the  same  appointive  power  as  the  orig¬ 
inal  appointment.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  commission 
to  investigate  the  subject  of  the  public  provision  for  the  care, 
custody,  treatment  and  training  of  the  mentally  deficient,  in¬ 
cluding  epileptics. 

§  2.  The  members  of  the  commission  shall  serve  without 
compensation,  but  shall  be  allowed  their  necessary  expenses 
and  the  expenses  of  the  commission.  The  commission  shall 
have  power  to  appoint  a  secretary.  The  commission  shall 
submit  a  full  and  final  report,  including  such  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  legislation  by  bill  or  otherwise,  as  in  its  judgment 
may  seem  proper,  to  the  legislature  on  or  before  the  fifteenth 
day  of  February,  nineteen  hundred  and  fifteen. 

§  3.  For  the  purposes  of  such  investigation,  such  com¬ 
mission  is  hereby  authorized  to  issue  subpoenas  for  and  to 
compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses  and  the  production  of 
books,  papers  and  other  evidence,  to  administer  oaths  and  to 
examine  witnesses  and  papers  respecting  all  matters  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  subjects  referred  to  in  the  first  section  of  this  act, 
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to  purchase  books  and  supplies  and  employ  all  necessary 
clerical  and  other  assistance  within  the  amount  appropriated 
therefor  by  this  act.  If  the  commission  shall  appoint  from 
its  members  subcommittees  to  make  inquiry  into  one  or  more 
of  the  subjects  referred  to  in  the  first  section,  such  subcom¬ 
mittee  shall  have  the  same  powers  with  respect  to  compelling 
the  attendance  of  witnesses  and  the  production  of  papers,  ad¬ 
ministering  oaths  and  examining  witnesses  and  papers,  as  are 
herein  conferred  upon  the  commission.  The  commission  may 
examine  and  investigate  methods  and  institutions  and  the 
results  of  similar  investigations  in  other  states  and  visit  and 
conduct  hearings  for  that  purpose  therein. 

§  4.  The  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars  ($10,000),  or  so 
much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  is  hereby  appropriated 
out  of  any  moneys  in  the  State  treasury  not  otherwise  ap¬ 
propriated,  for  the  purposes  of  this  act,  to  be  paid  out  by 
the  State  treasurer  upon  the  warrant  of  the  comptroller  on 
the  certificate  of  the  chairman  of  such  commission. 

§  5.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

MEMBERSHIP  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act,  Governor  Glynn 
appointed  the  following  as  members  of  this  commission : 

Chairman. —  Mr.  Robert  W.  Ilebberd,  Secretary  of  the  State 
Board  of  Charities. 

Dr.  Max  G.  Schlapp,  Director  of  the  New  York  Clearing  House 
for  Mental  Defectives. 

Dr.  Charles  Loomis  Dana,  Professor  of  Neurology  in  the  Cor¬ 
nell  Medical  College. 

Prof.  Stephen  P.  Duggan,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

Mrs.  Mary  C.  Dunphy,  Superintendent  of  the  New  York  City 
Children’s  Hospitals  and  Schools,  Randall’s  Island. 

Later  upon  the  resignations  of  Drs.  Dana  and  Duggan,  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  appointed  in  their  places  Dr.  Aaron  Denenholz,  a  member 
of  the  medical  board  of  the  Manhattan  State  Hospital  on  Ward’s 
Island,  and  Professor  Herbert  S.  Weet,  Superintendent  of  Schools 
of  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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Meetings  of  the  Commission 

The  commission  held  its  first  meeting  in  the  office  of  the  East¬ 
ern  Inspection  District  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  at  287 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  Citv,  on  July  29,  1914,  and  ap¬ 
pointed  Mr.  Richard  M.  Neustadt,  as  Secretary.  Subsequent 
meetings  were  held  on  October  7  and  14;  Xovember  4  and  11; 
December  1,  10,  17,  24  and  30,  1914,  and  on  January  19  and  29, 
and  February  11,  1915. 

The  commission  desires  here  publicly  to  express  its  apprecia¬ 
tion  to  the  State  Board  of  Charities  for  the  use  of  its  rooms  and 
its  courteous  assistance  in  many  ways  throughout  this  inquiry. 

Visits  Made  to  Institutions 

Members  of  the  commission  and  the  Secretary  visited  the  insti¬ 
tutions  for  the  mentally  defective  at  Wrentham,  Waverly,  and 
the  Boston  Psychopathic  Hospital,  in  Massachusetts ;  Elwyn, 
Pennsylvania;  Y ineland,  Xew  Jersey;  Rosewood,  Maryland; 
Madison  Heights,  Virginia ;  and  Sonyea,  Rome,  Syracuse  and 
Newark,  Xew  York. 

The  public  authorities  of  Xew  York,  Massachusetts,  Maryland, 
Virginia,  and  the  representatives  of  the  Federal  Children’s 
Bureau,  Washington,  D.  C.,  were  also  consulted  on  this  question. 

PUBLIC  HEARINGS  BY  THE  COMMISSION 

Public  hearings  were  held  in  Newark,  Rome,  Xew  York,  El¬ 
mira,  Rochester,  Buffalo,  Utica  and  Albany,  X.  Y. 

At  the  hearing  at  the  State  Custodial  Asylum  at  Newark,  X.  Y., 
the  following  testified:  Ethan  A.  Nevin,  Superintendent  of  the 
institution ;  Mrs.  Sarah  F.  Armstrong,  a  Manager  of  the  institu¬ 
tion,  and  Dr.  Anna  Warnicke,  the  asylum  physician. 

At  the  Syracuse  State  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded  Children 
the  Superintendent,  Dr.  O.  Howard  Cobb,  testified. 

At  the  hearing  at  the  Rome  State  Custodial  Asylum  testimony 
was  heard  from  the  following:  Miss  Marion  Collins  of  the  Bureau 
of  Analysis  and  Investigation  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
Dr.  Charles  Bernstein,  Superintendent  of  the  institution. 

At  the  hearing  in  Xew  York  City  on  December  1,  1914,  the 
following  testified:  Dr.  Charles  B.  Davenport,  Director  of  the 
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Eugenics  Record  office  at  Cold  Spring  Harbor;  Mr.  Howard 
Bradstreet  of  Madison  House;  Mrs.  M.  C.  Ford,  Secretary  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportion¬ 
ment;  Miss  Elizabeth  Irwin,  Investigator  for  the  Public  Educa¬ 
tion  Association;  Miss  Eleanor  H.  Johnson  of  the  Public  Educa¬ 
tion  Association;  Dr.  Simon  Hirdansky,  Principal  of  Public 
School  No.  4;  Miss  Meta  Anderson  of  New  York  1  niversity; 
Dr.  Harris  Taylor,  Principal  of  Institution  for  the  Improved 
Instruction  of  Deaf-Mutes;  XI iss  Jennie  M.  Whitelaw,  teacher  of 
an  ungraded  class  in  public  school  No.  77 ;  .Miss  Helen  Hamilton, 
Supervisor  of  ungraded  classes  in  Jersey  City,  and  Mr.  Howard 
AV.  Nudd  of  the  Public  Education  Association. 

At  the  hearing  in  New  York  City  on  December  2,  1914,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  testified:  Mr.  Morris  D.  Waldman,  Manager  of  the  United 
Hebrew  Charities;  Mr.  Arthur  Towne,  Superintendent  of  the 
Brooklyn  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children;  Mrs. 
Barclay  Hazard,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Flor¬ 
ence  Crittenton  Home;  Miss  Ruth  Underhill,  Eugenics  Investiga¬ 
tor  of  the  Nassau  County  Association,  and  Dr.  Gertrude  E.  Hall, 
i  >i rector  of  the  Bureau  of  Analysis  and  Investigation  of  the  State 
Board  of  Charities. 

At  the  hearing  in  New  York  City  on  December  3,  1914,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  testified:  Hon.  \\ illiam  R.  Stewart,  President  of  the  State 
Board  of  Charities ;  Dr.  Orlando  F.  Lewis,  Secretary  of  the  Prison 
Association;  Dr.  Hastings  H.  Hart,  Director  of  the  Department 
ci  Child-helping  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation;  Dr.  Katherine 
B.  Davis,  Commissioner  of  Correction,  and  Miss  Mary  Rebecca 
Moore,  Superintendent  of  the  Bedford  Reformatory. 

At  the  hearing  in  New  York  City  on  December  10,  1914,  the 
following  testified:  Dr.  G'eorge  M.  Parker  of  the  New  Y ork 
Prison  Association;  Mrs.  Edward  C.  Bodman,  Chairman  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  of  the  School  of  Pedagogy;  XI iss  Maud  E. 
Miner,  Secretary  of  the  New  York  Probation  and  Protective  As¬ 
sociation;  Mr.  Bailey  B.  Burritt  of  the  New  York  Association 
for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor;  Mr.  Clarence  XT.  Ab¬ 
bott,  Secretary  of  the  New  York  Commission  for  the  Blind;  Dr. 
John  E.  Dougherty  representing  Dr.  Frederick  Cleveland,  Di- 
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rector  of  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research,  and  Mr.  Edward  M. 
Van  Cleve,  formerly  engaged  in  work  for  the  blind  in  Ohio-. 

At  the  hearing  in  Yew  York  City  on  December  11,  1914,  the 
following  testified:  Hon.  Homer  Folks,  Secretary  of  the  State 
Charities  Aid  Association;  Mr.  Roland  Sheldon  of  the  Big  Broth¬ 
ers  Movement;  Dr.  Edward  T.  Devine,  Director  of  the  Yew  York 
School  of  Philanthropy;  Miss  Annette  M.  Arnold,  Principal  of 
the  School  of  the  House  of  Refuge,  Randall’s  Island,  and  Mr.  Her¬ 
man  Sharlit,  psychologist  House  of  Refuge,  Randall’s  Island. 

At  the  hearing  in  Yew  York  City  on  December  17,  1914,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  testified:  Miss-  Elizabeth  Farrell,  Inspector  of  Ungraded 
Classes,  Department  of  Education,  Yew  York,  and  Dr.  Dennis  J. 
McDonald,  Member  Board  of  Education. 

At  the  hearing  in  Yew  York  City  on  December  18,  1914,  tes¬ 
timony  was  taken  from  the  following:  Dr.  Walter  E.  Fernald, 
Superintendent  of  the  Massachusetts  State  .School  for  the  Feeble- 
Minded  ;  Dr.  A.  C.  Rogers,  Superintendent  of  the  Minnesota  State 
School  for  the  Feeble-Minded;  Dr.  S.  Josephine  Baker,  Director 
of  Division  of  Child  Hygiene,  Department  of  Health,  Yew  York 
City;  Dr.  Sidney  E.  Goldstein,  Director  of  Social  Service  of  the 
Free  Synagogue;  Dr.  Thomas  M.  Balliet  of  the  Yew  York 
School  of  Pedagogy,  and  Dr.  Ira  S.  Wile,  Member.  Board-  of 
Education. 

At  the  hearing  at  Utica  December  19,  19*14,  the  following  testi¬ 
fied:  Dr.  Charles  Bernstein,  Superintendent  of  the  Rome  State 
Custodial  Asylum;  Dr.  J.  W.  W.  Dimon-,  School  Physician;  Mr. 
W.  B.  Sprague,  Superintendent  of  .Schools ;  Dr.  S.  W.  Hamilton, 
Etica  State  Hospital;  Mr,  Walter  Carpenter,  Dr.  W.  J.  Schuy¬ 
ler,  visiting  physicians,  House  of  the  Good  -Shepherd ;  Dr.  Earl 
D.  Fuller  of  the  State  Charities  Aid  Association,  Mr.  Stoddard 
M.  Stevens,  Manager  Rome  State  Custodial  Asylum;  Miss  Julia 
D.  Mann,  Treasurer  Utica  Orphan  Asylum,  and  Mr.  A.  M.  Lynch 
of  the  House  of  the  Good  Shepherd. 

At  the  hearing  in  Elmira,  January  14,  1915,  the  following  tes¬ 
tified  :  Miss  Anna  B.  Pratt,  General  Secretary  of  the  Elmira 
Federation  for  Social  Service;  Mr.  John  W.  Dilmore,  Agent  for 
the  Society  for  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  and  Animals; 
Prof.  John  T.  Smith,  Principal  of  a  Public  School;  Miss  Mita  D. 
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Smith  and  Miss  Mary  Alice  Murphy,  teachers  of  classes  for  un¬ 
graded  children  in  Elmira;  Miss  Ethel  LaCreque,  Agent  of  the 
State  Charities  Aid  Association;  Miss  Jeanette  McGregor,  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  School  Service  Society  of  Corning;  Rev.  A.  B. 
Rudd;  Adj.  S.  A.  Wood  of  the  Salvation  Army;  Mr.  Asher  J. 
Jacoby,  .Superintendent  of  Schools;  Mr.  H.  C.  Romaine,  Princi¬ 
pal  of  School  No.  2;  Miss  Rosalie  Dougherty,  school  nurse;  Miss 
Gillard,  nurse,  and  Mr.  John  Moore,  Chairman  of  the  Humane 
Society. 

At  Rochester  the  following  testified:  Dr.  L.  Wright,  Physician 
at  State  Agricultural  and  Industrial  School,  Industry;  Miss  Fay 
Scott,  Director  of  Special  Classes  in  the  Rochester  public  schools ; 
Miss  McGuire,  teacher  of  a  special  class  in  the  Rochester  public 
schools;  Miss  Alberta  Smith  of  the  United  Charities;  Miss  Re¬ 
becca  Oliver,  connected  with  the  clinic  for  metal  defectives;  Dr. 
George  W.  Goler  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Dr.  Edward  L. 
Ilanes  of  the  Rochester  General  Hospital,  Father  O’Neil;  Hon. 
John  B.  M.  Stephens,  Judge  of  the  County  Court;  Mr.  John  W. 
Castleman,  President  of  the  Board  of  Education ;  Dr.  E.  B. 
Angell,  Neurologist;  Dr.  Lucius  L.  Button,  School  Physician; 
Mr.  Wright;  Dr.  Franklin  W.  Bock,  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat 
Specialist;  Judge  Gillet,  Magistrate  of  the  local  police  court; 
Prof.  Forbes,  Commissi  oner  of  Schools,  Miss  Emma  Case,  Visit¬ 
ing  Teacher  of  Public  Schools;  Miss- Liela  Martin,  Psychologist, 
and  Dr.  M.  M.  Allen. 

At  the  hearing  in  Buffalo  the  following  testified :  Miss  Annie 
P.  Evans  of  Westminister  House;  Miss  Rose  O'Hara,  Chief 
School  Nurse;  Miss  Mary  Hillary,  Mental  examiner  for  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Health;  Judge.  George  E.  Judge  of  the  Children’s 
Court;  Hon.  Frank  E.  Wade,  member  of  the  State  Commission  of 
Prisons  and  of  the  State  Probation  Commission;  Dr.  Francis  A. 
Drake  of  the  Detention  Home ;  Mr.  Edward  J.  Cooley,  •  Chief 
Probation  Officer  of  Erie  County ;  Dr.  Arthur  W.  Ilurd,  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Buffalo  State  Hospital;  Dr.  W.  A.  McClennan 
connected  with  Welcome  Hall ;  Dr.  Earl  V.  Grey  of  the  Gowanda 
State  Hospital ;  Mr.  Charles  IT.  Goff,  probation  officer  of  the  State 
Agricultural  and  Industrial  School  at  Industry;  Mr.  Edwards  of 
Welcome  Hall;  Mr.  Frederick  Almy,  Secretary  of  the  Charity 
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Organization  Society;  Dr.  James  \Y.  Putnam,  Neurologist;  Dr. 
George  E.  Smith,  Supervisor  of  Special  Classes;  Miss  Loretta 
E.  Stanton,  Miss  Cora  Allen,  Miss  Florence  R.  McDermott  and 
Miss  Catherine  McGuire,  teachers  of  ungraded  classes ;  Miss 
Cecil  Wiener  of  the  Jewish  Charities;  Dr.  Lucien  Howe  of  the 
Eye  and  Ear  Hospital ;  Mrs.  Bryan  Glenny,  interested  in  public 
education;  Miss  Chase,  teacher  of  Pyschology  in  Buffalo  Normal 
College  ;  Dr.  Frank  E.  Fronczak,  Health  Commissioner  of  the 
City  of  Buffalo;  Dr.  Franklin  W.  Barrows  of  the  Health  Depart¬ 
ment;  Mr.  George-  G.  Prince  of  the  Superintendent  of  Poor’s 
office;  Dr.  Ross  B.  Narin,  Examiner  in  Lunacy;  Dr.  Lewis ;  Miss 
Jane  Nye  and  Miss  Margaret  Sheehan  of  the -City  Truant  School; 
Mr.  William  Wiley,  Chief  Probation  Officer  of  the  City  Court; 
Mr.  Daniel  O’Leary  representing  an  Irish-American  Society ;  Mrs. 
Frances  King;  and  Mr.  Henry  P.  Emerson,  Superintendent  of 
Schools. 

At  the  hearing  in  New  York  City  on  January  19,  1915  the 
following  were  heard :  Dr.  Gertrude  E.  Hall,  Miss  Marion  Collins, 
Miss  Catherine  E.  Conway,  Dr.  Jessie.  L.  Herrick  and  Miss  Flor¬ 
ence  Givens  Smith  of  the  Bureau  of  Analysis  and  Investigation 
of  the  State  Board  of  Charities;  Dr.- Eugene  H.  Mullan  of  the 
U.  S.  Public  Health  Service;  and  Miss  Winifred  Noon,  Super¬ 
vising  Nurse  of  the  State  Department  of  Health;  all  of  whom 
testified  with  relation- to  the  special  survey  in  Westchester  County, 
made  for  the- -Commission. 

At  the  hearing  in  Albany  on  February  5,  1915,  the  following 
testified:  Dr.  Sherman  Williams,  Chief  of  School  Libraries  Di¬ 
vision,  Education  Department;  Dr.  C.  Edward  Jones,  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Schools  in  Albany;  Miss  Edna  G.  Bridgeford  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Schools  office ;  Dr.  Hortense  A".  Bruce,  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  State  Training  School  for  Girls  at  Hudson,  N.  Y. ; 
Miss  Mary  Hinkley,  President,  State  Training  School  for  Girls; 
Mr.  Gerald  Fitzgerald,  Commissioner  of  Charities,  Troy;  Dr. 
Robert  W.  Hill,  Superintendent  of  State  and  Alien  Poor,  of  the 
State  Board  of  Charities ;  and  Mr.  Charles  L.  Chute,  Secretary 
of  the  State  Probation  Commission. 
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THE  DUTY  OF  THE  STATE  TOWARD  THE  MENTALLY 

DEFICIENT 


Feeble-mindedness  is  a  grave  social  menace.  To  it  can  be  at¬ 
tributed  a  very  definite  proportion  of  the  vice,  crime  and  degener¬ 
acy  that  tend  to  destroy  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  our  communal 
life.  Not  only  is  it  a  fundamental  cause  of  misery,  but  it  pos¬ 
sesses  the  quality  of  hereditary  transmission,  thus  ensuring  the 
continuance  of  misery  through  the  generations  to  come. 

It  is,  therefore,  of  the  utmost  importance  that  society,  organized 
in  Government,  takes  measures  to  curb  and  eventually  eliminate 
this  menace  that  so  imperils  its  well-being.  The  problem  is 
itself  so  large,  so  complex,  and  above  all  so  little  understood  by 
even  the  most  expert  specialists,  that  it  will  be  many  years  before 
such  measures  can  be  scientifically  determined.  Meanwhile,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  the  clear  duty  of  the  State  to  face  the  situation,  to  study 
the  problem,  and  to  do  all  in  its  power  to  check  the  danger  by 
the  best  means  at  present  known. 

New  York  is  the  first  State  in  this  country  to  appreciate  this 
fact  and  to  create  a  Commission  with  sufficient  authority  and 
adequate  means,  at  least  to  collate  all  the  available  material 
bearing  on  this  problem  and  to  present  it  to  the  people  as  a  basis 
for  a  complete  state-wide  program  for  the  further  public  control 
of  mental  deficiency. 

In  many  ways  New  York  has  always  stood  foremost  among 
the  commonwealths  of  America  in  the  care  of  the  feeble-minded. 
The  Institution  at  Syracuse,  now  known  as  the  Syracuse  State 
Institution  for  Feeble-Minded  Children,  was  founded  in  1851, 
thus  being  the  second  public  institution  for  this  class  of  dependents 
in  the  country.  Today,  the  six  public  institutions  at  Newark, 
Rome,  Syracuse,  Sonvea,  Letch  worth  Village  and  RandalTs 
Island  house  a  greater  proportion  of  defectives  to  the  population 
than  is  provided  for  by  any  other  State  in  the  Union.  Moreover, 
this  State  has  been  the  pioneer  in  many  experimental  undertak¬ 
ings  for  the  care  of  these  unfortunates  as  well  as  in  the  general 
study  of  the  problem  itself. 
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With  all  this  as  a  background,  it  becomes  even  more  significant 
that  New  York  has  been  the  first  State  to  recognize  the  serious¬ 
ness  of  the  situation  and  to  make  an  earnest  inquiry  regarding 
the  best  method  of  meeting  it.  Four  other  States  —  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware  and  New  Jersey,  have  created 
Commissions  to  study  the  question  of  feeble-mindedness  in  their 
own  community;  in  New  Hampshire  the  Children’s  Commission, 
appointed  in  1913,  paid  special  attention  to  this  problem;  but 
in  each  case  the  inquiry  was  largely  negatived  by  an  inadequate  ap¬ 
propriation.  The  reports  issued  by  these  bodies,  therefore,  while 
of  general  educational  interest,  have  added  little  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  subject  and  presented  but  little  practical  program  for 
further  care. 

In  March,  1914,  the  Legislature  of  New  York  enacted  into 
law  a  bill  calling  for  the  creation  of  a  Commission  to  investigate 
“  the  subject  of  the  public  provision  for  the  care,  custody,  treat¬ 
ment  and  training  of  the  mentally  deficient,  including  epileptics  ”, 
and  granted  an  appropriation  of  $10,000  to  make  the  inquiry 
effective. 

The  Work  Accomplished 

Actual  work  was  begun  on  August  first,  when  temporary  head¬ 
quarters  were  established  by  courtesy  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  in  their  Eastern  District  Office  at  No.  287  Fourth  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York  City.  Later  a  separate  office  was  opened  in  the 
same  building.  A  plan  of  investigation  was  at  once  submitted  and 
the  work  of  collecting  all  the  reports  of  the  institutions  throughout 
the  country  as  well  as  the  data  prepared  by  the  various  authorities 
begun. 

The  task  was  such  a  huge  one,  and  the  time  available  so  short, 
that  it  was  decided  to  limit  all  original  research  to  a  small 
definite  area  and  to  depend  for  the  general  facts  upon  the  data 
already  collected  by  the  many  public  and  private  social  agencies 
interested  in  this  problem  of  mental  deficiency.  Fortunately,  the 
Bureau  of  Analysis  and  Investigation  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  had  already  undertaken  a  census  of  the  feeble-minded 
throughout  the  State,  and  the  Commission  gratefully  availed  itself 
of  their  offer  to  complete  this  work  under  its  auspices.  The 
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Commission  was  also  fortunate  in  securing  the  assistance  of  Dr. 
Eugene  H.  Mu  11  an,  who  was  released  through  the  generosity  of 
Surgeon-General  Blue  of  the  United  States  Health  Service,  and  of 
M  iss  Winifred  Noon,  whose  service  was  loaned  by  the  State 
Department  of  Health.  Grateful  acknowledgment  is  here  made 
of  this  courtesy,  and  of  that  tendered  us  by  the  many  public 
officials  and  private  social  workers  throughout  the  State  and  par¬ 
ticularly  in  Westchester  County. 

Besides  the  invaluable  assistance  rendered  by  Dr.  Gertrude 
E.  Hall,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Analysis  and  Investigation  of  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  and  her  assistants;  Dr.  Jessie  L.  Herrick, 
M  iss  Florence  G.  Smith,  Miss  Evelyn  IT.  Ellis,  Miss  Marion 
Collins  and  Miss  Catherine  E.  Conway,  the  commission  ex¬ 
presses  thanks  to  Miss  Stella  E.  Packard  and  Mr.  Emil  Frankel 
for  their  efforts  in  this  investigation. 

Meanwhile,  the  actual  work  of  the  inquiry  was  being  fur¬ 
thered  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Questionnaires  were  sent  to  all  the 
institutions  in  New  York  State  and  to  all  the  institutions  for 
mental  defectives  and  epileptics  throughout  the  country.  Offi¬ 
cial  reports  of  the  institutions  and  of  the  various  boards  supervis¬ 
ing  them  were  collected  from  all  the  States  of  the  Union ;  the 
many  pamphlets  and  books  on  the  subject  carefully  studied  and 
the  opinions  of  the  leading  experts  sought  through  correspondence 
and  personal  interviews. 

The  Westchester  County  Survey  was  carried  on  along  the  lines 
originally  planed  by  the  special  committee  and  while  not  neces¬ 
sarily  typical  of  the  conditions  in  the  State  as  a  whole,  since 
this  particular  county  is  not  at  all  a  typical  one,  the  results 
prove  of  great  interest  and  value.  The  completed  census  of 
those  mental  defectives  of  sufficiently  low  grade  as  to  be  well 
known  by  the  community,  brings  out  in  startling  fashion  the  ac¬ 
curacy  of  the  various  estimates  that  have  been  made  in  the  past 
few  years,  in  the  agitation  for  State  action  against  this  social 
menace. 

This  census  is  the  most  complete  tabulation  that  has  ever 
been  attempted  in  this  State,  and  the  Commission  believes  it  to  be 
an  authoritative  basis  by  which  to  gauge  the  steps  that  must  be 
taken  if  the  State  of  New  York  is  to  cope  with  this  problem  that 
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so  imperils  the  welfare  of  her  people.  The  Commission  further 
believes  that  its  efforts  to  secure  information  bearing  on  this 
problem  are  the  most  extensive  and  the  most  thorough  ever  under¬ 
taken  in  this  country  and,  therefore,  feels  that  its  recommenda¬ 
tions  should  be  given  the  most  earnest  consideration  on  the  part 
of  the  authorities  and  the  citizens  of  the  State.  Despite  the 
great  cost  involved  the  Commission  is  convinced  that  it  is  only  by 
adopting  the  full  program  which  it  herewith  advances,  that  New 
York  can  free  itself  from  the  great  social  burden  of  the  feeble¬ 
minded,  which  is  in  itself  far  more  costly  to  society  than  the 
remedies  suggested. 

The  Commission  desires  to  make  especial  mention  of  its  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  valued  services  of  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Richard  M. 
Neustadt,  who  not  only  assisted  materially  in  the  work  of  inquiry 
but  who,  also,  drafted  the  report  for  the  Commission’s  considera¬ 
tion.  His  experience  and  training  in  varied  fields  of  social  work 
gave  him  at  once  a  broad  viewpoint  and  a  sympathetic  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  problem  of  mental  deficiency  that  were  very  helpful  in 
the  interpretation  of  the  mass  of  material  gathered  under  his 
direction. 
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CHAPTER  I 

The  Approach  of  the  Problem 

Modern  science  lias  taught  us  to  regard  the  brain  as  an  organ 
as  plastic  and  as  capable  of  development  as  any  other  organ  <in 
the  body.  Intelligence  has  of  course  not  been  given  to  all  men 
alike,  but  is  the  product  of  educational  development  within  the 
variated  limitations  of  the  mental  status  of  each  individual.  This 
mental  status  is  in  itself  limited  by  the  organic  development  of 
the  brain  and  by  the  complex  interrelations  of  nerve  forces  and 
internal  stimulants,  on  which  the  brain  must  depend  for  nurture 
and  growth.  With  the  advance  of  psychology,  neurology  and 
medicine  has  grown  the  conception  of  the  infinite  variations  of 
intelligence  to  be  found  in  the  community  and  the  impossibility 
of  fixing  definite  categorical  groups  in  which  mental  ability  can 
scientifically  be  divided. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  learned  that  certain  rough  classi¬ 
fications  can  be  made  and  that  a  norm  can  be  established  for 
mental  capacity,  which  is  at  least  as  accurate  and  as  practical 
as  those  long  since  accepted  for  physical  capacity.  While  the 
scientists  are  still  disputing  the  methods  of  discovering  and  fix¬ 
ing  these  norms,  they  have  determined  them  sufficiently  for  prac¬ 
tical  community  use  in  the  establishment  of  the  mental  ability 
of  the  individual. 

Thus  to-day  we  are  in  a  fair  way  to  a  scientific  approach  to 
the  problem  of  feeble-mindedness.  Throughout  all  history  the 
world  has  recognized  the  mental  defectives  but  never  before  has 
society  been  so  able  to  face  their  presence  with  any  comprehension 
of  the  problem  they  present,  or  any  rational  hope  of  ever  ridding 
itself  of  the  evil  they  produce.  The  more  the  public  has  learned 
of  the  true  condition  of  the  feeble-minded,  the  more  insistent  has 
become  the  demand  for  an  adequate  program  for  their  sympathetic 
care  and  scientific  treatment. 

The  fact  that  mental  norms  can  be  established  for  each  year 
of  a  normal  child’s  life  was  first  put  forth  by  Professors  Binet 
and  Simon  in  1902.  After  working  with  a  small  group  of  chil¬ 
dren,  these  two  psychologists  advanced  their  standard  tests  for 
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mental  age.  These  have  been  translated  into  English  and 
popularized  in  this  country  through  the  efforts  of  I  )r.  Henry  H. 
Goddard,  Director  of  the  Kesearch  Department  of  the  Vineland 
Training  School.  Through  their  use  and  that  of  many  other  tests 
more  recently  devised  in  the  measurement  of  the  mental  status 
of  all  those  who  in  any  way  fall  below  the  normal  stand¬ 
ards  of  education  development  or  of  ethical  conduct,  the  public 
has  learned  what  a  great  proportion  of  the  crime,  disease,  and 
inefficiency  is  due  to  the  subnormality  or  feeble-inindedness  of 
the  individuals  who  thus  become  dependent  or  delinquent.  We 
realize  now,  more  than  ever,  how  much  our  present  civilization 
is  threatened  because  of  our  ignorance  and  resultant  mistreat¬ 
ment  of  these  unfortunates  in  the  past.  And  thus  we  become  the 
more  determined  that  we  shall  now  take  steps  which  will  be 
proper  and  adequate  to  care  for  those  now  in  the  community  so 
that  the  future  civilization  will  not  be  so  imperiled. 

Need  of  Coordination 

Then  too,  it  is  timely  that  the  State  should  consider  this  prob¬ 
lem  in  its  entirety  now,  because  of  the  fact  that  there  have 
sprung  up  several  governmental  functions,  each  attacking  the 
problem  of  feeble-mindedness  from  a  different  and  sometimes  a 
conflicting  point  of  view  with  a  resultant  confusion  of  methods 
which  is  proving  inefficient  and  expensive. 

Feeble-mindedness  is  not  limited  to  any  one  class  in  society,  or 
to  any  one  group  in  the  community.  It  forms  a  large  part  of 
every  social  problem  which  we  are  facing  to-day,  and  in  con¬ 
sequence  has  to  be  faced  by  every  department  of  government, 
which  deals  directly  with  the  people.  Thus  our  educational, 
charitable,  judicial,  and  medical  authorities  are  all  devising 
special  and  elaborate  machinery  for  the  detection  and  protection 
of  the  mental  defectives  in  the  various  groups  with  which  they 
have  to  do.  Our  State,  county  and  municipal  governments,  and 
the  court,  school,  health  and  poor  law  officials  in  each  of  these 
political  units  are  all  attempting  to  handle  the  situation  within 
their  own  province.  Until  now  in  New  York  there  has  been 
no  public  effort  to  present  the  whole  question  of  feeble-minded  ness 
and  its  manifold  social  ramifications  in  a  broad  and  comprehen- 
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sive  manner,  or  to  prepare  a  state-wide  program  for  its  solution. 
The  need  for  such  a  presentation  has  long  been  apparent  —  the 
public  demand  for  it  became  insistent  last  year.  Thus  because 
the  public  has  at  least  been  awakened  to  the  gravity  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  mental  defect  through  the  advance  of  scientific  knowledge, 
and  the  realization  of  the  evils  that  have  resulted  from  our  past 
neglect,  and  because  of  the  confusion  and  inadequacy  of  the 
several  attempts  now  being  made  by  various  branches  of  our 
government  to  meet  the  situation,  the  commission  feels  convinced 
that  we  are  now  in  a  position  where  it  is  both  a  duty  and  a 
privilege  to  adopt  a  complete  system  of  public  provision  that  will 
in  a  very  large  measure  eliminate  the  burden  of  feeble-minded- 
ness  from  the  community. 

Limitations  of  Prevention 

The  complete  elimination  of  mental  defect  will  perhaps  always 
be  impossible.  Short  of  euthanasia  no  plan  has  ever  been  pre¬ 
sented  which  would  lie  effective  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  society 
will  ever  return  to  the  days  when  the  socially  unfit  were  deliber¬ 
ately  killed  by  the  State.  Sterilization  has  long  been  urged  but 
our  courts  are  almost  uniform  in  declaring  it  a  violation  of  the 
personal  rights  as  promulgated  by  our  Federal  Constitution;  more¬ 
over,  experience  has  proven  it  to  be  not  an  unmixed  blessing.  For 
while  the  modern  operative  method  does  of  course  prevent  the 
parenthood  of  the  individual,  it  does  not  at  all  remove  his  or  her 
sexual  desires.  In  consequence,  venereal  disease,  immorality  and 
sexual  perversion  are  not  lessened  sufficiently  to  make  it  a  prac¬ 
tical  reform.  I)r.  J.  M.  Murdock,  Pennsylvania  State  Institu¬ 
tion  for  Feeble-minded,  says: 

*  “  Sterilization  is  at  best  a  partial  remedy  but  is  restricted 
in  application  by  public  sentiment.  It  is  actually  operative 
in  only  one  of  the  eight  States  that  have  passed  sterilization 
laws.'’ 


In  fact  some  of  the  leading  authorities  in  the  country  believe 
them  to  be  increased  thereby,  because  the  removal  of  the  possi- 


*  Meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Study  of  the  Feeble-Minded,  1913. 
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bility  of  conception  often  lifts  the  last  barrier  from  wanton  sexual 
satisfaction. 

Dr.  Charles  Bernstein,  Superintendent  Rome  State  Custodial 
Asylum,  says  in  this  connection : 

“  Me  know  that  many  of  our  defective  classes  have  two  out¬ 
lets  for  their  emotions.  One  is  crime  and  the  other  is  sex 
offense.  If  we  catch  this  sex  offender  and  sterilize  him  or 
her,  as  the  case  may  be,  we  will  limit  the  thing  to  a  certain 
extent  but  we  do  not  know  then  what  the  outlet  for  that 
person’s  emotions  and  activity  will  be  and  then  to-day  we  do 
not  know  the  real  effect  of  sterilization.  And  if  we  do  it  we 
are  only  leaving  these  people  liberty  or  in  a  way  license  to  go 
as  far  as  they  will  and  they  will  spread  venereal  diseases  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  next  generation  will  suffer  more  from 
venereal  diseases  than  it  will  from  defective  offspring.” 

Dr.  Walter  E.  Fernald,  Superintendent  of  the  Massachusetts 
State  School  for  the  Feeble-Minded,  Waverly,  Mass.,  says  of 
sterilization : 

“  I  have  been  unable  to  make  myself  believe  that  steriliza¬ 
tion  would  do  what  is  claimed  for  it.  The  fact  is  it  is  a  law 
in  only  twelve  states.  There  are  several  administrative 
difficulties.  In  our  State  I  have  been  privately  informed  by 
a  former  District  Attorney  that  it  would  be  very  difficult  to 
formulate  a  sterilization  bill  which  would  be  compatible  with 
our  State  Constitution.  The  prejudice  of  the  church  against 
it  is  another  obstacle.  The  prejudice  of  the  average  parent 
is  a  matter  which  I  think  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  over¬ 
come.  The  influence  of  the  law  would  be  to  withdraw  from 
the  influence  of  our  institutions  large  numbers  of  feeble¬ 
minded  who  otherwise  might  be  amenable  to  whatever  ad¬ 
vantages  and  whatever  custodial  provision  was  made.  Only 
a  small  proportion  of  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  my  patients 
are  feeble-minded  themselves.  They  are  the  normal  members 
of  feeble-minded  families  and  I  can  conceive  by  no  possibility 
that  they  could  have  been  sterilized.  And  vet  they  are  the 
dangerous  ones  in  the  community,  far  more  dangerous  than 
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their  feeble-minded  brothers  and  sisters.  The  decision  in 
the  Iowa  case  by  the  Federal  Court  not  only  decided  the  case 
against  the  institution  hut  assailed  the  whole  policy  in  a  very 
dangerous  manner,  and  of  course  it  assailed  it  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  United  States 
Constitution.” 

Dr.  Fernald  cities  two  instances  to  show  the  dangers  of  ster¬ 
ilization,  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  testimony  under  “  Steriliza¬ 
tion,”  p.  177. 

To  segregate  all  the  feeble-minded  of  one  generation  in  the 
State  and  thus  prevent  the  continuance  of  this  condition  would 
not  only  be  impossible  because  of  the  prohibitive  cost  involved, 
but  it  would  not  accomplish  the  end  desired.  For  mental  de¬ 
ficiency  is  the  result  as  well  as  the  cause  of  social  degeneracy, 
and  will  be  found  in  the  community  as  long  as  the  destructive 
forces  of  disease,  alcoholism,  crime  and  poverty  are  allowed  to 
flourish  and  bear  fruit.  It  is  true  that  feeble-mindedness  is  to 
some  extent  an  hereditary  condition ;  it  is  also  true  that  it  can 
be  induced  by  the  factors  of  environment.  Social  degeneracy  is 
a  composite  of  evils,  each  affecting  the  other.  In  no  way  can  we 
eradicate  one  factor  as  long  as  the  others  are  still  functioning. 

Possibility  of  Control 

But  if  it  is  impossible,  within  the  limitations  of  our  present 
knowledge,  entirely  to  eliminate  mental  deficiency,  we  can  surely 
control  it  so  that  it  will  become  an  ever  lessening  instead  of  an 
ever  increasing  burden  and  menace  to  society  at  large.  As  with 
the  insane  the  State  must  make  adequate  provision  for  the  care 
of  those  at  present  afflicted,  the  prevention  of  their  propagation, 
and  the  scientific  study  of  the  causes  underlying  this  pathological 
condition.  It  is  even  more  necessary  that  we  undertake  this  with 
the  feeble-minded  because  they  are  more  dangerous  to  the  com¬ 
munity  than  the  demented.  We  are  naturally  eager  to  protect 
ourselves  from  the  insane  of  whom  we  stand  in  physical  fear  and 
mental  horror.  But  if  we  were  to  realize  how  much  greater,  if 
more  subtle,  was  the  danger  and  the  horror  of  the  defective,  who 
are  not  only  themselves  a  source  of  peril  but  will  inevitably  per- 
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petuate  that  evil  potentiality  in  their  children’s  children,  we  would 
be  even  more  willing  to  make  adequate  provisior  for  their  care. 

The  Maelstrom 

The  State  of  New  York  already  provides  for  30,000  insane  in 
public  hospitals  and  has  enacted  laws  compelling  the  erection  of 
further  institutions  as  they  aih  found  necessary.  No  such  pro¬ 
vision  is  made  for  caring  for  the  mentally  defective.  Our  public 
institutions  house  only  4,500  of  the  30,000  definitely  feeble¬ 
minded  in  the  community.  For  the  others  and  for  the  many  more 
who  are  of  sufficient  mental  ability  to  pass  undetected  save  by  the 
expert,  nothing  constructive  has  been  attempted.  The  schools  are 
clogged  with  children  who  are  socially  uneducable.  Our  prisons 
and  reformatories  are  embarrassed  by  the  presence  of  many  in¬ 
mates  who  are  utterly  non-ref  ormable.  Our  almshouses,  hospitals, 
lodging  houses  and  police  courts  are  continually  being  filled  with 
poor  outcasts  whose  degradation  is  actually  due  to  mental  defect 
for  which  society  is  largely  responsible.  The  waste  and  the  futility 
of  our  attempt  to  care  for  these  subnormal  groups  without  a  full 
comprehension  of  the  physical  factors  causing  that  subnormality 
is  plainly  apparent  in  the  lack  of  results  obtained. 

The  High  Grade  Defective 

Those  who  are  of  the  higher  type  of  mentality  and  yet  definitely 
subnormal  are  perhaps  the  greatest  menace  to  society.  Unable  to 
control  their  desires,  or  to  resist  evil  suggestions,  they  readily  be¬ 
come  the  prostitutes,  and  the  tools  of  better  balanced  criminals. 
Unable  to  co-ordinate  their  mental  processes  effectively,  they  be¬ 
come  inefficient  workmen  gradually  deteriorating  into  the  vagrant, 
the  drunkard  and  the  beggar.  Unable  to  develop  any  initiative  or 
to  stimulate  any  will  power  they  sometimes  live  peaceful,  uncom¬ 
plaining,  semi-useful  lives  —  more  or  less  dependent  always. 

The  State  must  first  face  the  problem  of  segregating  as  many 
defectives  as  become  dependent  or  delinquent ;  of  giving  the  others 
special  educational  training  that  will  attempt  to  fit  them  for  the 
manual  arts  and  crafts  in  which  their  talents  can  be  developed 
to  the  point  of  self  support  This  necessitates  in  main  three  gov¬ 
ernmental  functions: 
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1.  The  establishment  of  a  uniform  scientific  manner  of  diagnos¬ 
ing  and  registering  mental  defectives. 

2.  The  expansion  of  our  institutional  provision  for  the  depend¬ 
ent  and  delinquent  defective  so  that  they  may  be  trained,  made 
socially  useful  and  prevented  from  breeding  more  of  their  kind. 

3.  The  adaption  of  our  educational  curricula  to  the  special 
needs  of  the  subnormal  who  under  continuous  supervision  may 
possibly  become  self-supporting  and  self-respecting. 

To  these  three  must  here  be  added  another  function  of  govern¬ 
ment  activity.  The  State  should  provide  proper  equipment  and 
adequate  support  of  scientific  research  into  the  etiology  of  feeble¬ 
mindedness.  Laboratories  should  be  opened  in  coordination  with 
the  work  of  all  public  psychopathic  clinics  and  institutions  so  that 
the  study  of  the  causes  of  amentia  and  related  subnormal  states 
may  be  pushed  to  a  successful  conclusion. 

Thus  far  in  this  report  we  have  presented  the  necessity  for  the 
State  giving  most  serious  consideration  to  this  problem  of  feeble¬ 
mindedness,  and  have  briefly  outlined  the  general  methods  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  commission  in  gathering  facts  and  formulating  con¬ 
clusions. 

Refore  definitely  presenting  our  findings  it  seems  wise  to  review 
the  historical  development  of  our  modern  system  of  care  and 
education.  This  must  include  the  development  in  the  fields  of 
psychology,  sociology  and  medicine  as  well  as  in  the  less  scientific 
worlds  of  government  and  of  public  opinion. 
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Historical  Development  of  Problem 

The  attitude  of  the  State  and  of  the  people  themselves  towards 
the  feeble-minded  has  passed  through  the  entire  range  of  human 
emotions.  With  scorn  turning  to  pity,  then  amusement,  hope, 
sympathetic  concern  and  new  scientific  hope,  society  has  always 
and  everywhere  been  forced  at  least  to  regard  these  unfortunates. 
Roman  and  Grecian  civilization  deliberately  exposed  its  “  fools  ” 
to  death.  The  teaching  of  all  religions,  however,  was  for  pity 
and  understanding  of  their  weakness.  Europe  in  the  middle  ages, 
did  them  mock  honor  in  their  courts.  It  was  left  for  the  clear 
eyes  t)f  science  to  see  that  these  unfortunates  were  protected  from 
the  cruelty,  the  maudlin  sentimentalism  and  the  gross  amusement 
of  the  world,  and  were  trained  for  useful  and  happy  service.  When 
Guggenbuhl  began  his  work  with  the  cretins  in  Switzerland  in 
1836  and  when  Itard  and  Seguin  undertook  the  education  of  the 
idiots  in  Paris,  the  world  began  to  realize  that  the  feeble-minded 
formed  a  definite  social  problem,  that  was  possible  of  great  de¬ 
velopment,  if  not  of  final  solution. 

As  in  all  other  fields  the  experiments  with  these  abnormal  beings 
have  proven  of  great  value  to  our  methodology  of  training  normal 
children.  Modern  education  grew  directly  from  these  small  be¬ 
ginnings  with  the  defectives  in  the  Paris  Bicetre.  Modern  med¬ 
icine  and  psychology  were  given  a  great  impulse  forward ; 
sociology,  philosophy,  biology  were  all  stimulated  through  these 
experiments. 

With  our  increase  of  knowledge  has  come  a  development  of  true 
sympathy  and  willing  helpfulness.  Our  institutions  have  been 
established  and  extended  to  meet  our  ever  extending  field  of 
understanding.  The  history  of  our  institutional  revision  is 
especially  interesting,  since  it  reflects  so  clearly  the  history  of  our 
theoretical  conceptions  in  regard  to  the  treatment  and  training  of 
the  mentally  deficient. 

When  in  1798,  Itard  professed  to  have  failed  to  educate  the 
famous  “  Savage  of  Aveyron,”  who  had  been  found  living  wild 
in  the  forest,  the  scientific  world  recognized  that  this  self-pro¬ 
claimed  failure  was  in  fact  a  great  and  startling  success.  For  it 
demonstrated  beyond  question  that  with  special  attention  and 
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proper  method,  every  individual  can  be  educated  and  self-de¬ 
veloped,  at  least  to  the  limit  of  his  individual  capacity.  The  very 
definite  limitations  of  educability  in  true  mental  defectives  was 
long  a  matter  of  dispute,  and  even  today  we  meet  many  zealous 
teachers  who  believe  they  may  restore  a  defective  child  to  nor¬ 
mality,  through  careful  sense  training  and  muscle-building.  Here 
we  must  again  point  out  the  infinite  variation  of  intelligence,  and 
the  impossibility  of  measuring  education  by  any  fixed  standards 
of  normality.  Through  the  entire  scale  of  intellectual  level  from 
the  idiot  to  the  genius,  each  individual  may  find  in  the  discipline 
of  coordinated  work  and  in  the  development  of  his  inherent 
initiative  and  curiosity,  a  true  education. 

On  the  basis  of  the  work  done  under  Seguin  in  Paris,  the  Yew 
York  State  School  for  Feeble-Minded  Children  was  begun  in 
Albany  in  1849  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Wilbur  who  was  one  of 
Seguin’s  disciples.  Two  years  later  the  school  was  moved  to  its 
permanent  quarters  at  Syracuse.  It  soon  became  apparent  that 
this  “  education  of  the  idiot  ”  did  not  mean  regeneration  to  normal 
mentality,  but  only  the  training  possible  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  pathological  •condition  of  the  patients.  Thus  sprang  up  the 
ideal  of  custodial  care  for  the  feeble-minded  which  must  always 
be  the  complement  of  the  educational  work  in  any  truly  construc¬ 
tive  program. 

The  Yew  York  City  Hospital  and  Schools 

In  1868  the  school  on  Randall's  Island  was  turned  over  for  the 
use  of  defective  children.  The  city  authorities  were  fortunate  in 
securing  the  services  as  superintendent,  of  Mrs  Mary -C.  Dunphy, 
who  had  studied  under  Dr.  Wilbur  at  Albany.  Mrs.  Dunphy  at 
once  undertook  the  industrial*  training  of  the  feeble-minded  which 
was  at  that  time  a  revolutionary  step  in*  their  education.  It  is 
interesting  to  learn  that  the  introduction  of  this  vocational  work 
met  with  criticism  and  derision  by  some  of  the  most  prominent 
social  workers  in  the  State.  Rut  in  spite  of  many  discouragements 
and  handicaps,  Mrs.  Dunphy.  persevered,  and  is  rightfully  con¬ 
sidered  the  originator  of  industrial  education  for  subnormal 
children  in  Yew  ^  ork.  Tier  long  service  and  devoted  efforts 
have  made  this  institution  one  of  the  best  known  in  the  country. 
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Dr.  Martin  W.  Barr,  Superintendent  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Training  School  at  Elwyn,  in  his  book  on  “  Mental  Defectives  ” 
says : 

*  “  rIhis  school  is  an  object  lesson  in  the  perfection  of  that 
manual  work  best  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  feeble-minded.” 

This  necessity  of  custodial  care  took  such  quick  and  permanent 
root  in  the  public  mind  that  the  next  two  institutions  created  bv 
the  New  York  legislature  were  definitely  set  aside  as  custodial 
homes.  Thus  the  State  custodial  asylum  for  feeble-minded 
women  was  established  in  1878,  and  moved  to  its  present  site  at 
Newark  in  1885,  to  care  for  all  defective  women  during  the  child¬ 
bearing  period.  In  1893  the  Oneida  State  idiot  asylum,  now 
known  as  the  Rome  State  custodial  asylum  was  opened  for  the 
permanent  care  of  other  defectives. 

Following  the  establishment  of  the  institutions  at  Syracuse, 
Randall’s  Island,  Rome  and  Newark,  came  the  establishment  of 
the  Craig  colony  for  epileptics  at  Sonyea  in  1894.  Epilepsy  is 
an  entirely  separate  pathological  condition  from  feeble-minded¬ 
ness,  yet  they  are  very  often  found  in  the  same  individual.  The 
doubly  handicapped  defective  epileptics  are  naturally  an  in¬ 
creased  burden  in  any  institution,  and  when  the  -State  became 
aware  of  the  great  numbers  of  these  cared  for  in  the  other 
asylums  and  schools,  a  special  colony  was  created  for  their  use. 

About  this  time  began  the  real  development  of  our  educational 
systems,  and  the  awakening  of  pedagogy  to  the  special  needs  of  the 
subnormal  children  who  came  to  the  notice  of  the  schools  when 
the  compulsory  education  laws  were  first  enforced.  In  1895 
New  York -City  followed  the  examples  of  Chicago  and  Cleveland 
and  established  a  special  ungraded  class  under  the  direction  of 
Miss  Elizabeth*  E.  Farrell  for  the  training  of  all  those  who  for 
any  reason  fell  behind  in  their  school  work.  This  system  of 
special  or  ungraded  classes  has  become  a  permanent  and  growing 
feature  of  the  school  systems  in  almost  every  city  in  this  State. 
In  the  metropolis  there  are  at  present  206  such  classes  in  the 
school  department. 

The  development  of  this  work  brings  out  two  main  facts  — 
new  in  this  field.  First  a  natural  reaction  against  all  institutional 
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life  set  in  and  the  people  were  distrustful  and  unwilling  to  send 
their  children  away.  This  was  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  all  in¬ 
stitutions  were  so  overcrowded  that  personal  attention  and  indi¬ 
vidual  training  were  impossible,  and  in  part  to  the  new  ideas  of 
colonization  and  small  group,  work,  which  unfortunately  flourished 
in  theory  before  our.  institutions-  could  be  reorganized  so  as  to 
make  it  practical.  And  secondly,  the  compulsory  education  laws, 
•the  adoption  of  the  modern  mental  tests  and  the  recently  awakened 
interest  in  special  training,  brought  thousands  of  children  to  the 
attention  of  the  public  about  whom  nothing  had  previously  been 
known.  These  classes  have  grown  by  leaps  and  bounds  since  the 
introduction  of  the'  manual  training  and  Montessori  methods, 
which  have  done  so  much  to  alleviate-  the  problems  of  truancy, 
discipline,  and  defectiveness.  A  very  interesting  and  authentic 
account  of  the  development  and*  work,  of  these  special  classes  for 
exceptional  children- in  the  public  schools*  is- given  in  bulletin  No. 
14  of  the  United  States  Bureau* of  Education,  published  in  1911. 
It  is  remarkable  how  far.  these  subnormal  children  can  be  trained 
in  work  with  their  hands;  and  what  a  great  effect  such  training 
has  on  their  efficiency  and  happiness. 

The’  system  of  medical  examination  and  home- visiting  have  also 
brought  out  many-  defective  children  of  whom- previously  we  had 
hardly  known.  The  introduction*  into  our  boards  of  health  and 
education  of  these  new  duties  of  inspection  and  training  of  all 
exceptional  children,  has  led’  to.  many  administrative  difficulties 
and  diversified,  theories  as  to  proper  care.  Tlies’e  difficulties  arise 
first  from  the  question  of  method  of  determining  the  mental 
status  of  the  child  and  secondly  from  the  idea  of  temporary  or 
permanent  care  of  tliosfe  who  are  high  grade  defectives. 

Mental  Tests 

The  diagnosis  of  mental  defect  has  been  codified  to  a  lament¬ 
able  degree.  When  Professors  Binet  and  Simon  announced  their 
scale  of  questions  standardizing  the  intelligence  of  a  normal  child 
for  each  year  of  bis  physical  growth,  they  themselves  gave  warn¬ 
ing  of  its  too  ready  and  too  easy  use  in  practical  work.  But  in 
America  this  warning  has  been  too  often  ignored  and  a  routine 
system  of  mental  examination  determined  that  has  swept  this 
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whole  country  into  a  popular  and  exaggerated  hysteria  over  this 
problem  of  mental  deficiency.  Without  in  the  least  questioning 
the  true  value  of  the  Binet  tests  and  other  similar  systems,  we 
must  definitely  point  out  the  folly,  cruel  in  result  if  innocent  in 
intents,  of  making  definite  mental  diagnosis  on  their  results  alone, 
and  of  permitting  lay  workers  to  pronounce  upon  mental  condi¬ 
tion  after  a  few  weeks’  course  of  training  in  the  few  formulas 
involved  in  the  present  widespread  conception  of  this  work. 

This  slipshod  method  of  examination  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in 
all  the  fields  of  science  touching  this  problem  of  mental  deficiency, 
insufficient  attention  has  been  paid  to  this  matter  of  diagnosis. 

Consequently,  the  public  at  large  has  been  over-willing  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  conclusions  indicated  by  the  work  of  amateur  specialists 
who  have  been  content  to  accept  the  Binet  tests  as  a  well  estab¬ 
lished  principle,  and  to  use  them  as  a  fixed  creed. 

Mr.  Arthur  W.  Towne,  superintendent  of  the  Brooklyn  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  says: 

“  I  think  that  many  of  the  examinations  made  by  inex¬ 
perienced  persons  are  little  short  of  farcical.  It  seems  to 
me  most  important  to  have  some  standards,  some  regulations 
by  which  it  will  be  brought  about  that  those  making  these 
examinations,  particularly  where  the  examinations  are  util¬ 
ized  by  the  court,  shall  be  persons  of  unquestioned  ability, 
for  otherwise  there  are  going  to  be  sad  miscarriages  of  jus¬ 
tice  where  children  are  sent  to  institutions  to  which  we  know 
they  should  not  be  sent.  That,  to  my  mind,  is  one  of  the 
most  tragic  things  that  can  happen.” 

Hon.  B.  M.  Stephens,  judge  of  the  county  court,  Rochester, 
H.  Y.,  says: 

“  It  is  very  important,  and  it  is  so  obvious  that  it  ought 
mrt  to  be  said,  that  there  should  be  no  suggestion  even 
that  a  child  is  defective  until  the  very  last  test  that  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  be  applied  has  been  applied,  and  the  conclusion 
is  inevitable.  I  have  sometimes  thought  that  was  one  of 
the  dangers  we  need  to  guard  against,  that  is,  stamping  the 
child  as  perhaps  defective  when  it  might  be  just  backward¬ 
ness  due  to  other  conditions  entirely.” 
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Dr.  Lucius  L.  Dutton  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  says: 

“  I  think  we  cannot  he  too  careful  in  the  diagnosis  of  all 
these  cases.  It  is  a-  good  deal  of  a  task  to  impose  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  the  decision  that  may  change  the  whole  life  of  a 
child  upon  one  man.” 

Dr.  Franklin  W.  Bock  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  says: 

“  Undoubtedly  we  have  had  cases  in  the  schools  of  Roches¬ 
ter  which  have  been  diagnosed  by  reputable  phvsicians  as 
being  feeble-minded  which  upon  examination  and  treatment 
for  these  physical  defects  have  been  made  comparatively 
normal.” 

Dr.  W.  A.  McLennan,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  tells  of  a  small  boy 
who  was  the  terror  of  the  neighborhood,  a  confirmed  thief,  and 
has  no  sense  of  right  or  wrong.  He  adds : 

“An  expert  who  examined  him,  had  him  under  his  care  for 
two  weeks,  and  pronounced  him  the  worst  bov  he  ever  knew, 
but  not  feeble-minded.  A  year  or  two  after  this  same  expert 
pronounced  him  feeble-minded  and  after  a  very  great  effort 
he  was  finally  sent  to  Syracuse.” 

Miss  Cecil  Wiener,  of  the  Jewish  Charities  of  Buffalo,  cites 
another  case  of  a  man  who 

“  Is  doing  damage,  cutting  people’s  heads  open  and  who  is 
now  on  probation.  We  believe  that  man  is  not  responsible, 
though  experts  do  not  agree.” 

Dr.  Franklin  W.  Barrows,  of  Buffalo,  thinks  that 

“  It  takes  more  than  half  an  hour  to  decide  whether  a 
child  is  mentally  defective  or  normal,  and  one  of  our  best 
authorities  in  this  country  says  that  he  likes  to  take  two 
years  sometimes.” 

Retardation  and  Deficiency 

It  is  true  that  these  tests  point  out  with  surprising  accuracy  the 
mental  retardation  of  children  up  to  ten  years  of  age.  Beyond 
that  it  is  also  helpful  in  indicating  such  retardation,  though  the 
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incrensi ni>;  complexities  of  mental  processes  that  develop  in  the 
adolescent  and  the  adult  prevent  it  from  attaining  the  same  de¬ 
gree  of  accuracy.  But  mental  retardation  is  not  in  itself  a  sure 
indication  of  feeble-mindedness  although  it  is  of  course  always 
a  factor  of  such  defect.  By  establishing  the  retardation  even  of 
a  child  we  are  not  at  all  discovering  the  cause  for  such  retarda¬ 
tion  nor  are  we  safe  in  assuming,  as  is  now  commonly  the  case, 
that  beyond  a  certain  degree,  retardation  is  synonymous  with 
feeble-mindedness. 

At  present  it  is  generally  accepted  that  a  child  who  falls  three 
years  below  the  norm  established  for  the  normal  children  of  his 
physical  age  is  mentally  defective.  In  general  this  is  an  assump¬ 
tion  without  any  sound  basis  either  medically  or  psychologically, 
and  one  about  which  in  general  we  have  had  too  small  a  body  of 
experience  to  declare  scientific  except  perhaps  in  the  case  of 
young  children. 

Professors  Binet  and  Simon  graded  their  questions  on  a  scale 
of  norms  for  each  year  in  a  child’s  life  up  to  fifteen.  This  has 
proven  unsatisfactory,  since  many  children  have  developed  with 
far  less  regularity  than  this  scale  permits,  and  thus  often  fall 
behind  the  age  norm  in  some  of  the  tests,  and  are  able,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  pass  some  of  those  designed  for  normal  children 
much  older  than  they.  The  more  recent  tests,  now  being  per¬ 
fected  by  Professor  Yerkes  of  the  Massachusetts  Psychopathic 
Institute,  B'r.  Eugene  II.  Mullan  of  the  U.  S.  Health  Service, 
and  others,  are  placing  point  values  to  each  question  ami  then 
making  standards  of  point  values  for  each  year  of  physical 
growth.  Such  a  system  may  prove  far  more  satisfactory. 

Another  great  flaw  in  the  Binet  tests  is  the  continued  use  of 
language.  As  many  of  the  children  suspected  of  mental  defi¬ 
ciency  are  illiterate  or  of  foreign  birth,  it  becomes  impossible  to 
regard  the  results  in  such  cases  as  being  scientific.  Dr.  Healy  of 
the  Chicago  Juvenile  Psychopathic  Clinic,  Dr.  Knox  of  the  Ellis 
Island  Immigration  Station,  Drs.  Thorndike  and  Korsworthy  of 
Columbia  University,  and  others  have  introduced  many  tests 
which  depend  entirely  on  manual  skill,  but  here  also  enters  into 
play  the  ignorance  and  lack  of  training  of  many  for  whom  these 
tests  were  devised. 
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On  the  whole,  then,  the  many  systems  of  psychological  tests 
are  a  helpful  adjunct  to  the  proper  determination  of  the  mental 
status  of  an  individual,  but  cannot  in  any  way  he  regarded  by 
themselves  as  a  complete  scientific  method  of  diagnosis. 

Dr.  Fernald  sums  up  the  value  of  these  tests  as  follows: 

*  “  The  Binet  tests,  in  the  hands  of  competent  examiners, 
usually  corroborate  the  results  of  clinical  examination  in  the 
recognition  of  all  degrees  of  mental  defect  in  older  persons. 
These  tests  are  not  so  effective  in  detecting  slight  mental 
defect  in  worldwise  adolescents  and  adults.  In  other  words, 
the  Binet  tests  corroborate  where  we  do  not  need  corrobora¬ 
tion,  and  are  not  decisive  where  the  differential  diagnosis  of 
the  high  grade  defective  from  the  normal  is  in  question.” 

So  many  factors  enter  into  the  development  of  the  mind  of  an 
individual  that  no  one  branch  of  science  can  complete  the  work 
of  diagnosis,  cure  or  prevention  of  mental  pathology.  Medicine, 
psychology,  sociology  must  unite  in  the  application  of  our  present 
knowledge  in  the  care  of  the  defectives  and  in  the  extension  of 
our  knowledge  of  the  causes  of  deficiency. 

It  has  been  necessary  to  make  this  digression  from  our  account 
of  the  historical  development  of  work  for  the  feeble-minded  in 
this  State  because  we  must  bear  these  facts  in  mind  in  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  steps  taken  in  the  past  fifteen  years  for  the 
proper  care  of  the  subnormal. 

Tn  1907  the  conditions  of  overcrowding  in  the  institutions 
and  schools  for  the  defectives  grew  so  menacing  that  the  Legis¬ 
lature  finally  created  Letchworth  Village  at  Thiells,  where  an 
ideal  custodial  school  on  the  colony  plan  and  equipped  for  indus¬ 
trial  training  is  planned  for  the  care  of  2,500  feeble-minded. 
Unfortunately  these  plans  have  been  held  up  for  many  years  by 
the  red  tape  of  our  State  supervisory  officials  and  the  ideal  of 
economy  held  by  our  executives  and  representatives. 

In  a  report  just  published  by  the  Board  of  Managers  the  whole 
history  of  the  delay  in  completing  Letchworth  Village  is  so 
strongly  brought  out  that  it  will  surely  arouse  public  opinion  to 
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the  point  where  the  Legislature  and  the  authorities  will  take  con¬ 
structive  action  at  once. 

Medical  Inspection 

The  campaign  against  physical  defects  among  ^school  children 
and  the  resultant  organization  of  a  system  of  school  doctors  and 
nurses  awoke  the  medical  profession  in  this  country  to  the  need 
of  special  research  among  the  subnormal.  The  immediate  neces¬ 
sity  was  to  develop  a  system  of  psychiatric  diagnosis  that  would 
offset  the  wave  of  unprofessional  methods  used  by  the  amateur, 
but  sincerely  ardent  followers  of  Binet.  In  con-sequence  several 
clinics  were  opened  in  hospitals  and  dispensaries  for  the  diagnosis 
of  the  feeble-minded.  In  1913,  Dr.  Max  G.  Schlapp,  now  a 
member  of  this  Commission,  organized  the  Clearing  House  for 
Mental  Defectives  under  the  Department  of  Public  Charities  of 
New  York  -City.  To  this  clinic  thousands  of  patients  are  brought 
for  diagnosis  from  the  courts,  schools,  charities,  settlements  and 
other  social  agencies.  This  is  the  nearest  approach  in  the  whole 
State  to  the  official  experiment  undertaken  in  Ohio,  Seattle,  and 
in  Cook  County,  Ilk,  by  the  Juvenile  Psychopathic  Laboratories  or 
in  Massachusetts  by  the  State  Psychopathic  Hospital.  Outside 
of  New  York  City,  the  communities  are  entirely  dependent  upon 
the  medical  staffs  of  the  local  hospitals  or  the  municipal  depart¬ 
ment  of  health. 

Tiie  Pathology  of  Defect 

Education  promises  much  for  the  proper  training  of  our 
mental  defectives  for  lives  of  self-respect  and  self-support.  Hut 
in  the  advance  of  medical  science  lies  the  real  hope  of  at  least 
lessening  the  number  of  cases  of  defect,  which  must  be  regarded 
as  hopeless.  Not  that  we  have  nor  can  ever  have  a  medical  cure 
for  all  mental  subnormality ;  but  by  scientific  research  and  patient 
experimentation,  medicine  may  yet  fathom  some  of  the  etiological 
causes  of  such  subnormality  and  of  its  hereditary  transmission. 
It  has  long  been  definitely  known  that  Cretinism  is  due  to  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  the  secretion  of  the  thyroid  gland  in  proper  amount. 
Already  there  are  indications  that  other  forms  of  defect  can  be 
traced  to  the  lack  or  improper  proportion  of  certain  other  internal 
secretions.  It  may  take  many  years  before  any  definite  discov- 
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eries  in  this  regard  are  made  and  at  present  our  knowledge  is 
very  limited  indeed.  But  there  is  enough  knowledge  to  permit 
us  to  hope  for  further  scientific  revelations  some  day  —  once 
such  knowledge  of  causation  becomes  exact,  a  method  of  treat¬ 
ment  and  of  prevention  must  follow. 

Modern  psychology  has  developed  a  clinical  interest  in  the 
pathology  of  subnormal  intellect.  But  for  the  affective  or  tem¬ 
peramental  side  of  life,  we  must  turn  to  the  neurologist  and 
psychiatrist  for  help. 

In  certain  cases  of  mental  defect  the  structure  of  the  brain 
is  irreparably  faulty  or  injured,  due  to  causes  either  congenital 
or  prenatal.  In  certain  other  types  definite -and  permanent  injury 
or  disease  may  have  impaired  the  organic  development  of  the 
brain  after  birth.  But  there  are  some  types  of  feeble-minded- 
ness,  how  many  as  yet  unknown,  where  the  brain  cells  are  poten¬ 
tially  perfect,  and  yet  there  is  a  total  or  partial  inability  to  coordi¬ 
nate  muscular  and  psychological  reactions.  These  are  the,  cases 
that,  are  some  day  to  be  explained  by  the  advance  of  scientific 
knowledge  of  the  metabolism  of  tho  nervous  system. 

Through  the  application  of  the  Wasserman  tests  we  are  dis¬ 
covering  how  intimately  syphilis  is  associated  causatively  with 
mental  defect.  Dr.  Fernald  affirms  that  even  in  the  highest 
grade  defective,  some  brain  lesions  are  found  and  that  to  a  sur¬ 
prising  degree  these  are  traceable  to  the  presence  of  syphilis. 
This  is  but  one  illustration  of  the*  fants  being  brought  out  under 
the  research  of  scientists.  Another  field  in  which  investigation  is 
being  carried  on  is  the  relationship  between  the  physical  condi¬ 
tion  and  metabolism  of  the  mother  and  the  normal  development  of 
the  foetus. 

Not  only  must  a  brain  have  all  the  normal  nerve  cells  devel¬ 
oped  in  order  to  react  normally,  but  it  must  also  be  nurtured  by  the 
proper  chemical  elements  in  the  proper  proportions.  Each  group 
of  nerve  cells,  according  to  our  specialists,  have  a  definite  point 
of  resistance  beyond  which  they  must  be  stimulated  if  a  reaction 
is  to  occur.  This  point  of  resistance  is  known  as  the  threshold 
of  functional  activity.  Moreover,  many  of  the  chemical  organic 
combinations  organically  produced  in  the  body  are  selective  and 
act  only  in  certain  ways  on  certain  special  groups  of  cells.  Thus 
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if  the  metabolism  of  the  whole  body  be  disturbed  by  the  addition 
or  subtraction  of  some  of  the  chemical  substances  secreted  by 
the  glands,  the  threshold  of  functional  activity  for  that  particular 
group  of  cells  affected  will  be  raised  or  lowered,  as  the  case  may 
be.  If  this  disturbance  be  very  marked,  and  the  chemical  ele¬ 
ments  missing  to  any  great  degi'ee,  over  a  long  enough  period  of 
time,  the  threshold  may  be  so  seriously  affected  as  permanently 
to  arrest  normal  mental  development,  and  thus  cause  feeble¬ 
mindedness. 

This  is  still  a  theoretical  conception  —  though  it  has  been 
borne  out  in  the  experience  of  those  who  have  worked  with  the 
Cretins  or  those*  suffering  from  Myxoedema  —  a  state  of  feeble¬ 
mindedness  closely  simulating  Cretinism.  Here  the  patients  have 
been  greatly  benefited  by  the  artificial  supplying  of  the  missing 
secretion  —  in  this  case  the  extract  from  the  thyroid  gland  —  to 
the  point  necessary  to  lower  the  threshold  of  functional’  activity 
tq  approximate  the  normal. 

It  is  this  hope  that  makes  it  imperative  for  the  State  to  support 
laboratory  research  work  for  the  further  inquiry  into  this  matter. 
It.  is  the  possibility  of  success  that  makes  it  imperative  on  all  in¬ 
terested  in  this  problem  —  physicians,  psychologists,  educators  and 
social  workers  to  lose  sight  of  their  differences  and  unite  in  the 
most  earnest  and  most  sincere  efforts  to  make  that  success  sure. 

Another  great  branch  of  science  has  come  forward  with  new 
light  to  shed  that  brings  promise  of  future  help.  The  biologist 
has  seriously  taken  up  the  study  of  eugenics  and  has  drawn  new 
attention  to  the  all  important  factor  of  heredity  in  mental  defect. 
Some  eugenists  go  so  far  as  to  maintain  that  heredity  is  the  only 
factor,  and  that  a  part  of  our  mental  deficiency  represents  the 
permanence  of  a  degenerate  class  stock  whose  ancestry  can  be 
traced  to  the  aboriginal  savages  and  primitive  races,  even  to  a 
simian  ancestry. 

The  development  of  the  Eugenics  Kecord  Office  at  Cold  Spring 
Harbor,  Long  Island,  of  which  Dr.  Charles  B.  Davenport  is  the 
director,  has  done  much  to  familiarize  the  public  in  general  with 
the  true  hereditary  character  of  feehle-mindedness  and  the  degree 
to  which  it  is  a  menace  in  the  community.  The  tracing  of  the 
careers  of  the  Ham  Family  and  the  Hill  Folk  has  greatly 
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strengthened  this  idea  in  the  minds  of  the  people  who  were  al¬ 
ready  awakened  by  the  earlier  histories  of  the  Jukes,  the  Zeros,  the 
Ishmaelites  and  the  Kallikaks. 

With  medicine,  psychology  and  eugenics  to  develop  new  lines 
of  thought,  and  with  social,  charitable,  and  educational  authorities 
everywhere  revealing  the  relationship  of  deficiency  to  backward¬ 
ness  and  truancy,  crime  and  vice,  poverty  and  degeneracy,  there 
lias  been  an  arousing  of  public  interest,  that  must  now  surely  he 
solidified  into  an  insistent  demand  for  the  scientific  treatment  of 
the  present  sufferers,  and  the  prevention  of  the  propagation  of 
their  suffering  in  the  years  to  come. 

Having  spoken  first  of  the  great  social  importance  of  this 
problem  of  feeble-mindedness,  and  then  sketched  an  outline  of  the 
historical  development  of  our  efforts  in  the.  several  fields  of  educa¬ 
tion,  psychology,  biology,  sociology  and  medicine,  let  us  now  turn 
to  a  consideration  of  the-  actual  facts  surrounding  the  problem  in 
Hew  York  State  at  the  present  time.  We  have  stated  how  thfe 
commission  approached  the  question  —  we  here  present  our  find¬ 
ings  and  then  take  up  the  various  remedial  recommendations  we 
offer  as  our  program  for  State  provision. 

The  Problem  in  New  York  State 

More  than  30,000  mental  defectives  are  at  liberty  in  the  com¬ 
munity  today.  In  general  these  are  not  cases  of  which  there  can 
be  any  shadow  of  a  doubt.  There  are  now  21,263  defectives  known 
definitely  as  feeble-minded  who  are  without  restraint  or  public 
control.  There  is  no  doubt  that  many  more  exist  in  the  com¬ 
munity,  but  these  have  actually  been  reported  to  the  field  work¬ 
ers  of  the  Bureau  of  Analysis  and  Investigation  of  the  State  Board 
of  Charities. 

Each  one  is  a  potential  pauper,  criminal,  or  pervert.  Many  of 
them  probably  will  transmit  this  defect  to  their  children  and  their 
children’s  children.  Each  one  is  so  clearly  defective  as  to  become 
known  to  one  at  least  of  our  social  agencies. 

*  In  the  State  institutions  created  specially  for  their  care  there 
are  now  2,939  defectives.  In  the  school  and  asylum  at  Randall’s 
Island  there  are  1,332  more,  thus  making  a  total  of  4,271  now 


*  These  figures  are  taken  from  the  Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities.  1914. 
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housed  in  custodial  institutions.  In  each  case  there  is  a  long 
waiting  list  which  would  be  much  longer  were  not  the  hopelessness 
of  getting  patients  admitted  so  well  known.  In  almshouses  and 
city  homes  there  are  1,580  more.  It  is  estimated  that  the  feeble¬ 
minded  form  15  per  cent  of  the  inmates  of  our  prisons  and  jails, 
40  per  cent  of  those  in  girls’  reformatories,  and  20  per  cent  of  those 
in  boys’  reformatories,  thus  totalling  in  all  to  some  4,500  mental 
defectives  in  penal  and  correctional  institutions  in  the  State. 

It  is  absurd  to  attempt  reformatory  education  with  a  mentally 
defective  person.  The  feeble-minded  may  be  trained  in  good 
habits  but  they  cannot  be  given  moral  judgment.  Our  reformatory 
institutions  should  he  kept  free  from  these  unmoral  people  and 
saved  for  the  great  number  of  those  who  have  become  immoral. 

To-  attempt  reformation  is  a  gross  waste  of  time  and  of  money. 
The  average  cost  per  inmate  in  a  specially  organized  institution 
for  defectives  is  half  of  the  average  cost  in  our  reformatory  insti¬ 
tutions. 

Results  of  Past  Neglect 

•We  are  clogging  up  our  whole  penal  system  with  thousands  of 
defective  offenders  who  are  utterly  without  a  conscious  realiza¬ 
tion  of  their  wrong-doing,  and  mentally  unable  to  resist  the  fur¬ 
ther  temptations  that  press  upon  them  when  at  liberty.  We  are 
permitting  our  almshouses  to  be  used  as  hibernating  centers  and 
lying-in  hospitals  for  the  defective  vagrant  who  is  roaming  the 
countryside,  spreading  vice  and  disease  and  breeding  defective, 
illegitimate  children.  We  are  retarding  the  development  of  our 
normal  school  children  by  filling  the  grades  with  thousands  of 
feeble-minded  who  are  inherently  uneducable.  We  are  permitting 
the  increase  of  mental  deficiency  by  blinking  at  the  marriage  and 
illicit  intercourse  of  defectives.  We  are  sapping  the  moral  and 
physical  strength  of  our  people  by  standing  in  idleness  before  the 
ever  spreading  tide  of  tuberculosis,  venereal  disease  and  social 
degeneracy  that  follows  inevitably  in  the  wake  of  amentia. 

These  facts  have  long  been  known  to  those  who  have  given 
study  to  all  social  questions.  They  have  been  presented  to>  the 
Legislature  time  and  again,  but  never  until  now  with  the  accuracy 
that  must  compel  action.  The  census  of  defectives  presented  in  the 
appended  report  of  Dr.  Gertrude  E.  Hall,  Director  of  the  Bureau 
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of  Analysis  and  Investigation  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities, 
proves  beyond  question  the  great  and  growing  menace  of  feeble¬ 
mindedness  throughout  our  State.  The  returns  from  the  penal 
institutions  received  in  answer  to  a  special  questionnaire  sent 
out  by  the  Prison  Association  of  New  York  prove  the  great  num¬ 
ber  of  defectives  that  are  at  present  burdening  our  prisons  and 
reformatories.  The  data  obtained  from  the  questionnaires  sent  out 
to  the  principals  of  schools  having  ungraded  classes  in  New  York, 
Rochester,  Solvav,  Buffalo,  Elmira,  Albany,  Schenectady,  Mt. 
Vernon  and  New  Rochelle,  show  conclusively  the  number  of  low 
grade  children  that  are  in  urgent  need  of  institutional  treatment. 
The  figures  of  overcrowding  in  the  present  asylums  and  colonies 
and  the  testimony  of  all  authorities  in  the  State  prove  the  dire 
need  of  an  immediate  extension  of  such  provision. 

And  finally  the  special  intensive  survey  of  Westchester  county 
made  by  Dr.  Hall  and  her  staff  and  by  Dr.  Eugene  H.  Mullan  of 
the  United  State  Health  Service  presents  a  dramatic  picture  of 
the  distress  and  misery  caused  in  one  county  by  the  neglect  and 
false  economy  of  our  public  officials. 

If  these  facts  and  figures  shock  the  State  to  action  well  and 
good.  But  that  action  should  be  highly  practical,  intelligent  and 
far  reaching.  From  now  on  every  step  taken  in  the  care  of  the 
mental  refectives  must  be  part  of  a  broad  constructive  program. 
Before  putting  forward  the  one  we  offer  to  offset  this  great  social 
need,  we  believe  it  is  necessary  to  go  deeper  into  the  constructive 
criticism  of  our  present  method  of  attacking  the  problem.  Thus 
we  shall  here  speak  of  the  inadequacy  of  our  present  care  and 
show  first  the  impossibility  of  making  proper  diagnoses  of  those 
who  appear  subnormal ;  second  the  embarrassments  and  difficul¬ 
ties  met  bv  our  overcrowded  institutions;  third,  the  present  con¬ 
fusion,  waste  and  inefficiency  of  our  special  educational  schemes, 
and  lastly  the  utter  ignorance  and  neglect  of  this  serious  problem 
in  the  other  departments  of  government  and  society. 
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CHAPTER  II 
Mental  Diagnosis 
1.  In  Schools 

In  no  city  in  this  State  is  the  work  of  diagnosing  and  providing 
for  defective  children  in  the  public  schools  adequately  conceived 
and  supported.  The  problem  is  still  so  new  and  its  implications 
so  extensive  and  costly  that  our  educational  systems  have  been 
unable  to  keep  abreast  of  its  needs.  There  has  been  a  great  deal 
of  time  and  energy  wasted  in  the  last  20  years  since  the  ungraded 
classes  were  established,  in  bitter  contention  and  rivalry  with 
those  who  were  anxious  to  extend  the  capacity  of  the  public  insti¬ 
tutions  or  assert  the  authority  of  other  public  departments  in  the 
mental  examinations  of  the  school  children.  But  all  too  little  at¬ 
tention  has  been  paid  to  the  far  more  important  task  of  correlating 
all  the  factors  essential  to  a  campaign  against  feeble-mindedness. 
Schools,  clearing  houses,  laboratories  and  institutions  are  all  nec¬ 
essary.  Teachers,  psychologists  and  psychiatrists,  social  workers, 
public  officials,  scientists  and  specialists  must  all  work  together 
since  their  work  must  be  supplementary. 

The  larger  cities  in  New  York  have  developed  a  local  system  of 
mental  examination  which  is  largely  a  makeshift  dependent  upon 
local  history  rather  than  upon  correct  theory.  Thus  in  Rochetser 
the  Board  of  Education  has  organized  a  Bureau  of  Child  Study 
which  is  making  its  examinations  through  its  own  physician  and 
staff.  Already  it  is  being  used  by  the  juvenile  court  and  other 
officials  and  is  rapidly  being  forced  to  undertake  more  than  it  has 
the  time  and  money  for.  This  is  clearly  recognized  by  the  author¬ 
ities  and  by  the  people  of  Rochester  who  are  unanimously  in  favor 
of  a  State  wide  system  of  psychopathic  clinics  for  mental  suspects 
of  all  ages  and  from  every  department. 

In  Buffalo  the  schools  depend  upon  the  medical  inspectors  of 
the  Board  of  Health,  and  all  are  agreed  that  these  officials  are 
already  overburdened  with  work  and  cannot  give  time  to  a  thor¬ 
ough  mental  examination  of  school  children.  The  courts,  chari¬ 
ties  and  other  social  agencies  have  to  depend  upon  the  assistance 
of  private  physicians  or  those  from  the  State  Hospital  for  the 
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Insane.  This  is  far  from  satisfactory  since  the  need  for  such 
mental  examinations  is  far  in  excess  of  the  number  of  those  com¬ 
petent  to  give  them  and  as  a  result  grave  mistakes  are  being  made 
by  the  punishment  of  those  who  are  not  mentally  responsible  for 
their  own  faults. 

Similar  conditions  exist  in  the  smaller  cities  of  the  State,  nota¬ 
bly  Utica,  Schenectady,  Elmira  and  Albany.  In  each  of  these 
communities  the  educational  authorities  are  struggling  to  meet  the 
pressing  need  for  special  classes  for  the  exceptional  child,  but  in 
no  one  of  them  is  there  adequate  provision  for  the  scientific  diag¬ 
nosis  of  the  mental  status  of  these  children. 

An  interesting  study  was  made  of  the  truants  and  delinquents 
in  the  Albany  schools  last  year  which  showed  mental  subnormal¬ 
ity  present  in  75  per  cent,  of  these  wayward  children.  When 
given  the  special  training  and  attention  accorded  the  retarded,  the 
delinquency  largely  disappeared  or  was  in  all  events  temporarily 
subdued.  This  but  goes  to  show  that  had  these  children  been  prop¬ 
erly  examined  prior  to  the  period  of  their  waywardness,  the  State 
might  have  been  spared  much  trouble  and  expense  and  the  indi¬ 
viduals  kept  from  the  temptations  which  because  of  their  mental 
condition  they  could  not  resist. 

In  the  city  of  Xew  York  the  system  is  naturally  more  extensive 
than  in  the  smaller  communities,  but  on  the  other  hand,  because 
of  the  very  size  of  the  problem  it  is  in  some  ways  less  adequate 
than  elsewhere.  Here  the  children  who  are  suspected  by  the 
teacher  or  principal  as  being  subnormal  are  referred  directly  to 
the  supervisor  of  ungraded  classes  and  examined  by  the  phy¬ 
sicians  and  their  psychological  assistants  retained  by  the  depart¬ 
ment  for  this  special  purpose.  These  physicians  are  supposed  to 
visit  each  school  district  at  least  twice  a  year.  So  huge  is  the 
problem,  however,  in  this  school  system  which  has  jurisdiction 
over  more  than  750,000  school  children  that  it  becomes  a  physical 
impossibility  for  these  physicians  to  cover  the  field.  Thus  there 
are  many  children  retained  in  the  regular  grades  who  are  without 
doubt  defective.  This  naturally  tends  to  choke  the  whole  educa¬ 
tional  work  in  these  grades  and  often  to  retard  the  development  of 
the  other  pupils. 

In  speaking  of  the  restricted  appropriations  for  special  class 
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work  Mrs.  M.  C.  Ford,  Secretary  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment,  said : 

“  The  estimate  of  the  department  of  education  for  1915  as 
originally  printed  was  subsequently  revised  and  certain  very 
substantial  reductions  were  made  in  the  item  for  ungraded 
work  by  the  Board  of  Education  itself.  Subsequently  they 
requested  the  reinstatement  of  certain  items  for  supplies  and 
equipment  which  they  themselves  had  withdrawn.  This 
request  came  after  the  figures  had  been  finally  made  up  and 
was  denied.  I  feel  sure  that  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Ap¬ 
portionment  has  never  been  fully  convinced  that  it  had  ade¬ 
quate  scientific  facts  at  its  command  to  determine  accurately 
and  scientifically  just  what  appropriations  for  this  particular 
feature  of  the  work  might  be  justified  from  time  to  time. 
You  will  appreciate  of  course  that  it  is  not  an  easy  thing  to 
pile  up,  with  our  growing  school  appropriations,  large  sums 
of  money  for  a  division  of  work  which  is  still  so  largely  in 
an  experimental  stage.  We  are  not  fully  satisfied  that  a  sci¬ 
entific  method  is  employed  at  every  point  in  the  public  school 
system  of  the  city  in  the  matter  of  making  a  determination  as 
to  whether  or  not  a  given  child  is  a  defective  or  not.  Of 
course  it  is  fundamentally  important  before  we  make  appro¬ 
priation  for  so-called  defective  children  that  we  be  sure  on 
that  point,  that  the  children  so  selected  are  selected  by  scien¬ 
tific  methods  and  that  the  provision  requested  is  for  only  such 
children  as  should  be  included  in  these  classes.” 

Two  years  ago  Dr.  Henry  II.  Goddard,  Research  Director  for 
the  Vineland  Training  School,  made  an  investigation  of  the  work 
of  these  ungraded  classes  for  the  Committee  on  School  Inquiry 
of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  in  which  lie  stated 
that  there  were  conservatively  two  per  cent,  or  15,000  defectives 
in  the  public  school  system.  The  soundness  of  this  estimate  has 
been  questioned  by  Miss  Farrell,  the  supervisor  of  ungraded  classes. 
It  is  not  desirable  here  to  defend  either  side  of  this  contention, 
but  it  is  necessary  to  indicate  it,  and  also  the  estimate  made  in 
the  report  on  provision  for  exceptional  children  made  for  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education  by  James  H.  Van  Sickle, 
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Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Springfield,  Mass.,  Lightner 
Witmer,  director  of  the  Psychological  Laboratory  of  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  Leonard  P.  Ayres,  director  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education,  Russell  Sage  Foundation.  That  report  states 
as  follows : 

*  “  If  all  of  the  children  in  our  public  schools  could  be 
ranked  according  to  their  intellectual  abilities,  it  is  probable 
that  a  rough  classification  would  group  them  about  as 
follows : 

Talented .  4  per  cent. 

Bright  . 92  per  cent. 

Normal  . 

.'Slow  . 

Feeble-minded  .  4  per  cent. 

“  The  four  per  cent,  here  designated  as  feeble-minded  may 
for  administrative  purposes  be  divided  into  two  groups. 
The  lower  one  includes  about  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  of  the 
entire  school  membership  and  consists  of  children  of  the 
lowest  grade  of  mentality  found  in  the  public  schools.  They 
are  genuinely  mentally  deficient,  and  can  not  properly  be 
treated  in  the  public  schools.  They  are  institutional  cases, 
and  should  be  removed  to  institutions. 

“  Ranking  just  above  these  are  the  remaining  three  and 
one-half  per  cent,  who  are  feeble-minded  but  who  can  be  given 
a  certain  amount  of  training  in  special  classes  in  the  public 
schools.  This  is  not  the  sort  of  treatment  that  they  should 
ideally  receive,  for  few  of  them  can  ever  become  independ¬ 
ent  members  of  the  community,  but  it  is  the  sort  that  they 
should  have  if  they  are  to  be  dealt  with  at  all  bv  the  public 
school  systems  as  now  constituted. 

“  The  foregoing  statements  in  regard  to  this  lowest  group 
in  the  intellectual  scale  are  of  necessity  based  on  meager 
evidence,  for  the  reason  that  few  comprehensive  psychologi¬ 
cal  surveys  of  entire  systems  have  been  conducted.  They 
represent  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  those  who  have  con¬ 
ducted  such  investigations  as  have  been  made.” 


*Report  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  1911,  Bulletin  No.  14. 
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In  the  admission  that  both  these  estimates  are  based  on  too 
scanty  an  array  of  facts  and  too  faulty  a  method  of  judgment  we 
must  be  careful  not  to  overlook  their  significance.  Dr.  Eugene 
H.  Mullan,  after  a  very  thorough  examination  of  one  school  in 
Yonkers  declared  that  nine  out  of  the  1,100  scholars  were  clearly 
low  grade  institutional  cases  of  mental  defect  and  eleven  others 
were  suspiciously  subnormal.  Disregarding  for  the  moment  the 
difference  between  retardation  and  feeble-mindedness,  this  result 
—  twenty  out  of  1,100  comes  surprisingly  close  to  Dr.  Goddard’s 
percentage.  Moreover  in  a  reprint  of  his  report  Dr.  Goddard 
maintains : 

*  “While  no  importance  is  attached  to  the  estimate  of 
15,000  defectives,  if  it  were  only  half  that  the  conclusions 
in  the  report  would  remain  the  same — the  indications  are 
strong,  and  from  many  sources,  that  two  per  cent,  of  the 
school  population  is  an  underestimate  of  the  number  of  men¬ 
tal  defectives  in  any  community.” 

It  is  surely  true,  aside  from  all  estimates,  that  there  are  a  great 
many  more  subnormal  children  in  the  school  population  of  New 
York  City  than  the  3,000  that  are  being  cared  for  in  the  ungraded 
classes.  And  this  is  typical  of  conditions  in  all  our  cities.  The 
testimony  of  teachers  and  principals  all  over  the  State  prove  that 
nowhere  is  the  care  extensive  enough  numerically.  This  is  due 
first  to  the  lack  of  financial  support  given  this  particular  form 
of  educational  work  and  second  to  the  incoherence  of  the  present 
method  of  diagnosis  and  care  of  the  subnormal  child  extant  in 
the  school  systems. 

Classification  of  Defective  School  Pupils 

Moreover  the  system  of  classification  of  these  definitely  diag¬ 
nosed  as  feeble-minded  is  not  adequately  carried  out  in  our  school 
systems.  Although  in  the  larger  cities  there  is  an  attempt  made 
to  group  together  in  rough  classifications  the  children  in  similar 
mental  capacity  it  is  found  impracticable  to  do  so  to  any  satis¬ 
factory  degree.  Thus  we  find,  in  the  same  class  room,  defectives 
of  all  types  and  ages.  It  is  without  doubt  impossible  and  per- 


*Sebool  Training  of  Defective  Children,  1914. 
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haps  unnecessary  anywhere  in  schools,  institutions  or  in  the  com¬ 
munity  to  make  such  groupings  accurately  according  to  mental 
ability,  but  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  classifications 
be  sufficiently  thorough  to  assure  the  development  of  each  defec¬ 
tive  to  the  highest  possible  point  of  his  happiness  and  usefulness. 
Thus  it  is  wrong  to  place  the  high  grade  borderline  subnormal 
child  together  with  the  low  grade  imbecile.  Yet  this  practice  is 
all  too  common  in  our  schools  today. 

As  proof  herewith  we  present  tables  showing  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  actual  and  mental  age  of  school  children  in  the  same 
classes.  These  are  taken  almost  at  random  from  the  question¬ 
naires  returned  to  us  by  the  principals. 

These  questionnaires  were  first  prepared  by  the  Secretary  in 
collaboration  with  Commissioner  Duggan.  Upon  the  request  of 
Hon.  William  H.  Maxwell,  Superintendent  of  Schools  for 
Yew  York  city,  they  were  revised  by  the  Census  Bureau  of  the 
Municipal  Department  of  Education,  and  adopted  after  con¬ 
ference  with  the  authorities  of  the  State  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion.  Even  with  the  care  with  which  they  were  prepared,  they 
proved  of  little  real  value  except  for  the  recording  of  these  age 
tables  for  the  scholars  in  the  ungraded  classes.  It  was  impossible 
to  correlate  the  few  facts  brought  out  by  the  answers  to  the  other 
questions  which  attempted  to'  deal  with  the  social  and  economic 
factors  in  the  child’s  life.  The  data  relative  to  the  place  of  birth 
of  the  children  and  their  parents  were  so  unreliable  and  incom¬ 
plete  as  to  prove  of  no  real  value  whatsoever. 

But  in  presenting  these  comparisons  between  the  mental  and 
actual  age  of  the  special  class  pupils,  the  Commission  feels  that 
a  condition  is  revealed  that  needs  the  most  careful  and  thorough 
investigation  on  the  part  of  all  educational  experts.  Both  local 
and  State  Departments  of  Education  must  pay  particular  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  better  training  and  supervision  of  those  mentally  sub¬ 
normal  who  are  to  be  entrusted  into  their  care. 
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Surely,  it  is  unfair  to  the  individual  development  of  these 
children  to  keep  such  diversified  types  in  the  same  room  and 
under  much  the  same  instruction.  The  low  grade  children  should 
be  sent  away  to  institutions  and  the  capacity  of  these  enlarged. 
Over  the  higher  grades  even  more  careful  watch  should  be  kept. 
They  should  be  studied  individually,  and  given  such  special  in¬ 
struction  as  best  fits  and  trains  their  individual  capacity.  As 
with  normal  people,  temperament  and  habit  play  a  great  part  in 
the  development  of  the  moron  type  of  defective. 

As  our  knowledge  of  mental  analysis  grows  keener,  we  are  dis¬ 
covering  in  our  school  children  not  only  mental  defect  but  also 
the  symptoms  of  disease  which  may  later  break  out  into  demen¬ 
tia  praecox  or  other  forms  of  insanity.  Thus  we  are  coming  to 
the  time  when  we  may  he  able  to  recognize  dementia  before  it 
becomes  pronounced  and  may  determine  methods  of  overcoming 
it  before  the  individual  becomes  a  social  danger.  This  new  skill 
makes  it  even  more  imperative  than  ever  that  we  establish  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  social  and  psychiatric  examination  of  all  those  who  early 
in  life  show  a  marked  differentiation  from  normal  mentality. 
We  must  perfect  our  system  of  diagnosis  so  that  it  may  permit  a 
judgment  of  each  exceptional  individual  based  on  all  the  facts 
that  bear  upon  his  character.  We  must  combine  herein  the 
gentlest  tact  of  the  pedagogue  and  social  worker  with  the  keenest 
skill  of  the  psychologist,  physician  and  psychiatrist. 

The  system  of  diagnosis  in  our  schools  has  never  been  forced 
ahead  in  self  development  in  part  because  of  the  futility  of  mak¬ 
ing  scientific  examinations  when  the  facilities  for  caring  for 
those  thus  noted  as  uneducable  were  always  inadequate.  The 
Compulsory  Education  Law  permits  the  school  authorities  re¬ 
fusing  to  admit  the  idiot  and  low  grade  imbecile.  But  many  of 
this  latter  class  are  brought  to  the  schools  by  overburdened 
parents  and  are  accepted  because  there  is  no  other  place  in  the 
community  for  them.  Expressing  the  viewpoint  of  those  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  school  care  of  such  pupils  Miss  Eleanor  II.  Johnson 
of  the  Public  Education  Association  says: 

“  The  question  comes  up  again  and  again,  why  do  the 
schools  care  for  these  children  when  they  should  be  in  in- 
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stitutions  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  not  enough  recognized 
that  we  must  deal  with  conditions  as  they  are  and  that  the 
schools  provide  for  the  giving  of  education  as  the  law  stands. 
And  if  that  is  so,  all  children  must  be  registered  and  classi¬ 
fied  within  the  schools.” 

Mr.  Howard  Uudd  of  the  Public  Education  Association  also  says: 

“  Under  the  laws  of  the  state  the  parents  have  a  right  to 
send  their  children  to  school.  They  can  and  they  do  send 
them  to  school.  They  are  there  and  being  there  it  is  up  to 
the  school  to  handle  them.  They  can  not  compel  them  to 
go  into  institutions  even  if  they  would,  but  with  this  problem 
on  their  hands  it  seems  that  the  logical  thing  for  them  to  do 
is  not  to  leave  them  in  the  ordinary  classes  hut  to  put  them 
in  the  ungraded  classes,  however  incomplete  the  science  of 
this  subject  may  be  as  to  tlieir  best  treatment.” 

It  appears  to  the  Commission,  however,  that  no  real  effort  has 
been  made  by  the  public  school  authorities  to  get  the  State  authori¬ 
ties  to  make  the  additional  provision  necessary  to  receive  the  low 
grades  in  S’tate  custodial  asylums. 

2.  In  Courts 

Our  public  institutions  for  mental  defectives  are  pitiably  in¬ 
adequate  to  meet  the  need.  Because  they  can  accommodate  such 
a  handful  of  the  feeble-minded  in  the  State,  judicial  authorities 
have  considered  the  matter  of  commitment  as  hopeless  and  have 
sought  other  methods  of  care  and  training. 

Thus  although  a  law  was  passed  last  year  giving  the  courts 
power  of  commitment  over  the  feeble-minded  it  has  been  utilized 
in  but  a  few  instances,  because  of  the  lack  of  place  to  which  they 
may  be  committed.  This  law,  while  a  step  forward  in  our  whole 
attack  on  the  problem  of  the  defective  and  delinquent,  will  remain 
a  dead  letter  until  sufficient  accommodation  is  made  by  the  State 
to  care  for  those  who  come  under  its  provisions.  Meanwhile,  the 
judges  of  our  criminal  courts  are  forced  to  repeat  again  and  again 
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the  tragic  farce  of  sending  to  a  reformatory  or  correctional  insti¬ 
tution  those  who  are  mentally  subnormal  and  thereby  socially 
irresponsible. 

Here  too  as  in  the  schools  the  first  problem  is  the  determination 
of  the  mental  status  of  those  who  show  subnormal  tendencies. 
Nowhere  in  the  State  is  there  an  adequate  system  of  psychiatric 
examination  of  delinquents  before  they  are  tried  and  sentenced. 
In  New  York  city  many  of  the  judges  have  made  use  of  the 
Clearing  House;  elsewhere  private  physicians  or  experts  from 
municipal  and  State  departments  are  often  consulted,  but  up  till 
the  present  no  attempt  is  made  to  carry  out  this  examination  on 
any  broad  and  systematic  basis. 

The  Legislature  of  1912  provided  for  the  appointment  of  medi¬ 
cal  examiners  for  the  Children’s  Courts  of  New  York.  The 
application  of  this  law  might  do  much  good  though  it  would  be 
infinitely  better  to  join  this  system  and  those  in  the  schools,  courts 
for  adults,  and  charities  into  one  unified  co-ordinate  bureau  of 
government  if  the  greatest  results  are  to  be  achieved. 

Except  for  the  Clearing  House  in  NewT  York,  no  definite  at¬ 
tempt  has  been  made  to  include  a  mental  diagnosis  as  an  inherent 
part  of  our  public  machinery  for  the  adjudgment  of  those  adults 
who  become  dependent  or  delinquent.  In  consequence  we  find 
mental  defectives  in  all  our  reformatory  and  correctional  institu¬ 
tions  who  not  only  can  never  be  substantially  benefited  therein, 
but  who  become  a  disturbing  factor  in  the  work  and  discipline  of 
our  prisons. 

Deficiency  and  Crime 

Many  studies  have  been  made  to  determine  the  exact  percentage 
of  these  defective  delinquents  in  institutions  throughout  the 
country.  At  Elmira  Reformatory  Dr.  Christian  states  that  39 
per  cent  of  the  inmates  are  feeble-minded ;  at  Bedford  Reforma¬ 
tory  the  experts  working  there  under  the  Laboratory  of  Social 
Hygiene  report  22  per  cent  of  their  charges  as  defectives,  as  State 
Training  School  at  Hudson  20  per  cent  of  the  commitments  in 
the  last  year  have  been  returned  to  the  community  as  being  too 
deficient  for  reformatory  treatment. 
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The  penal  institutions  of  New  York  city  and  the  county  jails 
reported  to  the  Prison  Association  as  follows : 


Place 

Feeble- 

Popu- 

Per 

minded 

lation 

cent 

Workhouse,  Blackwell’s  Island . 

220 

1,  554 

.  14 

City  Prison,  Brooklyn . . 

28 

495 

.06 

City  Prison,  Queen’s  Borough,  L.  I.  City.  .  . 

1 

281 

.03 

Branch  Workhouse,  Hart’s  Island . 

152 

836 

.18 

Reformatory,  Hart’s  Island . 

19 

447 

.04 

Penitentiary,  Blackwell’s  Island . 

53 

1462 

.03 

City  Prison,  Manhattan . 

52 

703 

.07 

Total,  New  York  City . 

5,  778 

.09 

Feeble- 

Popu- 

Per 

Place 

minded 

lation 

cent 

Lowville  . 

0 

15 

Albany  . 

47 

500 

Rochester  . 

513 

Richmond  . 

0 

37 

Poughkeepsie  . 

1 

47 

Ovid  . 

0 

0 

Elizabethtown  . 

1 

25 

Kingston  . 

0 

32 

Albion  . 

0 

25 

Watertown  . 

1 

58 

Canandaigua  . 

2 

31 

Riverhead  . 

10 

108 

Binghamton  . 

0 

32 

Newburgh  . 

0 

27 

Elmira  . 

0 

15 

Total  County  Jails . 

68 

1,  465 

.046 

These  estimates  are  more  conservative  than  many  that  have 
been  made  elsewhere  in  the  country.  Thus  Dr.  Goddard  in  his 
recent  work  on  “  Feeble-Minded  ness,”  published  in  1913,  gives 
the  following  table: 

Percentage  of  Defectives  Among  Inmates  of  Institutions 

Per  cent 
defective 


St.  Cloud,  Minnesota,  Reformatory .  54 

Rahway  Reformatory,  New  Jersey  (Binet)* .  46 

Lancaster,  Massachusetts  (girl’s  reformatory) .  60 

Lyman  School  for  Boys,  Westboro,  Massachusetts .  28 

Pentonville,  Illinois,  juveniles .  40 

Massachusetts  Reformatory,  Concord .  52 


*  Tested  by  the  Binet  scale. 
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Per  cent 
defective 


Elmira  Reformatory  .  70 

Geneva,  Illinois  (Binet)  .  89 

Ohio  Boys’  School  (Binet)  .  70 

Ohio  Girls’  School  (Binet)  .  70 

Virginia,  three  reformatories  (Binet) .  79 

New  Jersey  State  Home  for  Girls .  75 


Glen  Mills  Schools,  Pennsylvania,  girl’s  department.  .  .  .  about  72 


It  is  interesting  to  contrast  this  table  with  the  one  presented  by 
Dr.  Hastings  Hart  in  a  paper  read  before  the  American  Prison 


Association  in  November,  1912: 

Per  cent 
mental 

Institutions  defective 

New  York  State  Reformatory,  Elmira* .  about  37 

New  Jersey  State  Reformatory,  Rahway* .  about  33 

New  York  Reformatory  for  Women,  Bedford* .  about  37 

Massachusetts  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  Lancaster.  .  .  about  50 

Maryland  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  Baltimore .  about  GO 

New  Jersey  State  Home  for  Girls,  Trenton .  about  33 

Illinois  State  School  for  Boys,  St.  Charles .  about  20 


It  is  particularly  interesting  to  note  the  marked  difference  in 
the  estimates  given  for  the  same  institutions.  Dr.  Goddard  makes 
the  statement  following  his  table  that : 

“  The  percentages  above  given  are  not  in  all  cases  the 
official  figures  given  out  by  the  examiners,  but  are  the 
author’s  interpretation  based  on  the  facts  given  in  the  reports. 

“  Unfortunately  we  cannot  average  the  percentages  because 
the  reports  from  which  these  figures  were  taken  do  not  always 
state  the  number  of  persons  upon  whom  the  estimate  is  made. 

“A  glance  will  show  that  an  estimate  of  50  per  cent  is 
well  within  the  limit.  From  these  studies  we  might  conclude 
that  at  least  50  per  cent  of  all  criminals  are  mentally  de- 

*  The  figures  given  for  the  adult  reformatories  at  Elmira.  Rahway  and  Bedford 
probably  include  a  small  number  of  insane  persons,  though  the  great  majority  are 
feeble-minded. 
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fective.  Even  if  a  much  smaller  percentage  is  defective  it  is 
sufficient  for  our  argument  that  without  question  one  point 
of  attack  for  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  crime  is  the 
problem  of  feeble-mindedness.” 

Miss  Augusta  E.  Bronner,  assistant  director  of  the  Psycho¬ 
pathic  Institute,  connected  with  the  Juvenile  Court  of  Cook 
county,  Illinois,  in  her  study  of  the  proportion  of  feeble-mindedness 
among  offenders,  concludes  as  follows : 

*“(1)  All  studies  of  offenders  are  based  necessarily  on  a 
selected  group. 

(2)  Studies  made  in  institutions  deal  with  a  highly 
selected  group. 

(3)  All  such  studies  are  necessarily  unfair  representations 
of  the  whole  body  of  offenders. 

(4)  Studies  made  in  courts  just  prior  to  or  immediately 
following  trials  are  subject  to  grave  errors,  due  to  the  attitude 
of  the  examiner,  examinee,  or  both. 

(5)  External  factors  which  act  as  handicaps  to  the  ex¬ 
aminee  are  sometimes  involved. 

(6)  The  use  of  inadequate  tests  and  errors  in  procedure 
invalidate  the  results  given  in  numerous  studies  previously 
published. 

(7)  On  the  basis  of  a  study  of  more  than  500  cases  in  a 
group  as  little  selected  as  is  possible  to  obtain,  we  find  the 
percentage  of  feeble-minded  to  be  less  than  10  per  cent, 
while  the  group  of  those  normal  in  ability  exceeds  90  per 
cent.” 

It  is  very  necessary  that  we  are  thus  brought  back  to  a  reason¬ 
able  measure  of  subnormality  among  delinquents  but  on  the  other 
hand  we  must  consider  this  last  estimate  as  conservative  to  a  fault 
and  open  to  the  very  same  criticism  —  since  it  is  based  on  but  500 
cases  —  which  Miss  Brenner  rightly  places  on  other  estimates  less 
carefully  made. 

The  Great  Britain  Boyal  Commission  on  the  Care  of  the  Feeble- 
Minded,  which  made  the  most  elaborate  study  of  this  question  ever 

*A  Research  on  the  Proportion  of  Mental  Defectives  among  Delinquents,  Journal  of  Criminal 
Law  and  Criminology,  1914. 
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undertaken,  states  that  it  is  extremely  conservative  to  estimate 
10.28  per  cent,  of  all  prisoners  are  mental  defectives. 

Dr.  Walter  E.  Fernald,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Feeble-Minded  at  Waltham,  and  one  of  the  leaders 
in  this  work  in  America,  places  this  figure  at  25  per  cent. 

So  in  estimating  the  number  of  feeble-minded  prisoners  as  20 
per  cent  of  the  total  population  of  our  penal  institutions,  the  Com¬ 
mission  is  well  within  the  bounds  of  reasonability  and  is  proven  to 
be  correct  by  the  studies  made  among  selected  groups  in  such 
institutions  for  offenders  in  New  York. 

Diagnosis  Must  Precede  Treatment 

We  must  not  wait  until  the  offenders  of  the  law  are  sentenced 
and  committed  to  prisons  and  reformatories  before  examining  into 
their  normality.  The  diagnosis  of  mental  status  must  enter  into 
the  conduct  of  the  case  and  the  decision  of  the  judge  prior  to 
criminal  action  against  an  offender  who  is  suspected  of  being 
feeble-minded.  And  as  in  the  case  of  school  children,  this 
examination  must  be  as  thorough  as  is  possible  with  our  present 
knowledge  and  must  include  all  the  work  of  social  workers, 
psychologists,  physicians  and  psychiatrists.  As  a  guide  in  inter¬ 
preting  the  offense  and  the  latent  tendency  further  to  offend,  we 
must  bring  to  bear  in  each  case  the  social,  economic,  hereditary 
and  personal  history  of  the  individual  as  well  as  his  physical, 
psychological  and  pathological  condition. 

Deficiency  and  Prostitution. 

There  is  no  one  class  of  offenders  which  stands  in  more  crying 
need  of  such  a  system  of  examination  than  the  prostitute.  As 
society  faces  this  most  intimate  social  problem  with  increasing 
sincerity,  it  realizes  more  and  more  clearly  that  the  prostitute  is 
all  too  often  mentally  irresponsible  for  her  own  ruin. 

Again  if  we  attempt  to  estimate  the  percentage  of  fallen  women 
who  are  feeble-minded,  we  find  it  impossible  to  base  our  ideas 
with  any  satisfactory  exactitude.  The  studies  that  have  been 
made  are  based  on  too  small  a  number  to  give  scientific  authority 
to  their  conclusions.  Yet  they  were  all  done  with  extreme  care 
and  thoroughness  and  are  truly  significant. 
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The  Massachusetts  Commission  for  the  Investigation  of  the 
White  Slave  Traffic,  so-called,  reports  that  of  the  prostitutes  ex¬ 
amined  51  per  cent  were  feeble-minded.  One  hundred  sexual 
offenders  from  each  of  the  following  groups  were  thoroughly  ex¬ 
amined  without  any  further  process  of  selection. 

1.  Young  girls  under  sentence  in  the  State  Industrial  Schools. 

2.  Those  awaiting  trial  in  the  Boston  Detention  House. 

3.  Those  serving  sentence  in  correctional  institutions. 

The  table  of  results  is  as  follows : 


The  Mentality  of  tiie  Prostitute* 


Examined  at  — 

Totals 

Per  cent 

Prisons 

Detention 

house 

Industrial 

schools 

54 

46 

54 

154 

r^COtO 
iO-i— ^  | 

4 

7 

11 

42 

54 

39 

135 

100 

100 

100 

300 

100 

Dr.  Edith  R.  Spaulding, 

physician 

at  the  Massachusetts  Re- 

formatory  for  Women,  reported  that  of  205  sexual  offenders,  there 
examined,  over  half  were  found  to  be  mentally,  defective.  Her 

complete  table  follows  :f 

Cases 

Per  cent 

Mentallv  good  . 

43 

20.9) 

32.6 

Mentally  fair . 

24 

11.7  J 

Mentally  dull . 

30 

14.6 

Mentally  subnormal  .  .  . 

62 

30.3) 

52.8 

Moron  . 

45 

22. 5 J 

Imbecile  . 

1 

.... 

.... 

Total  cases  . 

.  205 

The  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections  of  Virginia  is  just 
completing  a  study  of  the  women  in  the  red  light  district  of  Rich¬ 
mond.  Out  of  120  women  tested  by  the  Binet  scale,  only  20  or 
18.6  per  cent  were  found  to  be  normal.  Dr.  Olga  Budgman  of 


♦Report  Massachusetts  Commission  on  Investigation  into  the  White  Slave  Traffic,  1914. 
fPaper  at  National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Corrections,  1914, 
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the  Reformatory  for  Girls  at  Geneva,  Illinois,  records  that  in  he^ 
opinion  out  of  the  104  girls  committed  there  for  immorality  97 
per  cent  were  mentally  defective. 

These  high  percentages  are  terribly  significant,  even  if  exag¬ 
gerated,  for  they  show  the  cruel  wrong  of  sending  a  girl  to  a 
reformatory  for  immorality  for  which  she  cannot  in  any  way  be 
blamed  and  where  she  cannot  in  any  way  be  helped.  If  we  turn 
our  attention  to  Yew  York  we  find  that  there  is  available  no  suit¬ 
able  method  of  examining  these  unfortunate  young  girls  at  the 
time  they  are  first  brought  into  court  for  a  sexual  offense. 

The  Yew  York  Probation  and  Protective  Association  has  long 
urged  the  erection  of  a  detention  home  in  Yew  York  City  where 
these  girls  might  be  mentally  examined  by  a  commission  of  ex¬ 
perts.  Until  such  a  place  is  established  in  every  large  center  of 
population  the  judges  have  little  choice  other  than  to  place  the 
girls  on  probation  or  commit  them  to  a  reformatory. 

Many  of  them  make  use  of  the  Clearing  House  for  Mental  De¬ 
fectives  and  also  of  the  few  private  clinics  in  the  city,  but  the 
accommodations  are  far  too  limited  to  fill  the  need. 

One  hundred  and  forty  girls  who  had  been  arrested  for  prosti¬ 
tution  were  examined  by  Dr.  Ellis,  psychologist  of  the  Yew  York 
Probation  and  Protective  Association.  Out  of  this  number  29 
or  20  per  cent  were  adjudged  to  be  so  deficient  mentally  as  to 
require  permanent  institutional  care. 

Of  62  girls  arrested  for  the  first  time  and  placed  on  probation 
by  the  Yight  Court  of  Yew  York  City  in  charge  of  the  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  Sisterhood  10  or  16  per  cent  were  found  to  be 
feeble-minded.  We  have  already  quoted*  the  estimate  of  37  per 
cent  made  by  the  superintendent  of  the  -Bedford  Reformatory. 
A  more  thorough  study  has  been  made  there  since  the  completion 
of  the  beautiful  new  reception  house  and  laboratory  of  social 
hygiene;*  which  shows  that  of  the  first  100  girls  observed,  20  were 
definitely  feeble-minded  and  in  need  of  permanent  custodial  care. 

The  1  aws  of  the  State  require  that  these  defective  girls  be  re¬ 
fused  retention  in  reformatories  and  be  returned  to  the  local  au¬ 
thorities.  The  regulation  reads  as  follows: 


*  Report  of  Bureau  of  Social  Hygiene,  1914 
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Return  of  Females  Improperly  Committed 

*  “  Whenever  it  shall  appear  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  board 
of  managers  of  any  such  institution,  that  any  person  com¬ 
mitted  thereto  is  not  of  proper  age  to  be  so  committed  or  is 
not  properly  committed,  or  is  insane  or  mentally  incapable 
of  being  materially  benefited  by  the  discipline  of  any  such 
institution,  such  board  of  managers  shall  cause  the  return 
of  such  female  to  the  county  from  which  she  was  so  com¬ 
mitted.  Such  female  shall  be  so  returned  in  the  custody  of 
one  of  the  persons  employed  by  such  board  of  managers  to 
convey  to  such  institutions  women  committed  thereto,  who 
shall  deliver  her  into  the  custody  of  the  sheriff  of  the  county 
from  which  she  was  committed.  Such  sheriff  shall  take  such 
female  before  the  magistrate  making  the  commitment,  or 
some  other  magistrate  having  equal  jurisdiction  in  such 
county,  to  be  by  such  magistrate  resentenced  for  the  offense 
for  which  she  was  committed  to  any  such  institution  and  dealt 
with  in  all  respects  as  though  she  had  not  been  so  committed. 
The  costs  and  expenses  of  the  return  of  such  female,  neces¬ 
sarily  incurred  and  paid  by  any  such  board  of  managers, 
shall  be  a  charge  against  the  county  from  which  such  female 
was  committed,  to  be  paid  by  such  county  to  such  board  of 
managers  in  the  same  manner  as  other  county  charges  are 
collected.” 

Later  we  shall  speak  of  the  wrong  done  both  to  these  mentally 
defective  girls  and  to  the  mentally  normal  inmates  of  these  re¬ 
formatories,  by  keeping  them  together  in  the  same  institution. 
The  point  here  that  cannot  be  emphasized  too  strongly  is  the  great 
waste  of  time,  effort  and  money  in  sentencing  and  committing  the 
prostitute  before  making  a  thorough  examination  of  her  mental 
capacity. 

As  in  the  care  of  subnormal  school  children  the  thousands  of 
offenders  against  law  are  being  subjected  to  a  social  treatment  that 
is  grossly  extravagant,  pitiably  inadequate  and  cruelly  unscientific. 
Before  definitely  determining  the  ability  of  a  child  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  educational  opportunities,  or  to  respect  the  rights  and 


*  Manual  New  York  State  Board  of  Charities. 
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duties  of  morality  and  citizenship,  a  thorough  examination  of  their 
heredity,  environment  and  training  and  a  complete  diagnosis  of 
their  physical  and  mental  capacity  should  he  made.  Such  exami¬ 
nation  and  diagnosis  must  he  made  when  the  individual  first  shows 
symptoms  of  marked  retardation  or  serious  delinquent  tendencies. 

Deficiency  and  Dependency 
Moreover,  this  is  also  true  of  the  thousands  who  are  unable  to 
earn  their  own  support  and  become  dependent  upon  the  com¬ 
munity.  Our  census  shows  that  9  per  cent  of  the  inmates  of  the 
county  almshouses  are  feeble-minded.  A  study  of  vagrancy  made 
by  the  Superintendent  of  the  New  York  City  Municipal  Lodging 
House  last  year  showed  that  12  per  cent  of  these  dependents  were 
definitely  defective  mentally.  In  her  review  of  One  Thousand 
Homeless  Men*  Mrs  Solenberger  says: 

“  The  condition  of  the  feeble-minded  man  or  boy  who  is 
found  among  the  homeless  is,  if  possible,  even  more  pitiable 
and  more  hopeless  than  that  of  most  of  the  insane.  For  even 
when  he  falls  into  the  hands  of  persons  who  would  gladly 
try  to  remove  him  from  the  road  and  provide  care  for  him, 
in  most  instances  little  or  nothing  can  be  done  in  his  behalf, 
for  the  reason  that,  after  he  has  passed  the  age  of  sixteen,  he 
is  not  eligible  for  admission  to  any  institution  for  the  feeble¬ 
minded  in  the  United  States,  except  in  Massachusetts.  The 
only  other  institution  in  which  he  may  be  placed  for  care  is 
the  poorhouse,  and  since  in  most  States  he  is  only  admitted 
and  not  committed  to  this,  it  is  of  but  little  avail  to  send  him 
there;  he  will  almost  invariably  wander  away  and  be  again 
upon  the  road  within  a  short  time.”! 

The  Russell  Sage  Foundation  in  its  survey  of  Newburgh,  N.  Y., 
found  that  4  per  centw  of  thq  dependency  was  due  to  mental 
deficiency.  Again  we  find  the  great  variance  in  estimates 
made  by  different  authorities,  for  Dr.  Goddard  in  his  recent  book 
states  it  as  “  highly  probable  that  at  least  50*  per  cent  of  the 
inmates  of  our  almshouses  are  feeble-minded.”  Rut  again 

*  Survey  .Association,  1914. 

f  New  York  State  has  adequate  legal  provision  for  the  commitment  of  such  cases,  buc  has  not 
sufficient  accommodations  for  their  care. 

t  Feeble  Mindedness,  Its  Causes  and  Consequences,  1914. 
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statistics,  while  helpful,  are  not  strictly  necessary,  for  we  have 
known  for  a  long  while  that  there  are  thousands  of  feeble-minded 
in  the  community  who  always  have  been  and  will  be  dependent. 
Mental  deficiency  forms  a  great  burden  of  cost  upon  the  overseers 
of  the  poor  who  are  forced  to  give  outdoor  relief  year  after  year, 
because  the  State  has  not  provided  adequately  for  the  proper  care 
of  institutional  cases.  It  is  a  definite  part  of  the  problem  of  all 
charity  work,  public  and  private.  Often  years  of  time  and 
thousands  of  dollars  are  wasted  by  philanthropic  organizations  in 
a  vain  attempt  to  rehabilitate  a  family  who,  upon  proper  examina¬ 
tion,  is  found  to  be  so  mentally  defective  as  to  be  utterly  beyond 
the  reach  of  such  social  efforts. 

Dr.  Moore,  in  her  report  to  the  Public  Education  Association, 
cites  a  case  of  “  Minnie  II.”  who  was  known  to  the  Charity  Or¬ 
ganization  Society  of  the  City  of  New  York  for  ten  years.  Dr. 
Moore  says  :* 

“A  glance  will  show  the  great  amount  of  normal  energy 
that  has  gone  to  waste  in  trying  to  fit  her  for  a  place  in  the 
world  and  keep  her  from  actual  suffering.  In  addition  she 
has  taxed  the  resources  and  ingenuity  of  the  St.  Vincent  de 
Paul  Society,  the  parish,  various  friends,  several  hospitals, 
several  dispensaries,  and  other  city  institutions.  Commit¬ 
ment  at  the  proper  time  would  have  resulted  in  an  enormous 
saving  of  money  and  of  vital  strength  that  should  not  have 
been  spent  unproductively.  It  would  have  prevented  the 
bringing  into  the  world  of  three  unfit  children,  and  it  would 
have  resulted  in  turning  a  wasteful  drag  upon  society  into  a 
useful  member  of  it,  contributing  largely  to  her  own  support.” 

Throughout  the  work  of  all  social  agencies,  official  and  volun¬ 
tary  then,  we  see  the  dire  need  of  a  public  system  of  mental  diag¬ 
nosis  that  will  reveal  the  intellectual  status  of  the  individual  prior 
to  treatment.  This  system  must  be  granted  full  authority  to 
standardize  the  nlethods  of  diagnosis  to  be  used  throughout  the 
State. 

At  present  patients  are  sent  to  State  custodial  asylums  by  the 
poor  authorities  upon  certification  by  a  physician.  But  as  the 


*  “  Feeble  Mindedness  in  New  York  City,”  1911. 
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diagnosis  of  mental  defect  requires  the  expert  services  of  psy¬ 
chologists  and  psychiatrists,  these  certifications  are  in  many  cases 
of  little  real  value  and  the  patient  receives  his  first  real  examina¬ 
tion  after  admission  to  the  institution.  Each  superintendent  con¬ 
ducts  his  own  investigation  and  reports  to  the  board  of  managers 
recommending  the  retention  or  the  rejection  of  the  new  patient. 
Even  in  our  most  modern  asylums  it  is  impossible  to  carry  on  such 
examinations  with  the  proper  degree  of  care  and  thoroughness. 
It  becomes  over  costly  to  send  out  field  agents  to  look  up  the  family 
and  personal  record  of  the'  patient,  and  the  records  of  commitments 
made  out  by  the  county  officers  are  for  the  most  part  inaccurate 
and  unintelligent.  The  superintendent  has  not  the  time  nor  the 
facilities  to  do  more  than  give  a  rough  physical  examination  and 
a  Binet  test.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  patients  are  admitted  whole¬ 
sale  and  then  later  carefully  observed  for  months  before  a  com¬ 
plete  diagnosis  is  made.  While  it  is  eminently  proper  to  have  such 
a  continued  period  of  observation,  it  is  wrong,  even  criminally 
wrong,  to  keep  a  normal-minded  person  under  observation  in  an 
institution  for  the  feeble-minded.  Yet  because  of  the  lack  of  ade¬ 
quate  facilities  it  is  surprising  how  few  mistakes  of  this  kind  are 
made. 

Dr.  Bernstein,  superintendent  of  the  Borne  State  Custodial 
Asylum,  last  year  reported  to  the  State  Board  of  Charities  that 
there  were  52  children  apparently  of  normal  mentality  in  the 
institution.  The  Bureau  of  Analysis  and  Investigation  at  once 
undertook  a  thorough  study  of  these  cases,  and  reports  that  5  of 
these  52  are  absolutely  normal  and  that  8  others  are  so  near  the 
borderline  as  to  require  even  further  observation  before  a  final 
judgment  could  be  made. 

Five  children  are  but  a  few  and  yet  they  are  enough  to  prove  the 
horrible  cruelties  and  injustices  possible  under  our  present  lax 
methods  of  diagnosis.  These  five  little  children,  wrongly  com¬ 
mitted  to  a  State  asylum  for  the  feeble-minded,  although  they 
themselves  are  potentially  bright  and  able,  must  rouse  us  all  to 
action. 

The  need  for  such  clinics  is  shown  in  another  way  bv  our  State 
institutions.  With  the  pressing  need  for  accommodations,  the 
schools  and  asylums  have  been  forced  to  take  those  who  are  sent 
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them  without  attempting  in  any  serious  constructive  effort  to 
differentiate  between  the  degrees  of  defect  or  the  tendencies  toward 
delinquency.  It  is  intended  that  the  institution  at  Syracuse 
should  be  maintained  for  the  higher  grade  juvenile  defectives, 
Rome  for  the  male  adult  feeble-minded  and  Newark  as  a  custodial 
asvlum  for  women  only.  But  this  intention  has  never  been  car¬ 
ried  out,  except  in  the  case  of  Newark,  and  in  consequence  we 
find  at  both  Rome  and  Syracuse  patients  of  all  ages,  both  sexes  and 
all  grades  and  kinds  of  deficiency. 

Later  we  will  wish  to  revert  to  this  and  point  out  the  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  a  strict  classification  of  these  institutions.  But 
here  we  wish  to  indicate  the  necessity  of  establishing  a  uniform 
system  of  admission  based  on  a  standardized  method  of  diagnosis, 
in  the  control  of  a  State  authority  that  will  have  power  to  recom¬ 
mend  the  further  provision  for  each  patient. 

The  First  Duty  —  Adequate  Diagnosis 

Thus  we  have  reviewed  the  work  of  the  schools,  the  courts  and 
the  charities  and  the  institutions,  and  shown  that,  throughout, 
the  first  great  need  is  the  creation  of  public  machinery  for  the 
scientific  determination  of  the  mental  capacity  of  those  who  fall 
behind  the  normal  standards  of  educability  or  of  moral  conduct. 
We  have  shown  the  beginnings  of  such  work  in  the  various 
branches  of  government  throughout  the  State.  These  ventures 
should  be  encouraged  and  extended  as  far  as  possible.  There 
should  be  clinics  where  proper  social,  physical  and  psychiatric 
examinations  could  be  made  which  would  be  available  to  any  and 
all  agencies,  public  or  private,  that  stand  in  need  of  such  advice. 
Instruction  should  be  introduced  in  all  normal  schools,  schools 
for  nurses,  teachers  and  social  workers,  so  that  those  who  come 
in  contact  with  the  dependents  and  delinquents  will  at  least  un¬ 
derstand  the  problem  of  feeble-mindedness  and  know  how  to  deal 
with  it.  Moreover,  special  courses  should  be  given  in  all  post¬ 
graduate  colleges  and  in  medical  schools  on  the  etiology  and 
pathology  of  mental  deficiency,  so  that  gradually  we  will  have  a 
number  of  men  competently  trained  in  psychopathology  and 
psychiatry  to  deal  with  the  subnormals  in  the  community. 
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Board  of  Mental  Research 

But  while  it  is  necessary  that  this  work  of  examination  be  ex¬ 
tended  and  encouraged,  it  is  even  more  essential  that  it  be  co-ordi¬ 
nated  and  regulated  by  one  central  State  authority  which  shall 
have  final  jurisdiction  over  all  mental  diagnosis  and  research. 

Out  Patient  Work 

The  official  examiners  for  this  Board  or  for  any  of  the  clinics 
which  it  licenses  should  be  made  available  for  use  in  any  com¬ 
munity  of  the  State.  In  Massachusetts,  Dr.  Fernald  has  opened 
out-patient  stations  in  Fall  River,  Lowell  and  Lawrence,  to 
which  he  sends  representatives  of  his  staff  upon  the  request  of 
the  local  authorities.  The  results  have  been  highly  satisfactory. 
Here  in  New  York  the  establishment  of  such  a  system  would  be 
of  the  greatest  service  in  the  smaller  cities  and  rural  districts, 
which  are  not  now  served  by  any  clinic  or  staff  of  experts. 

Without  any  considerable  expenditure  of  money  or  the  creation 
of  any  unmanageable  machinery,  the  entire  State  would  thus  be 
enabled  to  care  for  its  unfortunates  after  a  standard  scientific 
examination  of  their  mental  ability  and  the  authorities  in  all 
localities  would  be  helped  to  deal  with  those  who  come  under 
their  jurisdiction  intelligently  and  constructively. 

Co-operation  with  Ellis  Island 

This  Board  should  also  work  in  close  cooperation  with  the 
United  States  Health  Service  which  now  stations  physicians  at 
the  Immigration  Station  at  Ellis  Island.  And  now,  when  the 
European  war  has  caused  a  pause  in  the  work  of  this  station,  we 
are  presented  with  an  unusual  opportunity  to  work  out  a  scheme 
of  cooperation  that  will  stand  in  good  stead  when  the  tide  of 
immigration  again  sweeps  in. 

At  present  the  doctors  work  heroically  to  turn  back  all  cases 
of  mental  deficiency  that  attempt  to  land  in  this  country.  But 
because  of  the  terrible  pressure  of  work,  the  inadequacy  of  the 
accommodations  and  the  small  number  of  the  staff,  it  is  impossible 
to  achieve  complete  success.  Moreover,  in  no  other  field  is  it  as 
difficult  to  make  a  scientific  diagnosis.  For  not  only  are  the 
language  difficulties  many,  but  the  immigrant,  particularly  if 
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detained,  is  excited  and  disturbed,  so  that  it  becomes  impossible 
to  test  bis  capacity  in  any  fair  way.  Dr.  Eugene  II.  Mullan,  of 
the  Service,  states  that  of  each  one  hundred  immigrants  suspected 
of  mental  defect  upon  arrival  and  detained,  ten  are  held  for 
further  observation;  of  these  ten,  two  are  deported.  Thus  only 
those  who  are  of  a  distinctly  low  grade  of  mentality  are  sent 
back  to  Europe  and  the  others,  if  they  pass  the  other  require¬ 
ments,  are  admitted  to  this  country. 

Research 

Moreover  this  Board  should  have  the  power  to  direct  research 
into  the  causes  of  mental  deficiency.  The  fields  of  biology,  psy¬ 
chology  and  medicine  are  rich  in  promises  of  future  discoveries 
which  shall  help  humanity  rid  itself  of  the  curse  of  feeble-mind¬ 
edness.  While  as  yet  the  light  of  hope  for  cure  and  prevention 
is  very  dim,  it  burns  nevertheless  and  needs  but  the  care  and 
attention  of  the  scientist  to  make  it  glow  into  reality.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  State  to  assist  such  research  and  this  Board  should 
be  empowered  and  given  adequate  financial  support  to  carry  on 
experimental  work.  This  is  surely  as  important  a  conservation  of 
natural  resources  as  the  keeping  of  the  forest  or  the  caring  for  the 
animals.  Human  life  and  human  welfare  are  at  stake  and  the 
State  must  invest  generously  in  all  studies  and  movements  that 
will  some  day  ensure  social  sanity. 

Public  Education 

And  further  this  Board  should  undertake  and  encourage  the 
training  of  the  people  in  the  prophylaxis  of  mental  defect.  The 
legal  prevention  of  marriage  among  defectives  is  of  doubtful 
value,  since  it  in  no  way  prevents  their  cohabitation.  Only  by 
generations  of  education  can  we  bring  about  a  public  opinion  that 
will  be  sufficiently  sound  and  strong  to  make  impossible  the  propa¬ 
gation  of  feeble-minded  children.  This  must  become  one  of  the 
most  important  features  of  such  a  Board  of  Mental  Research. 
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CHAPTER  III 

The  Care  of  the  Feeble-Minded 

As  a  necessary  corollary  to  a  State  system  of  psychiatric  diag¬ 
nosis,  comes  the  question  of  the  care  of  those  found  to  be  mentally 
defective. 

At  present  Hew  York  lias  provided  a  double  system  of  institu¬ 
tions  and  of  special  classes  in  the  public  schools.  There  is  little 
use  in  discussing  which  of  the  two  forms  the  real  solution  to  the 
problem,  since  both  are  essential  and  complementary.  It  is  not  a 
question  of  choice  between  them,  but  rather  a  development  and 
coordination  of  them  both  so  that  there  will  be  no  more  duplica¬ 
tion  and  consequent  waste  of  energy. 

The  State  phychopatliic  clinics  form  the  necessary  link  between 
the  school  and  the  institution  and  make  possible  a  simple  and 
complete  program  of  care  which  can  most  readily  and  most  eco¬ 
nomically  be  extended  to  include  all  the  feeble-minded  in  the  State. 
Since  this  program  needs  only  the  extension  and  co-ordination  of 
ideas  already  in  practice,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  go  into  a 
lengthy  discussion  of  the  points  involved.  As  in  the  previous 
chapter,  we  shall  take  up  in  order  a  consideration  of  the  proper 
care  of  the  subnormal  in  the  schools,  the  courts,  the  charities  and 
the  institutions. 


1.  In  the  Schools 

It  has  already  been  laid  down  as  a  fundamental  principle  that 
the  State  can  in  reality  interfere  with  individual  rights  and  per¬ 
sonal  liberty  only  when  an  individual  becomes  dependent  or  delin¬ 
quent.  This  holds  true  for  school  children,  but  can  properly  be 
interpreted  to  mean  that  the  public  authorities  have  the  right  to 
judge  of  the  dependency  or  delinquency.  It  is  this  interpretation 
that  gives  the  school  authorities  the  right  to  place  a  backward  child 
in  a  special  class  just  as  it  places  a  tubercular  child  in  an  open  air 
room,  or  sends  a  truant  to  the  disciplinary  school. 

The  right  of  such  classes  is  then  beyond  question ;  but  their 
justification  depends  on  the  wisdom  with  which  they  are  conducted. 
The  basic  step  here  is  a  clear  conception  of  the  exact  function  of 
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the  ungraded  work  for  children  who  are  unable  to  keep  up  with  the 
grades. 

The  public  schools  have  always  barred  the  idiot  from  their  doors. 
Against  the  presence  of  the  low-grade  imbecile  the  authorities 
have  met  with  less  success  —  perhaps  because  of  the  inadequacy 
of  our  institutions.  For  some  reason  boards  of  education  have  been 
loath  to  admit  that  they  have  this  class  of  defectives  in  their 
schools,  and  yet  in  the  following  table  made  up  from  the  question¬ 
naires,  returned  by  the  principals,  it  is  easy  to  see  what  a  large 
number  there  really  are.  •  It  is  to  be  noted  here  of  course  that  by 
each  successive  gradation  showing  the  number  of  years  of  retarda¬ 
tion  we  are  naturally  including  an  ever-increasing  number  of  older 
children  who  are  dragging  along  with  others  much  smaller  and 
younger  in  all  but  intellect. 


Table  Showing  the  Number  of  Years  of  Mental  Retardation  of  2,217  School  Children  in  (  ngraded 

Classes  in  New  York  State 
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Wherever  the  shading  borderline  may  be  placed  between  the 
backward  and  the  defective  child  it  is  obviously  wrong  to  handle 
in  the  same  curriculum  and  under  the  same  regulations  normal 
children  and  those  more  than  ten  years  behind  their  proper  intel¬ 
lectual  standard,  yet  in  the  great  city  of  New  York,  where  these 
ungraded  classes  have  been  zealously  developed  for  the  last  twenty 
years,  we  find  twenty-two  children*  who  are  apparently  of  normal 
mentality  and  thirty-four  who  are  ten  or  more  years  retarded. 

Miss  Farrell,  the  supervisor  of  these  classes  for  the  municipal 
department  of  education,  has  given*  excellent  testimony  on  this 
point.  She  said : 

“  The  ideal  is  to  grade  the  classes  on  sex,  mentality  and 
age.  One  public  school  has  seven  classes,  but  as  a  general 
thing  there  is  one  class  in  a  school.  We  have  realized  that 
there  are  so  many  of  the  high  grade  mental  defectives  that  we 
can  hardly  hope  to  Segregate  all.  In  addition  to  this  is  the 
Anglo-Saxon  ideal  of  a  parent’s  right  to  his  child,  which  will 
for  manv  years  make  difficult  any  wholesale  method  of  segre- 
gation.  It  follows  then  that  they  must  be  trained  and  edu¬ 
cated  in  the  public  schools  if  they  are  to  be  educated  and 
trained  at  all.  The  school  is  the  only  organization  which  has 
the  machinery  to  get  under  observation  all  the  children  of 
the  city.  This  observation  is  essential  in  all  cases  of  the 
lighter  grades  of  mental  variation.  It  is  conceded  that  all 
so-called  idiotic  cases  are  not  properly  public  school  charges. 
How  they  are  to  be  cared  for  and  what  this  care  should  be 
are  still  subjects  for  discussion.” 

Here  then  Miss  Farrell  sets  down  as  fundamental  the  two  princi¬ 
ples  that  the  high  grade  mental  defective  in  America  is  entitled 
to  a  public  school  education  and  that  the  “  so-called  idiotic  cases  ” 
are  not  properly  public  school  charges.  Thus  this*  problem  of 
school  care  versus  institutional  care  is  again  one  of  diagnosis  as 
to  the  degree  of  feeble-mindedness  or  retardation  existent  in  each 
child. 

These  definitions  bring  us  hack  to  our  problem  of  education  in 
the  ungraded  classes  in  our  schools  to-day. 
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Actual  Age  Compared  With  Mental  Age  of  1537  Children  in  De¬ 
fective  Classes  in  Public  Schools  in  Mew  York  City 

MANHATTAN 


ACTUAL 

AGE 


Mental  Aoe 


3  4 


6..  . 

7.. . 

8. .  . 
9. .  . 

10..  . 
11. .  . 
12..  . 

13.. . 

14..  . 

15. .  . 

16..  . 

17.. . 

18. .  . 

N.  II 


Totals . 


17  I  23 


49 


73 


8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

N.  R. 

Totals 

1 

5 

19 

1 

5 

48 

8 

4 

6 

62 

19 

1 1 

8 

84 

29 

15 

3 

5 

13 

97 

26 

23 

21 

5 

14 

135 

17 

15 

12 

6 

5 

23 

98 

12 

17 

17 

12 

9 

10 

105 

13 

11 

18 

7 

9 

5 

7 

81 

2 

1 

1 

2 

3 

2 

1 

2 

21 

2 

2 

1 

1 

128 

102 

72* 

37 

26 

7 

1 

93 

756 

BROOKLYN 


ACTUAL 


Mental  Age 


AGE 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

12 

12 

13 

14 

15 

N.  R. 

6  . 

1 

7 . 

5 

2 

8 . 

2 

8 

13 

14 

9 

2 

2 

9 . 

4 

8 

12 

19 

13 

6 

2 

2 

10  . 

3 

7 

16 

21 

16 

7 

1 

8 

11  . 

2 

2 

8 

13 

18 

14 

13 

8 

3 

7 

12  . 

1 

2 

2 

4 

10 

14 

18 

20 

16 

4 

16 

13 . 

1 

4 

15 

10 

12 

15 

11 

7 

1 

12 

14 . 

2 

3 

3 

4 

4 

18 

15 

12 

7 

10 

1 

18 

15 . 

6 

2 

3 

11 

9 

12 

8 

10 

5 

10 

16 . 

2 

2 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

17 . 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

18 

1 

19  ... 

1 

Totals. . 

2 

12 

27 

64 

98 

97 

101 

83 

61 

30 

22 

8 

1 

77 

1 

7 

50 

66 

79 

88 

107 

88 

97 

76 

16 

6 

1 

1 
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BRONX 


ACTUAL  AGE 


Mental  Age 


10 


11 


12 


Totals 


7. 

S. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 
10. 

17. 

18. 


Totals. 


14 


13 


21 


10 


1 

9 

8 

9 

15 

14 

9 

13 

14 
3 
1 
2 


98 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


Mental  Age 


ACTUAL 

AGE 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

N.  R. 

Totals 

1 

1 

2 

7 . 

3 

7 

6 

3 

3 

5 

27 

3 . 

7 

16 

29 

26 

19 

3 

7 

107 

7 

11 

22 

39 

28 

15 

C 

8 

136 

. 

1  . 

3 

6 

13 

23 

54 

38 

18 

1 

16 

172 

1 

4 

3 

13 

26 

35 

49 

30 

11 

8 

20 

200 

. 

2 . 

1 

3 

4 

12 

20 

39 

47 

53 

38 

9 

30 

256 

I . 

3 

2 

9 

22 

16 

32 

30 

27 

13 

6 

35 

195 

1 . 

2 

5 

6 

15 

20 

30 

33 

31 

23 

21 

1 

28 

215 

5 . 

8 

5 

12 

28 

20 

31 

17 

23 

10 

17 

171 

I . 

1 

3 

3 

8 

5 

2 

1 

4 

5 

3 

2 

3 

40 

7  . 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

9 

3 

1 

2 

1 

1 

5 

1  . 

1 

1 

.  R  . . 

1 

i 

Totals . . . 

3 

33 

54 

122 

185 

238 

250 

195 

141 

74 

55 

“1- 

2 

170 

1,537 
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ACTUAL  BY  MENTAL  AGE,  ALBANY 


ACTUAL  AGE 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Totals 

7  . 

1 

i 

2 

8 . 

1 

9 

2 

5 

9.  . 

2 

1 

3 

6 

10  . 

1 

1 

2 

4 

8 

11 . 

3 

1 

4 

4 

2 

14 

12. . . 

1 

1 

2 

6 

2 

12 

13 

1 

5 

6 

8 

1 

21 

14 . 

2 

4 

8 

8 

22 

15 . 

1 

2 

3 

1 

1 

8 

16.  . 

4 

2 

G 

17. . . 

2 

2 

IS. . . 

1 

1 

Totals . 

5 

3 

7 

11 

-  23 

20 

25 

12 

1 

*107 

ACTUAL  BAT  MENTAL  AGE,  BUFFALO  6  SCHOOLS 


ACTUAL 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

N.  R. 

Totals 

7 . 

2 

2 

1 

8 . 

2 

4 

2 

2 

i 

11 

9 . 

2 

3 

i 

1 

1 

8 

10 . 

3 

4 

1 

8 

11  . 

2 

4 

3 

1 

1 

11 

12 . 

1 

1 

3 

c 

8 

3 

1 

1 

24 

13  .  . 

2 

4 

4 

5 

1 

1 

17 

14 . 

1 

3 

3 

2 

19 

15.  . . 

1 

2 

4 

3 

6 

1 

17 

16 . 

1 

l1 

2 

N.  R . 

1 

1 

Totals .... 

3 

8 

9 

20 

25 

21 

11 

15 

3 

5 

123 

ACTUAL  BY  MENTAL  AGE,  ELMIRA  2  AND  3 


ACTUAL 

AGE 

5 

'  6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Totals 

9  . 

1 

1 

2 

11  . 

1 

1 

12 . 

1 

1 

1 

2 

5 

13 

1 

2 

2 

1 

6 

14 . 

1 

3 

4 

15  . 

2 

1 

3 

16 . 

i 

i 

Totals. . . 

2 

1 

2 

4 

ii 

2 

22 

*  This  table  includes  fourteen  children  who  have  left  the  schools  but  are  under  observation 
by  a  specially  trained  nurse,  under  a  “  follow  up  ”  system. 
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ACTUAL  BY  MENTAL  AGE,  MOUNT  VERNON 


ACTUAL  AGE 

5 

7 

8 

9 

Totals 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

I 

i 

1 

1 

3 

3 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

T 

1 

i 

2 

3 

4 

5 

14 

ACTUAL  BY  MENTAL  AGE,  NEW  ROCHELLE 


ACTUAL  AGE 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

9 

10 

12 

Totals 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

3 

1 

1 

8 

1 

2 

3 

6 

2 

3 

5 

4 

2 

1 

7 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

7 

1 

1 

2 

4 

1 

i 

2 

1 

1 

i 

1 

Totals . 

2 

4 

8 

13 

7 

6 

2 

3 

i 

46 

ACTUAL  BY  MENTAL  AGE,  ROCHESTER 


ACTUAL 

AGE 

2 

4 

5 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

N.  R. 

Totals 

5 

1 

6 

4 

5 

9 

3 

1 

22 

. 

2 

3 

18 

10 

3 

36 

1 

3 

3 

14 

23 

7 

1 

5 

57 

2 

2 

9 

23 

19 

3 

1 

4 

63 

1 

3 

14 

19 

5 

4 

46 

3 

13 

23 

24 

2 

3 

68 

1 

6 

25 

41 

8 

1 

82 

1 

10 

28 

34 

4 

1 

78 

1 

2 

1 

2 

6 

Totals .... 

1 

5 

12 

14 

58 

103 

123 

109 

15 

24 

464 
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ACTUAL  BY  MENTAL  AGE,  SCHENECTADY 


ACTUAL 

AGE 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

N.  B. 

Totals 

7 . 

2 

2 

8 . 

2 

2 

9 . 

1 

3 

4 

1 

9 

10 . 

4 

6 

1 

11 

11 . 

1 

1 

5 

2 

9 

12 . 

2 

5 

2 

14 

13 . 

1 

3 

4 

3 

11 

14 . 

2 

4 

10 

5 

i 

1 

23 

15 . 

1 

i 

2 

1 

3 

8 

16 . 

i 

1 

20 . 

1 

i 

Totals.  .  .  . 

3 

10 

4 

12 

15 

16 

17 

12 

i 

1 

91 

ACTUAL  BY  MENTAL  AGE,  SOLVAY 


It  will  be  noted  in  the  table  on  page  sixtv-two  that  twenty-three 
per  cent,  of  the  pupils  in  these  classes  in  New  York  city  are  less 
than  three  years  retarded.  Thus,  according  to  Dr.  Fernald, 
seventy-six  per  cent,  are  definitely  feeble-minded  and  would  not 
come  under  the  categories  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Educa¬ 
tion  as  being  properly  school  cases.  Some  of  them  of  course  would 
fall  with  those  about  whom  doubt  is  expressed.  But  for  the  743 
children  in  New  York  city  (54  per  cent,  of  the  total  reported! 
and  639  children  (75  per  cent,  of  the  total  reported)  in  the  State 
who  are  more  than  three  years  retarded,  there  is  no  doubt  but 
that  they  are  clearly  custodial  cases. 

The  care  of  all  mental  defectives  is  a  State  problem.  It  is  the 
function  of  the  public  schools  to  provide  ungraded  classes  for  the 
special  instruction  for  the  children  that  appear  subnormal  or  are 
actually  so  because  of  defects  that  are  physical  and  environmental 
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in  origin  rather  than  pathological.  This  has  been  pointed  out  again 
and  again  by  those  who  have  testified,  but  is  perhaps  best  expressed 
in  the  bulletin  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  which 
says : 

*  “A  most  confusing  circumstance  arises  from  the  fact 
that  the  various  types  of  exceptional  children  shade  off  into 
normal  types  of  children.  From  children  who  are  slightly 
slow  and  dull  by  nature,  there  is  a  steady  gradation  through 
children  that  are  only  touched  with  feeble-mindedness  to 
children  who  are  classified  in  institutions  as  ‘  high  grade 
imbeciles,’  1  middle-grade  imbeciles,’  "  low-grade  imbeciles,’ 
‘  superficial  and  profound  idiots.’  Ordinary  teachers, 
superintendents,  and  casual  observers  will  have  no  difficulty 
whatever  in  excluding  idiots  and  low-grade  imbeciles  from  the 
public  schools.  Indeed,  it  is  very  rare  that  children  below 
the  grade  of  middle-grade  imbeciles  are  found  in  the  public 
schools.  The  border-land  cases,  high-grade  imbeciles,  per¬ 
haps  even  middle-grade  imbeciles,  will  be  interpreted  very 
diversely  by  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  these  classes  of 
children.  Some  teachers  and  superintendents  will  think  that 
they  have  in  middle-grade  imbeciles  very  good  material  to 
work  with  in  the  public  schools ;  whereas  expert  opinion  may 
advise  the  removal  of  such  children  from  public  day  classes  to 
institutions. 

u Another  circumstance  is  that  many  children  are  what 
some  call  apparently  feeble-minded  or  imbecile ;  that  is  to  say, 
they  present  all  of  the  features  of  permanent  imbecility  ex¬ 
cepting  that  they  very  rapidly  recover  or  are  restored  to 
approximately  normal  condition  under  proper  physical  and 
mental  treatment.  Some  distinguish  these  types  of  children 
as  suffering  on  the  one  hand  from  imbecility  and  on  the  other 
from  psuedo-imbecility.  We  distinguish  between  them  as 
being  permanently  feeble-minded  or  imbecile,  and  curably 
retarded  in  development.  Two  children  may  present  exactly 
similar  characters  and  yet  one  child  may,  as  the  result  of  a 
year’s  special  training,  be  restored  to  the  grades  and  be 
capable  of  continuing  in  the  grades  and  making  normal  pro- 


*  Provision  for  Exceptional  Children,  Bulletin,  No.  14,  1914. 
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gress;  whereas  the  other  child  may,  after  a  year’s  trial,  be 
filially  sent  to  the  institution  to  which  he  should  have  been 
sent  without  the  waste  of  a  year’s  time. 

“  The  expert  is  more  capable  of  classifying  children  into 
these  two  groups  of  institutional  and  public  school  cases  than 
is  the  uninstructed  teacher  or  layman ;  but  there  are  doubtful 
cases  where  even  expert  opinion  is  unable  to  decide.  There 
will,  therefore,  always  be  reason  for  keeping  some  of  these 
children  in  special  classes,  under  observation  pending  a  final 
diagnosis.” 

Mr.  Howard  Bradstreet,  president  of  the  New  York  Association 
of  Neighborhood  Workers,  testified  as  follows: 

“A  typical  case,  which  I  think  is  worthy  of  your  con¬ 
sideration  is  this :  A  boy  of  seven  or  eight  who  associates 
with  his  companions  as  a  normal  boy  reports  that  his 
teacher  said,  ‘  he  had  better  leave  school.’  I  visited  the 
teacher  and  she  said,  ‘  He  can  learn  no  more.’  ‘  What  would 
you  advise  my  doing  ?  ’  She  had  not  thought  about  that.  I 
asked  if  she  would  please  think  about  it  and  let  us  have  the 
benefit  of  her  advice.  She  did  think  about  it  for  two  or  three 
days  and  then  suggested  that  some  form  of  lettering  was  very 
profitable  and  that  people  were  able  to  earn  as  much  as  three 
thousand  a  year  at  Macy’s  for  that  kind  of  work.  I  thanked 
her  for  her  interest  and  took  the  boy  to  see  Dr.  L.  Bierce 
Clark,  who  told  me  he  was  an  interesting  cross  between  a 
defective  child  and  a  defective  school  education.  I  reported 
the  case  to  Miss  Farrell  and  had  him  placed  in  an  ungraded 
class  in  the  public  school.  Now  the  exact  point  about  that  is 
that  in  the  first  place  the  boy  passed  among  his  associates  as 
normal,  in  the  second  place  he  was  not  recognized  by  the 
school  authorities,  and  in  the  next  place  he  has  developed 
more  since  being  placed  in  an  ungraded  class,  which  gives 
rise  to  several  points  which  T  know  this  Commission  will  pass 
upon. 

“  Tt  seems  to  me  that  the  duty  of  the  school  is  chiefly  with 
that  class  of  boy.  There  is  the  boy  who  is  needed  home  for 
financial  support;  it  is  possible  for  him  to  earn  some  money 
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and  he  is  needed  at  home  and  it  would  be  a  very  serious 
question  whether  it  is  advisable  to  segregate  the  hoy  in  an 
institution.  The  differentiating  of  that  type  of  high  grade 
hoy  from  the  lower  grade  is  a  matter  of  extreme  importance, 
according  to  my  observation,  and  I  should  say  that  that  is  one 
of  the  cases  where  the  school  work  falls  down ;  that  more  at¬ 
tention  is  given  to  the  obvious  cases  than  to  those  that  are  on 
the  border  line,  those  that  are  less  adapted  to  and  benefited 
by  school  curriculum,  they  are  the  ones  who  are  the  last  to. 
receive  that  benefit.” 

Social  Education 

Dr.  Helen  Macmurchy,  inspector  of  feeble-minded  for  the 
province  of  Ontario,  Canada,  in  a  paper  read  at  the  Fourth 
International  Congress  of  Hygiene,  said : 

“  Mental  defect  is  not  a  removable  cause  of  retardation  in 
school.  It  is  an  irremovable  cause  of  retardation.  There  is 
no  cure  for  mental  defect.  The  State  must  educate  its  future 
citizens.  But  the  mentally  defective  are  never  citizens  in 
any  true  sense,  either  present  or  future.  They  are  children, 
the  state’s  neglected  children — easier  to  manage  than  any 
other  class,  easier  to  make  good  and  happy,  if  we  will  only 
begin  soon  enough  (namely,  during  school  age),  and  as  soon 
as  they  are  shown  to  be  mentally  defective  give  them  that 
permanent  home,  which  is  not  only  their  necessity,  but  ours. 
Permanent  care  for  the  mentally  defective  is  necessary  for 
the  public  welfare  and  safety. 

“  Of  what  character,  then,  should  the  institution  he  where 
such  care  and  education  is  provided  for  mentally  defective 
children  ? 

“  Is  it  the  public  school  ?  ” 

“  The  mental  age  of  the  idiot  never  advances  to  school  age. 

“  The  mental  age  of  the  imbecile  barely  advances  to  school 
age. 

“  The  mentally  defective  child,  like  any  other  child, 
should  have  its  name  entered  on  the  public  school  register, 
and  should  have  every  possible  chance,  and  then  after  that  a 
second  chance,  to  be  proved  of  normal  mentality.  When  any 
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child  is  clearly  proved  to  he  mentally  defective,  such  child 
must  not  remain  with  normal  children.  This  is  for  his  oi¬ 
lier  own  good,  for  the  good  of  the  normal  children,  for  the 
good  of  the  teacher,  and  for  the  good  of  the  community  and 
the  public  welfare.  A  special  class  is  thcf  place  for  children 
who  are  backward  or  are  physically  defective,  but  are  normal 
mentally.  Extra  time  and  money  spent  on  them  to  help 
them  up  to  grade  will  well  repay  the  state.  But  just  as  soon 
as  we  are  sure  and  certain  (and  we  should  re-examine  every 
six  months,  even  after  we  are  sure  and  certain)  that  we  have 
a  mentally  defective  child,  how  is  it  going  to  help  the  stat£ 
to  keep  such  a  child  in  a  special  class  l  The  state  wants  to 
remove  the  burden  of  the  feeble-minded  and  to  prevent  feeble¬ 
mindedness  The  state  does  not  want  to  spend  money  to  make 
mentally  defective  children  more  like  normal  children ;  and 
therefore  more  dangerous  to  the  community  because  the  over¬ 
whelming  danger  to  the  community  from  mentally  defective 
children  is  that  before  wo  have’  realized  where  we  are  they 
are  prolific  parents.  The  more?  they  resemble  normal  per¬ 
sons,  the  more  likely  they  are  to  become  parents.  It  is  bad 
enough  to  have  to  support  vagabonds,  paupers,  thieves,  and 
worse?;  but  for  modern  citizens  and  their  governments  to  give 
consent  by  silence  while  one  feeble-minded  man  and  woman 
add  to  our  burden  ten  legitimate  feeble-minded  children  and 
two  illegitimate  feeble-minded  children  (as  is  recorded  in  the 
books  of  a  certain  Juvenile  Court)  is  a  mode  of  inaction 
that  cannot  continue. 

“  Special  classes  have  done  a  great  deal.  Those  who  have 
worked  in  them  are  entitled  to  our  highest  admiration  and 
our  deepest  gratitude.  They  have  taught  us  much,  hut  those 
who  have  worked  longest  and  know  most  about  special  schools 
are  the  ones  who  are  now  foremost  in  advising  permanent  care 
and  a  permanent  home  for  all  the  feeble-minded.  Special 
classes  are  an  indispensable  part  of  a  modern  school  system. 
We  must  have  them  to  cure  retardation,  to  help  on  the  back¬ 
ward,  and  to  find  the  mentally  defective.  But  their  function 
for  the  mentally  defective  is  that  of  a  clearing  house.” 
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The  last  paragraph  in  this  quotation  is  especially  worthy  of 
notice,  since  it  brings  out  succinctly  the  exact  function  of  the  un¬ 
graded  classes  in  the  whole  correlated  State  system  of  care  for  the 
mentally  deficient.  Such  classes  must 

1.  Cure  retardation. 

2.  Help  on  the  backward. 

3.  Find  the  mentally  defective. 

All  these  things  can  be  done  and  are  being  done  with  an  exten¬ 
sion  of  our  present  systems  of  pedagogy. 

For  the  backward  and  retarded  children  there  should  be,  as 
there  are  in  most  cities  throughout  the  State,  special  ungraded 
classes  where  expert,  highly  paid  teachers  shall  give  individual 
instruction  to  a  small  group  of  children. 

Because  of  the  extra  expense  involved  in  this  special  education, 
it  would  be  well  for  the  State  Department  of  Education  to  sup¬ 
port  in  part  the  cost  to  the  local  school  board.  In  Rochester,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Miss  Edith  A.  Scott,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  child 
study  laboratory  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  the  city 
expended  about  $67  per  annum  for  the  education  of  each  sub¬ 
normal  child,  while  for  the  normal  pupils  the  per  capita  cost  is 
only  about  $27. 

There  is  plenty  of  precedent  for  this  subsidy.  It  is  now  being 
done  in  New  York  State  in  the  case  of  vocational  instructors  for 
whom  the  State  contributes  one-third  the  salary  up  to  $500  a  year. 
In  other  States,  particularly  in  New  Jersey,  and  Ohio,  this  is  done 
in  the  case  of  the  teachers  of  ungraded  classes  as  well. 

The  New  Jersey  Legislature  enacted  in  1911  and  1912  the  most 
complete  statute  in  regard  to  the  work  of  the  ungraded  classes  that 
has  yet  been  adopted  anywhere  in  the  country. 

*  “  These  laws  lay  upon  the  local  school  boards  the  obliga¬ 
tion  (a)  to  ascertain  what  children  there  are  in  the  public 
schools  who  are  three  years  or  more  below  the  normal,  (b) 
to  establish  special  classes  for  such  children  of  not  less  than 
ten  and  not  more  than  fifteen  children. 

“  These  laws  lay  upon  the  Commissioner  of  Education  and 
the  State  Board  of  Education  the  obligation  to  prescribe  a 


*The  Treatment  of  Subnormal  Children,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  May,  1912. 
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method  for  the  use  of  local  school  boards  in  ascertaining  what 
children  are  three  years  or  more  below  the  normal. 

“  They  lay  upon  the  County  Superintendent  the  obligation 
to  apportion  the  sum  of  $f)00  for  each  teacher  employed  in 
one  of  these  special  classes.” 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  should  need  no  extra  legislation  in  New 
York  because  the  work  in  these  classes  is  vocational  in  character 
and  needs  much  the  same  type  of  trained  instructor.  One  point 
however  must  he  brought  out  in  this  connection.  Our  whole  idea 
of  vocational  training  is  still  very  hazy  and  it  is  doubtful  whether 
we  should  at  this  time  plan  for  any  better  training  for  our  sub¬ 
normal  than  for  our  normal  children. 

Some  educators  have  interpreted  vocational  training  as  being 
definitely  trade  training.  In  other  words,  they  believe  that  since 
education  is  the  “ training  for  life”  it  is  the  duty  of  the  school 
to  limit  its  instruction  to  subjects  of  pragmatic  value  to  the  child 
who  cannot  afford  a  classical  education.  There  is  danger  here 
of  creating  definite  labor  groups  or  economic  classes  in  the  com¬ 
munity — a  tendency  which  is  distinctly  antagonistic  to  all  ideals 
of  democracy.  This  danger  increases  as  we  add  to  it  the  danger 
of  making  too  sharp  distinctions  bv  mental  age.  Unwittingly  Dr. 
Goddard  in  his  new  book  has  fallen  into  this  trap,  for  he  says : 

*“  May  it  not  be  possible  that  we  will  find  use  for  all  these 
people  of  moderate  intelligence,  and  that  the  production  of 
so  many  high  grade  feeble-minded  is  only  the  production  of 
so  many  more  people  who  are  able  and  willing  to  do  much  of 
the  drudgery  of  the  world,  which  other  people  will  not  do.” 

Dr.  Goddard  himself  at  once  adds  that  he  is  not  advocating 
such  a  procedure.  But  it  is  inevitably  the  extreme  to  which  the 
force  of  our  logic  drives  us,  unless  we  always  keep  clearly  in  mind 
the  developmental  character  of  all  true  education.  Thus  Dr. 
Fernald  testified  that  for  the  feeble-minded  in  the  schools  he 
would  recommend  training  that  was  — 

“  Largely  vocational  and  industrial,  largely  along  the 
direction  of  economic  efficiency,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  the 


*  Feeble  Mindedness — Its  Causes  and  Consequences,  1914. 
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economic  gain,  but  because  I  believe  that  sort  of  training  is 
more  effective  than  any  other  in  developing  the  power  of 
inhibition  and  self-denial.  We  find  that  the  bov  or  girl  who 
while  with  us  has  become  economically  efficient  and  who  has 
developed  occupational  skill  and  reliability  is  he  or  she  who 
does  best  in  the  community  or  at  home.’’ 

The  schools  are  endeavoring  to  do  this  sort  of  work,  but  are 
greatly  hampered  bv  lack  of  money  and  of  proper  equipment. 
One  interesting  experiment  was  carried  on  last  summer  by  Public 
School  No.  4  in  the  Bronx,  New  York,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Association  of  Neighborhood  Workers.  Dr.  Hirdansky,  the  prin¬ 
cipal,  tells  of  this  as  follows: 

“  The  teachers  of  ungraded  classes  seemed  to  feel  that 
they  ought  to  train  the  children  to  earn  a  living,  and  to 
center  the  rest  of  their  work  around  that  central  theme. 
They  had  tried  in  that  school  basket  weaving  and  reed  work, 
and  we  had  some  very  fine  specimens.  Then  they  started 
having  shawl  weaving  and  we  had  some  shawls  that  we 
could  sell  at  a  great  commercial  value.  Thef  president  of 
one  institution  in  that  neighborhood  has  undertaken  to  buy 
all  that  the  children  can  turn*  out. 

“  The  proposition  came  up  in  this  way:  The  teachers 
wrere  trying  to  raise  some  funds  from  their  friends  in  an 
effort  to  teach  the  older  children  the  printing  trade  and 
through  their  friends  they  raised  the  sum  of  $325  or  $350 
and  then  the  inevitable  question  arose,  is  it  worth  while  to 
undertake  at  this  stage  to  train  those  children  in  any  trade 
where  they  will  have  the  competition  of  normal-minded 
people?  That  is  what  made  us  give  up  the  printing  under¬ 
taking,  because  we  felt  that  even  after  we  trained  them  and 
got  them  to  a  stage  where  they  could  do  something  in  that 
work,  they  would  have  to  go  out  in  an  open  market  in  an 
overcrowded  trade,  and  compete  against  people  who  are  nor¬ 
mal-minded.  That  ruled  out  practically  every  undertaking 
and  it  was  then  that  we  thought  of  taking  up  farming,  truck 
farming,  as  an  experiment,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  not  an 
overcrowded  trade  and  it  would  get  those  boys  away  from  the 
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city.  The  experiment  was  undertaken  on  Hunter’s  Island 
and  not  only  showed  possibilities  for  the  ungraded  children, 
but  showed  great  possibilities  for  anaemic  children  who 
should  be  in  the  open  air.  It  also  showed  a  very  economic 
way  by  which  the  city  could  utilize  a  lot  of  park  space  in 
the  overcrowded  regions,  by  devoting  it  to  such  usage.” 

Miss  Jennie  M.  Whitelaw,  teacher  of  special  class  of  high 
grade  girls  in  Public  School  No.  3,  Manhattan,  testified  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

“  With  these  girls  I  am  trying  to  teach  as  much  as  possible 
what  their  contemporaries  are  studying.  Many  of  those 
things  they  cannot  use  to  advantage,  but  while  we  permit 
them  to  remain  in  the  school,  we  should  make  them  feel  that 
they  are  doing  the  work  of  other  girls  of  their  own  age,  but 
I  lay  more  stress  upon  the  things  they  can  use,  reading  and 
practical  number  work,  and,  as  I  say,  half  of  the  time  we 
give  to  manual  work,  dressmaking  and  weaving.  We  have 
tried  to  work  up  with  them  —  two  or  three  of  those  girls 
can  make  a  living  in  that  way.  Through  friends  I  could 
furnish  them  with  looms  and  that  is  work  that  is  always  at¬ 
tainable  and  does  not  take  as  high  a  degree  of  intelligence 
as  some  other  forms  of  work.  All  of  the  girls  are  taught 
•to  make  their  own  clothing,  taught  housekeeping,  cooking  — 
we  get  our  own  school  lunches  there  and  that  gives  a  little 
practice — and  they  have  had  thorough  training  in  house¬ 
keeping  and  home-making,  so  that  even  if  they  cannot  make 
their  own  living  out  of  doors,  they  can  be  more  valuable  in 
their  own  homes.” 

Hr.  C.  Edward  Jones,  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Albany, 
New  York,  outlined  the  work  being  done  in  the  ungraded  classes 
as  follows: 

“  If  we  find  a  child  is  far  behind  his  grade,  that  he  is 
distinctly  subnormal,  we  place  him  in  one  of  the  classes  for 
subnormal  children.  In  those  classes  we  have  graded  or  are 
in  process  of  grading  the  work  to  be  done  bv  them,  giving 
them  such  little  book  work  as  they  are  able  to  receive,  but 
particularly  are  we  grading  the  hand  work,  the  vocational 
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work  from  the  child  with  the  mentality  of  five,  up  to  the 
mentality  of  about  ten  or  twelve.  That  includes  stick  laying, 
sewing,  weaving,  clay  modeling,  basketry  and  such  rough 
bench  work  as  a  boy  with  a  mentality  of  ten  or  twelve  can 
learn  to  do.  In  one  of  our  schools  we  are  teaching  the  girls 
to  wash  and  iron,  in  order  to  take  care  of  their  clothing. 
We  are  teaching  all  of  them  to  mend,  particularly  to  mend 
socks  and  stockings,  and  to  put  patches  on  their  garments,  and 
we  are  giving  them  such  book  work  as  they  are  able  to  take, 
and  we  are  doing  that  sometimes  beyond  what  we  believe  they 
are  able  to  do,  simply  because  there  is  a  feeling  among  parents 
that  the  children  must  be  studying  books,  and  we  give  them 
reading  work  and  number  work,  but  the  best  academic  work 
we  are  getting  is  from  the  oral  studies  such  as  the  story  of 
George  Washington  or  of  Lincoln,  which  they  work  out  in 
their  sewing  or  their  clay  work,  and  give  those  stories  back 
orally.” 

The  use  of  park  space  is  in  line  with  the  suggestion,  printed 
later  in  the  testimony,  of  Dr.  Bernstein  of  the  Rome  State  Cus¬ 
todial  Asylum,  that  the  State  employ  the  feeble-minded  boys  on 
the  State  Fair  Grounds  at  Syracuse  and  on  the  State  Parkways. 

The  classified  work  done  in  these  ungraded  classes  in  Few  York 
City  is  given  in  a  list  published  by  the  “  Psychological  Clinic  ” 
of  April,  1914. 


Few  York  City  Schools 


Brush  making 

Chair  caning 

Clay  modelling 

Domestic  science 

Cooking 

Cleaning 

Laundering 

Serving 

Gardening 

Metal  work 

Millinery 


F  eedle  work : 


Darning 
Embroidery 
Garment  making 


Mending 

Painting 


Raffia 

Reed 

Rush  bottoming 
Willow  basketry 
Woodwork. 
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The  greater  variety  of  occupations  possible  in  a  well-equipped 
institution  situated  in  the  country  is  shown  in  a  list  submitted 
by  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-Minded  at  Waverly: 


boys’  manual  work 


Weaving,  crash,  etc. 
Shoe  repairing 
Painting 
Carpenter  work 
Wood  turning 
Furniture  repairing 
Printing 

OUTDOOR 


Cane  seating 
Broom  making 
Brush  making 
Net  making 
Coir  mat  weaving 
Sloyd 

:pations  for  boys 


Build  foundations  for  new 
buildings 

Making  cement  walks 
Build  new  roads 
Handling  of  stone  and  gravel 
Weeding,  hoeing,  cultivating  of 
crops 

Digging  of  stone 
Clearing  land 

girls’  ma 


Making  of  lawns 
Digging  drains 
Grading  for  new  buildings 
Harvesting  apples,  vegetables 
and  other  crops 
Preparing  cultivated  land 
Working  with  mechanics 
Cutting  wood 

AL  WORK 


Cooking  and  training  in  do¬ 
mestic  work  (laundry) 
Primary  hand  sewing 
Machine  sewing 
Weaving  crash,  linen,  rag  car¬ 
pets,  etc. 

Cutting  rags  for  rag  carpets. 
Spinning. 

Machine  knitting  of  caps,  mit¬ 
tens,  etc. 


Hooking  rugs 
Lace  making 
Basketry 
Hand  knitting 
Crocheting 
Net  making 

Embroidery  and  fancy  work 
Jig  sawing 

Power  machine  sewing  of  cloth 
ing,  bedding,  etc. 


Braiding  rugs 

OUTDOOR  OCCUPATIONS  POR  GIRLS 


Making  flower  gardens  Picking  small  fruits 

Weeding  Picking  greens 

Care  of  hens 


* Questionny ire,  Tec.  19,  1914. 
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The  lessons  to  be  drawn  from  comparing  these  two  lists  of  vo¬ 
cational  work  are  obvious.  Such  training  in  our  public  schools  is 
just  beginning  to  be  taken  up  seriously  with  normal  children  — 
with  the  subnormal  most  of  it  is  still  more  play  than  work,  and 
has  little  real  effect  on  the  development  of  the  pupil’s  earning 
capacity  or  of  his  technical  skill. 

Thus  the  Commission  earnestly  recommends  that  the  State  and 
local  departments  of  education  see  to  it  that  the  ungraded  class 
work  for  the  high-grade  subnormal  children  who  are  to  be  given 
the  test  of  liberty,  be  better  equipped  and  more  liberally  supported 
along  the  lines  of  such  vocational  training  as  will  encourage  and 
equip  the  child  for  his  attempt  at  self-support.  This  is  too  in¬ 
volved  a  question  to  be  taken  up  in  detail  here;  but  the  Commis¬ 
sion  feels  sure  that  it  may  call  upon  the  pedagogical  authorities  to 
give  this  matter  their  most  earnest  consideration  and  to  evolve  a 
plan  whereby  the  work  of  these  classes  can  be  brought  up  to  a  plane 
of  efficiency  that  will  fully  justify  their  continuance.  Until  such 
a  comprehensive  plan  is  promulgated  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect 
the  fiscal  authorities  to  set  aside  large  sums  of  money  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  these  classes.  Thus  Mrs.  M.  C.  Ford,  Secretary  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportion¬ 
ment  of  Yew  York  city,  testified: 

“  I  would  say  that  the  appropriation  for  this  great  work 
in  the  public  school  system  was  quite  as  generous  as  that  made 
for  other  lines  of  work.  Of  course,  in  that  connection  there 
are  certain  very  serious  questions  which  come  up,  and  one  is 
a  question  which  has  been  raised  here  this  afternoon,  and  that 
is  just  how  far  the  so-called  defective  children  should  be  cared 
for  in  the  public  schools  and  how  far  they  should  be  provided 
for  in  public  institutions.  The  Board  of  Estimate  and  Ap¬ 
portionment,  as  evidenced  by  the  results  of  the  school  inquiry, 
and  this  was  one  of  the  particular  matters  that  was  investi¬ 
gated,  has  never  been  fully  convinced  that  it  had  adequate 
scientific  facts  at  its  command  to  determine  accurately  and 
scientifically  just  what  appropriations  for  this  particular 
feature  of  the  work  might  be  justified  from  time  to  time. 
You  will  appreciate,  of  course,  that  it  is  not  an  easy  thing  to 
pile  up,  with  our  growing  school  appropriations,  large  sums 
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of  money  for  a  division  of  work  which  is  still  so  largely  in  an 
experimental  stage. 

“  We  are  not  fully  satisfied  that  a  scientific  method  is  em¬ 
ployed  at  every  point  in  the  public  school  system  of  the  city 
in  the  matter  of  making  a  determination  as  to  whether  or  not 
a  given  child  is  a  defective  or  not.” 

There  is  nowhere  in  our  school  system  adequate  home  visiting 
and  supervision  in  after  school  hours  of  the  subnormal  children. 
The  work  done  by  the  “  home  and  school  visitors  ”  of  private  agen-, 
cies  proves  that  this  is  an  invaluable  adjunct  to  the  class  room  in¬ 
struction.  In  the  larger  cities  of  the  State  the  teachers  of  the 
ungraded  classes  and  the  school  nurses  are  supposed  to  visit  the 
homes,  hut  it  is  almost  physically  impossible  for  them  to  do  so  in 
all  cases  with  sufficient  thoroughness  and  regularity. 

Special  workers  should  he  engaged  for  such  work  throughout  the 
State  and  the  number  now  employed  by  the  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation  in  New  York  city  should  be  increased  to  meet  the  great  need 
that  exists  for  their  services.  Much  good  can  come  both  from 
knowing  the  environmental  background  and  from  interpreting  to 
the  parents  the  particular  needs  and  care  of  the  mentally  retarded 
child. 

Then,  too,  it  were  well  if  some  special  system  of  supervision 
could  be  devised  for  the  playgrounds,  recreation  and  vacation  cen¬ 
ters  for  these  subnormal  children,  so  that  much  of  their  leisure 
time  could  be  taken  up  with  healthful  play  specially  arranged  for 
their  special  needs.  It  is  during  the  leisure  hours  that  the  de¬ 
fective  child  falls  prey  to  the  temptations  that  surround  him  on 
every  hand  and  develops  delinquent  tendencies.  Often  the  habits 
of  cleanliness  and  of  industry  carefully  instilled  in  school  are 
broken  down  by  the  ignorance  or  the  misunderstanding  of  the 
parents  or  friends.  A  whole  year’s  work  is  often  offset  by  the  bad 
habits  picked  up  during  the  long  summer  vacation.  If  the  schools 
are  going  to  provide  educational  training  for  the  subnormal  chil¬ 
dren,  they  must  assume  the  responsibility  of  that  child’s  complete 
training  all  day  and  every  day  in  the  year. 

2.  In  the  Courts 

The  courts,  civil  and  criminal,  adult  and  juvenile,  must  base 
their  judgments  in  any  case  of  suspected  mental  deficiency  on  the 
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diagnostic  decisions  of  the  psychopathic  clinics.  This  is  being 
done  to-day  in  the  greater  city  at  the  Clearing  House  for  Mental 
Defectives.  Dr.  Max  G.  Schlapp  has  been  given  the  use  of  com¬ 
modious  quarters,  rent  free,  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Post  Graduate  Hospital  and  has  been  given  official 
recognition  and  partial  support  by  the  Department  of  Public  Char¬ 
ities  since  1912,  when  Commissioner  Michael  J.  Drummond  real¬ 
ized  the  value  of  this  work  and  made  it  a  coordinate  branch  of  his 
department.  In  the  rest  of  the  State,  as  hereinbefore  noted,  the 
courts  and  charities  sometimes  call  in  the  services  of  expert  diag- 
nostitians  from  the  hospitals  and  institutions  in  their  vicinity. 
But  this  is  nowhere  done  thoroughly  enough  to  cover  the  field. 
And,  in  consequence,  as  we  have  seen,  many  defectives  are  being 
sent  away  to  reformatories  and  prisons  or  allowed  to  return  to  the 
community  without  any  attention  being  paid  to  their  mental  con¬ 
dition. 

Air.  Charles  L.  Chute,  Secretary  of  the  New  York  State  Proba¬ 
tion  Commission,  testified  in  part  as  follows: 

“In  1913,  the  last  figures  that  have  been  made  up,  there 
were  only  three  per  cent,  that  appeared  in  the  Yew  York  chil¬ 
drens’  courts  sent  to  the  clearing  house  to  be  examined.  The 
rest  the  probation  officers  put  down  in  their  reports  as  being 
apparently  normal.  I  am  sure  from  a  study  of  this  question 
in  other  cities  which  has  not  been  made  in  this  state  to  the 
same  extent  that  it  has  been  made  in  other  states,  that  there  is 
a  great  deal  larger  proportion  than  that  mentally  deficient, 
and  that  any  examination,  because  the  estimates  vary  all  the 
way  from  ten  per  cent,  to  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  children  in 
the  juvenile  courts  are  mentally  deficient,  would  disclose  that 
fact. 

“  In  both  Buffalo  and  Syracuse,  they  have  detention  homes, 
municipal  detention  homes,  maintained  by  the  cities,  where 
the  children  are  held  pending  trial,  or  pending  investigation. 
In  both  of  these  cities  there  is  a  physician  from  the  city 
Bureau  of  Health  who  goes  to  the  detention  home  every  day 
and  examines  all  the  children.  So  far  they  have  not  given 
them  all  medical  examinations.  They  have  a  competent  doc¬ 
tor  in  both  cities  to  give  both  physical  and  mental  examina¬ 
tions.  They  give  them  all  a  physical  examination,  and  then 
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give  all  suspected  cases  a  mental  examination.  In  Buffalo  in 
1913,  they  gave  a  thorough  mental  examination,  with  the 
Binet  test,  to  fifty-three  children,  and  of  those  fifty-three  they 
found  twenty,  which  is  thirty-seven  per  cent.,  definitely  pro¬ 
nounced  simple  minded.” 

The  question  of  detention  homes  is  one  that  must  be  worked  out 
to  meet  the  needs  in  each  center  of  population,  but  there  is  no 
question  that  these  homes  must  be  closely  coordinated  with,  if  not 
actually  incorporated  in,  the  proposed  psychopathic  hospitals  and 
clinics  to  be  conducted  under  the  Board  of  Mental  Research,  herein 
recommended. 

3.  The  Institutions 

Appended  to  this  report  is  a  statement  of  the  conditions  found 
at  each  of  our  State  institutions  when  visited  by  a  committee  of 
this  Commission.  These  statements,  together  with  the  excellent 
photographs  taken  by  Mr.  Frank  R.  Forfey,  illustrate  the  work 
that  is  being  done. 

It  is  therefore  necessary  here  to  speak  briefly  on  some  of  the 
fundamental  principles  that  run  current  through  all  our  State 
schools  and  asylums.  First,  the  interest  taken  in  the  formulation 
of  policies  and  furtherance  of  program  for  each  institution  by  the 
members  of  the  local  Boards  of  Managers,  proves  that  this  system 
of  direction  brings  excellent  results  and  has  done  much  to  keep 
our  State  work  to  its  present  high  standard. 

There  are  five  main  points  to  be  considered  in  this  discussion  of 
our  State  Asylums.  These  are : 

First:  'The  question  of  classification  of  institutions. 

Second:  The  question  of  segregation  by  age  and  sex  in  in¬ 
stitutions. 

Third :  The  question  of  adequate  lands  and  suitable  build¬ 
ings. 

Fourth:  The  question  of  educational  and  industrial  train¬ 
ing. 

Fifth:  The  question  of  separate  self-sustaining  colonies 
under  institutional  supervision. 

a.  Facilities  for  laboratorv  research. 
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As  an  inherent  part  of  all  these  questions  is  the  problem  of  the 
extension  of  our  present  facilities  and  the  creation  of  other  insti¬ 
tutions  to  meet  the  great  need  as  shown  by  the  census  taken  by  the 
State  Bureau  of  Analysis  and  Investigation  under  Dr.  Gertrude 

E.  Hall. 

Classification  of  Institutions 
In  the  past  our  institutions  have  been  classified  largely  by  sex 
and  age  of  the  patients  to  be  admitted.  Thus  Newark  was  defi¬ 
nitely  set  aside  for  feeble-minded  women,  Home  for  male  custodial 
cases,  Syracuse  for  younger  children.  Craig  Colony  and  Letch- 
worth  Village  on  the  other  hand  were  planned  and  are  being  con¬ 
ducted  as  general  institutions  for  all  ages  and  both  sexes  of  the 
epileptics  and  the  feeble-minded. 

The  Hon.  William  11.  Stewart,  President  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charities,  outlined  this  policy  in  his  testimony  as  follows: 

“  The  establishment  in  1851  of  the  New  York  State  Asy¬ 
lum  for  Feeble-Minded  Children  at  Syracuse  was  the  first 
practical  step  taken  by  the  State  of  New  York  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  its  assumption  as  wards  of  the  feeble-minded.  It 
would  seem  to  me  in  any  comprehensive  scheme  for  the  care 
and  treatment  of  the  feeble-minded,  idiots,  and  epileptics  of 
all  sorts,  that  the  institution  should  be  removed  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible  to'  a  larger  site  in  the  country  and  the  children  cared  for 
in  small  buildings.  It  is  only  the  state  institution  which 
takes  children. 

“  The  State  Custodial  Asylum  for  Feeble-Minded  Women 
was  established  as  a  branch  of  the  asylum  at  Syracuse  in  1885 
in  Newark.  It  is  the  only  institution  in  the  state  which  cares 
for  women  of  the  feeble-minded,  idiotic  class,  until  they  are 
past  the  child-bearing  period,  and  there  is  probably  work  for 
another  such  institution  to  do.  There  is  a  great  pressure 
upon  the  Newark  institution  for  admission  and  they  always 
have  a  large  list  of  applicants  for  admission. 

“  The  State  Board  has  planned  for  many  years  that  the 
State  Custodial  Asylum  at  Rome  should  receive  only  men  and 
that  the  women  who  are  there  should  be  elsewhere  provided 
for,  preferably  at  Newark,  but  up  to  this  time,  because  of  the 
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failure  of  the  Board  to  obtain  the  necessary  appropriation  to 
enlarge  Newark  or  other  institutions,  there  are  still  women  at 
Rome.  I  think  there  are  about  40O  women  and  about  a 
thousand  men  at  Rome  and  in  any  recommendations  which 
your  Committee  makes  1  think  there  should  be  a  recommenda¬ 
tion  that  the  women  be  removed  from  Rome  and  cared  for 
somewhere  else.  The  problems  of  management  are  very 
much  complicated  by  their  continuance  there  and  as  there  are 
nearly  three  men  to  one  woman,  the  practical  thing  naturally 
is  to  remove  the  women  and  put  them  somewhere  else.” 

The  idea  of  having  a  separate  institution  for  feeble-minded 
women  originated  in  this  State  and  has  been  copied  only  by  New 
Jersey.  The  Children’s  Commission  of  New  Hampshire  recom¬ 
mended  the  establishment  of  such  an  asylum  in  their  report  for 
1914,  but  as  yet  no  action  has  been  taken  by  the  Legislature. 

The  Commission  received  much  conflicting  testimony  on  the 
advisability  of  such  segregation,  the  preponderance  of  which  was 
against  the  idea. 

Dr.  Walter  E.  Eernald,  of  the  Massachusetts  Training  School 
at  Waverly,  said: 

“  1  fail  to  see  any  particular  advantage  in  sex  classifica¬ 
tion  in  institutions  for  the  feeble-minded.  In  any  institu¬ 
tion  you  have  got  to*  have  control  of  your  patients.  I  have 
never  had  any  difficulty  in  an  institution  having  all  classes 
of  feeble-minded  in  keeping  the  sexes  separate.  That  has 
never  appealed  to  me  as  a  necessary  or  desirable  thing.  In 
fact,  the  institutions  where  one  sex  only  is  cared  for  have 
seemed  to  me  very  unnatural  social  organizations,  and 
particularly  those  institutions  for  feeble-minded  women. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  there  would  be  a  much  more  natural 
life  if  there  was  a  certain  amount  of  sex  expression,  the  at¬ 
tending  of  assemblies  together  under  restraint.  Ender 
those  conditions  is  seems  to  me  those  women  are  less  abnor¬ 
mal  sexually  than  if  they  are  absolutely  isolated  from  each 
other. 

“  The  institution  for  male  and  female,  young  and  old, 
allows  for  the  economic  utilization  of  whatever  trained 
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capacity  a  patient  may  have.  Your  male  patients  work  in 
the  gardens  and  take  care  of  the  crops  and  stock,  and  do  the 
rough  work.  Your  female  patients  work  in  the  laundry 
and  do  the  cooking  and  the  nursing  of  the  feebler  cases.  The 
utilization  of  your  female  morons  in  the  physical  care  of 
your  idiots  and  imbeciles  is  a  great  factor  in  an  institution 
for  the  feeble-minded.  Last  evening  in  one  of  my  houses  at 
supper  time  I  saw  107  patients  at  one  time  in  one  dining¬ 
room  who  were  being  fed,  whose  food  was  being  put  into 
their  months  by  feeble-minded  girls  of  the  moron  type. 
These  morons  are  very  much  happier  and  better  off  in  every 
way  if  they  have  some  opportunity  to  care  for  those  chil¬ 
dren.  It  satisfies  their  maternal  instincts.  They  are  fond 
of  those  children  and  under  supervision  they  give  wonder¬ 
fully  good  care.  1  think  that  is  a  normal  method  of  sex 
expression  which  has  much  to  do  with  limiting  the  attacks 
of  sex  excitement  which  are  found  otherwise.  That  is  one 
thing  we  think  of,  if  we  have  a  sexually  excitable  woman, 
to  draft  her  into  that  nursing  service  with  the  feeble  chil¬ 
dren.” 

Dr.  Charles  S.  Bernstein,  Superintendent  of  the  Rome  State 
Custodial  Asylum,  testified  on  the  other  hand: 

“  I  believe  the  two  sexes  should  be  separated  by  all  means. 
For  instance,  as  an  indication,  it  cost  us  last  year  $222,000 
to  care  for  about  1,500  inmates  and  of  that  amount  45  per 
cent,  went  for  payroll.  If  we  had  but  one  sex  to  care  for 
instead  of  two,  we  could  cut  that  twenty  per  cent.  We  are 
paying  that  other  twenty  per  cent,  to  keep  the  sexes 
separate.” 

This  argument  of  economy  is  offset  by  the  saving  there  is 
accomplished  in  the  purchase  of  edibles  and  clothing  when  the 
sexes  are  not  separated.  As  Dr.  Fernald  points  out,  the  men 
can  do  the  rough  garden  and  farm  work  and  the  women  can  do 
the  laundry,  the  sewing  and  the  cleaning.  Thus  the  two  sexes 
are  supplementary  in  institutions  as  they  are  outside,  and  it  is 
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doubtful  whether  we  should  in  new  institutions  continue  this 
policy  of  sex  segregation. 

Ago  classification  is  also  unsatisfactory,  since  it  should  be  our 
effort  to  make  the  institutional  life  as  closely  akin  as  possible  to 
that  of  the  normal  community.  Not  only  is  it  cheaper,  but  it  is 
wiser  not  to  segregate  the  feeble-minded  according  to  physical 
age.  If,  however,  we  consider  this  question  from  the  standard  of 
mental  age,  we  must  take  another  factor  into  consideration. 

We  must  classify  our  institutions  according  to  mental  capacity 
and  criminal  tendencies. 

Asylums  for  the  Low  Grades 

The  idiots  and  low  grade  imbeciles  should  be  placed  in  one  or 
more  separate  institutions  situated  on  rough  soil  so  that  they  can 
be  given  the  roughest  kind  of  manual  labor  and  the  most  careful 
kind  of  supervision.  The  picture  on  page  276,  of  the  work  at 
Templeton  is  particularly  interesting  in  this  connection,  since 
the  majority  of  the  men  shown  digging  out  the  great  stones 
are  but  a  little,  if  any,  above  the  mental  status  of  an  idiot. 

Moreover,  the  buildings  should  be  of  a  simple  construction 
that  will  allow  of  the  greatest  amount  of  cleanliness  and  ventila¬ 
tion  and  the  least  amount  of  trouble.  Some  indeed  should  be 
equipped  for  the  idiotic  and  paralytic  cases  that  must  always  be 
a  burden.  Here  again  the  Waverly  pictures  show  the  large  out¬ 
door  concreted  piazzas  with  sloping  treads  in  place  of  steps  and 
opening  on  a  level  with  the  French  windows,  thus  facilitating  the 
supervision  of  the  helpless  patients  immeasurably. 

Institutions  should  also  be  maintained  separately  for  the 
higher  grade  feeble-minded  children  and  made  as  attractive  as 
possible,  so  that  the  parents  will  not  feel  that  natural  reluctance 
to  leave  their  subnormal  children  with  the  “  idiots.”  These 
should  be  build  very  largely  on  the  new  plan  for  the  Rome 
State  Custodial  Asylum,  with  one  central  institutional  build¬ 
ing  and  then  smaller  cottages  scattered  over  a  well  kept  campus. 
This  has  the  advantage  of  permitting  close  observation  over  the 
new  patients  and  their  classification  according  to  mental  age  and 
type.  Resides,  it  offers  the  opportunity  of  a  life  that  more 
closely  approximates  the  home  for  those  who  have  passed  through 
the  reception  house, 
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Such  institutions  for  the  higher  grade  imbecile  and  the  moron 
children  should  give  excellent  training,  both  in  the  manual  trades 
and  in  agriculture.  Work  is  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  de¬ 
fective:  supervised  educative  work  is  essential  to  his  develop¬ 
ment.  So  that  the  Legislature  should  he  generous  in  equipping 
Rome,  Syracuse,  and  Letch  worth  Village  with  good  work-shops 
and  with  plenty  of  farm  machinery.  Already  at  these  institu¬ 
tions  excellent  work  is  being  done  along  these  lines,  hut  there  is 
even  here  need  for  a  more  broadsided  and  longheaded  generosity 
than  in  the  past  has  restricted  appropriations.  But  at  Newark 
and  at  the  Craig  Colony  for  Epileptics,  this  need  is  most  urgent. 
The  school  buildings  are  badly  built  and  poorly  equipped  to  meet 
the  vocational  needs  of  the  2,200  odd  patients.  In  consequence, 
many  of  them  sit  around  listlessly  doing  nothing  for  the  better 
part  of  the  time.  This  lack  of  exercise  taken  into  consideration 
with  the  factor  of  continual  brooding  lessens  their  vitality  and 
dulls  their  mental  processes.  The  expense  of  erecting  a  few 
modernly  equipped  industrial  buildings  would  be  little,  indeed, 
in  comparison  with  the  improved  condition  of  the  sufferers  living 
there. 

Maximum  Size  of  Plant 

There  is  much  difference  of  opinion  among  the  superintendents 
as  to  the  proper  size  of  an  institution.  The  planning  of  Letch- 
worth  Village  for  2,500  feeble-minded  goes  far  beyond  all 
previous  estimates  as  to  the  proper  maximum  population.  Yet 
there  is  little  reason  under  favorable  circumstances  why  such  a 
colony  will  not  prove  quite  as  easy  to  control  and  supervise  as  one 
of  1,500  or  even  1,000.  There  is,  of  course,  a  certain  loss  of 
personal  touch  between  the  doctors  and  the  individual  patients, 
but  that  sacrifice  must  be  made  so  that  the  greater  gain  of  hous¬ 
ing  those  who  are  now  a  danger  to  the  community  may  be 
achieved.  At  least  all  of  our  present  institutions  should  be 
extended  to  accommodate  2,500  patients  and  the  new  ones  as 
created  should  be  built  along  the  lines  laid  down  by  the  Board  of 
Letchworth  Village. 

The  colony  plan  has  been  developed  best  in  New  York  by  Dr. 
Charles  'S.  Bernstein  of  the  Rome  State  Custodial  Asylum.  The 
following  excerpt  from  his  testimony  and  the  photographs  on 
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pages  296  and  464  describe  them  better  than  anything  that  could 
be  written.  Dr.  Bernstein  says: 

“  For  the  large  purpose  of  permanent  custody  of  adult 
feeble-minded,  the  colony  system  is  the  thing,  because  the 
feeble-minded  can  more  nearly  eke  out  an  existence  by  tak¬ 
ing  it  out  of  the  ground  than  in  any  other  way.  They  can 
do  work  in  shops  and  factories  under  supervision,  but  there 
our  equipment  is  so  expensive  as  compared  with  agricul- 
cural  equipment,  and  there  is  the  danger  of  accident.  We 
have  established  several  small  colonies  around  our  institu¬ 
tion  at  Rome.  We  have  four  now  with  twenty  inmates  in 
each,  with  a  fanner  and  wife  in  charge.  These  twenty,  and 
they  are  not  the  brightest  cases,  are  able  to  maintain  them¬ 
selves  on  100  acres  of  land  including  paying  $900  to  the 
farmer  and  wife.  A  farm  of  100  acres  will  cost  us  $10,000. 
On  the  other  hand,  everybody  we  put  in  a  large  congregate 
institution  for  the  feeble-minded  costs  us  $500.  We  know 
that  in  northern  Oneida  and  Lewis  counties  there  are  many 
semi-abandoned  farms,  partially  run  by  tenants,  the  owners 
no  longer  living  on  them,  and  which  are  sold  for  taxes  year 
after  year,  and  those  farms  run  from  100  to  200  acres  and 
can  be  bought  from  $1,500  to  $2,500.  There  is  no  reason 
at  all  why  the  State  should  not  have  money  available  so 
that  when  these  farms  get  on  the  market  they  could  be 
bought  and  established  as  colonies  for  the  adult  feeble¬ 
minded  males.  The  boys  could  go  with  or  without  an  at¬ 
tendant  and  help  neighboring  farmers  to  put  in  a  crop,  for 
farmers  are  greatly  troubled  to  get  help  when  they  need  it. 
For  the  girls  I  think  we  could  have  colonies  where  they 
can  do  hand  laundry  and  sewing  for  different  centers  of 
population.  That  is  much  better  than  having  them  work 
on  land.  Newark  is  now  asking  for  additional  farm  land 
for  women,  and  T  think  it  is  a  mistake. 

“Again  at  the  State  Fair  Grounds  at  Syracuse,  we  have 
over  200  acres  of  land  with  buildings  that  are  used  not  over 
10  days  out  of  365.  The  other  355  days  they  should  be  used 
for  the  adult  feeble-minded.  In  a  year  we  would  make  that 
a  park  instead  of  a  mud-hole,  the  boys  could  underdrain  it, 
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and  then  we  would  proceed  to  beautify  it,  and  by  expending 
not  over  $5,000  we  could  build  a  power  plant  next  to  that 
Liberal  Arts  building,  place  beds  on  the  floor  and  care  for 
1,000  boys  there.  And  then  the  other  buildings  built  for 
cattle  and  animals,  we  could  care  for  animals  there,  make 
butter,  grow  beef,  grow  swine,  and  sheep,  and  for  the  ten  days 
of  State  Fair  the  boys  could  have  their  vacation  and  use  some 
tents  just  off  the  Fair  Grounds.  The  State  is  paying  over 
$25,000  a  year  for  common  labor  trying  to  maintain  those 
grounds  and  they  are  not  maintaining  them,  and  I  think  in 
the  way  I  suggested,  $5,000  would  do  that.” 

Dr.  Bernstein  has  proven  that  the  feeble-minded  can  be  made 
approximately  self-supporting  if  thoroughly  trained  first  and  then 
put  at  farm  work  under  supervision.  Perhaps  this  same  result 
could  be  achieved  in  the  manufacturing  of  clothing,  fancy  work 
and  handicraft,  if  the  institutions  were  allowed  to  sell  their 
products  in  the  open  market.  As  it  is,  however,  practically  all 
of  the  asylums  are  self  sustaining,  excepting  of  course  the  price 
of  the  materials  and  the  overhead  charges  for  light,  heat  and 
shelter.  At  Newark,  as  has  already  been  indicated,  this  cannot 
be  so  because  only  women  are  admitted  and  they  do  not  adapt 
themselves  to  rough  work  as  easily  as  do  the  men.  It  would  be 
wise  to  erect  a  colony  for  male  dependents  far  enough  away  from 
the  custodial  asylum  to  avoid  sexual  evils,  but  close  enough  to¬ 
gether  to  allow  them  to  interchange  work.  This  would  he  a  great 
saving  to  the  State  as  well  as  beneficial  to  the  patients.  The  estab¬ 
lishment  of  self-supporting  colony  groups  at  quite  some  distance 
from  the  central  plant  and  yet  subordinate  to  it  is  not  at  all  a 
fanciful  idea. 

The  Templeton  Colony  situated  sixty  miles  from  the  institu¬ 
tion  at  Waverly,  Mass.,  is  proving  a  great  success  and  may  soon 
prove  an  actual  profit-making  concern  for  the  State.  For  not 
only  are  these  hoys  raising  their  own  farm  supplies  and  much 
food  and  dairy  produce  for  the  central  training  school  itself,  but 
they  are  making  tillable  land  that  was  hitherto  of  little  value 
agriculturally.  The  stones  and  timber  are  being  cleared,  the 
fields  sowed  and  plowed  under  and  the  whole  tract,  comprising 
approximately  2,000  acres,  made  over  into  fine  farm  land. 
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Similar  work  is  being  done  at  Menantico,  N.  J.,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Vineland  Training  School.  Such  colonies  are 
easy  to  establish,  simple  to  maintain  and  extremely  economical  to 
equip.  Such  buildings  as  are  required  to  shelter  the  colonists 
need  be  of  the  simplest  construction  and  can  ofter  be  built  at 
minimum  cost  from  the  concrete  blocks  made  by  the  boys  them¬ 
selves.  This  is  being  done  in  New  Jersey,  where  the  experiment 
lias  perhaps  been  pushed  to  the  other  extreme  of  saving  too  much 
on  construction  and  not  providing  adequately  for  the  comfort 
of  the  patients.  In  the  pictures  here  shown  on  pages  280  and 
281  it  can  readily  be  seen  that  these  portable  houses  are  not 
sufficiently  roomy  or  well  enough  protected  from  the  wind  and 
storms  to  ensure  the  comfort  of  the  boys.  In  marked  contrast  to 
these,  stand  the  neat  cottages  made  from  the  original  farmhouses 
standing  on  the  property  of  the  Rome  State  Custodial  Asylum 
(photographs  on  page  297.) 

Certainly  the  other  experiment  of  Dr.  Bernstein  in  placing  out 
to  work  in  the  neighboring  city  of  Rome,  eighteen  defective  girls 
who  live  under  the  constant  supervision  of  the  institution  and 
yet  are  allowed  great  freedom  as  well  is  worthy  of  the  most  pro¬ 
found  attention.  It  is  as  important  a  step  in  the  whole  problem 
of  the  care  of  the  deficient  as  parole  is  in  that  of  the  delinquent. 
Authorities  differ  in  their  opinion  of  this  idea  —  some  are  sure 
it  will  fail  and  result  only  in  the  inevitable  moral  downfall  of 
these  girls  and  its  consequent  evils;  others  agree  with  Dr.  Bern¬ 
stein  himself  that  success  is  so  greatly  to  be  desired  that  the  test 
should  be  made  carefully  and  thoroughly  before  it  is  utterly  con¬ 
demned  or  sentimentally  proclaimed. 

We  submit  herewith  the  announcement  sent  out  by  the  Rome 
State  Custodial  Asylum,  in  connection  with  this  experiment. 

A  Working  Girls’  Home  has  been  established  at  209  W.  Thomas 
street,  telephone  number  172-J,  where  girls  are  available  for 
domestic  work  and  sewing,  and  by  the  day,  week  or  month.  The 
girls  going  out  from  this  place  to  work  are  capable  of  doing  all 
kinds  of  domestic  work  except  special  cooking.  They  are  only 
able  to  do  common  cooking. 

Their  services  may  be  secured  by  telephone  at  the  rate  of  fifty 
cents  per  day  and  thirty  cents  per  half  day,  and  they  are 
available  for  employment  at  any  time  on  short  notice  by  telephone. 
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Settlement  for  services  will  be  paid  direct  to  the  manager  of 
the  Home.  Pills  will  be  regularly  rendered  for  such  services. 

These  girls  are  not  defectives,  hut  are  girls  who  have  been 
orphans  and  have  never  known  a  natural  home,  and  when  later 
in  life  they  have  gone  cut  into  the  world  they  have  been  unable 
to  get  along  because  of  lack  of  proper  home  training  and  natural 
wordly  experiences,  as  the  result  of  which  they  were  sent  to  this 
asylum  for  study,  care  and  training,  and  we  are  sending  them  out 
to  work,  after  having  been  thoroughly  trained  and  tested  here,  to 
see  if  they  can  get  in  touch  with  the  world  under  normal  con¬ 
ditions  and  thus  learn  to  be  self-sustaining  and  have  their  entire 
freedom. 

The  Second  Need  —  Segregation  of  Dependent  and  De¬ 
linquent  Defectives 

Next  to  the  establishment  of  an  adequate  State  system  of  diag¬ 
nosis  the  second  greatest  need  is  the  creation  of  separate  colonies 
for  male  and  female  defective  delinquents. 

We  have  already  shown  how  wrong  it  is  to  leave  the  defectives 
among  the  delinquents  in  our  reformatory  and  correctional  insti¬ 
tutions.  We  have  also  pointed  out  what  a  large  proportion  of  our 
criminals  and  prostitutes  are  feeble-minded. 

In  all  of  the  asylums,  throughout  New  York  State  there  are  a 
definite  number  of  troublemakers  that  require  special  care  and 
disciplinary  training.  These  are  the  ones  that  prove  a  great 
burden  to  the  superintendent  and  the  subordinates  in  all  the  cus¬ 
todial  schools  because  they  not  only  show  criminalistic  tendencies 
themselves  but  they  induce  the  others  to  become  delinquent. 

We  quote  at  length  from  the  testimony  of  superintendents  of 
the  New  York  institutions  and  from  some  of  the  authorities  on 
penal  and  reformatory  work  in  this  country.  The  need  for  sepa¬ 
rate  institutions  for  delinquent  male  and  delinquent  female 
feeble-minded  is  well  recognized  everywhere  in  America  and 
abroad  and  New  York  should  at  once  create  separate  schools  for 
their  care. 
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Dr.  O.  F.  Lewis,  secretary  of  the  New  York  State  Prison 
Association  testiiied  as  follows : 

“  I  will  speak  practically  on  the  necessity  of  a  State  custodial 
asylum  for  the  delinquent  feeble-minded. 

“  There  are  in  every  correctional  institution  a  certain  number 
of  mentally  deficient  persons.  These  persons  are  committed  to  cor¬ 
rectional  institutions  either  because  they  have  not  been  found  to 
be  feeble-minded  at  the  time  of  their  commitment  or  because 
there  was  no  proper  institution  to  send  them,  apart  from  the  in¬ 
stitutions  to  which  they  can  he  legally  committed.  The  proportion 
of  feeble-minded  persons  in  correctional  institutions  has  been  the 
subject  of  a  good  deal  of  study  and  more  or  less  adequate  investi¬ 
gation  during  the  last  two  years.  It  is  proper  to  say,  I  think,  that 
estimates  vary  in  various  institutions  from  ten  to  sixty  or  seventy 
per  cent.  To  show  how  wide  the  compass  is  of  estimates  1  shall 
call  attention  to  a  recent  estimate  from  the  state  penitentiary  of 
Kansas  which  seemed  to  indicate  that  over  seventy  per  cent  of 
the  inmates  of  that  institution  were  mentally  deficient. 

“  Several  years  ago  a  statement  was  prepared  by  the  Prison  As¬ 
sociation,  in  March,  1912,  citing  statements  of  a  number  of  well- 
known  authorities  in  this  State.  Dr.  Parker  who  has  had  a  good 
deal  of  experience  in  the  Tombs,  stated  at  that  time  that  ‘  From 
analogy  the  foreign  prisons  I  know  that  not  less  than  1500,  or  ten 
per  cent,  of  the  census  (of  the  Tombs),  should  come  under  my 
observation  demanding  examination  as  semi-responsible  defectives 
or  insane. ’  He  was  at  that  time  a  volunteer  examiner  at  the 
Tombs. 

Now  these  inmates  vary  from  the  high  grade  moron  to  the 
seriously  mentally  defectives.  They  clog  the  cells  and  when  they 
are  paroled,  they  are  paroled  frequently  only  to  be  incompetent  on 
the  outside. 

Dr.  Christian,  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Elmira  Reforma¬ 
tory,  in  the  last  statement  of  the  Board,  gives  an  extended  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  difficulties  which  the  Reformatory  has  in  dealing  with 
the  mentally  deficient.  For  the  purposes  of  the  record  T  will 
simply  cite  the  pages,  pages  17  to  19  of  the  annual  report  of  the 
State  Board  of  Managers  of  Reformatories  for  1913. 
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(Extract  from  statement  of  Dr.  Christian  referred  to  copied  in 
evidence  as  follows)  : 

“  The  life  history  and  general  characteristics  of  one  of  these 
misfits  is  usually  as  follows:  In  early  childhood  he  has  been 
somewhat  backward,  dull  and  given  to  fits  of  temper.  Attending 
school  he  has  not  made  progress  as  have  the  other  children ;  has 
been  kept  in  a  low  class,  and  perhaps  played  truant  and  was  sent 
to  a  truant  school  where  he  finds  himself  in  disgrace  because  of  his 
conduct.  Released,  he  may  be  at  home  for  a  time,  and  be  sent  to 
school  or  work,  and  then  fails  to  conduct  himself  properly  and 
violates  some  ordinance  or  commits  a  petty  offense  and  is  sent  to 
the  House  of  Refuge,  or  to  one  of  the  many  similar  institutions. 
After  a  checkered  career  there,  he  is  released  upon  parole,  or  to 
his  family,  and  perhaps  after  an  interval  of  temporary  good  be¬ 
havior,  he  again  relapses,  and  is  arrested  for  a  more  serious  offense ; 
and  soon  is  within  the  walls  of  the  reformatory. 

“An  examination  of  him  here  reveals  his  physical  and  mental 
unfitness.  He  is  frequently  hollow-chested,  rachitic  and  ill- 
nourished.  Perhaps  he  is  tuberculous,  twenty  per  cent,  are,  or  he 
has  already  serious  venereal  diseases,  thirty-nine  per  cent,  are  so 
affected.  That  he  uses  alcoholic  beverages  and  smokes  the  inevi¬ 
table  cigarette,  will  be  true  of  sixty  per  cent,  at  least.  Mentally, 
he  is  usually  dull,  seems  preoccupied,  and  comprehends  slowly.  He 
has  not  been  accustomed  to  continuous  effort,  and  so  has  not  gained 
a  knowledge  of  any  useful  occupation.  It  he  has  worked  at  all  it 
has  probably  been  at  ‘  odd  jobs  ’  that  afforded  plenty  of  intermit¬ 
tent  diversions;  for  his  type  cannot  be  depended  upon  to  do  any 
task  without  supervision.  Their  immediate  desires  must  always 
be  satisfied,  and  they  will  go  to  extremes,  regardless  of  known 
consequences,  in  order  to  obtain  them.  They  have  always  specious 
excuses  for  their  shortcomings,  and  are  ready  to  lay  the  blame  of 
their  downfall  on  some  one  else.  They  are  selfish,  vain  and  cruel, 
and  act  upon  neither  reason  nor  judgment,  but  principally  upon 
impulses.  Their  mental  processes  work  slowly,  and  they  detest 
and  will  avoid  when  possible,  any  sustained  mental  effort.  They 
are  vindictive  and  revengeful,  and  are  always  eager  to  make  a 
personal  attack  to  right  any  imagined  wrong.  They  usually  deny 
their  crimes,  although  they  have  a  jury  trial.  If  they  plead 
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guilty  they  blame  the  district  attorney,  or  their  lawyer,  for  ‘  put¬ 
ting  up  job  ’  on  them.  Few  are  good  physical  specimens,  and 
practically  all  show  the  stigma  of  physical  degeneracy.  They 
have  little  or  no  conception  of  morals,  and  will  indulge  in  false¬ 
hoods  and  deceit,  when  the  truth  would  have  served  better.  At 
times  they  lie  outrageously  without  any  apparent  purpose,  and 
many  of  the  stories  of  alleged  mismanagement  and  abuse  that  have 
been  told  by  these  youngsters  have  existed  only  in  their  imagina¬ 
tion.  They  seem  to  delight  in  producing  dissensions,  and  if  pos¬ 
sible  to  be  the  cause  of  the  discussion.  While  they  are  frequently 
able  to  differentiate  between  right  and  wrong  as  an  abstract 
proposition,  they  seem  utterly  unable  to  follow  the  principles  in 
their  conduct  when  at  large.  The  future  holds  no  great  concern 
for  these  defectives;  each  day  is  a  day  unto  itself.  If  they  have 
aspirations  and  ambitions  they  lack  the  ability  and  purpose  to 
accomplish  them.  They  will  always  take  a  gambler’s  chance  for 
a  momentary  joy;  they  are  self-centered,  and  some  of  them  are  im¬ 
measurably  egotistic.  They  like  good  clothes,  and  are  fond  of 
personal  adornment;  delight  in  gaudy  trifles,  but  bodily  cleanli¬ 
ness  is  apt  to  be  unobserved.  One  of  their  most  unfailing  charac¬ 
teristics  is  lack  of  stability.  Each  boy  is  willing  and  anxious  to 
change  his  trade  each  week,  were  he  so  allowed.  He  also  demands 
to  be  placed  in  the  lowest  class  in  school,  and  when  properly 
graded,  complains  that  he  ‘  never  studied  ’  this  on  the  outside. 

“  Ignorance  of  intimate  family  affairs  is  frequently  observed. 
Many  delinquents  who  have  lived  at  home  for  a  considerable  period 
especially  those  who  have  dome  from  the  large  cities,  are  unable 
to  give  a  correct  history  of  their  immediate  family.  The  father 
may  go  to  work  each  day,  and  have  worked  for  years  for  the  same 
firm,  hut  the  lad  is  unable  to  tell  you  the  name,  and  knows  only 
his  father  works  somewhere  downtown.  He  is  also  unable  to  give 
an  accurate  account  of  the  whereabouts  of  his  married  brothers 
and  sisters,  and  knows  very  little  about  the  aunt,  uncle  or  grand¬ 
parents.  While  he  purports  to  have  a  very  sincere  affection  for  his 
father  and  mother,  the  onlv  evidence  of  this  is  brought  out  when 
he  is  confined  in  some  institution.  Tie  then  constantly  refers,  with 
an  ulterior  motive,  to  his  father  and  mother,  but  when  paroled  and 
sent  back  home,  promptly  disobeys,  has  little  or  no  respect  for 
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them,  refuses  to  live  at  home  because  of  parental  restrictions,  and 
declines  to  assist  in  the  support  of  the  family.  These  defectives 
are  always  children  regardless  of  years  or  stature.  Their  mental 
processes  have  been  arrested  and  though  adults  in  stature,  they 
have  the  mind,  judgment  and  impulses  of  a  child.  When  they 
leave  the  correctional  institutions  and  go  on  parole,  the  supervi¬ 
sion,  surroundings  and  employment  will  have  to  be  ideal  to  expect 
success  of  these  individuals  whom  nature  has  so  seriously  handi¬ 
capped.” 

“  Miss  Davis  in  an  interview  with  me  at  the  Eastern  New  York 
State  Reformatory  for  Women  two  years  ago  stated  her  difficulty 
in  dealing  with  the  mentally  deficient  class  there.  I  recall  that 
she  pointed  out  to  me  at  that  time  a  negro  girl  who  was  confined  in 
the  disciplinary  building  because  she  could  do  nothing  with  her. 
She  had  once  before  been  in  the  institution ;  she  had  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Matteawan,  had  been  released  from  that  institution  and 
had  now  come  back  to  Bedford  because  of  commitment  to  Bed¬ 
ford.  She  was  found  to  be  feeble-minded  and  not  insane  and 
consequently  would  not  be  received  at  Matteawan.  She  was  a 
very  disturbing  element  at  Bedford  and  is  only  one  out  of  a  large 
number  of  cases,  not  only  in  that  institution  but  in  others.  In 
the  institutions,  at  present,  in  the  correctional  institutions,  the 
most  that  we  can  expect  in  treatment,  is  that  special  classes  will 
be  formed  for  the  mentally  deficient.  But  these,  after  all,  are 
makeshifts,  recognized  by  the  institutions  themselves  as  make¬ 
shifts  in  the  absence  of  special  institutions  for  the  purpose  of 
treating  the  mentally  deficient.  It  is  practically  impossible  as  I 
have  just  indicated  to  transfer  feeble-minded  inmates  from  cor¬ 
rectional  institutions  to  insane  hospitals.  Insane  criminals  can 
be  transferred  and  I  think  that  Miss  Davis  and  Miss  Moore  both 
will  testify  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  transfer  of  feeble¬ 
minded  criminals  to  hospitals  for  the  criminal  insane. 

u  It  was  estimated  in  1912  that  in  anv  one  year  over  one  thou¬ 
sand  feeble-minded  prisoners  are  to  be  found  in  correctional  insti¬ 
tutions,  and  of  course  it  was  obvious  for  their  own  welfare  and 
that  of  the  institutions,  there  should  be  a  special  institution  of 
the  custodial  class  for  the  custodial  care  and  treatment  of  men¬ 
tally  defective  delinquents.  Now  that  was  the  reason,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  reason,  why  in  1913,  the  Prison  Association  introduced  a 
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bill  into  the  Legislature  providing  for  such  an  institution  for 
feeble-minded  male  delinquents.  This  bill  passed  both  houses  but 
was  vetoed  by  Governor  Sulzer. 

“  Now  of  course  it  cannot  be  expected  that  with  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  separate  institution  for  the  custodial  treatment  of  feeble¬ 
minded  delinquents  there  would  be  any  diminution  in  the  amount 
of  feeble-mindedness  in  the  institution,  but  there  would  be  a 
transfer.  The  conditions  in  institutions  from  which  transfer  will 
be  made  will  be  healthier,  the  administration  will  be  easier,  and 
ultimately  if  permanent  segregation  and  treatment  occur  in  the 
institution  for  all  practical  purposes  there  will  naturally  be  a 
certain  diminution  in  the  amount  of  feeble-mindedness  in 
the  State. 

“  But  the  principal  value  of  such  an  institution  as  T  am  recom¬ 
mending  now  is  two-fold ;  first,  it  will  make  the  administration  of 
public  correctional  institutions  easier,  and  secondly  it  will  give 
more  humane  treatment  to  the  inmates  who  are  now  feeble-minded 
in  correctional  institutions  in  which  they  are  a  burden.  Such 
custodial  asylums  for  delinquents  who  are  mentally  deficient, 
there  seems  to  me  should  have  the  right  to  hold  their  inmates 
until  in  the  opinion  of  a  competent  authority  they  may  with 
safety  to  the  community  and  to  themselves  be  allowed  at  large. 
The  right  of  appeal  to  the  courts  should  be  allowed  at  reasonable 
intervals  to  the  family  or  near  relatives  of  such  inmates. 

“  It  seems  to  me  further,  that  such  institutions  should  be  sepa¬ 
rate  from  any  other  institution  for  the  treatment  of  feeble-minded 
and  in  view  of  the  probable  number  of  feeble-minded  of  such  ex¬ 
ceptionally  low  grades  as  to  make  their  custody  necessary,  it  should 
be  under  distinct  management,  with  a  separate  board  of  managers, 
appointing  its  own  superintendent  and  other  officers.  In  other 
words,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  with  the  probability  that  there  are  a 
thousand  or  more  in  the  correctional  institutions  of  the  State,  that 
we  should  have  a  compromise  on  the  proposition  of  having  a  State 
custodial  asylum  for  feeble-minded  delinquents  attached  to  an 
already  existing  institution  for  the  feeble-minded  in  the  State. 

“  T  think  further  that  such  institutions  should  be  on  very  wide 
acreage  and  on  the  colony  plan  and  that  the  buildings  should  be  as 
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economical  as  possible.  In  view  of  the  very  large  proportion  of 
male  inmates  in  the  prisons  and  other  correctional  institutions,  the 
bill  in  1913  provided  for  the  establishment  of  an  institution  for 
male  feeble-minded  delinquents.  It  was  felt  that  it  would  be 
easier  to  obtain  such  an  institution  from  the  Legislature,  but  that 
was  with  no  idea  that  the  problem  of  the  women  was  less  im¬ 
portant,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  problem  is,  in  my  opinion  at 
least,  more  important.  The  women,  feeble-minded  delinquents, 
especially  of  the  child  bearing  age  should  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment  be  provided  for  by  such  a  custodial  asylum  as  above 
outlined. 

“  The  State  Industrial  Farm  Colony  was  established  under  the 
laws  of  1911.  A  site  of  821  acres  has  been  bought  18  miles  south¬ 
east  of  Poughkeepsie  at  Greenhaven.  One  of  the  most  beautiful 
valleys  of  the  State,  Fishkill  Valley,  is  the  location  of  the  colony 
and  the  territory  is  very  fertile  —  practically  all  of  the  acreage  is 
tillable.  It  has  been  passed  upon  by  the  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Cornell. 
The  last  two  legislatures  have  refused  to  grant  any  appropriations 
for  the  colony;  indeed  it  had  to  fight  for  its  life  two  years  ago. 
The  next  legislature  will  be  asked  for  an  appropriation,  provided 
the  State  Board  of  Charities  consents,  of  $225,000  of  which  $200,- 
000  will  be  for  construction  and  equipment  and  $25,000  for  inmate 
maintenance.  It  is  the  hope  of  the  members  of  the  board  that  for 
some  of  the  initial  construction  we  can  use  competent  inmates 
from  other  institutions  to  build  certain  of  the  first  and  necessary 
buildings  in  order  that  we  may  get  to  work  as  soon  as  possible. 

“  The  effect  of  the  State  Industrial  Farm  Colony  upon  the 
feeble-minded  problem,  I  think,  will  be  a  very  direct  one.  It  is  my 
impression  as  a  layman  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  so- 
called  habitual  vagrants  are  mentally  defectives.  I  think  that 
matter  has  been  brought  out  to  some  extent  in  the  study  made 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Schlapp  of  the  Municipal  Lodging- 
House.  But  there  are  classes  of  vagrants  that  do  not  get  Into  the 
Municipal  Lodging  Houses,  certain  of  them  being  of  a  lower  grade 
than  those  who  seek  that  shelter,  and  I  have  the  intention,  as  a 
member  of  the  board  of  managers  to  insist  as  far  as  I  can  upon 
the  colony  being  itself  a  laboratory  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the 
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relations  between  vagrancy  and  feeble-mindedness.  It  seems  to  me 
that  it  should  provide  for  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  vagrant 
mental  defective  class.  Unfortunately  the  commitment  period  will 
only  be  for  18  months,  or  for  two  years  on  a  second  offense.” 

Miss  Maud  E.  Miner,  secretary  of  the  Yew  York  Probation 
Protective  Association,  testified  as  follows: 

“  I  think,  perhaps,  the  first  thing  I  should  say  —  I  speak  of  the 
needs  that  appear  to  us  in  that  work  most  pressing  —  one  is  the 
need  of  an  institution  for  defective  delinquents,  where  those  who 
have  been  convicted  by  the  courts  may  be  sent,  and  provision  made 
for  permanent  care  in  such  an  institution.  One  of  the  difficulties 
is  that  in  the  institutions,  every  existing  institution,  the  girls  are 
released.  I  speak  of  the  girls  because  my  work  is  with  girls  en¬ 
tirely.  A  third  I  should  say  would  be  the  provision  for  the 
mentally  deficient  who  are  not  delinquent,  but  who  are  bound  to 
become  so  unless  provision  is  made  for  them.  I  believe  that  every 
feeble-minded  girl  is  a  potential  prostitute.  Unless  she  is  taken 
care  of  she  is  going  pretty  certain  to  become  one  later,  without 
adequate  protection  and  care.  And  then  I  would  call  attention  to 
one  other  thing,  and  that  is  the  need  of  more  adequate  inspection 
at  the  ports  of  entry,  so  that  they  do  not  come  in  Yew  York  city  or 
in  our  country,  the  girls  who  are  feeble-minded,  from  other 
countries.  Those  four  things  seem  to  me  to  cover  the  situation 
pretty  well  as  I  have  seen  it. 

“  Taking  the  first,  the  need  of  an  institution  for  defective  delin¬ 
quents,  our  figures  for  this  last  year  show  that  of  178  girls  who 
have  been  very  carefully  examined,  34  per  cent.,  61  out  of  178, 
need  custodial  care  of  some  kind.  In  other  words,  their  mental 
age  is  so  many  periods  behind  their  physical  age  that  you  know  that 
they  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  make  their  way  in  the  world  without 
failure,  and  that  group  I  would  say  of  34  per  cent,  needed  custodial 
care  —  not  in  existing  institutions,  because  we 'haven't  the  existing 
institutions  that  are  suitable  for  all  that  group.  The  lowest 
graded  ones  can  be  sent  to  institutions,  but,  unfortunately,  they 
are  not  kept  in  those  institutions.  There  is  no  provision  at  the 
present  time  for  the  defective  delinquent,  and  no  institution  is 
really  adequately  prepared  to  deal  with  that  class  of  girl.  They 
only  cause  trouble.  They  are  only  discharged  and  put  right  back 
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on  society,  meaning  that  they  spread  the  contagion  of  their  persons 
and  disease  and  all  the  rest  in  such  a  way  that  they  are  a  very 
great  menace  both  to  themselves  and  to  the  community.  I  might 
cite  some  examples  in  that  connection.  We  have  had  two  girls  in 
whom  we  have  been  interested  who  were  committed  to  Randall’s 
Island  and  those  two  girls  were  taken  out  by  their  mothers  from 
Randall’s  Island.  Their  mothers  had  never  been  interested,  or  in 
one  case  the  mother  had  not  been  interested  in  the  girl  for  a  long 
time,  had  not  taken  any  supervision  or  care  of  her,  but  as  soon  as 
she  was  committed,  or  shortly  after  she  was  committed  to  the 
Randall’s  Island  institution  she  applied  for  her  release  and  took 
her  out,  there  being  no  provision  for  detention  in  institutions  of 
that  kind.  Both  of  these  girls  have  since  their  discharge  from 
Randall’s  Island  given  birth  to  children,  and  one  is  now  back  on 
Randall’s  Island,  and  the  other  is  in  a  maternity  home.  It  means 
that  the  commitment  of  those  girls  to  an  institution  like  Randall’s 
Island  was  all  nullified  and  thrown  away  bv  their  release  to  their 
parents  at  a  time  when  their  parents  made  application  for  their 
release. 

“  T  may  say  further  that  out  of  100  women  that  were  examined 
at  the  workhouse  this  last  year  by  Dr.  Bingham,  who  was  men¬ 
tioned  by  a  previous  speaker,  Dr.  Parker,  as  a  person  of  ex¬ 
perience  in  this  work,  that  she  has  found  that  approximately  50 
per  cent,  of  that  group  needed  custodial  care.  In  other  words, 
they  were  of  the  kind  of  women  who  should  not  be  allowed  to  come 
in  and  go  out  after  their  sentences,  but  need  a  long  period  of  train¬ 
ing  and  of  care.  That  is  somewhat  higher  than  the  group  we  had 
at  Waverly  House  during  the  past  year,  which  was  34  per  cent.” 

Commissioner  Hebberd. —  They  could  be  provided  for  at  Bed¬ 
ford,  could  they  not  ? 

Miss  Miner. —  “  This  was  a  group  of  younger  women  and  possi¬ 
bly  not  many  of  them  could  be  provided  for  there.  They  were  first 
offenders  and  I  doubt  very  much  if  a  large  number  of  them  would 
get  there.  I  think  more  of  them  would  go  to  an  institution  for  de¬ 
fective  delinquents,  if  such  an  institution  were  established.  I 
believe  this  work  should  be  done  in  connection  with  the  courts 
and  that  after  conviction  there  should  be  adequate  investigation, 
combining  investigation  and  mental  and  physical  examination, 
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together  with  the  observation  of  the  girls,  so  that  when  sentence 
is  given  or  a  disposition  is  made  that  it  should  be  done  on  the 
basis  of  the  knowledge  of  that  individual,  and  1  feel  very  strongly 
about  that  as  far  as  the  court  work  is  concerned.  I  could  give  you 
individual  examples,  but  I  think  probably  you  have  so  many  of 
those  on  your  records  that  you  would  not  care  for  more  of  them. 
We  have  examples  of  these  girls  who  come  to  us  who  have  failed 
time  and  again  and  for  whom  we  have  failed  in  our  efforts  to  do 
the  thing  that  is  going  to  protect  and  help  them  because  there  has 
not  been  the  right  kind  of  custodial  care  and  the  right  kind  of 
legislation  which  enables  us  to  keep  them  in  institutions.” 

Dr.  Walter  E.  Fernald,  Superintendent  Massachusetts  State 
School  for  the  Feeble-Minded,  Waverly,  Mass.,  testified  as  follows: 

“  In  Massachusetts  we  have  a  defective  delinquent  law  which 
provides  for  the  commitment  and  detention  of  the  so-called  defec¬ 
tive  delinquent  class,  inbeciles  with  criminal  history.  Through  the 
lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  penal  authorities  that  law  has 
remained  a  dead  letter.  All  it  needs  is  administrative  action  by 
the  Governor  and  by  the  present  commission.  That  has  been  a 
law  for  two  years.  We  expect  a  reclassification  of  our  whole  penal 
system  and  expect  that  one  of  the  existing  prisons  will  be  devoted 
for  that  purpose.  T  feel  these  two  classes  ought  to  be  separated. 
In  the  first  place,  from  prisons,  with  their  liability  to  escape  and 
their  criminal  propensities  it  makes  the  cost  of  supervision,  the 
cost  of  custody  much  more  complicated  and  expensive  than  it 
would  be  if  you  cared  for  the  ordinary  feeble-minded.  The  class 
of  defective  delinquents,  as  a  rule,  are  only  slightly  defective. 
Their  mental  defect  is  out  of  proportion  to  their  criminal  pro¬ 
pensities,  and  in  the  institutions  you  are  obliged  to  provide  the 
precaution  against  escape  quite  equal  to  that  of  a  prison,  which  is 
costly,  and  is  very  destructive  of  the  morale  of  your  institution. 
The  care  of  the  ordinary  case  of  feeble-mindedness  requires  but 
little  of  that  policing  and  is  a  much  simpler  thing.  The  per  capita 
cost  of  an  institution  is  very  much  less  for  one  entirely  devoted 
to  the  ordinary  feeble-minded  class  as  compared  with  the  de¬ 
linquent  class. 

“  The  feeble-minded  are  as  a  class  very  suggestible  and  one  of 
these  troublesome  criminal  defectives  will  be  a  source  of  great  in- 
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Alienee  with  the  feeble-minded  patients.  He  is  very  disturbing 
and  very  demoralizing.” 

hint  only  will  this  relieve  greatly  the  situation  in  all  of  our 
prisons  and  reformatories  and  make  room  in  our  already  existing 
institutions  for  more  of  the  dependent  feeble-minded  at  present 
cared  for  in  the  county  almshouse  contrary  to  law,  but  it  will  prove 
a  more  economical  way  of  providing  for  the  mental  defectives  as 
well.  This  is  strikingly  illustrated  in  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Hast¬ 
ings  H.  Hart,  director  of  the  Department  of  Child  Welfare  of  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation,  who  said: 

“  I  wish  to  suggest  especially  the  economy  of  making  immediate 
provision  for  a  considerable  number  of  the  feeble-minded  in  the 
State  of  New  York.  This  State  is  already  caring  for  something 
over  5,000  in  institutions  designed  for  the  feeble-minded.  The 
State  is  also  caring  for  a  large  number  of  feeble-minded  in  institu¬ 
tions  that  are  not  designed  for  the  feeble-minded.  We  have  in  the 
State  prisons  and  jails  a  large  number  of  feeble-minded,  perhaps 
15  per  cent.  They  are  cared  for,  as  nearly  as  I  can  ascertain,  at 
an  average  cost  of  $182  per  capita,  making  $275,000.  In  the 
colonies  for  the  feeble-minded  at  Newark  and  Rome  the  average 
cost  per  capita  to  the  State  of  New  York  is  reported  to  be  $138. 
Therefore  if  these  1,500  persons  were  cared  for  in  colonies  for  the 
feeble-minded  the  cost  would  be  $208,000  instead  of  $275,000,  a 
saving  of  $67,000  per  annum.  In  our  boys’  reformatories  they 
have  no  reliable  data,  but  judging  from  the  statistics  which  are 
obtainable  in  other  States  I  think  it  would  be  fair  to  anticipate 
that  we  should  find  at  least  20  per  cent,  of  the  boys  in  the  boys’ 
reformatories  really  belonging  to  the  custodial  class.  That  would 
leave  900  boys  who  are  kept  in  reformatories  at  an  average  cost 
of  $243  per  year,  making  $219,000.  If  those  boys  were  cared  for 
in  colonies  for  the  feeble-minded  at  a  cost  of  $138,  which  is  en¬ 
tirely  practicable,  that  would  cost  $125,000  instead  of  $219,000. 

“  In  the  girls’  reformatories  I  estimate  that  there  are  probably 
400  girls.  They  are  cared  for  at  an  average  cost  of  $285  per  girl, 
making  $114,000,  and  if  they  were  cared  for  at  $138  each  in 
colonies  that  would  be  $55,000.  We  would  then  have  for  this 
class  of  patients  who  are  now  costing  $607,000,  a  cost  of  $388,000, 
which  would  be  a  saving  of  $219,000,  or  36  per  cent,  over  what  we 
are  now  spending  for  the  care  of  the  same  individuals. 
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“  The  presence  of  these  individuals  in  the  correctional  and  re¬ 
formatory  institutions  is  an  injustice  to  those  persons  who  are 
not  criminal  in  disposition,  or  intention,  who,  a  large  proportion 
of  them  at  least,  fall  into  crime  because  they  have  not  sufficient 
will  power  to  sustain  themselves,  and  I  believe  it  is  an  injustice 
to  herd  them  with  those  who  are  really  criminal,  but  it  is  also  a 
very  great  factor  in  hindering  the  work  of  these  institutions. 
Every  one  of  these  institutions  which  has  a  considerable  number 
of  feeble-minded  persons  is  embarrassed  in  the  administration  of 
the  discipline.  They  are  compelled  to  enforce  a  discipline  upon 
the  feeble-minded  inmates,  which  they  would  prefer  not  to  en¬ 
force,  in  order  to  maintain  proper  standards  for  those  who  are 
normal.  Feeble-minded  persons  in  the  institutions  are  a 
hindrance  to  the  school  work,  to  the  industrial  training,  as  well 
as  the  discipline.  For  these  reasons  I  believe  that  it  would  be  a 
matter  of  the  highest  economy  to  cease  the  enlargement  of  these 
charitable  and  correctional  institutions  which  now  contain 
children,  and  to  use  the  money  which  we  are  compelled  to  spend 
from  year  to  year  in  enlarging  prisons  and  reformatories, —  use 
that  money  in  buildings  for  these  children,  and  take  them  out  of 
those  institutions  and  make  room  for  normal  children.  We  would 
thus  make  it  possible  to  perform  the  work  of  these  institutions 
very  much  more  efficiently  than  it  is  possible  to  do  with  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  feeble-minded  and  at  the  same  time  the  feeble-minded 
themselves  would  he  properly  cared  for. 

“  One  objection  we  meet  is  the  immense  expense  of  caring  for 
the  feeble-minded  in  institutions.  We  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
we  are  taking  care  of  these  feeble-minded,  all  of  them.  They  are 
being  taken  care  of  in  a  very  expensive  way  and  in  a  way  that 
involves  a  great  deal  of  hardship.  We  do  not  allow  them  to  starve 
to  death,  we  don’t  expose  them  to  perish  on  the  mountain  sides 
as  the  old  Spartans  did.  We  take  care  of  them.  They  are  taken 
care  of  usually  by  the  sacrifice  of  their  families.  There  are  hun¬ 
dreds  and  hundreds  of  women  in  the  State  of  New  York  who  de¬ 
vote  a  large  part  of  their  lives  and  their  strength  to  the  care  of 
feeble-minded  children,  and  there  are  hundreds  of  feeble-minded 
people  that  I  have  not  mentioned,  that  are  cared  for  in  alms¬ 
houses,  the  census  showing  2,200.  I  did  not  mention  them  before 
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because  of  the  fact  that  they  did  not  serve  the  economic  argu¬ 
ment  I  used  a  moment  ago.  They  are  cared  for  at  a  cost  of  $65 
a  year  whereas  we  ought  to  spend  twice  that  money  in  taking 
care  of  them  properly. 

“Another  reason  why  it  would  he  economical  to  care  for  these 
children  is  that  they  are  now  cared  for  in  families  in  which  it  is 
impossible  to  care  for  them  adequately.  This  is  especially  true 
of  the  girls;  it  is  also  true  of  the  hoys.  A  girl  in  an  ordinary 
family  is  exposed  to  hazard  unless  she  can  have  the  constant  time 
of  an  attendant.  Every  time  she  steps  out  of  the  house  she  is 
exposed  to  hazard.  There  is  the  butcher’s  hoy  and  the  baker’s 
boy  and  the  boy  across  the  street  and  others,  and  what  has  hap¬ 
pened  before  is  likely  to  happen  again.” 

Miss  Mary  Rebecca  Moore,  Superintendent  Bedford  Reform¬ 
atory,  said :  “  I  feel  there  is  very  immediate  need  of  increased  care 
for  mental  defectives.  It  is  an  unnecessary  expense  to  the  State 
to  send  so  many  of  those  cases  to  us  at  the  Bedford  Reformatory, 
when  we  are  required  to  return  the  girls  to  the  sheriffs  of  the 
counties  to  which  they  belong  to  reduce  the  number  of  feeble¬ 
minded  in  our  institution  and  to  get  better  results  from  our 
work.” 

Suitable  Buildings  and  Grounds 

It  were  well  in  the  future  for  New  York  to  adopt  some  unit  of 
construction  for  the  buildings  to  he  erected  in  institutions  for 
the  feeble-minded  that  would  prove  economical  as  well  as  useful. 
Massachusetts  has  led  the  way  in  this,  for  at  both  Waverly  and 
at  Wrentham  the  unit  of  room  30  x  40  x  100,  which  was  worked 
out  by  Dr.  Fernald  as  a  result  of  his  long  experience,  has  been 
adopted  for  all  the  dormitories.  The  buildings  are  built  with 
either  three  or  four  of  such  units  to  a  floor  and  have  proven  very 
cheap  to  build  and  simple  to  keep  in  repair. 

New  York  has  always  been  extravagant  in  building  new  build¬ 
ings  and  then  foolishly  penurious  about  keeping  them  in  repair. 
Craig  Colony  illustrates  this  point  admirably  for  many  of  the 
cottages  which  originally  cost  far  more  than  was  really  necessary 
are  now  crumbling  away  for  lack  of  any  appropriation  to  keep 
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them  up.  The  photograph  facing  page  310  shows  how  the  build¬ 
ings  are  actually  falling  to  pieces  because  of  this  foolish  policy  of 
economy. 

The  picture  of  the  laundry  at  Craig  Colony  facing  page  310  also 
illustrates  the  folly  of  over  penuriousness  in  the  fiscal  supervision 
of  our  State  institutions.  This  laundry  was  burned  down  in 
1913,  and  because  of  the  lack  of  appropriation  was  hastily  re¬ 
paired  instead  of  being  rebuilt.  In  consequence  a  large  part  of 
the  laundry  work  —  which  is  always  a  heavy  item  at  such  institu¬ 
tions  has  to  be  sent  out  to  the  private  laundries  nearby.  This  has 
cost  the  State  far  in  excess  of  what  it  would  cost  in  the  colony’s 
own  plant  and  has  moreover  deprived  the  patients  from  one 
of  the  most  popular  and  most  beneficial  occupations.  It  would 
have  been  an  actual  saving  to  rebuild  this  plant  and  equip  it  with 
modern  machinery  rather  than  merely  to  patch  over  the  ruins  of 
the  old  building  as  was  done. 

Dr.  Walter  R.  Fernald,  of  Massachusetts,  said  “  I  think 
that  we  have  failed,  in  the  construction  of  our  institutions,  to 
utilize  the  tremendous  advance  in  architecture  which  has  been 
made  in  the  business  world.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  build  an 
institution  without  great  porticos  and  architectural  display,  which 
is  unnecessary  and  is  expensive,  and  quite  inappropriate.  If  we 
are  to  care  for  the  feeble-minded  in  a  large  way  we  must  adopt 
enormously  simpler  architectural  types  and  build  as  economically 
as  a  manufacturing  plant  houses  its  workmen  and  its  machinery. 
The  essentials  in  an  institution  of  space  and  light  and  air  are 
very  simple,  and  some  Board  will  establish  them  as  standards.” 

Third.  Need  for  Laboratories  and  Research  Facilities 

Another  instance  of  the  penny  wise,  pound  foolish  policy  of 
economy  is  the  failure  to  equip  these  institutions  for  the  feeble¬ 
minded  with  adequate  facilities  for  scientific  research  work.  If 
we  can  hope  for  results  anywhere  in  the  discovery  of  the  etio¬ 
logical  factors  of  epilepsy  and  mental  deficiency  it  is  at  the  homes 
and  schools  which  the  State  provides.  The  law  already  permits 
the  making  of  autopsies  on  those  who  die  at  the  asylums,  but  the 
State  has  granted  such  meager  allowance  for  the  erection  and 
equipment  of  libraries  and  laboratories  as  to  make  this  law  nuga¬ 
tory.  It  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  every  facility  be  given 
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tli©  medical  directors  at  each  institution  to  do'  as  much  patho¬ 
logical  research  as  possible. 

Of  course,  this  work  must  be  carefully  supervised  and  sufficient 
safeguards  thrown  around  it  to  prevent  possibility  of  the  abuse 
of  this  privilege.  For  this  reason  the  Board  of  Mental  Research 
which  is  recommended  to  have  charge  over  the  proposed  psycho¬ 
pathic  clinics  should  be  given  supervisory  power  over  the  research 
work  to  be  done  at  each  institution. 

One  immediate  effect  of  such  a  plan  would  be  the  awakening 
of  interest  of  medical  students  and  practicing  physicians  in  the 
general  problems  of  mental  deficiency.  The  position  of  medical 
assistant  at  the  institutions  would  become  one  that  would  attract 
the  leading  students  more  for  its  potential  scientific  opportunities 
than  for  its  financial  remuneration.  These  laboratories  would  be¬ 
come  the  focus  point  for  the  post-graduate  work  in  medical  col¬ 
leges  and  normal  schools  and  would  be  the  beginnings  for  scien¬ 
tific  work  of  as  high  a  grade  and  as  great  a.  promise  as  that  of  the 
famous  institutions  of  Europe. 


The  Convenience  or*  Locality 

Hew  York  State  in  its  desire  to  secure  suitable  land  for  its 
institutions  for  the  mentally  deficient  has  gone  too  far  away 
from  the  centers  of  population.  While  it  may  be  necessary  to 
provide  custodial  care  for  many  of  the  feeble-minded,  it  is  not  at 
all  desirable  to  make  such  provision  that  will  be  inaccessible  to 
the  families  of  those  who  are  there  cared  for.  A  parent  or  rela¬ 
tive  is  naturally  reluctant  to  send  a  subnormal  member  of  the 
family  so  far  away  that  he  cannot  conveniently  visit  him  fre¬ 
quently.  Thus  Rome,  Syracuse  and  Hewark  are  quite  out  of 
reach  of  the  people  in  Buffalo  and  the  Southwestern  part  of  the 
State  and  even  more  inaccessible  to  the  citizens  of  Hew  ,  York 
City. 

The  new  institutions  recommended  by  this  Commission  will  do 
much  to  overcome  this  very  real  obstacle  to  the  custodial  care  of 
the  feeble-minded  and  epileptic. 

Dr.  Walter  E.  Fernald,  Superintendent  Massachusetts  State 
School  for  the  Feeble-Minded,  Waverlv,  Mass.,  testified  as  fol¬ 
lows:  “As  I  have  seen  your  problem  in  Hew  York  the  distance  of 
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your  institutions  from  the  population  served  has  always  seemed 
to  me  an  unnatural  and  expensive  and  rather  an  unfair  arrange¬ 
ment.  The  poor  man  who  sends  his  child  from  here  to  Craig 
Colony  or  to  Syracuse  finds  the  distance  so  great  that  he  is  barred 
from  visiting  him  and  he  fails  to  keep  up  the  connection,  he  loses 
interest,  he  fails  to  clothe  him  or  pay  his  board,  when  perhaps  he 
might  do  so  if  he  visited  him.  From  the  humanitarian  point  of 
view,  if  these  patients  arc  to  be  segregated,  they  should  be  segre¬ 
gated  within  reasonable  access  of  the  family.” 

With  the  establishment  of  a  new  colony  for  epileptics  in  the 
vicinity  of  Yew  York  city,  the  reorganization  of  Randalls  Island 
as  a  State  school  for  the  high  grade,  and  the  immediate  develop¬ 
ment  of  Letch  worth  Village  to  its  fullest  capacity,  the  lower  part 
of  the  State  will  be  fairly  well  provided  for,  and  the  needless 
cruelty  of  great  distance  between  the  parents  and  a  committed 
child  obviated.  The  next  general  colony  for  care  of  the  feeble¬ 
minded  should  then  be  located  in  the  southwestern  corner  of  the 
State,  convenient  to  the  region  lying  between  Buffalo  and  Elmira. 
In  the  establishment  of  all  future  colonies  for  special  classes  or 
fbr  general  groupings  of  the  defectives,  the  greatest  care  should 
be  taken  to  see  to  it  that  they  are  properly  distributed  through¬ 
out  the  State  and  of  easy  access  to  the  parents  and  friends  of  the 
patients  who  must  be  committed  to  public  care.  This  will  do 
much  to  remove  the  horror  of  institutionalism  that  though  founded 
on  superstition  and  ignorance  is  nevertheless  a  very  real  factor 
retarding  the  progress  of  our  campaign  of  public  provision. 
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CHAPTER  IV 
After  Care 

Pp  to  this  point  in  the  report  we  have  considered  the  methods 
of  diagnosis  and  care  of  those  in  society  who  are  found  to  be 
mentally  deficient.  In  this  final  chapter  we  must  take  up  briefly 
the  whole  purpose  of  such  care  and  diagnosis,  and  the  general 
problem  of  the  relationship  of  the  subnormal  to  the  normal  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  community. 

There  will  always  be  a  certain  number  of  idiotic  and  paralytic 
defectives  that  will  need  custodial  attention  throughout  their  en¬ 
tire  lives.  There  are  moreover  a  certain  number  of  imbecilic 
cases  among  women  that  require  custody  during  their  child  bear¬ 
ing  period.  But  for  the  others  who  are  of  a  higher  grade  of  in¬ 
telligence  and  yet  definitely  deficient  mentally,  it  is  unnecessary 
in  practice  and  wrong  in  principle  to  plan  a  lifelong  custody  in 
an  institution  if  this  can  be  avoided. 

We  must  turn  back  for  a  moment  to  our  conceptions  of  the 
pathology  and  the  psychology  of  feeble-mindedness.  There  are 
two  factors  of  vital  importance  in  the  educational  development  of 
all  children,  normal  or  subnormal.  The  first  is  the  installation 
of  proper  habits  of  thought  and  of  conduct  and  the  other  is  the 
acquisition  of  technical  skill.  The  first  leads  to  self-respect  and 
the  second  to  self-support. 

It  is  in  the  light  of  these  two  principles  that  we  must  again 
compare  the  work  of  public  schools  and  State  institutions  and 
point  out  the  function  of  each  in  the  development  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  who  is  mentally  defective  and  yet  able  perhaps  to  main¬ 
tain  himself  without  injuring  the  social  welfare  of  his  fellow 
citizens. 

Today  the  ungraded  classes  in  the  public  school  have  little  con¬ 
trol  over  their  pupils  after  school  hours  and  none  at  all  beyond 
school  age.  Although  there  is  an  attempt  made  in  Yew  York 
City,  Rochester  and  Buffalo  to  find  work  for  and  also  to  supervise 
the  conduct  of  those  who  have  left  the  schools,  it  is  done  so  loosely 
and  unsystematically  as  to  be  of  little  real  value.  The  testimony 
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on  this  point  varies  so  much  that  it  in  itself  shows  how  little  real 
knowledge  we  have  on  the  results  of  this  school  training  on  the 
after  life  of  the  pupils. 

Miss  Farrell  testified  as  follows  for  the  New  York  City 
schools:  “An  effort  has  been  made  to  determine  the  results  of  un¬ 
graded  class  work  on  the  lives  of  children  after  they  leave  school 
at  the  age  of  sixteen.  One  hundred  and  twenty-four  children 
were  followed.  It  was  found  that  54  per  cent,  of  them  were 
working  for  wages;  25  per  cent,  are  cared  for  at  home;  8  per 
cent,  are  in  institutions;  2  per  cent,  have  died;  5  per  cent,  have 
been  arrested.  The  full  discussion  of  this  is  found  in  the  six¬ 
teenth  annual  report  of  the  city  superintendent  of  schools.  This 
study  is  mentioned  here  not  because  we  feel  it  is  conclusive,  but 
because  it  offers  a  field  for  investigation  very  much  worth  while.” 

Dr.  Walter  E.  Fernald,  Superintendent  Massachusetts  State 
School  for  the  Feeble-Minded,  Waverly,  Mass.,  said  :  “Assuming 
the  total  number  of  those  who  are  technically  feeble-minded  as 
250,000  if  the  State  of  New  York  had  provisions  for  the  care 
of  20,000  it  would  be  impossible  to  put  into  custody  a  very  large 
percentage  of  that  number.  In  the  first  place  there  are  very 
many  families  with  feeble-minded  children  perfectly  able  and 
willing  to  care  for  those  children,  not  only  through  their  child¬ 
hood,  but  through  their  adult  lives.  There  are  other  families 
where  they  are  able,  after  you  have  trained  them  in  institu¬ 
tions,  perfectly  able  to  give  them  good  care  at  home,  to  supervise 
them  and  to  protect  them.  There  are  large  numbers  of  parents 
who  would  under  no  conditions  allow  their  feeble-minded  chil¬ 
dren  to  leave  the  home  care.  T  think  that  number  is  very  much 
larger  than  is  generally  supposed.  There  is  no  reason  why  a  boy 
of  seven  or  eight  or  nine  or  a  girl  of  seven  or  eight  or  nine  is  not 
just  as  well  off  in  a  good  home  as  she  is  in  an  institution.  The 
theory  that  the  feeble-minded  must  all  be  torn  away  from  their 
friends  and  thrust  into  institutions  and  interned  for  life, —  in 
the  first  place  it  would  from  a  taxpayer’s  standpoint  be  an  im¬ 
possible  proposition  and  it  is  absolutely  unnecessary.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  many  of  the  feeble-minded  in  institutions  settle 
down,  male  and  female,  after  a  long  adolescence.  When  they  get 
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past  that  long  adolescence,  if  they  have  been  properly  trained  in 
the  institution,  habits  of  industry  and  habits  of  sex  control 
formed,  they  do  go  home  and  get  on  amazingly  well.  Xow  when 
you  have  eliminated  those  classes  you  have  left  the  helpless 
idiots,  the  obviously  public  class  and  the  high  grade  defectives 
who  have  no  friends  or  family  to  care  for  them.  The  latter  con¬ 
stitute  the  greatest  menace  in  the  community,  much  more  serious 
than  the  idiot  or  low-grade  imbecile,  because  their  defect  is  not 
suspected  by  the  community  and  they  are  given  responsibilities 
and  opportunities, —  they  are  the  class  from  whom  the  social 
criminalistic  danger  is  greater, —  it  is  greater  from  that  class 
than  from  the  other.  1  believe  we  have  relied  too  much  upon  the 
institution  and  too  little  upon  the  necessity  for  some  sort  of  extra 
institutional  provision  for  these  cases.  Institutional  training 
will  make  the  feeble-minded  capable  of  social  life  under  less 
supervision  than  they  would  otherwise  need. 

“  I  believe  in  a  continuing  system  of  education  of  the  medical 
profession  and  of  the  school  authorities  and  of  your  law  makers, 
to  give  them  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  laws  which 
govern  the  transmission  of  mental  defect,  1  believe  that  is  the 
most  important  thing  for  us  to  do,  so  that  there  will  be  a  com¬ 
munity  responsibility  in  a  way  for  the  feeble-minded  in  that 
community,  so  that  the  breeding  of  defectives  and  the  marriage 
of  defectives  and  the  immorality  of  defectives  will  be  a  matter 
which  interests  good  citizens;  that  the  existence  in  a  community 
of  a  feeble-minded  girl  with  venereal  disease  will  be  regarded  as 
a  matter  which  is  of  tremendous  importance,  and  that  the  segrega¬ 
tion  of  that  one  feeble-minded  girl  stops  that  focus  of  venereal 
disease  the  results  of  which  may  go  through  several  generations, 
and  the  education  of  that  community  which  comes  from  the 
proper  disposition  of  that  case  is  most  important  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  in  matters  which  we  are  discussing,  the  certainty  of  the 
transmission  of  defect,  the  social  significance  of  mental  defect 
is  known  only  to  a  few  people.  The  average  physician  knows 
nothing  about  it.  The  average  school  master  knows  nothing 
about  it  nor  does  the  average  poor  master.” 

The  system  of  parole  as  at  present  practiced  to  some  small  ex¬ 
tent  in  asylums  for  the  mentallv  deficient  is  similarly  too  loose  to 
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be  of  much  value.  We  must  actually  face  afresh  this  whole  ques¬ 
tion  of  training  the  higher  grade  feeble-minded,  and  begin  now  to 
apply  all  our  knowledge  and  our  broadest  social  viewpoint  to  it. 

Again  we  face  a  problem  of  diagnosis  for  it  is  only  upon  a  pro¬ 
longed  and  thorough  study  of  the  individual’s  mental  capacity 
and  emotional  temperament  that  we  can  properly  decide  what 
method  of  training  will  best  develop  his  character,  it  is  again 
necessary  to  classify  the  subnormal  children  into  various  groups 
and  outline  suggestions  for  their  proper  care  and  after  care.  It 
must  of  course  be  asserted  that  this  classification  cannot  in  any 
instance  be  used  dogmatically  but  is  merely  suggestive  of  the 
proper  treatment  of  each  subgrouping  of  the  higher  grade  defec¬ 
tives. 

There  are  first,  then,  the  sluggish,  retarded  children  who  by 
special  instruction  and  individual  care  can  be  brought  back  so 
closely  to  approximate  the  normal  that  they  can  be  safely  trusted 
to  take  a  place  in  the  community. 

Then  come  the  nervous,  high  strung  children  who  are  especially 
irritable  and  excitable  during  adolescence.  Often  the  emotional 
disturbance  following  puberty  may  cause  a  mental  instability 
closely  simulating  feeble-mindedness  and  often  leading  towards 
delinquency.  Such  children  are  out  of  place  in  our  schools  as 
they  are  subject  to  many  temptations,  particularly  those  that  are 
sexual  in  origin,  from  which  the  schools  cannot  protect  them. 
They  should  not  be  sent  away  with  the  deficient  children,  either, 
because  they  have  a  bad  effect  on  the  dependent  feeble-minded 
and  often  deteriorate  by  mingling  with  those  of  inferior  mental¬ 
ity. 

Mrs.  Wm.  K.  Vanderbilt  conducted  a  small  colony  at  Hillside, 
White  Plains,  V.  Y.,  for  some  of  these  mentally  unstable  chil¬ 
dren  who  had  been  brought  into  the  children’s  court  for  petty 
offenses.  While  only  open  a  short  while  and  accommodating 
only  a  limited  number,  this  experiment  proved  a  success  in 
demonstrating  how  much  good  can  be  done  these  children  bv  in¬ 
stitutional  care  during  their  adolescent  period.  At  present 
there  is  no  State  home  to  do  this  work ;  indeed  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  'State  can  ever  provide  such  an  institution  because 
of  the  many  more  pressing  demands  upon  it  for  institutional  pro- 
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vision.  But  there  is  a  growing-  need  for  some  such  detention 
farm  for  this  type  of  child  quite  separate  and  distinct  from 
those  organized  for  either  the  dependent  or  the  delinquent  de¬ 
fectives. 

Then  there  are  the  truly  deficient  cases  that  are  of  such  an 
even  temperament  as  to  preclude  the  development  of  criminalistic 
tendencies,  if  they  are  kept  away  from  temptation  during  the 
formative  period  of  their  lives.  This  formative  period  is 
naturally  of  longer  duration  with  the  subnormal  than  with  the 
normal  child.  Here  we  are  presented  directly  with  the  choice 
of  school  care  or  institutional  care.  The  arguments  for  both 
have  already  been  presented ;  it  is  only  necessary  here  to  point 
out  that  the  real  basis  for  choice  in  any  given  case  must  be  the 
effect  upon  the  future  life  of  the  child.  In  addition  to  the  need 
for  a  scientific  method  of  psychiatric  diagnosis,  is  the  need  of  a 
technique  of  social  prognosis  based  upon  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  hereditary  and  environmental  factors  involved  in  each  in¬ 
dividual’s  development.  Before  deciding  between  school  care 
and  institutional  care  we  must  know  the  home  conditions  of  the 
child  and  whether  the  parents  are  able  to  surround  it  with  the 
necessary  safeguards  to  ensure  it  a  moral  as  well  as  an  educa¬ 
tional  training. 

Where  these  home  conditions  are  favorable  it  is  of  course  advis¬ 
able  that  the  child  be  left  in  the  public  school  and  with  its  own 
family.  Not  only  must  capable  vocational  instruction  be  given 
but  it  must  be  kept  in  intimate  contact  with  the  home  discipline 
and  home  education. 

Where  the  families  are  too  poor  or  too  ignorant  to  provide  a 
proper  home  surrounding,  institutional  training  during  adoles¬ 
cence  is  far  preferable  to  public  school  instruction  because  of  the 
fact  that  the  habits  of  industry  and  morality  can  only  be  instilled 
by  a  strict  supervision  for  each  hour  of  the  day  and  for  every  day 
of  the  year. 

In  those  cases  where  delinquent  tendencies  have  already  ap¬ 
peared  even  greater  care  must  be  taken  to  leave  to  the  schools  only 
those  children  fortunate  enough  to  have  parents  that  can  under¬ 
stand  and  sympathetically  give  that  special  attention  that  is  nec¬ 
essary.  All  other  cases  should  be  sent  to  farm  colonies  that  are 
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so  thoroughly  equipped  and  well  managed  as  to  appeal  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  as  high  class  training  schools  rather  than  as  custodial  asylums. 

dSTo  categorical  rules  can  be  laid  down  as  to  the  proper  time  for 
the  transference  of  children  or  adults  from  the  community  to  the 
institution- or  back  from  the  institution  to  the  community.  Only 
by  adapting  the  most  thorough  scientific  standards  of  diagnosis 
to  the  particular  needs  of  each  individual  can  a  just  decision  be 
made. 


The  Test  of  Liberty 

But  in  either  case  a  system  must  be  devised  for  the  informal 
supervision  or  parole  of  those  who  develop  sufficiently  to  be  given 
a  fair  trial.  The  schools  must  perfect  their  schemes  of  vocational 
guidance  and  of  home  and  school  visiting,  and  should  enforce  the 
law  that  gives  them  authority  over  these  children  up  till  sixteen. 

The  institutions  on  the  other  hand  must  perfect  their  schemes 
of  training  schools,  probationary  colonies  and  finally  of  parole. 

When  any  high  grade  defective  has  gone  through  a  thorough 
training  in  the  formation  of  good  habits  and  the  development  of 
technical  skill  either  in  a  school  or  in  an  asylum,  and  is  sufficiently 
self-respecting  and  self-reliant  to  make  his  own  way  in  the  world, 
he  must  be  given  entire  freedom.  No  test  of  liberty  can  be  real 
in  its  results  unless  it  is  truly  complete.  Whatever  supervision  is 
maintained  by  the  school  or  state  authorities  should  be  based  en¬ 
tirely  on  mutual  friendship  and  personal  interest  rather  than  on 
official  power  and  dignity.  As  far  as  possible  each  person  that  is 
thus  paroled  should  be  surrounded  with  friends  who  understand 
his  limitations  and  his  needs,  but  on  the  other  hand  he  must  be 
protected  as  well  from  the  officious  oversight  of  neighbors  or 
workers  who  will  continually  plague  and  restrict  him. 

The  success  of  this  test  of  liberty  depends  as  much  upon  the 
conduct  of  the  community  as  of  the  individual.  In  a  great  many 
instances  the  test  will  fail  and  the  individual  will  become  depend¬ 
ent  or  delinquent.  Then  society  must  again  see  to  it  that  he  is 
brought  back  either  for  further  training  or  for  custodial  care. 
But  in  many  others  the  test  will  succeed  and  the  well  trained 
feeble-minded  will  become  an  asset  rather  than  a  liability  to  the 
community. 
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This  test  of  liberty  involves  great  risk — the  greatest  of  all 
being  the  possibility  of  marriage  and  propagation  of  more  feeble¬ 
minded  children.  But  as  long  as  society  itself  is  willing  to  license 
such  marriages,  and  to  blink  at  the  great  social  evils  which  induce 
illicit  intercourse,  society  must  give  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  to 
those  who  through  no  fault  of  their  own  are  mentally  handicapped. 

A  campaign  of  education  undertaken  by  the  board  of  mental 
research,  the  departments  of  health,  education  and  charities  and 
by  all  the  voluntary  organizations  and  schools  interested  in  the 
betterment  of  society,  will  do  much  to  make  possible  this  read¬ 
justment  of  the  graduate  feeble-minded  to  communal  life.  Such 
a  campaign  is  the  essential  factor  in  the  development  of  this  and 
every  other  step  in’  the  social  care  of  those  who  are  the  victims 
of  social  neglect  and  social  misery. 

The  five  great  principles  which  this  Commission  lays  down  in 
its  program  for  the  public  provision  for  the  care,  custody,  treat¬ 
ment  and  training  of  the  mentally  deficient  are  then  as  follows: 

First. —  An  adequate  state-wide  standardization  of  diagnosis  of 
the  feeble-minded  under  competent  State  authority. 

Second. —  Adequate  and  separate  State  provision  for  the  cus¬ 
todial  care  of  the  dependent  and  the  delinquent  defectives. 

Third. —  Adequate  character  building  and  vocational  training 
in  State  training  schools  and  special  ungraded  classes  for  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  those  who  later  are  to-  be  entrusted  in  the  community. 

Fourth. —  Adequate  provision  for  research  into  the  etiological 
and  social  causes  of  mental  deficiency. 

And  lastly. —  A  system  of  friendly  supervision  of  these  high 
grade  defectives  who  have  been  so  trained  as  to  warrant  giving 
them  a  chance  to  maintain  themselves  in  the  community. 


TESTIMONY 


a.  Need  for  Extension  of  Facilities  for  Care  of  Dependent 

Defectives 

Dr.  Charles  B.  Davenport,  Director,  Eugenics  Record  Office: 

It  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  matters  upon  which  we  desire 
information  is  in  regard  to  those  who  require  State  care,  who  are 
being  taken  care  of  by  the  State,  in  order  that  we  may  know  the 
factor  by  which  the  present  State  care  must  be  multiplied  in  order 
that  an  ideally  complete  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  care  of  the 
mentally  deficient  may  be  reached.  It  seems  to  me  that  at  present 
we  have  only  guesses  as  to  the  number  of  those  in  the  State  who 
ought  to  be  taken  care  of  by  the  State  but  who  are  not  at  present 
being  taken  care  of.  I  am  quite  sure  that  probably  not  half,  per¬ 
haps  not  a  third  of  those  who  should  be  under  State  care  are  so 
at  the  present  time,  but  this,  you  see,  is  merely  a  rough  guess. 

Commissioner  Hebberd. 

Do  you  know  of  any  effort  being  made,  either  by  the  school 
authorities  or  by  the  general  authorities  of  the  city,  to  get  the 
State  to  extend  the  facilities  of  the  institutions,  so  as  to  take, 
we  will  say  the  idiots,  or  the  imbeciles,  if  there  be  any  such, 
out  of  the  schools  and  put  them  into  institutions  —  has  there  been 
any  such  concerted  action  ever  ? 

Mrs.  Ford,  Secretary,  Education  Committee,  Board  of  Estimate: 

No  concerted  action  to  my  knowledge.  When  I  asked  the 
question  myself  in  June  I  was  informed  to  the  effect  that  no 
such  effort  had  as  yet  been  made.  1  have  had  a  talk  recently 
with  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  district  superintendents 
on  this  very  matter  and  I  found  that  superintendent  to  be 
very  much  of  the  same  opinion  as  I  myself,  that  these  children, 
many  of  them,  should  be  taken  care  of  in  institutions  other  than 
the  public  schools.  In  fact  we  had  already  suggested,  both 
directly  and  indirectly  the  need  of  a  commission,  a  local  commis¬ 
sion  here  in  the  city,  even  before  your  commission  was  appointed 
to  take  up  that  matter,  to  raise  the  question  and  see  what  could 
be  done. 
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Miss  Elizabeth  Irwin,  of  the  Public  Education  Association: 

The  work  which  I  have  done  which  brought  me  most  closely  in 
contact  with  the  children  in  the  mentally  defective  classes  in  the 
public  schools  was  done  during  the  years  1912  and  1913,  during 
which  time  I  visited  practically  all  of  the  ungraded  classes  in  the 
city  for  the  purpose  of  urging  the  parents  of  the  children  in  the 
classes  to  put  them  into  institutions.  Most  of  the  emphasis  was 
put  upon  children  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  sixteen  because 
children  younger  than  that  were  less  harmful  in  the  community 
and  the  children  after  they  become  ten  to  fourteen  years  of  age 
are  looked  upon  by  their  parents  as  possible  wage  earners.  So 
that  most  of  the  emphasis  was  upon  urging  those  between  twelve 
and  fourteen  to  go  to  institutions. 

The  point  that  1  think  is  most  interesting  in  connection  with 
that  is  that  out  of  100  cases,  I  was  only  able  to  persuade  the  par¬ 
ents  to  send  twenty  children,  and  of  those  twenty  children  only 
fifteen  remained  a  year,  and  at  the  present  time,  so  far  as  I  know, 
three  more  have  come  out  of  the  institutions  and  there  are  now 
only  two  out  of  the  effort  which  l  put  on  the  entire  hundred  that 
are  still  in  institutions,  which  seems  to  me  to-  point  to  the  fact  that 
until  we  have  some  law  by  which  the  parents  can  he  made  to  put 
the  children  there,  or  until  we  have  some  law  that  will  compel  them 
to  keep  them  there  once  they  are  there,  that  the  public  school  is 
the  place  in  which  these  children  have  to  be  educated. 

.Miss  Eleanor  H.  Johnson,  Chairman  of  the  Visiting  Committee 
of  the  Public  Education  Association: 

I  think  it  was  several  years  ago  that  the  State  Charities  Aid 
Association  first  started  a  campaign  for  a  larger  appropriation 
and  I  was  serving  at  that  time  as  volunteer  secretary  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  on  provision  for  the  feeble-minded,  and  also  was  secretary 
of  a  committee  in  the  Public  Education-  Association.  The  Public 
Education  Association  co-operated  most  vigorously  in  getting 
people  together  throughout  the  city  and  they  seconded  all  the 
efforts  of  the  State  Charities  Aid  Association  in  asking  the  Legis¬ 
lature  to  make  large  appropriations  for  more  institutions.  And 
we  had  from  the  board  of  education  co-operation  in  the  form  of 
furnishing  us  with  figures  of  the  children  in  ungraded  classes  and 
the  children  who  have  been  examined  in  the  schools  but  have  not 
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yet  been  entered  in  the  classes.  Some  of  the  best  material  came 
from  the  co-operation  which  the  hoard  of  education  gave.  The 
Public  Education  Association  has  constantly  co-operated  since  then 
in  these  efforts  and  has  always  —  1  can  speak  positively  for 
them  —  has  always  been  active  because  it  feels  very  strongly,  as 
Miss  Irwin  has  said,  the  need  for  institutional  care  for  many  of 
the  children  who  are  now  in  the  schools  and  that  there  should  be 
a  better  connection  existing  and  an  easier  4way  of  transferring 
children  from  the  schools  to  institutions. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  not  enough  recognized  that  we  must  deal 
with  conditions  as  they  are,  and  that  the  schools  provide  for  the 
giving  of  education  as  the  law  stands.  And  if  that  is  so  all 
children  must  be  registered  and  classified  within  the  schools. 

Dr.  Simon  Hirdaxsky,  Principal  of  Public  School  No.  4,  Bronx: 

It  is  my  impression  that  the  number  of  institutional  cases 
in  the  schools  is  between  one-tenth  and  one-fourth  of  one  per 
cent. —  that  one-fourth  of  one  per  cent,  is  a  very  large  estimate  and 
that  it  is  much  nearer  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  total  school 
population. 

I  would  like  also  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  in  problems  relating 
to  children  it  is  primarily  a  teacher’s  problem  and  is  only 
secondarily  a  physician’s  problem.  And  if  any  of  those  children 
are  to  be  sent  to  institutions,  even  then  in  the  last  analysis  they 
should  be  sent  to  an  institution  conducted  along  educational  lines 
with  the  assistance  of  physicians,  rather  than  an  institution  con¬ 
ducted  by  physicians  with  the  assistance  of  teachers.  That  is  the 
first,  last  and  strongest  plank  that  T  could  personally  lay  down. 

Miss  Meta  Anderson,  supervisor  of  classes  for  defectives  in 
Newark,  N.  J.,  schools,  and  in  charge  of  demonstration 
school  for  training  of  teachers  in  New  York  University  in 
the  summer: 

I  think  I  agree  with  other  people  that  the  institution  is  the  place 
for  all  feeble-minded  children,  from  the  idiot  to  the  moron,  but  the 
present  conditions  do  not  provide  for  that  as  far  as  I  can  see.  We 
have  far  more  trouble  with  the  girls  getting  married  than  the  boys. 
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Dr.  Hai  mis  Taylor  of  the  Deaf-Mute  School,  New  York  City: 

My  experience  with  the  deaf  has  been  of  a  nature  that  forces  me 
to  a  very  similar  conclusion  to  that  of  others  who  have  spoken  this 
afternoon,  that  is,  that  the  low  grade  child,  whether  deaf  or  not, 
should  receive  institutional  care;  and  1  will  go  still  further  in 
regard  to  those  who  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  he  doubly  handicapped, 
that  is  to  he  both  deaf  and  feeble-minded,  there  should  be  a  sepa¬ 
rate,  distinct  institution  for  them.  It  so  happens  that  the  disease 
that  makes  one  deaf  occasionally  affects  ones  mind,  therefore  per¬ 
haps  the  percentage  of  feeble-mindedness  is  a  little  higher  among 
the  deaf  than  among  the  hearing.  I  believe  an  institution  for  the 
low  grade  deaf  children  of  this  State  is  needed. 

Commissioner  Hebberd. —  You  think  there  are  a  great  many 
of  them  i 

Dr.  rI  ’aylor. —  There  are  sufficient  of  them  I  think  to  command 
the  services  of  a  school  and  this  could  be  done  without  adding  one 
dollar  to  the  State’s  expense.  It  is  simply  transference  from  one 
place  to  another.  There  would  be  no  additional  expense  whatever 
for  an  additional  school  to  take  children  of  this  kind. 

Commissioner  Hebberd. —  Have  you  any  idea  as  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  mentally  defective  deaf  in  the  State  ? 

Dr.  Taylor. —  I  should  say  at  least  100. 

Mr.  Morris  D.  Waldman,  Secretary  United  Hebrew  Charities, 
New  York  City : 

Public  attention  should  be  focused  on  the  fact  that,  since  we 
have  these  feeble-minded  people,  there  is  inadequate  institutional 
care  for  them  —  for  those  concerning  whom  everybody  agrees  that 
they  should  be  under  institutional  care. 

I  have  had  a  feeling  for  some  time  that  a  very  large  proportion 
of  the  families  that  come  to  the  attention  of  the  relief  societies 
belong  to  what  might  be  determined  a  deficient  class,  or  a  defective 
class,  if  you  will,  people  who  lack  the  sustaining  qualities  that 
make  for  independence. 

It  has  been  very  difficult  to  influence  a  mother  to  have  her  de¬ 
fective  child  placed  in  an  institution.  Occasionally  we  do  succeed 
in  getting  a  mother  to  agree  to  do  that  but  the  tendency  is  the 
other  way. 
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Miss  Ruth  M.  Underhill,  Agent  of  the  Nassau  County  Associa¬ 
tion  : 

Nassau  county  has  a  quota  of  five  persons  a  year  in  the  State 
custodial  institutions,  and  we  have  in  our  office,  1  think,  a  list  of 
twenty-five  or  thirty  on  the  waiting  list,  whose  parents  have  con¬ 
sented  to  sending  them  away,  and  who  are  anxious  to  go.  The 
situation  is  quite  hopeless.  There  is  crying  necessity  of  more 
space  in  the  institutions. 

Hon.  William  R.  Stewart,  President  State  Board  of  Charities : 

The  establishment  in  1851  of  the  New  York  State  Asylum 
for  Feeble-Minded  Children  at  Syracuse  was  the  first  practical 
step  taken  by  the  State  of  New  York  in  the  direction  of  its  assump¬ 
tion  as  ward  of  the  feeble-minded.  It  would  seem  to  me  in  any 
comprehensive  scheme  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  the  feeble¬ 
minded,  idiots,  and  epileptics  of  all  sorts,  that  the  institution 
should  be  removed  as  soon  as  possible  to  a  larger  site  in  the  country 
and  the  children  cared  for  in  small  buildings.  It  is  the  only  State 
institution  which  takes  children. 

The  State  Custodial  Asylum  for  Feeble-Minded  Women  was 
established  as  a  branch  of  the  asylum  at  Syracuse  in  1885  in 
Newark.  It  is  the  only  institution  in  the  State  which  cares  for 
women  of  the  feeble-minded,  idiotic  class,  until  they  are  past  the 
child-bearing  period,  and  there  is  probably  work  for  another  such 
institution  to  do.  There  is  great  pressure  upon  the  Newark  insti¬ 
tution  for  admission  and  they  always  have  a  large  list  of  applicants 
for  admission. 

The  State  board  has  planned  for  many  years  that  the  State 
Custodial  Asylum  at  Rome  should  receive  only  men  and  that  the 
women  who  are  there  should  be  elsewhere  provided  for,  preferably 
at  Newark,  but  up  to  this  time,  because  of  the  failure  of  the  board 
to  obtain  the  necessary  appropriation  to  enlarge  Newark  or  other 
institutions  there  are  still  women  at  Rome.  I  think  there  are 
about  400  women  and  about  a  thousand  men  at  Rome  and  in  any 
recommendations  which  your  committee  makes  I  think  there 
should  be  a  recommendation  that  the  women  be  removed  from 
Rome  and  cared  for  somewhere  else.  The  problems  of  manage¬ 
ment  are  very  much  complicated  by  their  continuance  there  and 
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as  there  are  nearly  three  men  there  to  one  woman,  the  practical 
thing  naturally  is  to  remove  the  women  and  put  them  somewhere 
else. 

In  1894  Craig  Colony  was  established.  Its  infirmaries  are 
overcrowded  and  there  should  be  some  relief.  In  that  connection 
it  might  be  well  to  call  the  attention  of  the  commission  to  the 
great  hardship  of  sending  epileptics  from  this  end  of  the  State 
to  Craig  Colony.  It  is  a  distance  of  about  350  miles,  and  as  all 
of  these  people  are  in  indigent  circumstances,  sending  them  prac¬ 
tically  means  in  many  cases  a  life  long  separation  of  the  inmate  at 
Craig'  Colony  from  his  friends  and  family  here.  So  that  I  think 
another  colony  for  the  care  of  epileptics  ought  to  he  built  at  this 
end  of  the  State  in  which  the  epileptics  from  what  we  might  call 
the  metropolitan  district  might  be  housed. 

I  think  that  the  State  Board  of  Charities  had  hoped,  or  rather 
believed  that  with  the  opening  of  Letch  worth  Village  most  of  the 
inmates  of  Randall’s  Island  asylum  and  schools  would  remain 
there  as  hospitals  for  children  or  serve  as  a  reception  house  for 
the  temporary  care  and  classification  of  the  feeble-minded  before 
they  are  sent  to  State  institutions. 

In  my  opinion,  based  possibly  on  the  knowledge  of  both  systems, 
State  care  is  as  a  rule  the  best.  It  generally  provides  a  larger 
site  and  it  generally  provides  a  longer  continuous  administration 
in  the  way  of  managers  and  of  the  officers  of  institutions.  Many 
of  the  superintendents  of  State  institutions  have  held  their  offices 
for  years  and  years  and  have  naturally  become  well  acquainted 
with  their  jobs,  and  that  cannot  be  so  truly  said  of  the  city  insti¬ 
tutions. 

Mr.  IIebberd: 

This  can  be  said,  however,  of  Mrs.  Dunphy  I  think. 

Mr.  Stewart  : 

It  certainly  can  be  said  of  Mrs.  Dunphy. 

Dr.  Hastings  H.  Hart,  Director  of  the  Department  of  Child 
Welfare  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation: 

I  wish  to  suggest  especially  the  economy  of  making  immediate 
provision  for  a  considerable  number  of  the  feeble-minded  in  the 
State  of  Hew  York.  This  State  is  already  caring  for  something 
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over  5,000  in  institutions  designed  for  the  feeble-minded.  The 
State  is  also  caring  for  a  large  number  of  feeble-minded  in  insti¬ 
tutions  that  are  not  designed  for  the  feeble-minded.  We  have 
in  the  State  prisons  and  jails  a  large  number  of  feeble-minded, 
perhaps  15  per  cent.  They  are  cared  for,  as  nearly  as  I  can  ascer¬ 
tain,  at  an  average  cost  of  $182  per  capita,  making  $275,000.  In 
the  colonies  for  the  feeble-minded  at  Newark  and  Rome  the 
average  cost  per  capita  to  the  State  of  New  York  is  reported  to  be 
$138.  Therefore  if  these  1,500  persons  were  cared  for  in  colonies 
for  the  feeble-minded  the  cost  would  be  $208,000  instead  of 
$275,000,  a  saving  of  $07,000  per  annum.  In  our  boys’  reforma¬ 
tories  they  have  no  reliable  data,  but  judging  from  the  statistics 
which  are  obtainable  in  other  states  I  think  it  would  be  fair  to 
anticipate  that  we  should  find  at  least  20  per  cent,  of  the  boys  in 
the  boys’  reformatories  really  belonging  to  the  custodial  class. 
That  would  leave  900  boys  who  are  kept  in  reformatories  at  an 
average  cost  of  $243  per  year  making  $219,000.  Tf  those  boys 
were  cared  for  in  colonies  for  the  feeble-minded  at  a  cost  of  $138, 
which  is  entirely  practicable,  that  would  cost  $125,000  instead  of 
$219,000. 

In  the  girls’  reformatories  I  estimate  that  there  are  probably 
400  girls.  They  are  cared  for  at  an  average  cost  of  $285  per  girl, 
making  $114,000,  and  if  they  were  cared  for  at  $138  each  in 
colonies  that  would  cost  $55,000.  We  would  then  have  for  this 
class  of  patients  who  are  now  costing  $607,000,  a  cost  of  $388,000, 
which  would  be  a  saving  of  $219,000  or  30  per  cent  over  what  we 
are  now  spending  for  the  care  of  the  same  individuals.  The 
presence  of  these  individuals  in  the  correctional  and  reformatory 
institutions  is  an  injustice  to  those  persons  who  are  not  criminal  in 
disposition,  or  intention,  who,  a  large  proportion  of  them  at  least, 
fall  into  crime  because  they  have  not  sufficient  will  power  to 
sustain  themselves,  and  1  believe  it  is  an  injustice  to  herd  them 
with  those  who  are  really  criminal,  but  it  is  also  a  very  great 
factor  in  hindering  the  work  of  these  institutions.  Every  one  of 
these  institutions  which  has  a  considerable  number  of  feeble¬ 
minded  persons  is  embarrassed  in  the  administration  of  the  dis¬ 
cipline.  They  are  compelled  to  enforce  a  discipline  upon  the 
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feeble-minded  inmates,  which  they  would  prefer  not  to  enforce,  in 
order  to  maintain  proper  standards  for  those  who  are  normal. 
Feeble-minded  persons  in  the  institutions  are  a  liinderance  to  the 
school  work,  to  the.  industrial  training,  as  well  as  the  discipline. 
For  these  reasons  I  believe  that  it  would  be  a  matter  of  the  highest 
economy  to  cease  the  enlargement  of  these  charitable  and  correc¬ 
tional  institutions  which  now  contain  children,  and  to  use  the 
money  which  we  are  compelled  to  spend  from  year  to  year  in 
enlarging  prisons  and  reformatories, —  use  that  money  in  build¬ 
ings  for  these  children,  and  take  them  out  of  those  institutions 
and  make  room  for  normal  children.  We  would  thus  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  perform  the  work  of  these  institutions  very  much  more 
efficiently  than  it  is  possible  to  do  with  the  presence  of  the  feeble¬ 
minded  and  at  the  same  time  the  feeble-minded  themselves  would 
be  properly  cared  for. 

One  objection  we  meet  is  the  immense  expense  of  caring  for  the 
feeble-minded  in  institutions.  We  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  we 
are  taking  care  of  these  feeble-minded,  all  of  them.  They  are 
being  taken  care  of  in  a  very  expensive  way  and  in  a  way  that 
involves  a  great  deal  of  hardship.  We  do  not  allow  them  to  starve 
to  death,  we  don’t  expose  them  to  perish  on  the  mountain  sides  as 
the  old  Spartans  did.  We  take  care  of  them.  They  are  taken  care 
of  usually  by  the  sacrifice  of  their  families.  There  are  hundreds 
and  hundreds  of  women  in  the  State  of  Flew  York  who  devote  a 
large  part  of  their  lives  and  their  strength  to  the  care  of  feeble¬ 
minded  children,  and  there  are  hundreds  of  feeble-minded  people 
that  1  have  not  mentioned,  that  are  cared  for  in  almshouses,  the 
census  showing  2,200.  I  did  not  mention  them  before  because  of 
the  fact  that  they  did  not  serve  the  economic  argument  I  used  a 
moment  ago.  They  are  cared  for  at  a  cost  of  $65  a  year  whereas 
we  ought  to  spend  twice  that  money  in  taking  care  of  them 
properly. 

Another  reason  why  it  would  be  economical  to  care  for  these 
children  is  that  they  are  now  cared  for  in  families  in  which  it  is 
impossible  to  care  for  them  adequately.  This  is  especially  true 
of  the  girls;  it  is  also  true  of  the  boys.  A  girl  in  an  ordinary 
family  is  exposed  to  hazard  unless  she  can  have  the  constant  time 
of  an  attendant.  Every  time  she  steps  out  of  the  house  she  is 
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exposed  to  hazard.  There  is  the  butcher’s  boy  and  the  baker’s  hoy 
and  the  boy  across  the  street  and  others,  and  what  has  happened 
before  is  likely  to  happen  again. 

Mr.  Bailey  B.  Burritt,  General  Director  of  the  New  York 
Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor : 

We  have  a  very  large  number  of  cases  that  we  have  referred  to 
the  clearing  house  and  to  other  agencies  in  the  community  for 
diagnosing  but  I  cannot  speak  with  any  great  definiteness  as  to 
the  number  that  really  should  be  committed  to  institutions  with¬ 
out  going  through  our  records  and  separating  those  from  all  of  our 
cases. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  start  the  State  has  made  in  making  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  more  or  less  permanent  care  and  custody  of  the 
feeble-minded  is  a  wise  one,  and  perhaps  the  most  crying  need  is 
the  extension  of  those  facilities.  That  it  seems  to  me  is  the  first 
thing  that  should  be  met.  We  need,  of  course,  more  facilities  for 
diagnosing  the  cases,  more  facilities  for  temporary  detention  of 
them,  but  the  most  important  thing  is  to  have  places  where  we  can 
more  or  less  permanently  isolate  the  most  aggravated  cases. 

I  should  say  that  if  the  number  of  delinquents  is  large,  as  we 
know  it  is,  and  sufficiently  large  so  that  it  would  be  practicable  to 
have  several  institutions  so  that  we  can  separate  the  delinquent 
from  those  simply  dependent  it  would  be  desirable  to  do  that. 

If  the  cost  could  be  distributed  over  ten  or  fifteen  years  by  the 
issue  of  corporate  stock  or  a  bond  issue  it  would  enable  us  to 
deal  with  the  problem  comprehensively  as  it  should  be  dealt  with. 

Mr.  Clarence  M.  Abbott,  Secretary  of  the  New  York  State 
Commission  for  the  Blind  : 

About  a  year  ago  the  attention  of  our  Commission  was  called  to 
the  fact  that  there  was  a  considerable  group  of  blind  people  in  the 
State  who  were  not  susceptible  of  education  as  afforded  by  schools 
for  the  blind,  and  after  making  inquiries,  it  was  the  consensus  of 
opinion  that  it  was  very  much  better  to  secure  training  for  the 
feeble-minded  sightless  children  in  some  institution  especially 
adapted  for  the  purpose  rather  than  to  endeavor  to  secure  or  to 
train  a  child  in  a  school  for  the  blind.  Since  that  time  we  have 
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been  communicating  with  the  Syracuse  State  Institution  for 
Feeble-Minded  Children  and  I  gather  from  our  correspondence 
that  in  their  opinion  it  would  be  a  very  wise  thing  if  there  were  to 
be  in  connection  with  the  Syracuse  State  Institution  a  special  de¬ 
partment  or  special  building  for  the  care  of  the  feeble-minded 
blind.  If  a.  guess  may  be  allowed,  there  may  be  upwards  of  100 
such  cases.  We  have  50  in  New  York  City,  there  are  12  in  Pome; 
there  are  some  on  Randall’s  Island  and  I  do  not  think  it  will  be 
difficult  to  find  one  hundred  cases  of  that  kind  in  the  State. 

Mr.  Edward  M.  Van  Cleve,  for  seven  years  engaged  in  work  for 
the  blind  in  Ohio,  newly  come  to  the  New  York  School  for 
the  Blind : 

There  is  a  very  serious  need  of  the  segregation  of  the  feeble-¬ 
minded  blind  children. 

A  school  for  the  blind  is  no  place  for  a  feeble-minded  child, 
even  if  he  does  happen  to  be  blind.  I  might  cite  you  the  case  of  a 
boy  from  Ohio  whose  name  [  had  perhaps  better  not  mention,  who 
was  both  deaf  and  blind.  When  he  was  four  years  of  age  he  lost 
through  spinal  meningitis  the  faculties  of  hearing  and  seeing,  and 
his  photograph  was  taken  at  that  time.  It  is  the  likeness  of  an 
idiot.  I  think  you  would  all  say  if  you  saw  it  that  that  face  bears 
the  marks  of  idiocy,  and  at  fourteen  years  of  age  his  photograph 
was  taken  after  he  had  had  ten  years  of  instruction  as  a  deaf, 
blind  child,  and  his  face  was  full  of  light  and  intelligence  and  in¬ 
terest,  and  I  feel  that  he  is  a  very  bright  boy,  perfectly  able  to  learn 
from  books  and  nature.  We  cannot  always  be  sure  from  the  out¬ 
side  looks  whether  a  child  is  really  defective  or  whether  he  is 
merely  retarded.  One  or  two  years  possibly  is  not  enough  time  to 
determine  this  question  in  the  case  of  the  blind. 

Mr.  Homer  Folks,  Secretary  State  Charities  Aid  Association, 
New  York  City: 

Now  it  would  seem  to  me  that  the  greatest  service  that  this 
Commission  could  render,  and  by  far  the  most  important  aspect 
of  the  situation  is  that  of  care  —  whether  a  very  much  larger 
amount  of  custodial  care  can  be  had.  Whatever  we  do  not  know 
about  it  we  at  least  do  know  that  there  are  very  large  numbers 
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of  undoubtedly  feeble-minded  people  who  at  the  present  time 
cannot  be  admitted  to  any  existing  institution  and  who  are  a 
source  of  very  great  danger  and  expense,  great  moral  injury 
and  of  great  physical  injury  to  the  communities  where  they  live. 
That  question,  of  course  is  a  financial  question.  Now  it  seems  to 
me  that  if  this  Commission  can  outline  two  things, —  firstly  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  amount  of  provision  for  the  industrial  care  of  the 
feeble-minded, —  it  ought  to  be  made  in  say  a  period  of  the  next 
ten  years, — (of  course  it  would  be  an  estimate  and  not  an  exact 
statement)  and  if  it  could  outline  in  terms  of  numbers  of  persons 
to  be  provided  for  and  in  terms  of  course  of  original  construction, 
in  terms  of  annual  maintenance  thereafter,  and  with  some  gen¬ 
eral  statements  as  to  the  distribution  of  those  institutions,  what 
you  would  conceive  to  be  approximately  their  most  desirable  size, 
and  in  general  terms  how  they  could  be  most  efficiently  organized 
and  administered,  I  think  we  should  have  before  us  one  of  the 
most  important  assets  in  securing  appropriations  or  funds  from 
whatever  source  they  may  come. 

That  would  involve  also  a  discussion  and  a  recommendation  on 
the  question  of  the  source  from  which  these  moneys  should  come, 
and  I  should  suppose  there  would  be  probably  substantial  unanim¬ 
ity  of  opinion  that  they  should  come  from  the  sale  of  bonds,  and 
that  if  there  be  any  conceivable  doubt  as  to  the  possibility  of  doing 
that  and  also  at  the  same  time  other  things  the  same  year  that 
they  should  ask  the  Constitutional  Convention  to  remove  such  a 
doubt  in  the  revision  of  the  constitution. 

Dr.  Edward  T.  Devine,  New  York  School  of  Philanthropy, 
New  York  City: 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  recognition  of  the  principle  that 
the  State  is  to  accept  responsibility  for  the  particular  care  needed 
by  the  feeble-minded,  just  as  we  do  for  the  insane,  carries  with  it 
the  subordinate  principle  that  there  should  be  some  local  authority 
everywhere  which  should  exercise  some  such  powers  as  the  English 
Commission  recommends.  Their  plan,  of  course,  is  not  identical 
with  the  clearing  house,  ft  goes  further  in  certain  directions  and 
perhaps  not  so  far  in  others. 
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Miss  Anna  B.  Pratt,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Public  Relief 
Commission  and  Secretary  of  the  Elmira  Federation  for 
Social  Service: 

I  have  been  in  the  office  of  the  overseer  of  the  poor  for  nine 
years.  I  have  found  in  that  time  the  greater  part  of  the  poverty 
in  Elmira  due  to  the  fact  that  the  families  who  come  to  us, 
the  majority  of  the  families  who  are  chronic  paupers  in  the 
city,  are  paupers  because  of  feeble-mindedness  or  from  drunken¬ 
ness.  The  greater  number  of  those  who  have  come  were  paupers 
from  feeble-mindedness,  it  seems  to  me,  in  studying  the  records  of 
the  families.  When  1  first  came  into  the  office  of  the  overseer  tire 
families  that  had  been  on  the  lists  for  years,  probably  the  man  or 
woman. would  be  adjudged  to-day  feeble-minded.  At  that  time  we 
did  not  know  so  much  about  the  feeble-minded  people;  we  have 
tried  to  secure  care  for  the-  children  and  many  times  we  have 
•wanted  to  secure  care  for  the  women  in  those  families.  It  has 
been  almost  impossible  ta  ever  find  a  place  in  a  public  institution 
for  the  women.  We  have,  I  think,  in  the  last  three  years  been 
able  to  place  only  one  feeble-minded  woman  in  the  Rome  State 
Custodial  Asylum.  We  have  in  that  time  had  five  committed  to 
institutions  for  the  feeble-minded.  To-day  I  have  on  the  list 
among  my  families  whose  addresses  I  know  and  who  I  believe 
should  have  custodial  care  193.  We  have  been  told  in  all  the 
institutions  that  they  are  crowded ;  they  have  too  many  on  the 
waiting  lists.  We  have  at  present  a  little  boy  that  we  are  very 
anxious*  to  place  and  the  word  comes  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  place  any  more  in  any  of  the  institutions.  We  have  a  woman 
at  the  county,  house*  now  who  has  recently  had  a  little  child.  She 
has  been  on  the  waiting  list  of  Newark  for  about  nine  months  and 
we  have  been  unable  to  send  her  there  and  the  superintendent  of 
the  county  tells  me  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  her  custodial  care 
at  the  county  house.  She  has  a  little  baby  there  whom  she  is  nurs¬ 
ing,  but  the  other  evening  she  escaped  from  her  room  and  went 
off  with  a  man  and  came  back  toward  morning  drunk  and  was  in 
bed  the  greater  part  of  the  morning.  The  menace  to  the  com¬ 
munity  from  this  cause  seems  in  a  small  city  like  Elmira  to  be  the 
greatest  menace  from  the  marriage  of  the  feeble-minded.  Having 
been  in  the  office  for  nine  years  T  have  watched  the  girls  grow  up 
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and  marry  and  it  lias  seemed  very,  very  hard  to  have  those  girls 
marry  and  bring  families  into  the  world. 

Miss  Elizabeth  E.  Farrell,  Inspector  of  Ungraded  Classes, 
Department  of  Education,  City  of  New  York: 

My  own  experience  with  children  in  ungraded  classes  led  me 
very  clearly  to  the  belief  that  the  State  must  provide  more  ade¬ 
quately  for  those  of  abnormal  mentality.  In  the  Thirteenth  annual 
report  of  the  city  superintendent  of  schools  you  will  find  the 
following : 

‘  Our  experience  shows  that  there  is  a  small  percentage  of  the 
mentally  defective  children  in  our  schools  so  far  below  the  normal 
that  they  do  not  respond  to  any  method  of  training  hitherto  de¬ 
vised.  Such  children  should  not  be  placed  even  in  our  ungraded 
classes.  They  receive  little  good  and  they  do  much  harm  there. 
They  are  strictly  institutional  cases.  As  far  as  we  can  see  at 
present  they  will  always  be  a  burden  to  their  relatives  or  to  the 
State.  Yet  your  board  has  no  machinery  for  sending  these  chil¬ 
dren  either  to  an  institution  under  its  own  jurisdiction  or  to  the 
State  institution  for  mentally  defective  children  at  Syracuse.  I 
am  informed  that  to  this  institution  are  committed  every  year,  on 
the  petition  of  their  parents,  children  who  are  not  so  atypical  as  to 
be  unsusceptible  to  training  in  the  public  schools,  while  we  know 
that  we  have  in  our  ungraded  classes  some  children  who  are  ap¬ 
parently  incurable  and  so,  consequently,  ought  to  be  in  an  insti¬ 
tution  for  incurables.  I  suggest,  therefore,  that  your  board,  as 
soon  as  the  force  under  Miss  Farrell  has  been  sufficientlv  aug¬ 
mented  to  undertake  the  work,  enter  into  an  arrangement  with  the 
trustees  of  the  Syracuse  institution,  by  which  vour  representatives 
shall  examine  all  children  proposed  for  commitment  from  our  city, 
to  the  end  that  no  children  shall  be  committed  who  are  not  prop¬ 
erly  institutional  cases,  and  that  all  pupils  who  are  susceptible 
only  of  institutional  treatment  may  be  removed  from  public 
schools.’ 

Dr.  Walter  E.  Fernald,  Superintendent  Massachusetts  State 
School  for  the  Feeble-Minded,  Waverly,  Mass: 

Assuming  the  total  number  of  those  who  are  technically  feeble¬ 
minded  as  250,000,  if  the  State  of  New  York  had  provisions  for  the 
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care  of  250,000  it  would  be  impossible  to  put  into  custody  a  very 
large  percentage  of  that  number.  In  the  first  place  there  are  very 
many  families  with  feeble-minded  children  perfectly  able  and  will¬ 
ing  to  care  for  those  children,  not  only  through  their  childhood,  but 
through  their  adult  lives.  There  are  other  families  where  they 
are  able,  after  you  have  trained  them  in  institutions,  perfectly 
able  to  give  them  good  care  at  home,  to  supervise  them  and  to 
protect  them.  There  are  large  numbers  of  parents  who  would 
under  no  conditions  allow  their  feeble-minded  children  to  leave 
their  home  care.  I  think  that  number  is  very  much  larger  than 
is  generally  supposed.  There  is  no  reason  why  a  boy  of  seven  or 
eight  or  nine  or  a  girl  of  seven  or  eight  or  nine  is  not  just  as  well 
off  in  a  good  home  as  she  is  in  an  institution.  The  theory  that  the 
feeble-minded  must  all  be  torn  away  from  their  friends  and  thrust 
into  institutions  and  interned  for  life  —  in  the  first  place  it  would 
from  a  taxpayer’s  standpoint  be  an  impossible  proposition  and  it 
is  absolutely  unnecessary.  As  a  matter  of  fact  many  of  the  feeble¬ 
minded  in  institutions  settle  down,  male  and  female,  after  a  long 
adolescence.  When  they  get  past  the  long  adolescence,  if  they 
have  been  properly  trained  in  the  institution,  habits  of  industry 
and  habits  of  sex  control  formed,  they  do  go  home  and  get  on 
amazingly  well.  Now,  when  you  have  eliminated  those  classes 
you  have  left  the  helpless  idiots,  the  obviously  public  class  and  the 
high  grade  defectives  who  have  no  friends  or  family  to  care  for 
them.  The  latter  constitute  the  greatest  menace  in  the  com¬ 
munity,  much  more  serious  than  the  idiot  or  low-grade  imbecile, 
because  their  defect  is  not  suspected  by  the  community  and  they 
are  given  responsibilities  and  opportunities ;  they  are  the  class 
from  whom  the  social  criminalistic  danger  is  greater  —  it  is 
greater  from  that  class  than  from  the  other.  I  believe  we  have 
relied  too  much  upon  the  institution  and  too  little  upon  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  some  sort  of  extra  institutional  provision  for  these  cases. 
Institutional  training  will  make  the  feeble-minded  capable  of 
social  life  under  less  supervision  than  they  would  otherwise  need. 

I  believe  in  a  continuing  system  of  education  of  the  medical 
profession  and  of  the  school  authorities  and  of  your  law  makers, 
to  give  them  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  laws  which 
govern  the  transmission  of  mental  defect,  I  believe  that  is  the  most 
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important  thing  for  ns  to  do,  so  that  there  will  be  a  community  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  a  way  for  the  feeble-minded  in  that  community,  so 
that  the  breeding  of  defectives  and  the  marriage  of  defectives  and 
the  immorality  of  defectives  will  be  a  matter  which  interests  good 
citizens;  that  the  existence  in  a  community  of  a  feeble-minded  girl 
with  venereal  disease  will  be  regarded  as  a  matter  which  is  of 
tremendous  importance,  and  that  the  segregation  of  that  one  feeble¬ 
minded  girl  stops  that  focus  of  venereal  disease,  the  results  of 
which  may  go  through  several  generations,  and  the*  education  of 
that  community  which  comes  from  the  proper  disposition  of  that 
case  is  most  important.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  matters  which  wre 
are  discussing,  the  certainty  of  the  transmission  of  defect,  the 
social  significance  of  mental  defect  is  known  only  to  a  few  people. 
The  average  physician  knows  nothing  about  it.  The  average 
schoolmaster  knows  nothing  about  it,  nor  does  the  average  poor- 
master.  The  most  important  thing  in  a  campaign  is  to  make  edu¬ 
cation  in  regard  to  those  matters  common  property  among  the 
people  who  are  responsible  for  the  social  health  of  our  community, 
among  teachers,  clergymen,  and  physicians.  They  are  the  three 
groups  that  touch  all  classes.  That  instruction,  should  be  in  nor¬ 
mal  schools,  law  schools  and  in  medical  schools.  So  far  as  T  know 
there  is  very  little  instruction  of  that  sort.  I  believe  that  a  com¬ 
munity,  the  leaders  of  which  are  educated  upon  these  subjects, 
will  find  little  difficulty  in  getting  this  problem  under  control. 

I  fail  to  see  any  particular  advantage  in  sex  classification  in 
institutions  for  the  feeble-minded.  In  any  institution  you  have 
got  to  have  control  of  your  patients.  I  have  never  had  any  diffi¬ 
culty  in  an  institution  having  all  classes  of  feeble-minded  in  keep¬ 
ing  the  sexes  separate.  That  has  never  appealed  to  me  as  a  neces¬ 
sary  or  desirable  thing.  In  fact  the  institutions  where  one  sex 
only  is  cared  for  have  seemed  to  me  very  unnatural  social  organiza¬ 
tions,  and  particularly  those  institutions  for  feeble-minded  women. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  there  would  he  a  much  more  natural  life  if 
there  was  a  certain  amount  of  sex  expression,  the  attending  of 
assemblies  together  under  restraint.  Under  those  conditions  it 
seems  to  me  those  women  are  less  abnormal  sexually  than  if  they 
are  absolutely  isolated  from  each  other. 

The  institution  for  male  and  female,  young  and  old,  allows  for 
the  economic  utilization  of  whatever  trained  capacity  a  patient 
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may  have.  Your  male  patients  work  in  the  gardens  and  take  care 
of  the  crops  and  stock,  and  do  the  rough  work.  Your  female 
patients  work  in  the  laundry  and  do  cooking  and  the  nursing  of  the 
feebler  cases.  The  utilization  of  your  female  morons  in  the  phys¬ 
ical  care  of  your  idiots  and  imbeciles  is  a  great  factor  in  an  insti¬ 
tution  for  the  feeble-minded.  Last  evening  in  one  of  my  houses 
at  supper  time  I  saw  107  patients  at  one  time  in  one  dining-room 
who  were  being  fed,  whose  food  was  being  put  in  their  mouths  by 
feeble-minded  girls  of  the  moron  type.  These  morons  are  very 
much  happier  and  better  off  in  every  way  if  they  have  some  op¬ 
portunity  to  care  for  those  children.  It  satisfies  their  maternal 
instincts.  They  are  fond  of  those  children  and  under  supervision 
they  give  wonderfully  good  care.  1  think  that  is  a  normal  method 
of  sex  expression  which  has  much  to  do  with  limiting  the  attacks 
of  sex  excitement  which  are  found  otherwise.  That  is  one  thing 
we  think  of,  if  we  have  a  sexually  excitable  woman,  to  draft  her 
into  that  nursing  service  with  the  feeble  children. 

An  institution  should  not  have  over  1,200  or  1,500  inmates. 
At  least  I  fail  to  see  where  you  gain  beyond  that  point,'  either 
economically  or  in  point  of  service  or  in  ability  to  classify. 

Your  metropolitan  problem  in  New  York  State  is  unique  in 
this  country.  You  have  in  Greater  New  York,  or  in  this  end  of 
the  State,  that  problem  which  does  not  exist  in  the  other  States. 
There  is  possibility  of  making  use  more  or  less  of  farm  colonies 
or  detached  units,  the  administration  of  which  can  be  tied  up  with 
an  institution  —  there  are  great  possibilities  there.  Our  dormi¬ 
tory  buildings  at  Waverly  cost  $380  per  patient.  Similar  build¬ 
ings  at  the  Wrentham  School,  of  fireproof  construction,  cost  about 
$500  per  patient.  At  Templeton  wooden  buildings  have  cost  less 
than  $200  per  patient. 

As  I  have  seen  your  problem  in  New  York  the  distance  of  your 
institutions  from  the  population  served  has  always  seemed  to  me 
an  unnatural  and  expensive  and  rather  an  unfair  arrangement. 
The  poor  man  who  sends  his  child  from  here  to  Craig  Colony  or 
to  Syracuse  finds  the  distance  so  great  that  he  is  barred  from  visit¬ 
ing  him  and  he  fails  to  keep  up  the  connection,  he  loses  interest, 
he  fails  to  clothe  him  or  pay  his  board,  when  perhaps  he  might  do 
so  if  he  visited  him.  From  the  humanitarian  point  of  view,  if 
these  patients  are  to  be  segregated,  they  should  be  segregated 
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within  reasonable  access  of  the  family.  If  your  institutions  did 
care  for  practically  all  classes  of  feeble-minded,  with  the  construc¬ 
tion  and  arrangement  of  your  institutions  so  separated  as  to  do 
away  with  the  disadvantages,  having  different  classes  of  patients 
in  the  same  institution,  that  would  enable  you  to  care  for  many  of 
those  cases  very  much  nearer  their  homes  than  is  now  possible. 
There  would  also  be  economic  advantages  by  having  these  different 
classes  of  patients  under  one  roof,  on  one  side  so  that  the  economic 
efficiency  of  these  patients  might  he  utilized  to  the  fullest  extent. 
I  think  that  we  have  failed,  in  the  construction  of  our  institutions, 
to  utilize  the  tremendous  advance  in  architecture  which  has  been 
made  in  the  business  world.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  build  an 
institution  without  great  porticos  and  architectural  display,  which 
is  unnecessary  and  is  expensive ,  and  quite  inappropriate.  If  we 
are  to  care  for  the  feeble-minded  in  a  large  way  we  must  adopt 
enormously  simpler  architectural  types  and  build  as  economically 
as  a  manufacturing  plant  houses  its  workmen  and  its  machinery. 
The  essentials  in  an  institution  of  space  and  light  and  air  are  very 
simple,  and  some  board  will  achieve  fame  by  formulating  and  by 
adopting  the  principles  of  architecture  which  are  used  so  exten¬ 
sively  in  the  care  of  other  classes.  The  possibilities  in  the  way  of 
the  utilization  of  certain  patients  to  build  tlieir  own  buildings  — 
the  modern  conditions  of  construction  would  permit  great  possi¬ 
bilities  there. 

Dr.  Charles  Bernstein,  Superintendent  Rome  State  Custodial 
Asylum : 

For  the  large  purpose  of  permanent  custody  of  adult  feeble¬ 
minded  the  colony  system  is  the  thing,  because  the  feeble-minded 
can  more  nearly  eke  out  an  existence  by  taking  it  out  of  the 
ground  than  in  any  other  way.  They  can  do  work  in  shops  and 
factories  under  supervision,  but  there,  our  equipment  is  so  ex¬ 
pensive  as  compared  with  agricultural  equipment,  and  there  is 
the  danger  of  accident.  We  have  established  several  small  colonies 
around  our  institution  at  Rome.  We  have  four  now  with 
twenty  inmates  in  each,  with  a  farmer  and  wife  in  charge.  These 
twenty,  and  they  are  not  the  brightest  cases,  are  able  to 
maintain  themselves  on  100  acres  of  land  including  paying  $000 
to  the  farmer  and  wife.  A  farm  of  100  acres  will  cost  us  $10,000. 
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On  the  other  hand  everybody  we  put  in  a  large  congregate 
institution  for  the  feeble-minded  costs  us  $500.  We  know  that 
in  northern  Oneida  and  Lewis  counties  there  are  many  semi- 
abandoned  farms,  partially  run  by  tenants,  the  owners  no  longer 
living  on  them,  and  which  are  sold  for  taxes  year  after  year,  and 
those  farms  run  from  100  to  200  acres  and  can  be  bought  from  $1,- 
500  to  $2,500.  There  is  no  reason  at  all  why  the  State  should  not 
have  money  available  so  that  when  these  farms  get  on  the  market 
they  could  be  bought  and  established  as  colonies  for  the  adult 
feeble-minded  males.  The  boys  could  go  with  or  without  an 
attendant  and  help  neighboring  farmers  to  put  in  a  crop,  for 
farmers  are  greatly  troubled  to  get  help  when  they  need  it. 

For  the  girls  I  think  we  could  have  colonies  where  they  can  do 
hand  laundry  and  sewing  for  different  centers  of  population.  That 
is  much  better  than  having  them  work  on  land.  Newark  is  now 
asking  for  additional  farm  land  for  women  and  I  think  it  is  a 
mistake. 

Again  at  the  State  Fair  Grounds  at  Syracuse  we  have  over  200 
acres  of  land  with  buildings  that  are  used  not  over  ten  days  out 
of  365.  The  other  355  days  they  should  be  used  for  the  adult 
feeble-minded.  In  a  year  we  would  make  that  a  park  instead  of 
a  mud-hole,  the  boys  could  underdrain  it,  and  then  we  would 
proceed  to  beautify  it,  and  by  expending  not  over  $5,000  we  could 
build  a  power  plant  next  to  that  Liberal  Arts  building,  place 
beds  on  the  floor  and  care  for  1,000  boys  there.  x\nd  then  the 
other  buildings  built  for  cattle  and  animals,  we  could  care  for 
animals  there,  make  butter,  grow  beef,  grow  swine,  and  sheep, 
and  for  the  ten  days  of  State  Fair  the  boys  could  have  their 
vacation  and  use  some  tents  just  off  the  Fair  Ground.  The  State 
is  paying  over  $25,000  a  year  for  common  labor  trying  to  main¬ 
tain  those  grounds  and  they  are  not  maintaining  them  and  I  think 
in  the  way  I  suggest  $5,000  would  do  that. 

I  believe  the  two  sexes  should  be  separated  by  all  means.  For 
instance,  as  an  indication,  it  cost  us  last  year  $222,000  to  care 
for  about  1,500  inmates,  and  of  that  amount  45  per  cent,  went  for 
pay-roll.  Tf  we  had  but  one  sex  to  care  for  instead  of  two  we 
could  cut  that  20  per  cent.  We  are  paying  that  other  20  per  cent, 
to  keep  the  sexes  separate. 
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Dr.  Schuvler,  Visiting  Physician  to  Ilonse  of  Good  Shepherd, 
Utica,  Y.  V. : 

I  am  more  and  more  impressed  with  the  difficulty  there  is  in 
determining  about  what  sort  of  care  and  what  sort  of  remedies  and 
what  sort  of  training,  if  any,  children  of  this  sort  seem  to  need. 
One  thing  that  impressed  me  more  than  anything  else  is  that  there 
are  a  great  many  of  these  defectives  about  the  country  who  are  not 
being  taken  care  of  in  any  sort  of  way  at  all  and  that  a  greater 
number  of  these  people  who-  are  propagating  their  kind  are  a  bur¬ 
den  to  the  community  and.  an.  additional  burden  to  the  taxpayers 
of  this  State,  that  they  should  be  taken  care  of. 

Miss  Rebecca  Oliver,  Clinic  of  the  General  Hospital,  Rochester, 
1ST.  Y. : 

We  have  had  difficulty  in  having  subnormal  persons  admitted  to 
out  State  institutions  owing  to  the  lack  of  room,  and  we  know  of 
cases  where  applications  have  been  made  and  the  institutions  have 
not  been  able  to  accept  them.  It  seems  as  if  there  were  not  enough 
institutions  for  such  cases.  Either  enlarged  institutions  or  the 
suggestion  of  a  clearing  house  would  he  much  needed  and  is  most 
desired  by  those  dealing  with  these  people. 

Dr.  G.  W.  Goler,  Department  of  Health,  Rochester,  1ST.  Y. : 

The  thing  that  interests  me  from  the  health  standpoint  is  what 
we  are  going  to  do  for  the  syphilitic  and  gonorrheal  feeble-minded 
girl,  particularly,  and  boys  sometimes,  and  what  we  are  going  to 
do  with  the  feeble-minded  girl  who  becomes  a  prey  of  an  inces¬ 
tuous  father.  Frequently  we  have  children  who  we  know  are  not 
only  feeble-minded  but  are  suffering  from  infectious  diseases  and 
for  these  children  we  have  no  place,  no  institution  in  which  to 
confine  them.  They  not  only  go  about  in  the  case  of  girls  who 
become  pregnant  and  add  to  the  feeble-minded  population  but 
frequently  act  as  the  direct  purveyors  of  disease.  That  in  short 
is  the  question  I  wish  to  bring  before  you.  This  particular 
difficulty  could  be  met  by  a  clearing  house  or  institution  for  the 
segregation  of  these  people.  It  seems  to  me  that  provision  for  the 
feeble-minded,  whether  they  be  dependent  or  delinquent  feeble¬ 
minded  is  the  next  great  step  which  the  State  must  take  for  its 
own  preservation. 
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Father  O’Neil,  Rochester,  1ST.  Y. : 

I  believe  need  of  an  extension  of  the  institutions  for  the  feeble¬ 
minded  is  the  most  crying  need  of  the  State  today. 

Dr.  Lucius  L.  Button,  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Roches¬ 
ter,  N.  Y. : 

I  believe  we  lack  largely  in  New  York  State  the  proper  number 
of  institutions.  I  believe  there  should  be  in  the  establishment  of 
these  institutions  a  separation  of  the  sexes.  I  feel  that  it  would  be 
economically  wise  if  some  rough,  uncultivated  land  were  taken  and 
these  children  who  were  deemed  feeble-minded  were  placed  on  that 
rough  land  and  made  to  do  constructive  work.  If  you  cannot 
reclaim  the  child  you  can  with  that  child’s  help  reclaim  the 
land  anyway.  We  think  that  may  be  worked  out  to  help  out  on 
the  economic  side  of  the  question.  I  think  you  could  perhaps 
thereby  increase  the  land  value,  so  that  it  would  help  for  the 
support  of  these  children,  and  the  child  would  help  in  his  own 
support  by  doing  this  work.  As  to  whether  we  have  too  many 
institutions  which  is  of  course  said  by  too  many  people  I  do  not 
believe  it  is  economically  wise  to  limit  the  number  of  institu¬ 
tions  when  you  have  this  thing  to  face.  I  think  it  may  be  ex¬ 
pensive  now,  but  ultimately  it  is  of  great  economic  value  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  reproduction  and  continuance  of  this  feeble-minded 
group. 

In  the  construction  of  these  institutions  I  would,  as  far  as 
possible,  use  the  labor  of  the  feeble-minded  children,  and  I  would 
not  build  noble  edifices.  I  would  have  comfortable  living  cot¬ 
tages,  where  all  classes  could  be  segregated,  and  get  your  different 
groups  and  different  types  together,  and  not  have  your  criminal 
type  with  the  innocent,  simple,  dependent  type.  As  I  said,  I 
think  the  thing  we  must  strive  for  is  the  stopping  of  the  repro¬ 
duction  of  these  children.  It  is  believed  and  pretty  well  proven, 
that  their  rate  of  increase  in  reproductive  lines  is  perhaps  nearly 
double  that  of  the  normal  family.  In  the  olden  days  when  the 
law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  was  in  evidence  these  people 
would  be  eliminated.  They  would  not  live,  would  not  know  whom 
to  fight  and  whom  not  to  fight.  They  would  not  know  enough 
to  save  for  the  winter.  They  would  die.  In  these  modern  days 
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of  civilization  we  protect  them,  and  we  keep  them  alive,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  if  we  do  that  they  are  alive  through  our  charity 
very  largely  and  through  our  protection,  and  that  we  have  a  real 
right  to  determine  to  what  extent  they  shall  have  their  children 
like  themselves,  to  what  extent  it  is  wise  to  protect  society  at 
large  from  that  menace.  I  believe  most  firmly  in  custodial  care 
for  these  cases.  I  believe  sterilization  is  a  serious  thing  and  I 
think  it  is  wrong.  I  think  proper  custodial  care  is  much  easier 
and  much  safer  in  the  end  for  the  general  public  health.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  these  children  placed  in  properly  managed  institutions 
will  really  be  much  happier  than  they  are  at  large  where  they 
are  very  often  exploited,  and  led  into  criminal  lives  or  lives  of 
prostitution  or  made  to  suffer  and  be  unhappy  in  many  ways 
through  their  lack  of  mental  strength  to  recognize  the  right  from 
the  wrong  and  to  keep  themselves  in  safe  lines. 

I  think  that  whenever  the  feeble-minded  child  becomes  a 
menace  to  the  public  or  a  public  charge,  anyway  at  puberty,  1 
believe  that  every  child  should  be  placed  under  institutional  care 
for  the  general  good  of  the  State.  Up  to  the  time  of  puberty,  I 
do  not  care  particularly  where  they  are  so  long  as  they  are  not 
an  expensive  charge  or  menace.  At  the  time  when  sex  activity 
begins  I  believe  it  is  for  the  good  of  the  State  that  they  should 
be  segregated,  that  they  should  be  under  institutional  care.  Par¬ 
ticularly  do  1  think  this  is  true  of  the  women  who  are  said  to  be 
about  three  times  as  dangerous  as  men  at  large  so  far  as  the 
general  health  and  danger  to  the  public  is  concerned. 

Dr.  George  E.  Smith,  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Buffalo, 
K  Y.: 

I  should  say  that  an  institution  should  be  broad  enough  in  its 
scope  and  have  all  possibilities  of  segregation  of  high  grade  pupils 
from  the  lower  types  in  colonies,  or  else  in  separate  institutions. 

Miss  Cecil  Wiener  of  the  Jewish  Charities,  Buffalo: 

I  think  that  the  high  grade  deficient  should  he  separate  from 
the  low  grade,  and  kept  in  separate  institutions.  This  would  add  a 
great  deal  to  our  ability  to  get  parents  to  commit  their  children. 
Of  course  parents  do  not  want  to  see  them  committed  to  such  insti- 
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tutions  and  we  can  understand  that  the  parent  of  a  high  grade 
defective  child  would  not  want  to  put  it  with  an  idiot  or  im¬ 
becile.  The  surroundings  are  very  disagreeable. 


b.  Need  for  an  Institution  for  Dependent  Feeble-Minded 
in  Western  New  York 

L)r.  Hastings  Hart,  Director  of  the  Department  of  Child-helping, 
Russell  Sage  Foundation : 

Recommends :  Push  Letchworth  Village  to  completion  without 
delay  and  inaugurate  another  institution  for  feeble-minded  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  western  part  of  the  State  forthwith. 

Commissioner  Hebberd. —  There  has  been  a  movement  in  Buf¬ 
falo  for  the  establishment  of  a  new  institution  and  some  of  us 
have  thought  it  might  be  somewhere  between  here  and  Buffalo 
making  it  reasonably  convenient  to  this  part  of  the  State  and 
Buffalo  as  well. 

Miss  Anna  B.  Pratt,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Public  Re¬ 
lief  Commission  and  Secretary  of  the  Elmira  Federation  for 
Social  iService. 

Miss  Pratt. —  I  should  think  that  would  be  a  very  good  idea. 
In  Elmira  it  is  very  difficult  to  go  north  and  south  to  get  to 
Rome  or  Syracuse  or  Newark. 

Miss  Ethel  La  Creque,  Agent  of  the  State  Charities  Aid, 
Association : 

One  case  I  shall  speak  of  particularly,  this  three  year  old  boy. 
He  has  already  been  committed  to  the  orphans’  home  and  they 
have  told  me  he  has  been  there  about  three  or  four  weeks  and 
they  say  they  cannot  keep  him  any  longer  and  1  asked  what  is 
the  matter  and  they  say  he  has  a  violent  temper,  he  cannot  feed 
himself,  soils  his  clothing  every  day,  and  they  have  to  change  just 
as  they  do  a  baby  about  a  year  old,  and  from  my  observation  I 
should  say  he  is  just  a  little  animal  and  needs  his  physical  wants 
attended  to1  more  than  anything  else. 

I  should  say  he  is  a  very  low  grade.  I  have  written  to  another 
institution  but  they  will  not  take  him.  I  have  offered  as  high  as 
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$3  for  some  one  to  take  care  of  him,  which  is  higher  than  we 
generally  give,  and  I  cannot  get  any  one  to  care  for  him.  1  do 
not  know  what  we  are  going  to  do  with  him.  He  is  three  years 
old. 

T  am  going  to  make  an  application  to  Rome.  We  have  already 
been  told  we  have  more  there  than  we  are  entitled  to.  Then  1 
have  another  girl  about  thirteen.  The  mother  has  come  to  me 
and  said  she  cannot  care  for  her  any  longer,  she  is  a  widow,  and 
she  attends  on  the  State  schools.  She  says  she  has  trouble 
with  her,  she  wants  to  go  with  the  boys  and  she  does  not  know 
what  she  is  going  to  do  with  her,  and  she  wants  me  to  place  her 
and  I  presume  that  T  shall  have  the  same  trouble  with  her  as  I 
have  with  others,  and  we  have  no  place  to  have  her  taken  care  of. 

There  are  two  girls  already  at  the  orphans’  home  who  have 
been  placed  in  free  homes,  and  they  have  been  returned  and  there 
always  has  been  the  same  reason  why,  the  girls  were  low  grade 
mentally  and  they  could  not  take  care  of  themselves.  They  are 
both  twelve  years  old.  Neither  of  them  have  parents  who  can 
care  for  them  or  relatives  who  can  or  will  care  for  them  and 
they  certainly  need  institutional  care,  and  then  m  the  country 
districts  we  have  several  children  whom  the  teachers  have  re¬ 
ported  as  low  grade  mentally  and  needing  institutional  care. 
Sometimes  the  parents  would  like  to  have  the  children  go  and 
then  other  times  they  would  not,  and  1  want  to  say  right  here  T 
have  always  had  that  same  trouble  with  parents  suggesting  Rome 
or  Syracuse.  They  say  that  that  is  too  far  away.  T  want  them 
where  T  can  see  them ;  if  we  could  have  a  clearing  house  as  you 
suggest  it  would  probably  simplify  the  matter,  but  at  present  there 
is  that  difficulty. 

Miss  Jeanette  McGregor,  Secretary  of  the  Social  Service 
Society  of  Corning: 

Corning  is  one  of  the  smaller  towns ;  it  has  about  1 7,000  popu¬ 
lation,  and  we  find  a  great  deal  of  degeneracy  is  due  to  the  low 
grade  families  who  have  been  intermarrying  for  generations  and 
the  stock  is  becoming  worse.  I  have  had  experience  within  this 
last  year  and  a  half  with  about  29  families.  We  would  not  call 
them  feeble-minded,  but  low  grade  degenerate  families,  and  I 
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think  in  these  29  families  there  are  114  we  have  to  deal  with, 
and  in  going  over  this  list  this  morning,  L  found  there  was  about 
25  who  really  need  custodial  care.  We  have  one  family,  the  father 
is  alcoholic,  and  the  mother  is  feeble-minded  and  has  defective 
speech  and  there  are  ten  children  in  this  family.  All  but  one 
inherits  the  mother’s  defective  speech  and  all  are  subnormal.  We 
have  been  able  to  secure  institutional  care  for  just  two  of  them. 
One  little  girl  that  is  most  backward  is  the  most  promising  in  the 
group  and  is  now  in  an  orphan’s  home  and  getting  the  benefit  of 
the  doubt. 

Commissioner  Hebberd. —  I  judge  from  what  you  suggest  that 
the  neighborhood  of  Corning  would  be  a  good  place  to  establish 
an  institution  ? 

Miss  McGregor. —  We  are  certainly  finding  a  great  deal  of 
feeble-mindedness  in  that  particular  neighborhood.  In  this 
particular  family  I  was  mentioning  one  boy  about  25  has  been  in 
Elmira  Reformatory,  and  I  have  a  letter  from  the  superintendent 
saying  that  he  was  undoubtedly  feeble-minded  and  would  never 
be  able  to  support  himself.  This  is  a  bad  family.  They  are 
junk  dealers,  rag  pickers  and  we  have  been  able  to  secure  noth¬ 
ing  in  the  way  of  institutional  care,  except  for  the  one  boy  at  Rome 
and  another  at  Sonyea.  There  is  one  girl  about  15  years  of 
age  and  the  danger  from  a  girl  of  that  age  is  as  great  as  it  is 
from  feeble-minded  women.  We  cannot  secure  any  care  from 
Newark  because  we  are  told  that  .Steuben  county  is  allowed  a 
certain  number  and  we  have  already  exceeded  that  number  and  it 
is  out  of  the  question  to  secure  care  there  now.  We  tried  Syra¬ 
cuse  and  we  were  told  the  waiting  list  was  so  long  that  we  could 
not  consider  that.  We  have  one  on  the  county  farm  and  there 
is  one  small  boy  about  14  who  is  in  Industry  and  who  is  really  a 
candidate  for  Rome. 

Corning  is  18  miles  from  Elmira.  I  think  it  is  about  two 
hundred  and  something  miles  from  Buffalo.  I  may  be  wrong 
about  that.  Buffalo  does  not  seem  so  far  away  to  the  people  in 
Corning  as  Rochester  does,  for  instance,  or  Syracuse.  We  have 
a  direct  line;  we  are  on  the  main  line  of  the  two  railroads  so  that 
the  people  are  accustomed  to  look  to  Buffalo  as  being  closer  than 
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some  of  the  other  towns  which  are  really  much  closer.  We  are 
trying  to  interest  the  school  hoard  in  the  matter  of  defective 
children  because  last  year  this  one  family  I  mentioned  first  had 
four  children  excluded  from  the  schools  because  of  their  mental 
deficiency.  The  superintendent  felt  that  because  they  were  hold¬ 
ing  back  the  other  children  in  the  first  grades  that  they  should  be 
excluded  and  they  were  excluded  and  nothing  else  was  done  and 
the  children  were  running  the  streets,  begging  from  door  to  door, 
begging  from  the  people  on  the  streets  and  they  were  a  positive 
nuisance  to  say  nothing  of  the  danger  to  this  one  older  girl. 

Miss  Mary  Hillary,  Mental  Examiner  for  the  Health  Depart¬ 
ment  since  October  5,  1914,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. : 

We  need  to  educate  the  people  here  in  our  city,  not  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  but  down  in  the  districts  where  we  can  get  the  mothers  and 
talk  to  them.  They  do  not  understand.  The  doctors  here,  as  well 
as  in  other  cities  do  not  understand  the  high  grade  defective 
morons.  They  are  the  most  dangerous  of  all.  They  recognize  the 
idiots  and  imbeciles  but  the  morons  are  not  recognized  by  the 
majority. 

If  we  have  an  institution  here  near  home  the  parents  are  will¬ 
ing  to  have  their  children  go  to  it. 

We  need  a  clinic  here  in  our  city  where  children  may  be  ex¬ 
amined  physically  and  mentally.  The  Binet  test  is  the  best  thing 
we  have  for  the  schools. 

Hon.  George  E.  Judge  of  the  Children’s  Court,  Buffalo: 

There  is  a  great  need  for  another  institution  along  the  line  of  the 
Rome  State  Custodial  Asylum.  At  the  present  time  I  have  a 
girl  in  one  of  our  private  correctional  institutions  here  in  Buf¬ 
falo,  waiting  transfer.  We  do  not  know  whether  we  can  get  her 
there  in  six  months  or  a  year,  and  this  girl  is  a  feeble-minded 
girl,  between  fifteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age,  who  is  not  getting 
the  proper  attention  at  the  present  time,  because  of  lack  of  facili¬ 
ties.  Newark  has  been  tried  and  also  Syracuse. 

Dr.  Arthur  W.  ITurd,  Superintendent,  Buffalo  State  Hospital: 

I  came  to  speak  especially  of  the  great  need  in  this  part  of 
the  State  for  more  extended  provision  for  mental  defectives.  It 
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is  sometimes  almost  a  matter  of  impossibility  to  have  patients 
who  really  need  immediate  care  sent  to  the  Colony  for  Epileptics 
at  Sonyea,  or  the  Institution  for  Feeble-minded  Women  at 
Newark,  and  for  the  defective  classes  at  Pome.  And  yet  these 
cases  require  attention.  Often  as  a  result  of  a  mental  break¬ 
down  they  are  sent  to  us  and  before  long  resume  their  natural 
mentality,  which  may  not  be  very  high,  and  we  have  difficulty 
then  in  getting  them  sent  to  the  proper  institutions.  They 
should  in  many  cases  be  in  institutions  where  they  can  have  a 
training  and  special  care  and  consideration  which  the  hospitals 
for  the  insane  are  not  always  prepared  to  give  that  class,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  not  built  for  that.  It  appeals  to  me  that  these 
classes  need  more  provision  for  their  safe  care,  not  only  for  them¬ 
selves,  but  because  of  the  dangers  of  propagation. 

D'r.  W.  A.  McLennan,  Welcome  Hall,  Buffalo: 

There  is  need  of  sufficient  institutions  to  take  care  of  these  people 
after  they  have  been  passed  upon  as  mental  defectives.  I 
thoroughly  agree  with  what  Judge  Judge  says  about  the  need  of 
an  institution  for  giving  boys  and  girls  an  industrial  education ;  I 
mean  persons  who  are  defective.  I  have  known  of  children  being 
sent  away  and  not  given  any  sort  of  industrial  training.  An  insti¬ 
tution  that  would  not  train  a  boy  or  girl  who  were  morons  to  take 
care  of  themselves  would  be  a  flat  failure.  I  am  impressed  with 
the  need  that  will  provide  something  for  boys  who  are  simply  mis¬ 
chievous  but  not  criminal.  I  am  almost  inclined  to  believe  that 
every  boy  at  some  time  in  his  life  is  criminal,  and  if  you  decide 
that  crime  is  simply  the  breaking  of  a  law  you.  have  that  class,  and 
I  have  had  a  number  of  them  under  me  as  a  probation  officer.  I 
am  a  volunteer  probation  officer.  The  boys  get  onto  the  tracks  of 
the  railway  and  pick  up  coal  and  get  into  cars,  and  I  have  found 
they  are  not  bad  boys  but  simply  their  love  of  adventure  has  led 
them  there  and  they  got  into  trouble. 

Dr.  Earl  V.  Grey,  of  Gowanda  State  Hospital : 

Since  last  March  I  have  been  examining  cases  for  the  county 
agent  for  dependent  poor  of  Chautauqua  county,  doing  Binet  and 
various  other  examinations  to  determine  the  status  of  certain  poor 
and  dependent  children  that  this  county  agent  has  in  her  care,  and 
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I  have  been  handicapped  a  great  deal  by  the  fact  that  I  had  no 
place  to  send  these  children  when  I  found  them  deficient. 

I  have  felt  very  strongly,  practically  ever  since  1  first  exam¬ 
ined  a  case,  the  necessity  for  an  institution  where  these  defectives 
con  Id  be  taken  care  of  scientifically  and  properly  as  the  insane  are. 

We  received  recently  a  case  that  struck  me  as  interesting.  A 
boy  of  sixteen  years  of  age  who  has  been  in  five  different  parochial 
and  public  schools,  unable  to  stay  because  of  his  viciousness  in  each 
one  of  them,  who  was  in  Father  Baker’s  hospital,  in  some  reform 
school,  has  been  arrested  I  should  say  at  least  fifteen  times.  He 
has  stolen  in  the  last  year  four  automobiles  and  three  horses;  I 
would  hate  to  say  what  he  has  not  done.  He  stole  one  automobile 
of  a  friend  of  mine,  and  it  cost  this  doctor  one  hundred  dollars  to 
repair  the  damage.  Between  the  time  that  he  stole  this  automo¬ 
bile  and  was  arrested  he  stole  a  number  of  horses.  The  thing  that 
struck  me  was  the  expense  that  this  young  bov  was  to  the  com¬ 
munity,  to  the  city  of  Buffalo.  How  it  would  not  cost  more  than 
$250  or  $300  to  care  for  that  boy  in  some  institution  and  there  he 
has  done  within  a  week  nearly  three  hundred  dollars  of  damage 
not  to  speak  of  the  expense  he  has  been  to  the  city  and  county  and 
State  in  the  years  of  his  past  life.  I  believe  there  is  need  for  the 
establishment  of  institutions  for  the  mentally  defective  delinquents. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Welcome  Hall,  Buffalo: 

It  seems  to  me  we  need  institutions  in  the  beginning  much  more 
than  we  need  clearing  houses.  My  experience  with  the  clearing 
house  in  Hew  York  was  that  it  was  an  excellent  idea  and  a  splendid 
thing  to  be  established,  but  after  the  cases  were  examined  bv  Dr. 
Schlapp  there,  we  had  no  place  to  which  we  could  send  them. 

I  think  the  expert  examination  is  very  important  and  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  doctors  who  do  that  sort  of  thing  should  do  nothing 
else  except  that  line  of  work,  because  unless  it  is  very  thoroughly 
done  sometimes  children  are  committed  to  wrong  institutions 
where  more  harm  than  good  is  done. 

Mr.  Frederick  Army,  Charity  Organization' Society,  Buffalo: 

W7e  feel  greatly  the  need  of  more  provision  for  the  feeble¬ 
minded.  There  is  a  waiting  list.  People  cannot  get  into  institu- 
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tions,  and  when  the  feeble-minded  are  at  large  it  means  feeble¬ 
minded  births  and  adds  tremendously  to  the  crime  and  poverty 
and  misery  of  the  city.  The  evil  is  very  serious  and  we  hope  some¬ 
thing  can  be  done.  There  was  one  boy,  feeble-minded,  seventeen 
years  old,  who  set  a  train  of  cars  on  fire.  There  was  no  place  for 
him  and  I  believe  he  is  still  at  large  on  probation. 

Miss  Loretta  B.  Stanton,  Teacher  of  Ungraded  Class  in 
Buffalo : 

I  think  our  great  need  in  this  part  of  the  State  is  for  an 
institution.  The  clearing  house,  of  course,  is  very  necessary,  but 
I  think  unless  it  was  in  connection  with  an  institution  I  would 
prefer  to  see  the  institution  first. 

Commissioner  Hebberd. —  We  hope  we  will  have  them  both 
together. 

Miss  Stanton. —  That  will  be  fine.  Eight  of  our  pupils  went 
out  to  work  last  year,  though  we  felt  in  every  case  it  would  have 
been  much  better  had  we  been  able  to  send  them  to  an  institution. 
Two  were  sent  to  an  institution.  The  result  of  those  who  went  to 
work  is  very  poor.  One  boy  had  six  positions  in  a  year. 

For  four  years  in  my  classes  I  have  not  had  a  child  that  I  could 
honestly  say  I  would  like  to  see  go  out  and  take  care  of  himself  or 
herself.  I  have  always  thought  the  best  place  for  him  or  her 
would  be  in  an  institution  if  it  were  possible. 

Miss  Cora  Allen,  Teacher  of  Ungraded  Class,  Buffalo: 

I  certainly  feel  that  our  greatest  need  is  an  institution  wherein 
to  place  these  pupils.  What  they  are  able  to  do  well  today  they  are 
not  tomorrow.  They  have  no  sense  of  responsibility  or  judgment. 

Miss  Florence  R.  McDermott,  Teacher  of  Ungraded  Class  in 
Italian  District,  Buffalo  : 

I  have  one  child  of  seven,  and  two  inbeciles,  very  low  institu¬ 
tional  cases.  One  girl  should  be  placed  in  an  institution  right 
away  but  her  parents  will  not  allow  her  out  of  the  city.  They  are 
very  poor  and  could  not  afford  trips  to  an  institution  remote  from 
the  city.  I  would  recommend  the  establishment  of  an  institution 
very  near  Buffalo. 
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Miss  Catherine  McGuire,  Teacher  of  Ungraded  Class  in 
Buffalo : 

I  have  five  pupils  now  just  on  the  verge  of  sixteen  that 
could  go  right  out  and  get  their  working  papers,  and  I  regret  to 
say  that  they  can  get  them,  but  they  are  not  able  to  get  a  position 
and  hold  it  and  there  should  be  some  place  ready  now  that  these 
boys  could  go  in  to  and  learn  more  than  I  have  been  able  to  give 
them  to  help  them  to  make  themselves  self-supporting  and  hold 
their  places  in  society.  Some  of  them  are  high  grade,  but  there 
does  not  seem  to  be  anything  for  them  except  to  turn  them  loose. 

1  happen  to  be  in  a  school  that  is  very  well  equipped  for  indus¬ 
trial  training,  and  half  of  every  day  is  devoted  to  work  at  the 
bench  with  the  older  hoys.  But  my  own  ability  is  not  great  enough 
to  give  them  training  that  would  he  of  practical  use,  and  those  who 
have  followed  along  those  lines  have  little  chance  to  he  trained, 
and  if  there  were  a  higher  school,  a  school  where  we  could  turn 
these  boys  and  fit  them  for  some  sort  of  minor  trade,  T  think  it 
would  be  a  very  good  thing. 

Miss  Nettie  Sheppard,  Teacher  of  Special  Class,  Buffalo: 

I  am  one  of  those  in  Buffalo  who  believe  that  we  do  very  much 
need  more  adequate  provision  for  certain  types  of  children.  I  have 
in  my  own  class  children  who  would  be  very  much  better  off  in  an 
institution  and  they  are  occupying  in  my  schoolroom  a  space  that 
might  be  devoted  to  a  child  who  could  be  benefited.  I  have  one 
child  who  is  getting  very  little.  His  parents  would,  I  think,  be 
willing  for  him  to  be  in  an  institution  were  it  possible  for  them  to 
visit  him  frequently.  They  are  poor  people,  of  course,  and  do  not 
feel  they  want  their  hoy  separated  at  a  great  distance.  If  we  had 
an  institution  near  Buffalo  the  child  could  be  placed,  in  it,  and 
visited  frequently  by  his  parents.  I  think  a  clearing  house  should 
also  be  established. 

Dr.  Frank  C.  Fronczak,  Health  Commissioner  of  the  City  of 
Buffalo : 

The  Department  of  Health  has  only  recently  begun  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  conditions  of  subnormal  or  mental  defective  children,  in 
the  last  two  years.  The  majority  of  these  children  are  within  the 
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legal  limits  of  school  age,  but  we  also  investigated  a  great  number 
from  a  few  months  up  to  the  age  of  forty-five. 

Our  school  population  at  present  includes  63,602  in  public 
schools  and  27,086  in  parochial  schools,  or  a  total  of  90,748  chil¬ 
dren  of  school  age.  In  1913  we  tested  the  mentality  of  less  than 
one-third  of  one  per  cent  of  the  school  children,  and  in  1914  less 
than  one-lialf  of  one  per  cent.  Up  to  date  we  have  canvassed  less 
than  one-half  of  all  the  public  schools,  and  not  one  of  the  85  pri¬ 
vate  and  parochial  schools  has  had  a  thorough  canvass. 

From  the  results  of  771  tests  made  up  to  January  1,  1915,  at 
least  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  of  all  our  school  population  are 
feeble-minded.  These  450  children  will  need  special  provisions 
for  training,  and  in  many  cases  custodial  care.  Four  hundred 
and  fifty  children  is  a  most  conservative  estimate,  because  it  in¬ 
cludes  only  those  retarded  more  than  three  years  and  does  not 
include  the  idiots.  AVe  have  no  hesitation  in  predicting  that  a 
larger  number  will  be  found  when  we  are  able  to  make  a  thorough 
canvass  of  all  our  schools  and  of  the  children  kept  at  home  be¬ 
cause  of  mental  defects. 

In  five  years  practically  all  of  these  450  children  will  have 
passed  their  school  age  and  other  children  will  have  taken  their 
places  in  our  special  classes.  These  450  children  will  have  become 
wards  of  the  State,  and  we  look  to  the  State  to  make  suitable  pro¬ 
vision  in  custodial  institutions. 

AVe  pray  yon,  therefore,  to  provide  as  speedily  as  possible  for 
the  care  of  the  90  to  100  children  of  Buffalo  who  will  be  knocking 
at  the  doors  of  the  State  institutions  every  year  until  by  wise  pre^ 
ventive  measures,  we  can  reduce  the  number  of  feeble-minded 
children  who  are  born  into  our  community. 

The  girls  who  have  reached  the  age  of  adolescence  stand  in 
greatest  need  of  State  custodial  care.  Their  presence  in  the  schools 
is  a  continual  menace  to  their  own  welfare  and  to  the  morals  of 
boys  and  men.  It  is  at  great  peril  and  risk  that  we  allow  such 
girls  to  mingle  freely  with  the  normal  members  of  society.  AATiile 
our  public  schools  are  making  a  most  commendable  provision  for 
the  training  of  mentally  defective  girls  up  to  the  age  of  16  or  more 
years,  we  realize  that  it  is  only  a  custodial  institution  that  can  give 
them  adequate  care.  The  records  of  the  Health  Department  con- 
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tain  abundant  details  to  substantiate  the  above  statements,  and 
show  that  many  a  poor  girl  goes  wrong  and  becomes  a  burden  to 
the  State  because  we  have  not  yet  learned  that  custodial  care  is  the 
most  humane  and  economical  provision  that  possibly  can  be  made 
for  feeble-minded  women. 

Now  the  Health  Department  last  year  registered  a  total  of  about 
269  illegitimate  births,  and  the  majority  of  these  births  was  due  to 
two  factors,  I  believe  three  factors  cover  them  all.  In  the  first  the 
subnormal  or  mentally  defective  child;  in  the  second  place  condi¬ 
tions  which  we  find  in  certain  quarters  of  the  city  due  to  over¬ 
crowding;  and  third  due  to  conditions  which  we  find  in  canning 
factories,  and  also  due  to  overcrowding.  But  in  each  case  I 
believe  if  the  girl  had  been  really  normal  mentally  she  would  not 
have  been  in  a  position  where  she  would  have  become  the  mother 
of  an  illegitimate  child.  So  that  you  can  see  from  this  as  a 
social  affair  pure  and  simple  the  municipality  and  the  State  have 
a  great  work  before  them  in  order  to  bring  this  great  increase  of 
the  number  of  illegitimate  births  which  are  being  born,  not  only 
in  Buffalo  but  in  every  large  community  where  we  have  that  type 
of  young  girls  down.  Now  the  Department  of  Health  in  its  annual 
report,  both  in  1913  and  1914  has  discussed  that  feature  at  great 
length,  and  if  your  Commission  would  care  to  have  these  reports 
we  shall  be  very  glad  to  send  them  to  you. 

Dr.  F ranklin  W.  Barrows,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. : 

In  addition  to  the  clearing  house  we  want  in  Buffalo  a  State 
institution  organized  to  take  care  of  the  mentally  defective  and 
feeble-minded,  and  in  order  to  anticipate  possible  questions  1  will 
say  that  in  the  State  institution  I  would  separate  high  grade 
children  from  the  low  grade  children.  They  might  be  in  the  same 
institution,  but  they  should  be  in  separate  colonies,  and  under 
separate  overseers  and  instructors  doing  different  kinds  of  work. 

I  would  also  separate  in  this  institution  those  who  are  delinquent 
and  those  against  whom  there  is  some  suspicion  of  criminal  action  ; 
I  won’t  say  criminal  feeble-minded  but  those  who  might  become 
criminally  feeble-minded.  In  other  words,  I  would  separate  the 
good  from  the  bad.  For  instance,  we  find  many  of  the  feeble¬ 
minded  girls  are  innocent  of  evil  thoughts  and  intentions,  and  if 
they  could  be  put  in  a  home  where  they  could  be  looked  after  and 
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not  mingle  with  the  girls  of  the  street  they  could  he  much  better 
instructed  and  more  done  for  them  generally.  I  believe  this  is 
just  as  important  as  the  separation  of  the  high  grade  from  the  low 
grade.  We  are  thinking  in  this  connection  of  salvage.  There  is 
some  salvage  in  all  of  these  cases  excepting  possibly  the  idiot,  and 
we  want  to  study  them  and  find  out  how  to  get  the  salvage  for  the 
good  of  themselves  first  and  in  the  second  place  for  the  benefit  of 
the  community. 

The  first  thing  is  the  institution.  We  could  send  to  an  institu¬ 
tion  now,  inside  of  two  weeks,  I  think  we  could  get  them  ready  and 
put  on  the  train  something  like  a  hundred  and  fifty  children. 
Many  of  the  parents  are  anxious  to  get  them  into  institutions.  I 
think  the  objection  of  the  parents  will  be  largely  overcome  when 
we  have  an  institution  near  Buffalo  which  they  can  visit,  and  that 
they  can  see  an  object  lesson.  No  one  with  any  intelligence  at  all 
can  go  into  these  places  without  feeling  very  glad  that  the  State 
makes  such  provision. 

Mr.  George  G.  Prince,  Department  of  the  Superintendent  of 
the  Poor,  of  Erie  County,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. : 

We  have  now  applications  at  Newark  for  thirty-three  that 
they  are  not  able  to  accept ;  Rome,  5  ;  Syracuse,  10  ;  Craig  Colony, 
10.  Now,  we  have  not  made  as  many  applications  to  those  institu¬ 
tions  as  we  would  had  they  been  able  to  .accept  them.  There  is  no 
use  in  filling  them  up  with  applications  when  we  know  they  are  not 
able  to  take  them.  Now  we  have  a  peculiar  condition  in  this 
county.  In  the  town  of  Newstead  we  have  two  colonies  of  de¬ 
generates.  One  in  the  south  part  of  the  town  and  the  other  in  the 
north  end  of  the  town  that  are  called  the  “  Sand  Hillers.”  They 
have  always  been  known  as  that.  I  used  to  live  within  about 
five  miles  of  these  two  places  so  I  have  known  of  them  a  good  many 
years.  They  have  married  and  intermarried.  They  just  live  down 
here  on  Park  Ridge  and  Sand  Hill  and  some  have  now  scattered 
so  that  they  are  over  into  Niagara  county  and  Genesee  county  and 
Erie  county,  and  a  few  years  ago,  about  four  years  ago,  I  had 
occasion  to  make  an  investigation  in  one  case  that  came  to  my  at¬ 
tention,  and  it  carried  me  back  into  those  old  people,  some  of 
whom  I  had  known  personally  years  ago.  A  woman  had  been 
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brought  into  the  office  by  the  overseer  of  the  poor  of  Newstead 
and  when  I  liad  investigated  the  case  I  found  that 
she  was  a  feeble-minded  girl.  She  had  previously  been  in  the 
House  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Good  Shepherd  and  in  the  Buffalo 
and  State  hospitals,  had  had  two  illegitimate  children,  and  then 
she  married  a  feeble-minded  man  up  here  in  the  country.  Her 
mother  had  married  a  good  man,  a  man  she  had  had  three  or  four 
children  with,  who  are  now  holding  responsible  positions,  but  she 
had  left  her  husband  and  had  been  living  with  a  negro  and  an 
Indian  and  two  or  three  others,  so  that  you  can  see  the  influence 
that  they  would  be  on  this  woman.  There  are  two  children  that 
we  are  now  taking  care  of  of  this  woman.  She  is  in  the  Rome 
State  •Custodial  Asylum.  This  man  she  married  was  a  feeble^ 
minded  man  and  he  comes  of  a  family  whose  father  is  feeble¬ 
minded  and  mother  feeble-minded,  and  he  had  a  feeble-minded 
brother.  There  are  two  other  children.  One  is  now  a  common  pros¬ 
titute  here  in  Buffalo,  and  between  here  and  Lockport,  and  another 
had  three  husbands,  two  of  them  living.  Then  one  of  these  men 
sold  her  for  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  to  another  man,  and  he  came 
of  another  family  of  degenerates,  where  his  grandfather  had  mar¬ 
ried  an  Indian  and  they  had  nine  children.  Two  of  them  were 
killed  in  the  Civil  war  and  two  of  the  others  were  insane.  A 
daughter  was  a  bigamist,  left  her  husband  and  married  another 

and  she  i-s  now  in  Michigan.  The -other  remaining  one - I  think 

I  have  accounted  for  them  all  —  married  and  there  were  eight 
children.  This  man  bv  whom  these  feeble-minded  children  were 
produced  was  one  of  six  and  he  was  feeble-minded  or  rather  sub¬ 
normal.  His  brother  had  married,  had  left  his  wife  and  married 
again,  and  that  wife  had  married  another  man,  and  so  that  is  the 
situation  all  the  way  down  through  there,  and  that  is  the  condition 
that  exists  in  that  tribe.  I  can  go  on  and  give  you  pretty  nearly 
the  whole  status  of  the  thing  if  you  want  to.  But  there  are  those 
two  colonies.  They  have  pretty  nearly  populated  one  or  two  of 
the  towns  in  Erie  county  and  Genesee  county  and  Niagara  county 
and  they  are  quite  prolific.  Only  a  few  days  ago  I  heard  —  I  have 
not  been  able  to  verify  this,  but  it  was  told  on  good  authority  — 
that  one  of  that  tribe  there  had  recently  assaulted  his  own  daughter 
and  had  been  arrested  in  Niagara  county  and  held  on  the  charge 
of  incest. 
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Xow  in  our  various  institutions  here  at  the  present  time  we  are 
caring  for  two  hundred  and  twenty-four  defectives.  This  includes 
the  institutions  here  in  Erie  county  both  public  and  private.  And 
the  institutions  to  which  patients  from  Erie  county  have  been  com¬ 
mitted  and  we  are  paying  for. 

Fn  Butfalo  State  Hospital  we  have  twenty-five  males  who  are 
feeble-minded.  Seventeen  are  under  forty-five  years  and  nine  over 
forty-five  years.  There  are  five  male  epileptics,  making  a  total 
of  sixty-three  as  reported  to  me  at  that  time  by  Dr.  Hurd. 

In  Erie  County  Hospital  there  are  five  at  the  present  time. 
In  the  Buffalo  General  Hospital  there  is  one,  that  is  one  female 
sent  in  there  recently  for  observation,  a  girl  only  thirteen  years 
old  that  we  have  had  in  an  orphan  asylum  for  some  little  time, 
or  she  may  be  fourteen  years  old.  She  had  to  be  removed  from 
there  and  will  have  to  have  custodial  care.  In  the  Buffalo  Homeo¬ 
pathic  Hospital  there  are  three  females  and  one  male  epileptic, 
making  a  total  of  four  in  that  institution  that  are  now  waiting 
for  some  other  disposition  of  them.  That  epileptic  —  the  appli¬ 
cation  has  been  made  at  Craig  Colony  and  has  been  accepted  and 
the  removal  will  be  made  about  the  first  of  February.  At  the 
Brunswick  Home  at  Amityville  they  are  now  caring  for  twenty- 
five,  some  of  whom  were  epileptic.  We  have  to  send  them  there  for 
there  is  no  other  way  of  taking  care  of  them.  They  are  all  so  low 
grade  mentally  we  cannot  care  for  them  in  any  of  our  institutions 
here.  In  the  German  Catholic  Orphan  Asylum  there  are  fifteen 
feeble-minded,  seven  girls  and  eight  boys.  In  Tngleside  Asylum 
there  are  now  eight  under  the  age  of  forty-five.  In  the  Asylum  of 
Our  Lady  of  Refuge  there  are  twelve  females  under  the  age  of 
forty-five.  In  the  Memorial  Home  Orphan  Asylum  ten  defectives 
under  the  age  of  forty-five.  In  St.  John’s  Protectory  there  are 
tour  males.  St.  Agnes’  Training  School  has  sixteen  females.  In 
St.  Vincent’s  Orphan  Asylum  there  are  two  females.  In  St. 
Francis’  Asylum,  Buffalo,  there  are  nine  males  and  four  females 
under  the  age  of  forty-five,  and  nine  males  over  the  age  of  forty- 
five,  feeble-minded,  and  nine  females  over  the  age  of  forty-five 
feeble-minded,  and  two  epileptics.  At  the  Gardenville  Home  there 
are  six  males  and  one  female  under  the  age  of  forty-five  and  seven 
females  over  the  age  of  forty-five  who  are  feeble-minded. 
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i  would  suggest  that  we  have  an  institution  in  this  part  of  the 
State  for  the  care  of  them.  There  are  a  good  many  of  the  parents 
who  dislike  exceedingly  to  have  their  children  go  far  away  and  it 
is  sometimes  very  difficult  to  get  them  to  consent  to  allow  them  to 
go.  Of  course  under  this  law  we  are  able  to  force  the  situation  by 
proceeding  against  the  child  judicially  and  have  it  committed 
under  the  judicial  order  without  reference  very  much  to  the  par¬ 
ents’  desire  in  the  situation,  but  you  don’t  like  to  do  that  very 
much. 

Dr.  Ross  B.  Narin,  Buffalo,  X.  Y. : 

I  feel  that  we  need  a  feeble-minded  institution  in  this  part  of 
the  country  because  we  have  a  great  many  cases  that  would  go  there 
if  the  institution  was  located  somewhere  near  here.  These  cases 
are  probably  equally  divided  between  adults  and  minors,  and 
especially  do  I  feel  that  the  minor  cases  should  be  segregated  in 
an  institution  and  should  be  there  during  their  receptive  period. 

I  think  most  authors  state  that  after  sixteen  they  are  not  able 
to  be  taught  very  much  along  manual  lines. 

Mrs.  Francis  King,  Buffalo,  K.  Y. : 

I  only  wish  to  say  that  I  hope  this  institution  will  be  built  in 
this  end  of  the  State  somewhere  because  I  know  a  Buffalo  mother 
in  the  city  who  has  a  daughter  who  is  just  below  the  normal  and 
she  has  so  often  said  to  me  I  wish  there  was  an  institution  in  this 
part  of  the  State  where  I  could  send  my  daughter,  so  I  hope  for 
her  sake,  and  many  others  I  do  not  know  of  that  there  will  be  one 
built,  because  she  said  I  would  like  to  visit  her  and  do  not  like  to 
go  so  far  away  down  the  state. 
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c.  Need  for  an  Institution  for  Dependent  Epileptics  in  South¬ 
eastern  New  York 

Dr,  Walter  E.  Fernald,  Superintendent  Massachusetts  State 
School  for  the  Feeble-Minded,  Waverly,  Mass. 

Commissioner  Hebberd.—  I  would  like  to  ask  you  one  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  the  care  of  epileptics  at  the  institutions.  What  is  your 
view  of  that  ? 

Dr.  Fernald. —  The  smaller  states  are  compelled  to  do  it,  hut 
1  think  there  is  little  excuse  in  your  State  or  our  State  for  doing 
that  any  more  than  is  absolutely  necessary.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
epilepsy  as  an  episode  or  incident  is  very  likely  to  occur  as  part 
of  the  life  history  of  any  feeble-minded  person,  and  if  you  at¬ 
tempted  to  put  all  of  your  patients,  who  ever  had  a  convulsion,  into 
an  institution  for  epileptics  you  would  take  a  very  large  proportion 
of  feeble-minded  people.  In  fact  in  every  institution  for  the 
feeble-minded  you  will  have  a  certain  number  of  patients  with 
epilepsy  and  I  believe,  whether  you  wish  to  do  so  or  not,  you  have 
to  make  provision  for  a  certain  proportion  of  epileptics  in  each  of 
these  institutions.  But  so  far  as  possible  I  believe  for  the  sake  of 
the  patient  himself  and  for  the  sake  of  the  other  feeble-minded 
patients  the  number  should  be  kept  as  small  as  possible  and  in  a 
State  the  size  of  New  York  the  great  mass  of  your  epileptic  prob¬ 
lem  should  be  handled  in  the  special  epileptic  institutions. 

Dr.  A.  C.  Bogers,  Superintendent  of  the  Minnesota  State  School 
for  the  Feeble-Minded.  Fairbault,  Minn.: 

We  have  both  the  epileptics  and  feeble-minded  who  are  not  epi¬ 
leptic  and  have  never  seen  any  special  disadvantage  in  having  the 
two  groups  approximate,  but  I  should  agree  with  Dr.  Fernald  in 
the  main  that  if  there  was  a  population  of  epileptics  large  enough 
to  enable  an  administration  to  realize  economic  efficiency,  or  at  least 
reduce  the  cost  to  a  minimum  for  the  care  that  it  would  be  better 
to  provide  for  the  epileptics  separately,  because  there  are  certain 
things  with  regard  to  the  administration  and  the  development  of 
the  institution  that  would  be  done  just  a  little  different  for  the 
epileptics  from  what  they  would  be  for  the  feeble-minded.  For 
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instance  with  epilepsy,  so  far  as  the  training  is  concerned  it  is 
more  or  less  spasmodic.  The  very  nature  of  the  disease  itself 
makes  what  is  learned  one  day  forgotten  the  next,  and  there  is 
more  or  less  irregularity  in  regard  to  the  training  operations  and 
all  of  that. 

Many  of  the  epileptics  are  self-centered.  They  have  either 
been  humored  to  excess  or  have  been  mistreated,  that  is  in  most 
cases,  but  not  in  all  cases,  and  if  the  self-centered  epileptic  does 
not  receive  all  the  attention  he  wants,  he  is  irritated  and  hasn’t  any 
patience  with  the  other  epileptics  until  he  has  learned  by  ex- 
perience  that  they  are  suffering  from  the  same  trouble  that  he  has. 

Our  buildings  cost  from  $400  to  $700  per  capita.  Our  older 
buildings  are  all  tire  proof. 
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d.  Need  for  Special  Care  of  Delinquent  Defectives 

Dr.  Chas.  B.  Davenport. —  Tt  seems  to  me  also  that  the 
problem  which  the  State  is  interested  in  is  not  merely  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  caring  for  those  who  are  of  inferior  intelligence,  but  is 
also  a  matter  of  caring  for  those  who  may  be  emotionally  uncon¬ 
trolled,  who  are  liable  to  emotional  outbursts  in  which  they  com¬ 
mit  unsocial  or  anti-social  acts.  These  are  the  persons  who  have 
criminalistic  tendencies. 

Commissioner  Hebrerd. — You  would  consider  the  latter  class 
probably  mentally  deficient  to  a  very  large  extent  ? 

Dr.  Davenport. —  I  think  a  very  large  proportion  of  them  are 
morally  deficient,  but  I  think  there  are  some  of  them  who  are  not 
mentally  deficient.  Just  what  proportion  of  this  emotional  un¬ 
control  falls  into  the  two  classes  I  can  not  judge.  Those  emotion¬ 
ally  uncontrolled  are  easily  known  in  the  community  in  which 
they  live  bv  reason  of  the  fact  that  they  do  commit  these  anti¬ 
social  acts,  and  by  visiting  a  community,  a  properly  trained  field 
worker  could  soon  ascertain  what  young  men  and  young  women 
of  that  community  are  the  social  nuisances  either  through  their 
lack  of  intelligence  or  through  the  fact  that  they  are  not  able  to 
control  their  emotional  life  and  restrain  themselves  and  to  live 
an  orderly,  social  life. 

Dr.  Hastings  Hart,  Bussell  Sage  Foundation: 

I  do  not  agree  entirely  with  Dr.  Lewis  in  the  view  that  there 
should  be  no  provision  made  for  the  feeble-minded  as  an  annex  to 
the  correctional  institutions.  I  agree  fully  in  the  principle.  I 
think  Dr.  Lewis  is  entirely  right,  that  they  should  be  separated,  but 
every  one  of  you  gentlemen  who  has  had  experience  with  Legis¬ 
latures  is  aware  of  the  fact  that  it  is  very  much  easier  to  induce 
the  Legislature  to  make  provision  for  the  enlargement  of  exist¬ 
ing;  institutions  than  it  is  to  induce  them  to  create  a  new  institu- 
tion.  Also  you  are  familiar  with  the  fact  that  you  can  get  action 
on  the  part  of  the  Legislature  and  of  the  other  necessary  bodies 
so  as  to  house  additional  inmates  within  twelve  months  in  an  old 
institution,  or  in  connection  with  an  old  institution,  whereas  it 
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will  take  from  two  to  three  years  to  get  inmates  housed  in  a  new 
institution.  For  that  reason  I  believe  that  we  are  going  to  be 
compelled,  against  public  policy,  to  create  annexes  for  these 
children  in  connection  with  institutions  like  the  State  institu¬ 
tion  at  Hudson  or  the  Women’s  Reformatory  at  Bedford. 

I  believe  that  600  ought  to  be  the  size  of  any  institution  con¬ 
taining  such  inmates,  hut  I  have  ceased  to  struggle  against  the 
tendency  to  create  overcrowded  institutions.  The  advantage  of 
bigness  in  institutions  is  very  greatly  overrated.  The  theory  that 
the  bigger  the  institution  is  the  cheaper  it  can  be  run,  does  not 
work  out  in  practice.  A  conclusion,  based  on  thirty  year’s  ex¬ 
perience,  is  that  the  best  results  can  be  obtained  from  the  num¬ 
ber  of  people  who  can  be  kept  under  the  close  supervision  of  one 
superintendent  and  the  minute  you  have  to  delegate  authority 
by  getting  together  a  large  staff,  you  lose  in  efficiency  because  of 
having  to  divide  the  responsibility,  and  T  believe  the  wisest  and 
best  plan  is  to  limit  our  institutions  to  the  size  of  600. 

Dk.  Kathekine  Bement  Davis,  Commissioner  of  Correction, 
New  York  City: 

1  agree  very  heartily  with  the  views  presented  by  Mr.  Lewis, 
and  1  would  like  to  emphasize  the  desirability,  when  we  come 
to  build  our  institutions  for  the  defective  delinquents,  of  making 
the  institution  for  the  defective  women  delinquents  an  entirely 
different  institution,  apart,  under  its  own  management  and 
with  its  own  farm  and  so  on,  separate  from  the  institution 
designed  for  men.  As  a  result  of  our  experience  we  feel 
very  decidedly  that  for  the  feeble-minded  delinquent  life  in 
the  open  air  is  particularly  valuable  and  we  have  also  observed 
as  a  result  of  experience  that  where  men  and  women  are  confined 
in  the  same  institution,  even  if  they  may  be  at  some  distance 
from  each  other,  in  different  parts  of  the  same  territory,  the  ten¬ 
dency  is  to  confine  the  women  to  indoor  occupations  in  order  that 
there  may  he  no  danger  of  the  mingling  of  the  two  sexes.  That 
is  rather  a  necessity,  so  T  would  deplore  seeing  a  large  institution 
for  defective  delinquents  established  where  the  women  would  be 
in  a  group  by  themselves  under  the  same  direction  and  supervision. 
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There  were  only  56  out  of  100  recent  admissions  to  the  Bedford 
Reformatory  that  the  Bureau  of  Social  Hygiene  would  have 
recommended  for  admission  to  Bedford.  There  were  twenty  that 
they  would  have  recommended  directly  to  custodial  institutions 
for  the  feeble-minded.  But  out  of  the  100  cases  we  were  actually 
obliged  to  keep  ninety-one. 

Miss  Mary  Rebecca  Moore,  Superintendent  of  the  Bedford 
Reformatory : 

I  feel  there  is  very  immediate  need  of  increased  care  for 
mental  defectives.  It  is  an  unnecessary  expense  to  the  State  to 
send  so  many  of  these  cases  to  us  at  the  Bedford  Reformatory, 
when  we  are  required  to  return  the  girls  to  the  sheriffs  of  the 
counties  to  which  they  belong  to  reduce  the  number  of  feeble¬ 
minded  in  our  institution  and  to  get  better  results  from  our  work. 

Commissioner  Hebberd. —  How  many  have  you  returned  so 
far  ? 

Miss  Moore. —  Twenty-two  in  the  past  year,  eleven  from  the 
first  100  cases  studied  by  the  laboratory. 

The  tremendous  difficulty  is  that  there  is  no  place  to  put  these 
people.  We  are  not  an  institution  for  the  feeble-minded  and 
therefore  we  have  a  right  to  return  them  to  the  sheriff  under  ihe 
law.  Out  of  the  twenty-two  that  have  been  transferred  very  few 
have  done  anything  but  be  returned  to  the  streets;  these  are  all 
very  low  grade  girls  and  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  do  anything 
with  them. 

Commissioner  Hebberd. —  These  girls  were  improper  cases, 
in  your  judgment,  for  the  reformatory  and  yet  were  proper  cases 
for  some  custodial  asylum  ?  But  in  the  absence  of  any  such  pro¬ 
vision  the  sheriff  to  whom  they  were  returned  simply  turned  them 
adrift,  is  that  it  ? 

Miss  Moore. —  Yes,  turned  them  adrift. 

Commissioner  Hebberd. —  Do  these  girls  cause  any  disorder 
in  the  reformatory  ? 

Miss  Moore. —  Yes,  because  their  tempers  are  highly  inflam¬ 
mable.  If  there  is  any  argument  or  excitement  at  all  they  go  to 
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pieces  and  become  hysterical.  They  ought  not  to  be  cared  for 
as  a  branch  of  the  reformatory,  but  in  a  separate  custodial 
institution. 

Mr.  Arthur  W.  Towne  of  the  Brooklyn  Society  for  the  Preven¬ 
tion  of  Cruelty  to  Children : 

It  has  been  borne  in  upon  me  that  if  we  are  to  have  more  ade¬ 
quate  institutional  facilities  they  should  be  nearer  Yew  York  City. 
Many  of  the  parents  dislike  very  much  and  object  to  having  their 
children  sent  to  the  up-state  institutions,  who  would  be  willing  to 
have  them  sent  to  institutions  nearby. 

I  believe  in  general  the  delinquent  defective  should  be  kept 
apart  from  the  non-delinquent,  for  although  the  non-delinquents 
are  likely  incipient  delinquents,  yet  there  is  the  sentimental  ob¬ 
jection  that  the  parents  of  the  non-delinquent  feeble-minded  have 
to  having  their  children  sent  to  a  place  where  they  will  be  ming¬ 
ling  with  delinquents,  felons  or  others. 

In  a  good  many  cases  we  have  refrained  from  taking  action 
because  we  knew  that  Randall’s  Island  was  under  quarantine  for 
the  time  being  or  that  the  institution  was  over-crowded  or  that 
the  long  waiting  list  of  the  up-state  institutions  would  require 
protracted  periods  of  waiting.  If  we  had  facilities  for  discover¬ 
ing  all  of  the  feeble-minded  and  could  follow  up  the  cases,  the 
number  which  we  recognize  as  needing  commitment  would  be 
much  larger  than  it  now  is.  I  think  a  child  who  is  feeble-minded 
is  especially  subject  to  neglect  and  abuse.  Parents  lose  patience 
with  him,  and  particularly  in  the  cases  of  girls,  and  to  a  great 
extent  with  boys.  They  are  exposed  to  sexual  and  other  abuses. 
We  have  not  infrequently  children  who  are  used  by  Fagins  or 
others  who  teach  them  to  steal.  The  girls  are  particularly  ex¬ 
posed  to  evil  influences.  We  deal  with  a  large  number  of  girls 
who  have  been  offended  against  in  this  way,  and  many  of  them 
are  feeble-minded.  At  the  present  time  a  case  has  just  been  de¬ 
cided  against  a  boy  fifteen  years  old  who  shot  his  father.  He 
was  indicted  for  murder  in  the  first  degree  and  has  been  con¬ 
victed  of  manslaughter.  We  haven’t  had  the  time  to  examine 
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the  matter  as  the  case  was  taken  out  of  our  hands  before  we 
could  do  that.  I  shall  try  to  see  the  Supreme  Court  Judge  to¬ 
morrow,  to  see  if  that  boy  cannot  be  examined.  I  feel  that  he  is 
subnormal  and  may  be  feeble-minded. 

Commissioner  Hebberd. —  Would  you  look  with  favor,  Mr. 
Towne,  upon  the  establishment  of  separate  institutions  for  men¬ 
tally  deficient  delinquents? 

Mr.  Towne. —  Yes. 

Commissioner  Hebberd. —  One  for  women  and  girls  and 
another  for  men  and  boys  ? 

Mr.  Towne. —  Yes;  I  think  that  would  be  very  desirable.  In 
speaking  of  special  institutions  for  feeble-minded  delinquents,  it 
was  my  experience  as  secretary  of  the  State  Probation  Commis¬ 
sion  which  brought  me  in  contact  with  Children’s  Criminal  Courts 
throughout  the  State  and  more  or  less  with  correctional  or  re¬ 
formatory  institutions, —  there  are  large  numbers  of  persons  in 
the  institutions  for  the  feeble-minded  who  should  be  in  a  different 
type  of  institution.  The  feeble-minded  are  unsuitable  as  a  rule 
for  probationary  treatment.  They  are  not  responsive  to  that 
kind  of  discipline  and  oversight  and  it  is  an  unnecessary  burden 
upon  the  probationary  officers  and  a  waste  of  time  and  effort,  in 
most  cases,  to  attempt  to  accomplish  any  reformation  of  the 
feeble-minded.  Great  care  should  also  be  exercised  in  the  re¬ 
lease  of  the  feeble-minded  from  institutions. 

Dr.  0.  P.  Lewis,  Secretary  of  the  New  York  State  Prison 
Association : 

I  will  speak  practically  on  the  necessity  of  a  State  custodial 
asylum  for  the  delinquent  feeble-minded. 

There  are  in  every  correctional  institution  a  certain  number  of 
mentally  deficient  persons.  These  persons  are  committed  to  cor¬ 
rectional  institutions  either  because  they  have  not  been  found  to 
be  feeble-minded  at  the  time  of  their  commitment  or  because 
there  was  no  proper  institution  to  send  them,  apart  from  the  insti¬ 
tutions  to  which  they  can  be  legally  committed.  The  proportion 
of  feeble-minded  persons  in  correctional  institutions  has  been  the 
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subject  of  a  good  deal  of  study  and  more  or  less  adequate  investi¬ 
gation  during  the  last  two  years.  It  is  proper  to  say,  I  think, 
that  estimates  vary  in  various  institutions  from  ten  to  sixty  or 
seventy  per  cent.  To  show  how  wide  the  compass  is  of  estimates 
I  shall  call  attention  to  a  recent  estimate  from  the  State  peniten¬ 
tiary  of  Kansas  which  seemed  to  indicate  that  over  seventy  per 
cent,  of  the  inmates  of  that  institution  were  mentally  deficient. 
Dr.  Hart  in  an  article  which  was  published  in  Flic  Review  in 
January,  1913,  gaye  the  statistics  for  a  number  of  institutions  as 
follows : 

Hew  York  State  Reformatory  at  Elmira,  percentage  of  men¬ 
tally  defectives  about  37  per  cent. 

Hew  Jersey  State  Reformatory  at  Rahway,  percentage  about 
33  per  cent. 

New  York  State  Reformatory  for  Women  at  Bedford,  37  per 
cent. 

Massachusetts  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  Lancaster,  50  per 
cent. 

The  Maryland  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  Baltimore,  00  per 
cent. 

The  New  Jersey  State  Home  for  Girls  at  Trenton,  33  per  cent. 

The  Illinois  State  School  for  Boys,  at  Saint  Charles,  20  per 
cent. 

Several  years  ago  a  statement  was  prepared  by  the  Prison  As¬ 
sociation,  in  March,  1912,  citing  statements  of  a  number  of  well 
known  authorities  in  this  State.  Dr.  Parker  who  has  had  a  good 
deal  of  experience  in  the  Tombs,  stated  at  that  time  that  “From 
analogy  with  the  foreign  prisons  1  know  that  not  less  than  1,500, 
or  ten  per  cent,  of  the  census  (of  the  Tombs),  should  come  under 
my  observation  demanding  examination  as  semi-responsible  de¬ 
fectives  or  insane.”  He  was  at  that  time  a  volunteer  examiner 
at  the  Tombs. 

Now  these  inmates  vary  from  the  high  grade  moron  to  the 
seriously  mentally  defectives.  They  clog  the  cells  and  when  they 
are  paroled,  they  are  paroled  frequently  only  to  be  incompetent 
on  the  outside. 
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D'r.  Christian,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  the  Elmira  Re¬ 
formatory,  in  the  last  statement  of  the  Board,  gives  an  extended 
description  of  the  difficulties  which  the  Reformatory  had  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  mentally  deficient.  For  the  purposes  of  the  record 
1  will  simply  cite  the  pages,  seventeen  to  nineteen  of  the  annual 
report  of  the  State  Board  of  Managers  of  Reformatories  for  1913. 

(Extract  from  statement  of  Dr.  Christian  referred  to  copied 
in  evidence  as  follows)  : 

“  The  life  history  and  general  characteristics  of  one  of  these 
misfits  is  usually  as  follows:  In  early  childhood  he  has  been  some¬ 
what  backward,  dull  and  given  to  fits  of  temper.  Attending 
school  he  has  not  made  progress  as  have  the  other  children;  has 
been  kept  in  a  low  class,  and  perhaps  played  truant  and  was  sent 
to  a  truant  school  where  he  finds  himself  in  disgrace  because  of 
his  conduct.  Released,  he  may  be  at  home  for  a  time,  and  be 
sent  to  school  or  work,  and  then  fails  to  conduct  himself  properly 
and  violates  some  ordinance  or  commits  a  petty  offense  and  is  sent 
to  the  House  of  Refuge,  or  to  one  of  the  many  similar  institutions. 
After  a  checkered  career  there,  he  is  released  upon  parole,  or  to 
his  family,  and  perhaps  after  an  interval  of  temporary  good  be¬ 
havior,  he  again  relapses,  and  is  arrested  for  a  more  serious 
offense;  and  soon  is  within  the  walls  of  the  reformatory. 

“An  examination  of  him  here  reveals  his  physical  and  mental 
unfitness.  He  is  frequently  hollow-chested,  rachitis  and  ill-nour¬ 
ished.  Perhaps  he  is  tuberculous,  twenty  per  cent,  are,  or  he  has 
already  serious  venereal  diseases ;  thirty-nine  per  cent,  are  so 
affected.  That  he  uses  alcoholic  beverages  and  smokes  the  inevit¬ 
able  cigarettee,  will  be  true  of  sixty  per  cent,  at  least.  Mentally, 
he  is  usually  dull,  seems  preoccupied,  and  comprehends  slowly. 
He  has  not  been  accustomed  to  continuous  effort,  and  so  has  not 
gained  a  knowledge  of  any  useful  occupation.  If  he  has  worked 
at  all  it  has  probably  been  at  ‘  odd  jobs’  that  afforded  plenty  of 
intermittent  diversions;  for  his  type  cannot  be  depended  upon  to 
do  any  task  without  supervision.  Their  immediate  desires  must 
always  be  satisfied,  and  they  will  go  to  extremes,  regardless  of 
known  consequences,  in  order  to  obtain  them.  They  have  always 
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specious  excuses  for  their  shortcomings,  and  are  ready  to  lay  the 
blame  of  their  downfall  on  some  one  else.  They  are  selfish,  vain 
and  cruel,  and  act  upon  neither  reason  nor  judgment,  but  prin¬ 
cipally  upon  impulses.  Their  mental  processes  work  slowly,  and 
they  detest  and  will  avoid  when  possible,  any  sustained  mental 
effort.  They  are  vindictive  and  revengeful,  and  are  always  eager 
to  make  a  personal  attack  to  right  any  imagined  wrong.  They 
usually  deny  their  crimes,  although  they  have  a  jury  trial.  If 
they  plead  guilty  they  blame  the  district  attorney,  or  their  law¬ 
yer,  for  ‘  putting  up  a  job  ’  on  them.  Few  are  good  physical 
specimens,  and  practically  all  show  the  stigma  of  physical  degen¬ 
eracy.  They  have  little  or  no  conception  of  morals,  and  will  in¬ 
dulge  in  falsehoods  and  deceit,  when  the  truth  would  have  served 
better.  At  times  they  lie  outrageously  without  any  apparent  pur¬ 
pose,  and  many  of  the  stories  of  alleged  mismanagement  and  abuse 
that  have  been  told  by  these  youngsters  have  existed  only  in  their 
imagination.  They  seem  to  delight  in  producing  dissensions,  and 
if  possible  to  be  the  cause  of  the  discussion.  While  they  are  fre¬ 
quently  able  to  differentiate  between  right  and  wrong  as  an  ab¬ 
stract  proposition,  they  seem  utterly  unable  to  follow  the  principles 
in  their  conduct  when  at  large.  The  future  holds  no  great  con¬ 
cern  for  these  defectives;  each  day  is  a  day  unto  itself.  If  they 
have  aspirations  and  ambitions  they  lack  the  ability  and  purpose 
to  accomplish  them.  They  will  always  take  a  gambler’s  chance 
for  a  momentary  joy;  they  are  self-centered,  and  some  of  them  are 
immeasurably  egotistic.  They  like  good  clothes,  and  are  fond  of 
personal  adornment;  delight  in  gaudy  trifles,  but  bodily  cleanli¬ 
ness  is  apt  to  be  unobserved.  One  of  their  most  unfailing  char¬ 
acteristics  is  lack  of  stability.  Each  boy  is  willing  ana  anxious 
to  change  his  trade  each  week,  were  lie  so  allowed.  He  also 
demands  to  be  placed  in  the  lowest  class  in  school,  and  when  prop¬ 
erly  graded,  complains  that  he  ‘  never  studied  ’  this  on  the  outside. 

“  Ignorance  of  intimate  family  affairs  is  frequently  observed. 
Many  delinquents  who  have  lived  at  home  for  a  considerable 
period,  especially  those  who  have  come  from  the  large  cities,  are 
unable  to  give  a  correct  history  of  their  immediate  family.  The 
father  may  go  to  work  each  day,  and  have  worked  for  years  for 
the  same  firm,  but  the  lad  is  unable  to  tell  you  the  name,  and 
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knows  only  his  father  works  somewhere  down  town.  He  is  also 
unable  to  give  an  accurate  account  of  the  whereabouts  ot  ins  mar¬ 
ried  brothers  and  sisters,  and  knows  very  little  about  the  aunt, 
uncle  or  grandparents.  While  he  purports  to  have  a  very  sincere 
affection  for  his  father  and  mother,  the  only  evidence  of  this  is 
brought  out  when  he  is  confined  in  some  insitution.  He  then 
constantly  refers,  with  an  ulterior  motive,  to  his  father  and  mother, 
but  when  paroled  and  sent  back  home,  promptly  disobeys,  has 
little  or  no  respect  for  them,  refuses  to  live  at  home  because  of 
parental  restrictions,  and  declines  to  assist  in  the  support  of  the 
family.  These  defectives  are  always  children  regardless  of  years 
or  stature.  Their  mental  processes  have  been  arrested  and  though 
adults  in  stature,  they  have  the  mind,  judgment  and  impulses 
of  a  child.  When  they  leave  the  correctional  institutions  and  go 
on  parole,'  the  supervision,  surroundings  and  employment  will 
have  to  be  ideal  to  expect  success  of  these  individuals  whom 
nature  has  so  seriously  handicapped.” 

Miss  Davis  in  an  interview  with  me  at  the  Eastern  Hew  York 
State  Reformatory  for  Women  two  years  ago  stated  her  difficulty 
in  dealing  with  the  mentally  deficient  class  there.  I  recall  that 
she  pointed  out  to  me  at  that  time  a  negro  girl  who  was  confined 
in  the  disciplinary  building  because  she  could  do  nothing  with 
her.  iShe  had  once  before  been  in  the  institution ;  she  had  been 
transferred  to  Matteawan,  had  been  released  from  that  institution 
and  had  now  come  back  to  Bedford  because  of  commitment  to 
Bedford.  She  was  found  to  be  feeble-minded  and  not  insane  and 
consequently  would  not  be  received  at  Matteawan.  She  was  a 
very  disturbing  element  at  Bedford  and  is  only  one  out  of  a  large 
number  of  cases,  not  only  in  that  institution  but  in  others.  In 
the  institutions,  at  present,  in  the  correctional  institutions,  the 
most  that  we  can  expect  in  treatment,  is  that  special  classes  will 
be  formed  for  the  mentally  deficient.  But  these,  after  all,  are 
makeshifts,  recognized  by  the  institutions  themselves  as  make¬ 
shifts  in  the  absence  of  special  institutions  for  the  purpose  of 
treating  the  mentally  deficient.  Tt  is  practically  impossible  as  I 
have  just  indicated  to  transfer  feeble-minded  inmates  from  cor¬ 
rectional  institutions  to  insane  hospitals.  Insane  criminals  can 
be  transferred  and  T  think  that  Miss  Davis  and  Miss  Moore  both 
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will  testify  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  transfer  of  feeble¬ 
minded  criminals  to  hospitals  for  the  criminal  insane. 

It  was  estimated  in  1912  that  in  any  one  year  over  one  thous¬ 
and  feeble-minded  prisoners  are  to  be  found  in  correctional  insti¬ 
tutions,  and  of  course  it  was  obvious  for  their  own  welfare  and 
that  of  the  institutions,  there  should  be  a  special  institution  of  the 
custodial  class  for  the  custodial  care  and  treatment  of  mentally 
defective  delinquents.  Now  that  was  the  reason,  the  principal 
reason,  why  in  1913,  the  Prison  Association  introduced  a  bill  into 
the  Legislature  providing  for  such  an  institution  for  feeble¬ 
minded  male  delinquents.  This  bill  passed  both  houses  but  was 
vetoed  by  Governor  Sulzer. 

Now  of  course  it  cannot  be  expected  that  with  the  establishment 
of  a  separate  institution  for  the  custodial  treatment  of  feeble¬ 
minded  delinquents  there  would  be  any  diminution  in  the  amount 
of  feeble-mindedness  in  the  institution,  but  there  would  be  a  trans¬ 
fer.  The  conditions  in  institutions  from  which  transfer  will  be 
made  will  be  healthier,  the  administration  will  be  easier,  and  ulti¬ 
mately  if  permanent  segregation  and  treatment  occur  in  the  in¬ 
stitution  for  all  practical  purposes  there  will  naturally  be  a  cer¬ 
tain  diminution  in  the  amount  of  feeble-mindedness  in  the  State. 

But  the  principal  value  of  such  an  institution  as  1  am  recom¬ 
mending  now  is  two-fold ;  first,  it  will  make  the  administration  of 
public  correctional  institutions  easier,  and  secondly  it  will  give 
more  humane  treatment  to  the  inmates  who  are  now  feeble-minded 
in  correctional  institutions  in  which  they  are  a  burden.  Such 
custodial  asylums  for  delinquents  who  are  mentally  deficient, 
it  seems  to  me  should  have  the  right  to  hold  their  inmates  until 
in  the  opinion  of  a  competent  authority  they  may  with  safety  to  the 
community  and  to  themselves  be  allowed  at  large.  The  right  of 
appeal  to  the  courts  should  be  allowed  at  reasonable  intervals  to 
the  family  or  near  relatives  of  such  inmates. 

It  seems  to  me  further,  that  such  institutions  should  be  separate 
from  any  other  institution  for  the  treatment  of  feeble-minded  and 
in  view  of  the  probable  number  of  feeble-minded  of  such  excep¬ 
tionally  low  grades  as  to  make  their  custody  necessary,  it  should  be 
under  distinct  management,  with  a  separate  board  of  managers, 
appointing  its  own  superintendent  and  other  officers.  In  other 
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words,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  with  the  probability  that  there  are  a 
thousand  or  more  in  the  correctional  institutions  of  the  State,  that 
we  should  have  a  compromise  on  the  proposition  of  having  a  State 
custodial  asylum  for  feeble-minded  delinquents  attached  to  an 
already  existing  institution  for  the  feeble-minded  in  this  State. 

I  think  further  that  such  institutions  should  be  on  very  wide 
acreage  and  on  the  Colony  plan  and  that  the  buildings  should  be 
as  economical  as  possible.  In  view  of  the  very  large  proportion  of 
male  inmates  in  the  prisons  and  other  correctional  institutions, 
the  bill  in  1913  provided  for  the  establishment  of  an  institution 
for  male  feeble-minded  delinquents.  It  was  felt  that  it  would  be 
easier  to  obtain  such  an  institution  from  the  Legislature,  but  that 
was  with  no  idea  that  the  problem  of  the  women  was  less  impor¬ 
tant,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  problem  is,  in  my  opinion  at 
least,  more  important.  The  women,  feeble-minded  delinquents, 
especially  of  the  child  bearing  age  should  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment  be  provided  for  by  such  a  custodial  asylum  as  above 
outlined. 

The  State  Industrial  Farm  Colony  was  established  under  the 
Laws  of  1911.  A  site  of  821  acres  has  been  bought  eighteen  miles 
southeast  of  Poughkeepsie  at  Greenhaven.  One  of  the  most 
beautiful  valleys  of  the  state,  Fishkill  valley,  is  the  location  of  the 
colony  and  the  territory  is  very  fertile  —  practically  all  of  the 
acreage  is  tillable.  It  has  been  passed  upon  by  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Cornell.  The  last  two  Legislatures  have  refused  to  grant  any 
appropriations  for  the  colony;  indeed,  it  had  to  fight  for  its  life 
two  years  ago.  The  next  Legislature  will  be  asked  for  an  appro¬ 
priation,  provided  the  State  Board  of  Charities  consents,  of 
$225,000,  of  which  $200,000  will  be  for  construction  and  equip¬ 
ment  and  $25,000  for  inmate  maintenance.  It  is  the  hope  of  the 
members  of  the  Board  that  for  some  of  the  initial  construction 
we  can  use  competent  inmates  from  other  institutions  to  build 
certain  of  the  first  and  necessary  buildings  in  order  that  we  may 
get  to  work  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  effect  of  the  State  Industrial  Farm  Colony  upon  the  feeble¬ 
minded  problem,  I  think,  will  be  a  very  direct  one.  It  is  my 
impression  as  a  layman  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
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so-called  habitual  vagrants  are  mentally  defectives.  I  think  that 
matter  has  been  brought  out  to  some  extent  in  the  study  made 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Schlapp  of  the  Municipal  Lodging 
House.  But  there  are  classes  of  vagrants  that  do  not  get  into 
the  municipal  lodging  houses,  certain  of  them  being  of  a  lower 
grade  than  those  who  seek  that  shelter,  and  I  have  the  intention, 
as  a  member  of  the  hoard  of  managers  to  insist  as  far  as  I  can 
upon  the  colony  being  itself  a  laboratory  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  the  relations  between  vagrancy  and  feeble-mindedness. 
It  seems  to  me  that  it  should  provide  for  a  considerable  proportion 
of  the  vagrant  mental  defective  class.  Unfortunately  the  com¬ 
mitment  period  will  only  be  for  eighteen  months,  or  for  two  years 
on  a  second  offense. 

Commissioner  Hebberd. —  Don’t  you  think  that  it  may  be 
possible  after  the  institution  is  going  —  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
it  will  be  so  soon —  to  have  the  law  amended  so  as  to  allow  those 
who  are  willing  to  remain  perhaps  as  long  as  they  live? 

Dr.  Lewis. —  I  should  welcome  some  arrangement  of  that  sort, 
either  in  the  colony  itself  or  any  adjacent  tract  of  land. 

Mr.  Homer  Folks,  Secretary  State  Charities  Aid  Association 
Hew  York  City: 

I  am  disposed  to  think  that  if  we  were  making  comprehensive 
provision  for  the  feeble-minded  that  it  would  be  best  to  provide  for 
the  delinquent  feeble-minded  separately. 

Dr.  George  Mitchell  Parker,  Hew  York  Prison  Association: 

For  two  years  I  have  passed  on  all  the  reformatory  parole  boys 
brought  back  to  the  Hew  York  Prison  Association,  which  is  the 
parole  agent  for  Elmira.  Among  these  boys  there  is  a  very  con¬ 
siderable  and  striking  percentage  of  feeble-mindedness  which  we 
have  to  take  cognizance  of.  The  reformatory  itself,  which  I  have 
visited,  is  one  that  to  a  very  striking  degree  deters  any  corrective 
or  educational  work  which  should  be  carried  out  with  the  type  of 
boy  who  is  not  feeble-minded.  It  is  beyond  question  one  of  the 
most  serious  obstructions  we  have  to  meet  in  the  correctional 
problem  of  the  State,  these  that  have  been  mixed,  the  normal 
material,  mixed  with  bad  material,  that  is,  feeble-minded  with 
psychiatric  material.  We  cannot  do  what  we  should  with  the 
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feeble-minded  without  taking  from  that  mass  the  numbers  who 
do  fall  within  this  other  category.  An  institution  that  will  fall 
within  the  correctional  system  of  the  State  that  would  serve  this 
end  by  affording  a  place  where  definite  and  specific  measures  can 
be  directed  toward  the  handling  of  the  feeble-minded,  such  a 
reformatory  is  one  of  the  most  definite  needs  1  know  of  in  the 
entire  correctional  problem. 

Commissioner  IIebberd. —  So  I  judge,  doctor,  that  you  would 
favor  the  establishment  by  the  State  of  custodial  asylums  for  the 
care  of  the  mentally  defective  inmates  of  the  prison  reformatories. 

Dr.  Parker. —  Yes,  I  should.  Dr.  Christian  says  that  from 
25  per  cent  to  40  per  cent  of  Elmira  inmates  are  feeble-minded. 

Miss  Maud  E.  Miner,  Secretary  of  the  New  York  Probation 
Protective  Association,  New  York  City: 

I  think  perhaps  the  first  thing  I  should  say  —  I  speak 
of  the  needs  that  appear  to  us  in  that  work  most  press¬ 
ing —  one  is  the  need  of  an  institution  for  defective  delin¬ 
quents,  where  those  who  have  been  convicted  by  the  courts  may 
be  sent,  and  provision  made  for  permanent  care  in  such  an  institu¬ 
tion.  One  of  the  difficulties  is  that  in  the  institutions,  every  exist¬ 
ing  institution,  the  girls  are  released.  I  speak  of  the  girls  because 
my  work  is  with  girls  entirely.  A  third  I  should  say  would  be 
the  provision  for  the  mentally  deficient  who  are  not  delinquent, 
but  who  are  bound  to  become  so,  unless  provision  is  made  for 
them.  I  believe  that  every  feeble-minded  girl  is  a  potential 
prostitute.  Unless  she  is  taken  care  of  she  is  going  pretty  certain 
to  become  one  later,  without  adequate  protection  and  care.  And 
then  I  would  call  attention  to  one  other  thing,  and  that  is  the 
need  of  more  adequate  inspection  at  the  ports  of  entry,  so  that 
they  do  not  come  in  New  York  city  or  in  our  country,  the  girls 
who  are  feeble-minded,  from  other  countries.  Those  four  things 
seem  to  me  to  cover  the  situation  pretty  well  as  I  have  seen  it. 

Taking  the  first,  the  need  of  an  institution  for  defective  delin¬ 
quents,  our  figures  for  this  last  year  show  that  of  178  girls  who 
have  been  very  carefully  examined,  34  per  cent,  61  out  of  178, 
need  custodial  care  of  some  kind.  In  other  words,  their  mental 
age  is  so  many  periods  behind  their  physical  age  that  you  know 
that  they  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  make  their  way  in  the  world 
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without  failure,  and  that  group  I  would  say  of  34  per  cent  needed 
custodial  care  —  not  in  existing  institutions,  because  we  haven’t 
the  existing  institutions  that  are  suitable  for  all  that  group.  The 
lowest  graded  ones  can  be  sent  to  institutions,  but,  unfortunately, 
they  are  not  kept  in  those  institutions.  There  is  no  provision  at 
the  present  time  for  the  defective  delinquent,  and  no  institution 
is  really  adequately  prepared  to  deal  with  that  class  of  girl.  They 
only  cause  trouble.  They  are  only  discharged  and  put  right  back 
on  society,  meaning  that  they  spread  the  contagion  of  their  persons 
and  disease  and  all  the  rest  in  such  a  way  that  they  are  a  very 
great  menace  both  to  themselves  and  to  the  community.  I  might 
cite  some  examples  in  that  connection.  We  have  had  two  girls 
in  whom  we  have  been  interested  who  were  committed  to  Randall’s 
Island  and  those  two  girls  were  taken  out  by  their  mothers  from 
Randall’s  Island.  Their  mother  had  never  been  interested,  or 
in  one  case  the  mother  had  not  been  interested  in  the  girl  for  a 
long  time,  had  not  taken  any  supervision  or  care  of  her,  but  as 
soon  as  she  was  committed,  or  shortly  after  she  was  committed  to 
the  Randall’s  Island  institution  she  applied  for  her  release  and 
took  her  out,  there  being  no  provision  for  detention  in  institutions 
of  that  kind.  Both  of  their  girls  have  since  their  discharge  from 
Randall’s  Island  given  birth  to  children,  and  one  is  now  back 
on  Randall’s  Island,  and  the  other  is  in  a  maternity  home.  It 
means  that  the  commitment  of  those  girls  to  an  institution  like 
Randall’s  Island  was  all  nullified  and  thrown  away  by  their  release 
to  their  parents  at  a  time  when  their  parents  made  application 
for  their  release. 

I  may  say  further  that  out  of  100  women  that  were  examined 
at  the  workhouse  this  last  year  by  Dr.  Bingham,  who  was  men¬ 
tioned  by  a  previous  speaker,  Dr.  Parker,  as  a  person  of  experi¬ 
ence  in  this  work,  that  she  has  found  that  approximately  50  per 
cent  of  that  group  needed  custodial  care.  In  other  words  they 
were  of  the  kind  of  women  who  should  not  be  allowed  to  come  in 
and  go  out  after  their  sentences,  but  need  a  long  period  of  training 
and  of  care.  That  is  somewhat  higher  than  the  group  we  had 
at  Waverly  House  during  this  past  year,  which  was  34  per  cent. 

Commissioner  IIebberd. —  They  could  be  provided  for  at 
Bedford,  could  they  not  ? 
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Miss  Miner. —  This  was  a  group  of  the  younger  women  and 
possibly  not  many  of  them  could  be  provided  for  there.  They 
were  first  offenders  and  1  doubt  very  much  if  a  large  number  of 
them  would  get  there.  I  think  more  of  them  would  go  to  an 
institution  for  defective  delinquents,  if  such  an  institution  were 
established.  I  believe  this  work  should  be  done  in  connection  with 
the  courts  and  that  after  conviction  there  should  be  adequate 
investigation,  combining  investigation  and  mental  and  physical 
examination,  together  with  the  observation  of  the  girls,  so  that 
when  sentence  is  given  or  a  disposition  is  made  that  it  should  be 
done  on  the  basis  of  the  knowledge  of  that  individual,  and  I  feel 
very  strongly  about  that  as  far  as  the  court  work  is  concerned. 
I  could  give  you  individual  examples,  but  I  think  probably  you 
have  so  many  of  those  on  vour  records  that  you  would  not  care 
for  more  of  them.  We  have  examples  of  these  girls  who  come  to 
us  who  have  failed  time  and  again  and  for  whom  we  have  failed  in 
our  efforts  to  do  the  thing  that  is  going  to  protect  and  help  them 
because  there  has  not  been  the  right  kind  of  custodial  care  and 
the  right  kind  of  legislation  which  enables  us  to  keep  them  in 
institutions. 

Commissioner  IIebberd. —  Miss  Miner,  have  you  any  general 
idea  as  to  how  such  a  clearing  house  should  be  established ;  should 
it  be  for  the  whole  city  and  for  all  the  activities  of  the  city  or 
for  some  special  branch  ? 

Miss  Miner. —  Personally,  I  feel  that  in  the  House  of  Deten¬ 
tion,  as  far  as  the  Magistrates’  Courts  are  concerned,  there  should 
be  provision  there.  When  that  central  house  of  detention  is  estab¬ 
lished,  as  we  hope  it  soon  will  be,  that  after  conviction  there  should 
be  adequate  mental  and  physical  examination  for  these  women, 
so  that  the  judge  would  have  before  him  at  the  time  of  disposition 
of  the  case  the  facts  with  regard  to  the  mental  as  well  as  the 
physical  condition  of  the  girl  and  with  regard  to  her  home 
environment  —  a  recommendation  with  regard  to  the  best  disposi¬ 
tion  of  the  case.  I  think  that  work  is  however  specialized  as  T 
think  others  who  are  interested  in  court  work  would  agree.  The 
problem  of  the  delinquent  is  quite  a  different  one  from  others 
and  it  does  require  a  great  deal  of  special  care  and  this  can  best 
be  dealt  with  in  connection  with  the  courts,  as  far  as  the  girls 
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under  conviction  are  concerned,  but  there  are  others  who  are 
delinquent  who  should  be  brought  into  the  court  or  dealt  with  in 
the  same  way. 

T)r.  Walter  E.  Feknald,  Superintendent,  Massachusetts  State 
School  for  the  Feeble-Minded,  Waverly,  Mass.: 

In  Massachusetts  we  have  a  defective  delinquent  law  which 
provides  for  the  commitment  and  detention  of  the  so- 
called  defective  delinquent  class,  imbeciles  with  criminal 
history.  Through  the  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of 
the  penal  authorities  that  law  has  remained  a  dead  letter. 
All  it  needs  is  administrative  action  by  the  Governor  and 
by  the  present  commission.  That  has  been  a  law  for  two  years. 
We  expect  a  reclassification  of  the  whole  penal  system  and  ex¬ 
pect  that  one  of  the  existing  prisons  will  be  devoted  for  that 
purpose.  T  feel  these  two  classes  ought  to  be  separated.  In  the 
first  place,  from  prisons,  with  their  liability  to  escape  and  their 
criminal  propensities  it  makes  the  cost  of  supervision,  the  cost 
of  custody  much  more  complicated  and  expensive  than  it  would 
be  if  you  cared  for  the  ordinary  feeble-minded.  The  class  of 
defective  delinquents,  as  a  rule,  are  only  slightly  defective.  Their 
mental  defect  is  out  of  proportion  to  their  criminal  propensities, 
and  in  the  institutions  you  are  obliged  to  provide  the  precaution 
against  escape  quite  equal  to  that  of  a  prison,  which  is  costly, 
and  is  very  destructive  of  the  morale  of  your  institution.  The 
care  of  the  ordinary  case  of  feeble-mindedness  requires  1  ut  little 
of  that  policing  and  is  a  much  simpler  thing.  The  per  capita  cost 
of  an  institution  is  very  much  less  for  one  entirely  devoted  to  the 
ordinary  feeble-minded  class  as  compared  with  the  delinquent 
class. 

The  feeble-minded  are  as  a  class  very  suggestible  and  one  of 
these  troublesome  criminal  defectives  will  be  a  source  of  great 
influence  with  the  feeble-minded  patients.  He  is  very  disturbing 
and  very  demoralizing. 

Miss  Anna  B.  Pratt,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Public  Relief 
Commission  and  Secretary  of  the  Elmira  Federation  for  Social 
Service. 

Commissioner  Hebberd. —  Have  you  any  experience  at  all 
with  the  delinquent  feeble-minded  ? 
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Miss  Pratt. — Yes,  we  have  had  some  experience.  The  hoys, 
children  that  have  come  to  ns  from  time  to  time  —  I  haven’t 
counted  those  —  but  one  boy  especially  as  a  young  boy  set  fire  to 
a  building  and  he  was  not  at  that  time  adjudged  feeble-minded, 
but  was  committed  to  the  Industrial  School,  lie  was  there  for 
some  time  because  he  tried  to  escape  and  had  to  be  returned,  and 
at  last  he  was  sent  back  to  Elmira.  We  tried  to  make  the  transfer 
from  the  Industrial  School  to  Pome  before  he  came  back,  but  it 
was  impossible  because  there  was  no  room  in  the  Rome  State 
Custodial  Asylum.  He  finally  was  sent  to  New  York,  went  down 
hill  very  fast,  after  returning  to  Elmira,  and  at  last  was  adjudged 
feeble-minded  and  they  tried  to  send  him  to  Rome,  but  he  escaped 
while  the  officer  was  trying  to  take  him,  and  finally  he  was  sent 
to  Rome,  but  has  since  escaped  from  that  institution. 

Dr.  Sidney  E.  Goldstein,  of  the  Social  Service  Department 
of  the  Free  Synagogue,  New  York  City. 

Commissioner  Hebberd. —  Do  you  think  we  ought  to  adopt 
two  classes  of  custodial  institutions,  one  for  the  dependent  class 
and  another  for  the  delinquent  class  ? 

Dr.  Goldstein. — I  think  my  view  must  be  that  of  every  person 
who  thinks  over  the  problem  at  all,  that  it  is  very  unwise  to  mix 
the  two  classes  in  one  institution,  and  it  is  much  wiser,  if  the  state 
can  afford  to  do  it,  to  separate  the  two  classes  and  to  care  for  them 
separately,  or  at  least  to  have  them  in  different  parts  of  the  same 
institution. 

I)r.  Balliet,  Dean  of  the  New  York  School  of  Pedagogy,  New 
York  City : 

I  have  the  feeling,  that  I  think  is  the  general  one  now 
that  if  you  could  do  it,  we  ought  to  place  the  feebler- 
minded  in  institutions  for  life  and  I  like  very  muen  yuur  sug¬ 
gestion  of  separating  those  with  criminal  tendencies  from  the 
others.  It  need  not  be  stated,  of  course,  that  the  sexes  should  be 
entirely  separated.  These  institutions  should  take  them  and  edu¬ 
cate  them  especially  along  industrial  lines,  so  that  a  very  large 
number  of  them,  all  the  high  grade  feeble-minded,  would  proba¬ 
bly  earn  their  own  keep.  It  would  be  of  very  little  expense  to 
the  State.  The  low  grade  will  have  to  be  taken  care  of  anyway. 
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I  think  it  is  universally  admitted  that  the  feeble-minded  cannot 
maintain  themselves  in  competition  with  normal  people.  1  looked 
into  this  in  Germany  some  fourteen  years  ago,  and  I  found  the 
school  at  Doldorf,  just  north  of  Berlin  where  the  feeble-minded 
of  Berlin  were  given  industrial  education.  They  were  also  taught 
in  special  rooms  as  they  are  now  in  New  York  in  some  schools,  hut 
at  Doldorf  they  were  especially  taught  trades,  and  then  the  super¬ 
intendent  placed  them,  made  a  contract  with  employer,  and  it 
was  part  of  his  duty  to  visit  all  those  that  had  been  placed,  and 
see  to  it  that  the  employer  fulfils  his  contract  and  does  not  take 
advantage  of  them.  Their  aim  was  to  protect  these  defendants 
from  the  competition  of  normal  people.  Book  education  is  of  no 
value  to  these  children,  but  the  learning  of  a  trade  is  of  much 
more  account. 

Miss  Meta  1).  Smith,  teacher  ungraded  class  School  No.  2, 
Elmira  N.  Y.: 

My  lowest  graded  imbecile  is  one  who  tests  about  5.  I  lia^e  no 
idiots.  In  a  general  way  the  highest  tests  about  8.5.  He  is 
about  15.  We  have  a  great  deal  of  industrial  training  in  hand 
work,  chair  caning;  we  have  a  bench,  we  teach  some  of  the  higher 
boys  the  use  of  tools  and  the  girls  are  shown  how  to  embroider. 
The  normal  children  have  a  sewing  director  and  they  have  a 
manual  training  supervisor.  Most  of  the  low  grade  pupils  are 
between  7  and  8,  just  between  7  and  8. 

Commissioner  Hebberd. —  Do  you  have  any  trouble  with  the 
normal  children  as  far  as  the  discipline  is  concerned  ? 

Miss  Smith. —  Yes,  chiefly  through  lack  of  self-control.  We 
visit  in  their  homes,  and  it  is  inherited  in  almost  every  case. 
Most  of  these  homes  are  poorly  kept  and  Miss  Pratt  has  on  her 
list  all  but  two  of  my  families  that  have  been  assisted  by  the  city. 
My  class  consists  of  both  boys  and  girls.  We  have  tried  to  get  two 
little  girls  into  an  institution  at  Newark.  There  is  one  sister  at 
Newark  now  and  these  girls  I  have  in  my  class,  and  there  is  great 
need  for  them  to  he  placed  in  an  institution.  Dr.  Christian  ex¬ 
amined  one  little  girl  and  pronounced  her  a  combination  of  insane 
and  feeble-minded.  She  is  irresponsible  and  very  troublesome  to 
every  one  she  conies  in  contact  with.  The  older  one  is  hysterical 
and  rather  silly.  She  surely  should  be  sent  to  an  institution. 
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Tlie  older  one  is  12  and  slie  will  soon  be  13  and  the  other  nearly 
11.  !No  application  has  been  made  to  Syracuse  for  them.  The 
mother  hesitates  about  giving  her  consent. 

I  think  without  question  that  every  child  in  my  class  should 
have  institutional  care.  There  are  some  of  the  girls  who  could  be 
self-supporting  under  direction  in  an  institution,  but  there  are 
none  of  them  that  really  ought  to  be  independent.  One  of  the 
girls  last  year  from  my  special  class  was  married  last  spring.  She 
was  15. 

Dr.  Charles  Bernstein,  Superintendent  Rome  State  Custodial 
Asylum. 

Secretary  Neitstadt. —  What  is  your  experience  with  delin¬ 
quents;  do  you  believe  they  ought  to  be  in  the  same  institution 
with  the  non-delinquent  ? 

Dr.  Bernstein. — I  would  like  to  eidarge  on  that  if  I  am  to 
answer  that  question.  We  know  out  in  the  community  that  one 
class  of  individuals  supplements  and  co-ordinates  the  work  of 
others,  and  I  had  occasion  recently  to  say  to  a  legislative  com¬ 
mittee  that  I  thought  we  had  gone  too  far  in  specializing  our 
institutions ;  that  it  is  well  known  that  many  of  the  feeble-minded 
can  do  some  things  for  others  and  that  they  cannot  do  for  their 
own  class.  For  instance,  I  know  that  many  of  the  feeble-minded 
are  very  helpful  in  caring  for  the  infirm  insane.  I  believe  many 
of  them  would  be  useful  in  caring  for  the  epileptics.  Now  there 
are  many  things  that  the  epileptics  could  do  that  the  feeble¬ 
minded  could  not  do  because  they  are  more  expert.  I  see  no  reason 
why  we  should  not  do  as  they  have  done  in  Germany,  care  for  the 
several  classes  in  one  institution,  and  T  am  very  sure  that  these 
feeble-minded  delinquents  can  be  very  helpful  to  the  other  grades 
of  defectives.  I  do  not  know  who  the  feeble-minded  delinquent 
is.  Every  one  has  the  magpie  propensity  to  take  things  that  he 
sees,  even  though  they  do  not  know  what  they  need  them  for,  so 
that  I  say  I  do  not  know  of  a  feeble-minded  person  who  is  not  a 
prospective  delinquent  if  you  give  him  the  opportunity. 

Dr.  L.  Wright,  of  the  State  Agricultural  and  Industrial  School 
at  Industry : 

T  have  only  a  few  facts  showing  the  futility  of  parol¬ 
ing  a  bov  who  is  distinctly  feeble-minded.  One  boy  was 
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paroled  and  about  the  first  thing  he  did  was  to  put  dirt  in  the  milk 
at  a  dairy  farm.  He  was  absolutely  irresponsible  and  the  people 
do  not  realize  that  these  poor  fellows  are  to  the  bad  mentally  and 
in  another  case  1  remember  one  boy  who  started  to  hang  a  calf. 
They  do  of  course  foolish  things. 

Commissioner  Hebberd. —  Have  you  made  any  attempt,  Doc¬ 
tor,  to  operate  on  some  of  these  children  with  the  idea  that  instead 
of  being  mentally  defective  they  are  mentally  retarded  and  if  so 
what  has  been  the  result  of  such  treatment  ? 

Dr.  Wright. —  That  I  am  now  doing  by  correcting  physical 
defects.  1  am  giving  them  the  test  when  they  go  out  as  well  as 
when  they  come  in  and  I  have  noticed  in  quite  a  number  of  cases 
the  improvement  is  quite  marked.  Tor  instance  a  boy  with  marked 
myopia,  near-sightedness,  if  that  is  corrected  properly  he  will 
immediately  come  up  to  his  normal  standard  as  his  brain  will 
allow. 

Commissioner  Hebberd. —  How  doctor,  you  suggested  two 
methods  of  caring  for  the  mentally  defective  delinquents  such  as 
come  under  your  notice  at  the  school ;  one  is  to  have  a  separate  in¬ 
stitution  for  them  and  another  separate  cottages  for  them ;  which 
in  your  judgment  would  be  the  best  ? 

Dr.  Wright. —  Well  the  separate  cottage  system  was  simply 
a  matter  of  expenditure.  There  is  no  comparison  between  the  two 
at  all. 

Hon.  B.  M.  Stephens,  Judge  of  the  County  Court,  Rochester, 
H.  Y.: 

The  county  court  has  jurisdiction  as  you  doubtless  know, 
of  all  children’s  cases  arising  in  the  county,  but  that  jurisdiction  is 
comparatively  a  new  jurisdiction  conferred  four  years  ago.  It 
has  also  jurisdiction,  as  all  county  courts  have,  in  the  trial  of 
indictments,  and  most  of  the  indictments  in  this  county  are  tried 
in  the  county  court,  so  that  the  question  of  the  relation  or  con¬ 
nection  between  defectiveness  and  crime  comes  before  me  in  both 
of  these  relations  to  the  children  and  the  adult  defendant.  I  find 
not  infrequently  in  the  adult  cases  that  the  defendant  charged 
with  crime  has,  when  a  child,  been  committed  to  an  institution, 
and  then  perhaps  has  gone  to  still  another,  and  yet  when  he  comes 
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before  the  county  court  charged  by  the  defendant  with  a  crime 
as  a  grown  up  person  we  hnd  that  he  is  defective,  and  in  one 
case  in  point  but  a  few  months  ago  was  where  a  boy  now  under 
sixteen  —  I  think  he  had  not  reached  his  seventeenth  year  —  was 
under  indictment  for  rather  a  serious  crime,  involving  the  sexual 
element.  He  had  been  sent  when  a  very  youthful  child  to  Father 
Baker’s,  thence  to  Industry,  and  after  that  he  had  been  committed 
to  the  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane  here,  and  after  that  to  lxome, 
and  he  was  there  in  the  county  court  under  indictment  for  crime 
after  this  institutional  experience.  The  conclusion  I  draw  is  that 
the  institutions  that  get  these  children  and  have  the  opportunity 
for  observation  during  a  considerable  period  of  their  lives  should 
not  turn  them  loose  upon  the  community  when  their  defectiveness 
is  clearly  discernible  or  might  he  so  exercised  by  little  care.  The 
boy  is  an  institutional  case,  and  he  was  returned  to  Pome,  where 
I  hope  he  now  is  for  a  considerable  period  of  years. 

Defectiveness  cannot  be  discovered  in  our  court  cases  very 
easily  among  the  children,  that  is  during  the  brief  space  of  time 
they  are  under  our  observation.  We  have  had  several  cases  of 
that  kind.  We  have  made  though,  I  think,  but  seven  commit¬ 
ments  to  either  Rome  or  Syracuse  of  defective  children.  There  are 
defective  children  that  are  not  committed.  Sometimes  cases  That 
seem  to  be  defective  prove  not  to  he  such,  hut  the  apparent  de¬ 
ficiency  is  mere  backwardness  by  reason  of  poor  nourishment,  by 
bad  home  conditions,  and  we  find  a  very  marked  improvement 
when  the  child  is  placed  under  better  conditions.  There  are  still 
other  cases  that  can  be  taken  care  of  at  home,  particularly  the 
boys.  They  can  perhaps  be  cared  for  if  the  home  is  good.  One 
great  difficulty  of  dealing  with  these  children  outside  of  institu¬ 
tions,  is  this,  that  is  I  mean  attempting  to  care  for  them  in  the 
homes  —  there  are  so  many  cases  where  the  mental  condition  of 
the  child  is  due  to  heredity  and  if  left  in  his  home,  it  being  a  child 
that  needs  the  very  best  care  and  the  very  best  custody  and  if  the 
parents  are  defective,  why  in  those  cases  we  try  as  far  as  possible 
to  get  the  child  away  from  the  home.  We  had  an  interesting  case 
today,  a  girl  who  was  committed  to  the  Syracuse  Shelter  about  a 
year  and  nine  months  ago.  Then  her  defective  condition  was  not 
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apparent.  It  developed  there  very  markedly  and  under  observa¬ 
tion  there  it  became  clear  that  she  was  a  defective  child.  She  was 
brought  back  here  and  we  had  a  hearing  and  the  father  and  mother 
appeared,  and  they  are  of  the  defective  type  and  consequently  the 
hardest  kind  of  people  to  get  along  with  in  a  case  of  that  kind. 

The  examination  by  the  physician  of  the  girl  and  of  the  parents 
of  the  girl  all  indicated  that  she  should  be  committed  to  Aewark, 
and  that  doubtless  will  be  done.  An  interesting  fact  in  that  case 
was  that  this  girl  was  examined  at  Syracuse  Shelter  by  a  Syracuse 
physician.  She  is  now  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  the  physician 
there  decided  from  the  Binet  she  was  8.4  mental  age.  Examined 
by  the  physician  here  in  Rochester,  by  Dr.  Button,  he  showed  the 
girl  was  8.2.  That  was  entirely  independent  without  the  Binet. 
It  was  very  close.  I  may  have  the  tenths  mixed  but  it  is  very 
close.  I  consider  it  necessary  to  have  adequate  accommodation 
for  the  custody  of  defective  girls.  Anyone  who  sits  in  a  criminal 
court  knows  the  necessity  for  that.  Ao  one  who  does  not  do  that 
knows  of  the  number  of  girls  of  that  type  who  are  taken  advantage 
of  iii  a  way  that  is  of  the  greatest  detriment  to  them  and  to  the 
community. 

Commissioner  IIebberd. —  Have  you  given  thought,  Judge,  to 
the  question  as  to  whether  it  was  desirable  to  make  a  division  of 
these  classes  so  that  those  who  are  dependent  shall  be  separated 
from  those  who  are  delinquent  and  who  have  criminal  tendencies  ? 

Mr.  Stephens. —  I  would  not  consider  a  child  who  was  de¬ 
fective,  who  stole  or  did  anything  in  violation  of  the  law,  I  would 
not  call  that  child  criminal.  We  had  a  case  today  of  a  boy  who 
was  convicted,  as  far  as  we  can  convict  in  our  courts  here  of  petty 
larceny,  and  placed  on  probation  with  no  results.  We  find  he  is 
a  defective.  We  are  sending  him  to  Rome.  We  are  not  sending 
him  there  as  a  delinquent  child,  however.  We  are  changing  our 
conclusions  and  we  hold  that  he  is  in  need  of  the  care  and  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  State,  so  if  you  get  away  from  his  delinquency,  by 
not  classifying  his  conduct  as  criminal  — 

I  quite  agree  with  you  in  suggesting  that  that  class  should  not 
be  sent  to  institutions  where  the  larger  portion  of  the  population 
was  just  dependent,  and  those  who  had  not  developed  any  criminal 
tendencies  so-called. 
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Hon.  George  E.  Judge,  Judge  of  the  Children's  Court,  Buf¬ 
falo  : 

There  is  no  question  but  what  the  mentally  deficient  chil¬ 
dren  ought  to  be  separated  from  the  perfectly  normal  children. 
Our  Industrial  School  at  Rochester  does  good  work,  hut  they  are 
handicapped  because  they  have  to  release  boys  too  early  to  make 
room  for  others.  We  make  an  examination  of  every  boy  we  com¬ 
mit  to  the  industrial  school  and  we  give  the  result  of  our  examina¬ 
tion  to  the  superintendent  of  the  institution  so  he  knows  how  to 
begin  with  him  immediately  upon  his  entrance.  We  use  the  Binet- 
Simon  test.  We  have  a  man  physician,  one  of  the  school  phy¬ 
sicians,  from  the  department  of  health,  who  is  assigned  to  our 
detention  home  for  children  to  make  these  examinations. 

Hon.  Frank  E.  Wade,  Member  of  State  Commission  of  Prisons 
and  State  Probation  Commission,  Buffalo : 

I  should  approve  of  an  institution  for  the  defective  feeble¬ 
minded  to  be  established  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  Buffalo. 
Of  course  my  personal  work  has  been  devoted  largely  to  correc¬ 
tional  lines  and  I  have  been  more  interested  in  the  propaganda  of 
institutions  for  delinquents  who  are  mentally  defective.  They 
are  the  most  dangerous,  and  I  think  that  it  would  be  better  to 
segregate  them  first.  T  heartily  approve  of  an  institution  for 
mentally  defective  delinquents,  one  for  male  and  one  for  female 
delinquents. 

Dr.  Francis  A.  Drake,  Detention  Home,  Buffalo: 

We  need  a  new  institution  here  for  the  dependent  feeble^ 
minded  and  not  only  for  them  but  for  borderline  cases  because 
the  latter  often  becomes  pronounced  criminals.  That  is  the  class 
I  have  to  do  with,  boys  coming  in  from  fourteen  years  of  age  who 
have  been  brought  before  the  court  four,  five  and  six  times.  How 
there  must  be  something  radically  wrong  with  a  boy  like  that. 

Mr.  Edward  J.  Cooley,  Chief  Probation  Officer,  Buffalo : 

In  the  second  place  one  of  our  principal  needs  is  an  institution 
to  send  these  mental  delinquents  to.  About  10  per  cent  T  should  say 
is  a  conservative  estimate  of  the  men  arraigned  before  the  courts 
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of  record,  men  convicted  of  felonies  who  are  mentally  defective 
or  at  least  irresponsible.  In  Buffalo  the  physicians  are  very  much 
interested  in  the  matter  and  we  have  hut  little  difficulty  in  getting 
them  to  make  an  examination,  which  they  do  in  their  own  time 
and  without  charge  and  we  are  able  to  present  in  those  cases 
where  we  suspect  deficiency,  a  medical  report  to  the  court,  but  the 
difficulty  is  after  we  have  determined  that  the  man  or  the  boy  is 
mentally  deficient  we  have  no  institution  to  which  to  send  him. 
There  is  no  institution  to  which  to  send  the  mental  defective  who 
has  become  delinquent,  .and  we  are  told  that  mental  defectives  will 
become  delinquent,  that  is,  the  pronounced  type,  unless  some  care 
is  exercised  over  them,  so  the  court  has  no  recourse  except  to  com¬ 
mit  them  to  a  penal  institution,  the  disadvantages  of  which  are 
self-evident.  Of  the  mental  deficients  that  are  placed  on  probation 
we  find  that  they  contribute  to  about  five  per  cent  of  our  probation 
failures.  They  are  those  whom  we  are  unable  to  handle  and  who 
drift  back  into  the  courts.  I  would  say  that  about  one-third  of  our 
criminal  repeaters  are  mentally  deficient.  They  come  in  year 
after  year,  and  we  are  sending  them  to  penal  institutions  and  we 
are  getting  no-wheres  with  them.  To  use  a  layman’s  term  they 
“  are  not  all  there,”  and  nothing  can  be  done  at  present  to  get 
their  correct  status.  We  need  a  state  institution  for  defective 
delinquent  males  and  one  for  defective  delinquent  females. 

Mr.  George  G.  Prince,  Department  of  the  Superintendent  of 
the  P'oor,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. : 

There  are  many  of  the  delinquents  that  are  really  no 
worse  than  some  of  those  who  have  not  been  convicted  of  crime  and 
who  have  committed  crimes.  They  have  simply  gotten  into  the 
hands  of  the  authorities  before  they  have  committed  crimes  and 
if  they  are  under  supervision  the  conditions  would  be  no  worse 
simply  because  they  have  gone  wrong  or  committed  crimes.  There 
are  others  who  do  in  a  measure  know  the  difference  betwen  right 
and  wrong  but  at  the  same  time  they  are  not  able  to  control  them¬ 
selves.  These  should  be  isolated  from  those  of  a  less  vicious  char¬ 
acter.  If  they  could  be  isolated,  that  is,  if  they  could  be  kept 
from  them,  but  they  should  he  separated  from  them.  They  are 
bad  enough  to  begin  with  without  making  it  any  worse. 
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Dr.  Ross  B.  Narin,  Buffalo,  H.  Y. : 

Yow  as  far  as  a  separate  institution  for  delinquents  and  other 
cases  is  concerned  I  do  not  think  the  time  is  quite  ripe  for  the 
recommendation  of  two  state  institutions  and  it  is  very  doubtful 
in  my  -mind  whether  the  delinquents  or  criminal  classes,  whether 
they  would  be  classed  as  criminal  classes  if  they  had  already 
been  in  an  institution  and  removed  from  the  environment  that 
they  have  been  living  in.  I  think  if  they  were  put  in  an  insti¬ 
tution  before  they  became  criminal  they  would  have  aborted  the 
criminal  charges. 

Mr.  William  Wiley,  Chief  Probation  Officer  of  the  City  Court, 
Buffalo,  Y.  Y. : 

My  suggestion  would  be  that  two  institutions  be  main¬ 
tained  by  the  State,  of  course  in  the  country,  ‘where  they 
■would  have  the  -advantage  of  fresh  air,  one  for  females  and  one 
for  males,  not  so  much  as>  for  delinquents,  and  those  who  have  not 
been  committed  for  crime,  but  one  for  males  and  one  for  females. 
1  think  a  city  of  the  size  of  Buffalo,  something  like  four  hundred 
and  fifty  to  five  hundred  thousand,  should  not  be  compelled  to 
send  away  across  the  S’tate  to  have  their  feeble-minded  taken  care 
of.  A  careful  diagnosis  sho.uld  accompany  each  case  and  there 
is  no  doubt  hut  that  segregation  could  be  maintained  within  the 
institution  itself  if  necessary.  I  do  not  think  there  would  he 
much  objection  to  that*  I  think  of  course  every  case  would  be 
investigated  to  the  utmost  detail  and  the  authorities  in  charge  of 
the  institution  .if  they  thought  it  necessary  should  certainly  group 
them  together.  I  think  it  would  be  more  important  if  there  were 
two  institutions  to  have  one  for  male  and  one  for  female. 

Dr.  Robert  W.  HilL,  Superintendent  of  S'tate  and  Alien  Poor, 
State  Board  of  Charities,  Capitol,  Albany,  A.  Y.: 

The  State  requires  greater  facilities  for  the  proper  care  of  the 
increasing  class  of  feeble-minded.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  desirable 
for  the  State  to  attempt  to  segregate  all  the  so-called  feeble-minded 
because  some  who  are  classed  as  feeble-minded  are  only  feeble- 
'  minded  in  a  special  environment ;  in  their  own  home  life,  and 
subjected  to  the  influences  in  which  their  parents  thrived  they 
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would  be  able  to  care  for  themselves,  and  although  perhaps  in 
many  respects  their  progeny  would  irot  have  the  mental  ability 
and  alertness  of  others,  yet  they  need  not  prove  to  be  a  burden 
upon  the  State;  they  could  contribute  by  their  work  to  the  com¬ 
mon  welfare,  and  if  surrounded  by  moral  influences  would  present 
no  real  public  danger  to  others.  Now  this  is  suggested  to  me  by 
the  rather  reckless  way  in  which  whole  communities  have  been 
written  down  as  feeble-minded  because  they  did  not  or  do  not 
measure  up  to  the  social  standard  of  the  observers.  Hence  I  do 
not  believe  it  is  desirable  that  the  State  shall  provide  for  the 
enormous  number  of  persons  who  are  classed  somewhat  broally 
as  feeble-minded.  I  do,  however,  think  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
State  to  make  full  provision  for  that  large  class  of  truly  feeble¬ 
minded  who  are  incompetent,  unable  to  care  for  themselves  even 
under  ordinary  outside  society. 
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e.  Sterilization 

Dr.  Walter  E.  Fernald,  Superintendent  Massacnusetts  State 
School  for  the  Feeble-minded,  Waverly,  Mass.: 

I  have  been  unable  to  make  myself  believe  that  sterilization 
would  do  what  is  claimed  for  it.  The  fact  is  it  is  only 

a  law  in  twelve  states  and  that  is  not  very  suggestive. 

There  are  several  administrative  difficulties.  In  our  State 

I  have  been  privately  advised  by  a  former  Attorney-Gen¬ 
eral  that  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  formulate  a  sterili¬ 
zation  bill  which  would  be  compatible  with  our  State  Con¬ 

stitution.  The  prejudice  of  the  church  against  it  is  another 
obstacle.  The  prejudice  of  the  average  parent  is  a  matter  which 
I  think  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  overcome.  I  think  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  that  law  would  be  to  withdraw  from  the  influence  of 
our  institutions  large  numbers  of  feeble-minded  who  otherwise 
might  be  amenable  to  whatever  advantages  and  whatever  cus¬ 
todial  provision  was  made.  In  my  experience  in  the  classifica¬ 
tions  who  came  to  the  Massachusetts  institutions  I  should  say  that 
only  a  small  proportion  of  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  my  patients 
are  feeble-minded  themselves.  They  are  the  normal  members  of 
feeble-minded  families  and  I  can  conceive  by  no  possibility  that 
they  could  have  been  sterilized.  And  yet  they  are  the  dangerous 
ones  in  the  community,  far  more  dangerous  than  their  feeble¬ 
minded  brothers  and  sisters.  The  decision  in  the  Iowa  case  by 
the  Federal  Court  not  only  decided  the  case  against  the  institution 
but  assailed  the  whole  policy  in  a  very  vigorous  manner,  and  of 
course  it  assailed  it  on  the  ground  that  it  was  contrary  to  the 
provisions  of  the  United  States  Constitution. 

Cases  of  actual  sterilization  are  rare,  and  the  following  two 
stories  will  illustrate  the  dangers.  As  a  medical  student  I  was 
sitting  in  a  physician’s  office  when  I  was  summoned  to  an  acci¬ 
dent.  A  man  doing  carpenter  work  on  a  house  fell  off  the  roof 
and  injured  himself  in  such  a  way  that  it  practically  performed  the 
operation  of  vasectomy.  I  assisted  in  the  dressing  of  the  patient, 
and  the  patient’s  mother  anxiously  inquired  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  injury  and  the  accident.  We  assured  her  that  her  son  would 
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not  die  and  that  he  would  be  sterile.  She  announced  that  to  the 
women  of  the  house  and  with  customary  country  sympathy  the 
neighbors  gathered  about  and  it  became  known  in  the  community 
that  this  young  man  was  injured  but  would  be  sterile.  He  re¬ 
covered.  The  number  of  women  with  whom  he  had  sexual  rela¬ 
tions,  the  fact  that  he  had  young  girls  who  made  dates  with  him 
days  and  weeks  ahead,  knowing  that  he  was  sterile  and  that  the 
danger  of  pregnancy  was  absent,  made  a  most  profound  impres¬ 
sion  on  my  mind.  Finally  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  com¬ 
munity.  It  was  a  scandal  which  extended  over  half  a  county  and 
for  generations  was  a  matter  which  was  well  known.  Now  if  one 
sterile  man  had  that  experience  in  one  community  I  fail  to  see 
why  a  dozen  sterile  men  would  not  constitute  a  very  formidable 
moral  risk. 

The  other  case  relates  to  one  of  my  own  patients  who  was  taken 
home  by  one  of  the  overseers  of  the  poor  for  the  purpose  of  having 
ovarectomy  made.  The  operation  was  done  by  a  physician  who 
was  employed  for  the  purpose  and  who  made  a  diagnosis  of  ah 
ovarian  disease  which  did  not  exist,  I  am  sure.  She  was  perfectly 
well  when  taken  home.  She  was  then  turned  over  to  her  mother. 
The  overseer  said  “  we  have  been  paying  three  dollars  a  week  for 
the  support  of  this  girl  for  the  reason  that  she  might  have  chil¬ 
dren.  She  is  your  daughter  and  you  may  take  care  of  her.’'  She 
was  an  imbecile  of  low  grade.  The  mother  was  a  working  woman 
who  worked  in  a  factory  and  left  this  daughter  home.  Three 
months  after  she  was  taken  home  the  local  clergyman  and  the  local 
physician  appeared  in  my  office  and  said:  the  cleryman  said: 
“A  daughter  of  mine  and  the  doctor’s  boy  of  seven  this  morning 
stood  in  front  of  this  woman's  house  and  witnessed  sexual  inter¬ 
course  between  this  girl  and  a  row  of  boys  who  stood  in  line.'’ 
The  minister  said :  “  The  immortal  soul  of  my  child  has  been 
soiled  and  every  child  in  this  village  has  seen  and  known  of  this 
occurrence.”  The  doctor  said:  “  The  girl  has  gonorrhoea.  She 
has  had  gonorrhoea  for  weeks.  She  has  infected  practically  every 
boy  in  the  village,  and  I  am  dealing  with  an  epidemic  of  gonor¬ 
rhoea,  which  involves  not  only  the  boys  but  many  of  the  girls  and 
many  of  the  married  men  and  it  has  been  taken  into  the  homes 
of  many  of  these  men.”  That  was  a  Massachusetts  manufacturing 
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village  where  one  doctor  had  most  of  the  practice  in  the  village, 
where  the  thing  could  be  traced  in  an  intensive  way,  which  from 
the  point  of  view  of  morality  and  from  the  point  of  view  of  whole1 
sale  venereal  infection  seemed  to  me  to  make  a  strong  point,  a 
very  strong  illustration. 

Dr.  Angell,  Clinic  and  Hospital,  Rochester,  H.  Y. : 

I  believe  with  most  neurologists  that  sterilization  is  the  only 
hope  of  serious  cases. 

Dr.  Charles  Bernstein,  Superintendent  Rome  State  Custodial 
Asylum: 

We  won’t  reach  the  problem  of  sterilization.  We  know  that 
many  of  our  defective  classes  have  two  outlets  for  their  emotions. 
One  is  crime  and  the  other  is  sex  offence.  If  we  catch  this  sex 
offender  and  sterilize  him  or  her,  as  the  case  may  he,  we  will 
limit  the  thing  to  a  certain  extent;  but  we  do  not  know  then  what 
the  outlet  for  that  person’s  emotions  and  activity  will  be,  and  then 
to-day  we  do  not  know  the  real  effect  of  sterilization.  And  if  we 
do  it  we  are  only  leaving  these  people  liberty  or  in  a  way  license 
to  go  as  far  as  they  will,  and  they  will  spread  venereal  diseases  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  next  generation  will  suffer  more  from 
venereal  diseases  than  it  will  from  defective  offspring. 
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f.  Need  of  a  System  of  Psychopathic  Clinics  for  the  Examination 

of  Mental  Status 

The  Commission  finds  that,  outside  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
there  are  no  suitable  facilities  for  the  examination  before  com¬ 
mitment  of  those  supposed  to  he  mentally  deficient.  Under  this 
lack  of  system,  children  who  are  not  feeble-minded  but  are  simply 
mentally  retarded  are  being  committed  to  institutions  for  the 
feeble-minded,  while  children  and  adults  who  are  actually  feeble¬ 
minded  and  who  should  therefore  be  sent  to  custodial  institutions, 
are  being  constantly  committed  to  reformatory  and  other  institu¬ 
tions  not  at  all  suited  to  their  care.  The  Commission,  therefore, 
believes  that  the  State  should  take  the  initial  steps  to  establish 
a  system  of  clearing  houses  for  the  examination  of  all  cases  of 
suspected  mental  deficiency  coming  under  public  notice  by  reason 
of  dependency  or  delinquency. 

Mr.  Howard  Bradstreet,  Madison  House,  New  York  City: 

Commissioner  Schlapp. —  l)o  you  think  it  would  be  more 
feasible  to  have  this  work  of  recognizing  the  mentally  defectives 
and  of  recommending  some  definite  plan,  carried  out  in  one  large 
institution,  that  would  be  able  to  receive  as  well  individuals  from 
the  different  city  departments? 

Mr.  Bradstreet. —  Well,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would.  It 
seems  a  very  logical  and  simple  way  of  doing,  because  you  have 
defectives  under  school  age  and  over  school  age,  and  unless  you 
use  the  word  “  education  ”  in  such  a  very  broad  sense  as  at  pres¬ 
ent  it  is  used,  I  am  not  at  all  convinced  that  it  falls  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  Education  to  do  that  thing,  and 
that,  therefore,  a  group  detached  from  the  board  of  education, 
which  co-ordinates  with  other  organizations,  would  be  the  natural 
place  to  which  these  defectives  might  be  referred  after  adjustment 
as  to  grade,  as  investigations  might  show. 

Commissioner  Soiilapp. —  An  institution  perhaps  detached 
from  any  city  department  ? 
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Mr.  Bradstreet. —  Detached  and  over  them  all,  simply  by  rea¬ 
son  of  the  limitation  of  the  work  of  the  board  of  education 
necessarily. 

Miss  Meta  Anderson,  Supervisor  of  Classes  for  Defectives  in 
Newark,  A.  J.,  and  in  Charge  of  Demonstration  School  for 
the  Training  of  Teachers  in  New  York  University  in  the 
Summer : 

Do  you  wish  me  to  speak  about  recognizing  defects  in  the 
school  as  a  layman %  Of  course  1  feel  very  strongly  that  it  is  a 
pedagogical  problem  and  not  altogether  a  medical  problem.  I 
would  like  to  go  on  record  with  that,  although  I  have  no  quarrel 
with  the  doctors  in  this  line.  I  think  we  need  their  help  at  every 
stage  of  the  game.  I  think  we  should  work  together  on  the  problem 
and  then  we  will  get  somewhere,  but  if  we  work  in  opposition  we 
do  not  seem  to  get  very  far.  Then  you  must  realize  that  so  many 
of  the  doctors  have  not  worked  in  this,  and  it  has  been  put  in  the 
hands  of  doctors  who  would  speak  of  a  Mongolian  as  a  Chinaman 
and  a  Cretin  as  something  they  never  heard  of  before,  and  so  on. 
I  have  come  across  them  just  like  that,  and  I  think  it  is  our  duty 
to  see  that  these  examinations  are  made  by  people  who  under¬ 
stand  the  problem.  It  is  a  pedagogical  problem. 

Mr.  Nudd  of  the  Public  Education  Association,  New  York  City: 

Having  the  defective  children  in  school,  the  school  is  in  an 
excellent  position  to  act  as  a  clearing  house  for  discovering  the 
cases  of  different  grades,  that  is,  separating  the  difficult  cases 
from  the  higher  grade  children ;  giving  those  in  the  higher  grade 
the  chance  to  get  whatever  education  is  possible  and  the  attention 
which  their  parents  want  them  to  have.  The  second  point  is, 
after,  acting  as  that  clearing  house,  through  the  visiting  teacher’s 
staff  which  file  schools  are  beginning  to  organize —  they  have  two 
for  that  purpose  —  they  are  able  to  visit  the  homes  of  the  lower 
grade  children  and  persuade  the  parents  to  send  their  children  to 
institutions.  Now,  you  have  got  to  face  the  situation  that  parents 
can  not  be  compelled  to  send  their  children  to  institutions,  and 
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so  it  seems  to  me  to  be  an  opportunity  for  the  schools  to  do  a 
large  piece  of  work  in  this  direction,  and  which  they  are  doing. 

I  quite  agree  with  you  that  there  should  be  adequate  institu¬ 
tional  care  for  every  case  that  should  be  in  an  institution. 

Commissioner  Hebberd. —  If  you  are  to  have  some  method  of 
examining  children  as  to  their  mental  condition  and  also  as  to 
the  relation  which  their  physical  condition  has  to  their  mental 
condition,  both  before  school  age  and  afterwards  and  require  cer¬ 
tain  laboratory  machinery  for  that  purpose,  is  there  any  reason 
why  the  children  that  go  to  school  should  not  be  examined  in  that 
same  place  where  the  others  are  examined  both  as  to  their  mental 
and  physical  condition,  where  they  are  suspected  of  being  mentally 
deficient  ? 

Mr.  Nudd. —  "Well,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  a  duplication 
of  work  and  an  additional  expense. 

Commissioner  Hebberd. —  Wouldn’t  there  be  this  great  dupli¬ 
cation  if  you  had  two  places  ? 

Mr.  FTudd. —  I  doubt  it.  The  point  is  that  these  children  are 
in  the  school  and  a  great  deal  of  the  feeble-mindedness,  due  to 
mental  defect,  is  ascertainable  only  after  a  period  of  observation, 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  where  the  school  is  in  a  position 
to  act  intelligently  upon  the  problem  and  to  hold  these  children 
under  supervision  for  a  certain  period  of  time,  and  as  Miss  Shaw 
and  others  have  pointed  out  here,  when  a  case  comes  to  their  at¬ 
tention  it  is  easily  recognizable,  and  an  effort  is  made  right  away 
to  have  that  child  eliminated  from  the  school  system  in  some  form. 

Commissioner  Hebberd.- —  They  could  give  their  testimony  to 
the  doctor,  couldn’t  they,  who  is  examining  just  as  they  would  to 
the  doctor  who  represented  the  school  authorities  ? 

Mr.  Nudd. —  I  should  say  that  such  a  method  would  be  rather 
cumbersome  and  would  not  be  as  easily  handled  in  my  judgment, 
which  is  purely  the  administrative  point  of  view.  1  am  not  talking 
about  the  expert  determination  of  whether  a  child  is  feeble-minded 
or  not.  From  a  purely  administrative  point  of  view  1  should  say 
it  would  not  be  a  very  effective  method  of  organization.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  children  are  left  there,  you  have  them,  you  need 
them  for  a  certain  period  of  time  for  observation  to  determine  their 
possibilities  for  education. 
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Mr.  Morris  D.  Waldman,  Secretary,  United  Hebrew  Charities, 
Hew  York  City: 

After  on©  of  our  visitors  suspects  feeble-mindedness  we 
have  that  individual  subjected  to  an  examination  by  an 
expert,  usually  the  Clearing  House  for  Mental  Defectives.  There 
is  a  general  rule  that  cases  should  be  sent  there.  I  believe  in  the 
principal  of  the  clearing  house.  I  think  it  is  altogether  necessary 
for  us  to  have  some  place  where  there  shall  be  a  census  of  feeble¬ 
minded  and  where  we  can  have  assurance  that  proper  examinations 
will  be  made  and  proper  treatment  given. 

Mr.  Arthur  W.  Towne  of  the  Brooklyn  Society  for  the  Pre¬ 
vention  of  Cruelty  to  Children : 

Our  society  finds  many  children  who  are  feeble-minded. 
We  have  been  accustomed  to  send  these  children  to  the 
Clearing  House  for  *  Mental  Defectives  and  two  or  three 
other  places  in  Hew  York  for  examination.  Most  of  them 
go  to  the  clearing  house.  The  reports  which  come  back, 
especially  those  from  the  clearing  house,  are  very  helpful  to  the 
society  and  to  the  children’s  courts  and  other  agencies  in  dis¬ 
posing  most  wisely  of  the  cases.  We  have  encountered  difficulties 
in  having  feeble-minded  children  in  certain  instances  committed 
to  institutions  when  they  should  have  been  committed.  I  have 
been  impressed  with  the  fact  that  a  large  number  of  parents,  who 
are  neglecting  and  abusing  their  children,  are  unquestionably 
feeble-minded.  It  is  the  general  impression  of  our  workers  that 
a  large  proportion  of  the  parents  of  children  without  proper  guard¬ 
ianship  are  feeble-minded.  I  think  it  is  equally  true  that  a  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  the  men  guilty  of  sexual  crimes  against  chil¬ 
dren  are  mentally  defective. 

Commissioner  Hebberd. —  What  would  you  think  from  your 
general  experiences  as  to  the  advisability  of  having  clearing  houses 
throughout  the  State  whereby  the  people  up  the  State  could  get  the 
benefit  of  the  kind  of  examinations  that  take  place  at  the  clearing 
house  here  ? 

Mr.  Towne. —  I  think  that  question  needs  to  be  looked  at  from 
many  angles,  all  of  which  I  have  not  considered.  I  do  feel  that 
in  the  rural  communities  there  should  be  competent  examiners, 
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recognized  in  the  communities  as  such,  who  can  be  gone  to  for 
the  purpose  of  having  examinations  made.  I  think  that  many  of 
the  examinations  made  by  inexperienced  persons  are  little  short 
of  farcical.  It  seems  to  me  most  important  to  have  some  stand¬ 
ards,  some  regulations  by  which  it  will  be  brought  about  that  those 
making  these  examinations,  particularly  where  the  examinations 
are  utilized  by  the  court,  shall  be  persons  of  unquestioned  ability, 
for  otherwise  there  are  going  to  he  sad  miscarriages  of  justice 
where  children  are  sent  to  institutions  that  we  know  they  should 
not  be  sent  to,  and  that,  to  my  mind,  is  one  of  the  most  tragic 
things  that  can  happen. 

Commissioner  Hebberd. —  That  is,  sent  to  institutions  for  the 
feeble-minded  % 

Mr.  Towne. —  Yes,  send  a  child  there  who  really  does  not 
need  it. 

Mrs.  Barclay  Hazard  of  the  Woman’s  Municipal  League,  New 
York  City: 

I  am  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Florence 
Crittenton  Home.  We  had  going  through  our  home  over 
888  girls  last  year,  varying  in  age  from  16  to  over  30,  but  the 
majority  being  between  16  and  21  or  22.  Among  those  we  had 
quite  a  large  percentage  of  border-line  cases,  and  we  have  found 
the  clearing  house  to  be  of  the  greatest  possible  assistance  to  us 
in  our  work.  We  also  find  that  the  magistrates  with  whom  we  are 
dealing  are  very  anxious,  indeed,  to  have  our  girls  use  the  examina¬ 
tions  of  the  clearing  house,  and  are  very  much  guided  by  that  in 
determining  what  to  do  with  the  girls.  But  our  great  difficulty 
is  that  when  the  clearing  house  has  given  us  the  facts  and  we 
know  what  the  condition  of  the  girls  is,  we  have  really  no  place  in 
which  to  place  them.  And  we  feel  very  strongly  that  there  should 
be  a  place  where  these  girls  could  be  put  and  kept  until  they  are 
free  from  danger  to  themselves  and  to  the  community.  About 
22  per  cent,  of  the  girls  are  not  normal.  We  get  the  more  hope¬ 
ful  cases,  the  imbeciles  never  come  to  us.  I  would  like  to  say  also 
that  it  would  be  a  very  advantageous  thing  for  New  York  City  if 
institutions  like  the  clearing  house  could  be  established  through¬ 
out  the  State,  because  it  would  prevent  a  great  many  of  those 
border-line  cases  from  drifting  here  to  New  York.  We  have  had 
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recently  three  or  four  cases  of  girls  from  up-State  cities  who  would 
never  have  come  to  New  York  City  if  their  condition  had  been 
realized. 

Miss  Ruth  M.  Underhill,  Agent  of  the  Nassau  County  Asso¬ 
ciation  : 

There  is  no  clearing  house  in  Nassau  county,  but  we  bring 
our  defective  children  to  the  New  York  Clearing  House  for 
Mental  Defectives.  I  have  record  of  111  feeble-minded  persons 
in  the  county  at  present,  of  course,  not  all  of  them  have  been 
examined.  I  should  say  that  about  twenty-five  are  rather  low 
grade,  and  the  larger  proportion  are  probably  border-line  cases. 
A  good  many  appear  to  be  fairly  intelligent,  but  are  moralh 
irresponsible. 

Dr.  Gertrude  E.  Hall,  Director  Bureau  of  Analysis  and  In¬ 
vestigation,  State  Board  of  Charities,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Commissioner  IIebberd. — What  would  you  say  as  to  the  ad¬ 
visability  of  having  a  system  throughout  the  'State  for  the  exami¬ 
nation  of  these  border-line  cases  \ 

Dr.  Hall. —  It  is  a  necessity  that  social  workers  are  recogniz¬ 
ing.  I  am  sure  of  that  from  the  number  of  requests  that  come 
to  our  office,  pleading  for  help  to  decide  the  doubtful  cases. 

Dr.  O.  F.  Lewis,  Secretary  of  the  New  York  State  Prison  Asso¬ 
ciation  : 

It  seems  desirable,  indeed  necessary,  that  in  connection  with 
such  institutions,  there  should  be  established  in  various  parts  of 
the  State  observation  stations  in  which  persons  who  are  suspected 
of  mental  defectiveness,  should  be  examined  prior  to  possible  com¬ 
mitment,  just  as.  we  have  the  psychopathic  ward  at  Bellevue  as  an 
observation  station  to  examine  those  who  are  possibly  insane.  I 
cite,  for  instance,  as  along  that  line,  the  Clearing  House,  at 
present  under  Dr.  Schlapp’s  charge  in  New  York,  and  the  Psy¬ 
chopathic  Institute  in  Chicago,  under  D’r.  Ilealy. 

Dr.  George  Mitchell  Parker,  New  York  Prison  Association: 

At  the  Tombs  there  was  no  examining  room  for  the  boys, 
no  physical  aids  to  the  examination  in  the  shape  of  apparatus  or 
assistants;  there  were  no  histories  produced  with  the  boys;  there 
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was  an  absolute  lack  of  all  data  that  one  should  have  in  going  into 
the  work  thoroughly,  so  that  the  staff,  of  course,  was  utterly  in¬ 
sufficient  for  it.  I  really  represented  the  Prison  Association.  At 
that  time  the  staff  had  one  man  in  the  prison  who  spent  part  of  the 
day  there;  that  was  all.  They  have  two  men  now,  but  it  is  still 
very  much  undermanned.  The  examination  of  boys  in  order  to  de¬ 
termine  their  mental  state,  and  feeble-mindedness  probably  comes 
in  there,  is  one  that  demands  careful  examination  and  observation, 
one  that  demands  certain  physical  facilities;  it  is  one  that  de¬ 
mands  for  any  usefulness  it  may  bring  a  cooperation  between 
the  prisons  and  the  court  at  the  time  of  the  arraignment  of  the 
prisoner  in  court.  I  may  say  that  at  my  time  none  of  these 
factors  was  present  or  could  be  obtained.  It  is  not  only  necessary 
in  this  prison  group  to  have  examinations,  but  peculiarly  it  is 
necessary  to  have  histories  that  are  continuation  histories  so  to 
sjieak ;  that  is  each  one  of  these  boys  who  present  themselves  there 
under  a  system  that  would  be  proper  would  be  presented  with  a 
continuation  history  which  would  represent  their  course  in  school, 
which  would  give  their  acts  a  general  adjustment  and  develop¬ 
ment.  That,  of  course,  has  never  been  done.  The  observation  and 
isolation  of  these  boys  in  the  prison  is  and  has  been  extremely 
faulty.  Those  in  whom  the  feeble-mindedness  is  apparent  are 
never  put  to  one  side  and  there  is  an  actual  need  and  a  very  definite 
need  within  the  Correction  Department  of  New  York  City  for 
measures  that  will  permit  of  the  isolation  of  these  boys  who  do 
not  fall  within  this  group  called  feeble-minded. 

Mr.  Bailey  Burritt,  General  Director  of  the  New  York  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor. 

Commissioner  Hebberd. —  What  would  you  think  of  some 
method  of  examining  the  feeble-minded  throughout  the  State  to 
ascertain  who  are  and  who  are  not  mentally  defective  to  be  cared 
for  in  institutions  ? 

Mr.  Burritt.  We  certainly  should  have  some  adequate  sys¬ 
tem,  it  seems  to  me,  of  ascertaining  the  mental  condition  of  any 
family  in  which  the  problem  suggests  itself.  Just  as  we  have 
facilities  in  the  State  for  determining  the  mental  condition,  in 
which  there  is  a  suspected  condition  of  insanity,  so  there  should 
be  provision, —  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  what  kind  of  provision, — 
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for  determining  in  every  family  where  there  is  suspicion  of  the 
feeble-minded  problem,  there  should  be  provision  for  the  most 
careful  diagnosis  of  the  case  so  that  we  would  know  how  to  pro¬ 
ceed. 

Hon.  Homer  Folks,  Secretary  State  Charities  Aid  Association: 

With  regard  to  the  examination  of  the  feeble-minded  and  find¬ 
ing  out  who  they  are  and  where  they  are,  I  think  we  should  look 
firstly  and  primarily  to  the  public  schools,  for  that  is  the  only 
place  where  substantially  all  the  children  of  the  community  are. 
It  is  the  only  public  agency  I  know  of  that  comes  into  contact  with 
practically  all  of  the  children  of  the  community  and  the  work  of 
the  schools  affords  in  itself  a  considerable  degree  of  a  test  of 
the  mental  capacity  of  these  children,  so  that  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  first  steps  in  locating  the  feeble-minded  must  be  taken,  almost 
of  necessity,  and  preferably  should  be  taken  in  the  public  school 
system. 

How,  in  addition  to  that,  there  would  need  to  be  some  central 
places,  and  in  various  parts  of  the  State,  and  a  good  many  of 
them,  for  the  more  intensive  testing  of  those  who  in  the  public 
schools  show  themselves  to  be  backward  or  unusual  or  peculiar, 
or  retarded  or  defective.  I  think  the  Clearing  House  in  Hew 
York  City  has  served  an  extremely  useful  purpose,  particularly 
in  stimulating  the  provision  on  Randall’s  Island  for  a  consider¬ 
ably  larger  number  of  children.  If  no  result  had  been  accom¬ 
plished,  except  the  increase  of  the  fee’  le-minded  under  custodial 
care,  which  has  occurred  there,  that  result  would  more  than  jus¬ 
tify  the  expenditure  that  has  been  made.  I  do  not  know  that  there 
is  any  particular  reason  for  piling  up  that  information  largely  in 
excess  of  provision  that  can  be  made  for  the  care  of  such  persons. 
I  do  not  know  that  in  the  absence  of  any  immediate  possibility  of 
doing  anything  about  them  that  there  is  any  point  in  devoting  a 
large  amount  of  time  or  attention  to  locating  them.  I  think  it  is 
a  fair  question  whether  we  could  not  better  expend  that  amount 
of  time  and  effort  and  push  in  getting  additional  provision  made 
and  then  in  keeping  up  our  examining  agency  to  the  point  that 
where  we  at  least  definitely  discover  or  definitely  identify  all  those 
for  whom  we  can  provide  some  care. 
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Commissioner  Schlapp. —  May  I  interrupt  you  just  a  mo¬ 
ment  ;  you  say  tlie  public  schools  ought  to  be  particularly  the  place 
where  these  children  ought  to  be  examined.  Now  there  are  some 
types  where  if  they  were  recognized  early  enough  in  the  child 
medical  treatment  might  do  something  for  them.  For  instance, 
one  of  the  types  that  might  be  helped  is  the  Cretin ;  now  if  we 
wait  until  the  child  is  six  or  seven  years  older,  because  a  cretin 
probably  if  nothing  is  done  for  it  would  go  backward,  the  chances 
are  that  that  child  will  be  beyond  the  possibility  of  helping,  so 
that  for  this  particular  case  at  any  rate,  this  type  of  individual, 
it  would  be  better  if  these  cases  were  recognized  in  their  first  year, 
so  why  wait  until  the  public  school  system  gets  a  hold  of  them 
before  they  look  them  up  and  examine  them. 

Mr.  Folks. —  I  would  not  wait;  I  should  think  there  would 
be  as  many  places  to  which  parents  or  friends  could  take  a  child 
of  any  age  who  seemed  to  be  feeble-minded  and  find  out  what 
this  condition  is. 

Commissioner  Schlapp. —  Some  official  place? 

Mr.  F olks. —  Exactly. 

Commissioner  Sciilapp. —  For  instance,  would  you  want  a 
pathological  laboratory  in  the  Department  examining  blood  and 
excreta  and  things  of  that  sort  ? 

Mr.  Folks. —  If  that  were  a  necessary  factor  in  getting  the 
work  done,  and  if  that  were  not  available  in  any  other  way,  yes. 

Commissioner  Schlapp. —  Doesn’t  that  take  it  really  into 
the  province  of  the  hospitals  ? 

Mr.  Folks. —  I  suppose  the  hospitals  would  be  very  glad  to 
do  it  and  you  could  get  it  done  at  some  of  the  existing  hospitals 
or  the  municipal  laboratory. 

Dr.  Schlapp. —  Now  it  is  a  fact  that  some  of  these  children 
have  hereditary  syphilis. 

Mr.  Folks. —  Yes. 

Dr.  Sciilapp. —  Tt  seems  to  me  out  of  the  province  of  the 
Department  of  Education  to  go  into  any  stage  of  this  work  and 
investigate  the  etiological  factor  of  feeble-mindedness. 

Mr.  Folks. —  You  mean  the  study  of  the  cause  of  feeble¬ 
mindedness  ? 

Dr.  Sciilapp. —  Yes. 
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Mr.  Folks. —  ISTo,  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  necessarily  out  of 
their  field. 

Dr.  Sciilapp. —  In  order  to  do  that  they  would  have  to  have 
a  pathological  laboratory,  they  would  have  to  have  a  clinic  for 
eyes,  ears,  nose,  X-ray  department  and  every  other  department 
in  medicine  to  make  an  examination ;  now  that  seems  to  be  outside 
the  province  of  the  Department  of  Education. 

Mr.  Folks. —  What  I  said  was  the  preliminary  tests  that 
certainly  ought  to  he  made  in  the  public  schools.  Xow  it  may 
very  well  be  that  after  you  have  made  those  you  finally  reach  a 
stage  where  you  require  in  certain  cases  work  done  that  could  only 
be  done  by  a  hospital  or  by  the  health  department  or  some  other 
department. 

Dr.  Sciilapp. —  But  ought  that  to  be  left  to  the  Department 
of  Education  to  decide  what  cases  should  be  examined  ? 

Mr.  Folks. —  I  should  think  so. 

Dr.  Sciilapp. —  They  don’t  know  that.  They  don’t  know 
whether  a  case  is  hereditary  syphilis  or  not.  They  would  not  be 
able  to  determine  that. 

Mr.  Folks. —  So  far  as  that  goes  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
medical  school  inspection  could  not  be  extended  to  include  that 
sort  of  an  examination.  There  is  no  reason  why  in  a  case  in  which 
that  appeared  to  be  likely  the  educational  authorities  could  not 
have  it  done.  You  would  not  suggest  that  some  other  department 
should  go  in  and  make  a  Wasserman  test  of  them  all,  would  you  ? 

Dr.  Sciilapp. —  Personally,  I  should  think  that  if  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education  were  to  observe  any  child  that  was  suspected 
of  being  feeble-minded  they  ought  to  refer  that  individual  to  a 
central  institution  to  go  into  this  case  very  carefully,  and  if 
possible  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  condition  underlying  the 
feeble-mindedness,  and  in  some  cases  this  child  might  be  helped, 
and  there  are  conditions  which  simulate  feeble-mindedness  that  I 
believe  in  the  Department  of  Education  they  are  not,  the  way 
things  are  now,  able  to  determine  whether  that  is  a  simulative 
feeble-minded  state  or  actual  feeble-minded  state.  Xow  that  is  a 
thing  which  belongs  to  the  province  of  medicine,  and  don’t  you 
think  it  is  safer  to  have  all  etiological  cases  go  to  an  institution 
for  that  purpose  ? 
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Mr.  Folks. —  Personally,  I  believe  medical  school  inspection 
and  school  nursing,  and  generally  speaking,  the  physical  care 
of  the  child,  should  not  he  in  the  Department  of  Health,  but 
in  the  Education  Department.  That  is,  I  think  they  should 
branch  out  and  get  expert  assistance  and  all  kinds  of  expert 
assistance  needed  to  enable  them  to  do  a  thorough  all-around  job 
in  looking  after  the  school  children,  and  I  really  do  not  see  why 
this  would  not  come  in  as  a  part  of  that. 

Dr.  Sciilapp. —  Because  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Department 
of  Education  could  not  go  into  the  matter  thoroughly  enough  to 
work  out  this  problem  in  the  way  it  ought  to  he  worked  out. 

Mr.  Folks. —  I  do  not  see  why  it  would  cost  any  more  there 
than  it  would  anywhere  else  ? 

Dr.  Sciilapp. —  You  would  have  an  institution  that  would  look 
after  these  cases  before  they  go  to  the  school ;  you  would  have  to 
have  an  institution  for  these  after  they  leave  the  schools,  court 
eases  ? 

Mr.  Folks. —  Yes. 

Dr.  Sciilapp. —  The  cases  brought  to  the  charities  organization, 
or  charities  societies,  the  A.  I.  C.  P.,  the  Home  Society,  the  C.  O. 
S. —  you  would  have  to  have  an  institution  to  determine  the 
etiological  factor  of  the  nature  of  these  mental  disturbances  in 
these  cases,  so  have  different  institutions,  why  not  have  one  central 
institution  ? 

Mr.  Folks. —  My  suggestion  would  be  that  the  institution 
which  the  Department  of  Education  had  would  be  the  most 
central  institution  which  we  could  have,  that  is  it  would  be  in 
touch  with  the  largest  group  of  children.  That  would  be  more 
nearly  and  more  truly,  central  than  any  other  kind  of  institution 
we  could  have. 

Dr.  Sciilapp. —  Then  you  would  have  these  adults  go  back 
to  the  school  department  to  be  examined  ? 

Mr.  Folks. —  I  do  not  mean  to  say  I  would  put  the  institutions 
for  the  permanent  custodial  care  of  the  feeble-minded  under  the 
Education  Department  because  I  would  not. 

Commissioner  Hebberd. —  But  the  clearing  houses  that  Dr. 
Schlapp  means,  would  you  have  one  for  the  school  department 
and  one  also  outside  for  the  younger  ones  and  the  older  ones  and 
then  here  is  another  aspect  of  it,  would  you  have  one  throughout 
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the  State  for  the  school  department  and  one  again  for  the  older 
and  younger  ones,  because  we  must  recommend  a  system  that 
will  be  State  wide  and  not  merely  for  the  city  of  Hew  York. 

Mr.  Folks. —  I  think  I  should  use,  as  the  greatest  number  of 
children  are  in  the  school  system,  as  the  number  would  be  a  small 
number  relatively,  I  would  be  disposed  to  have  but  one  in  any 
given  locality,  moderate  size  locality.  Of  course  in  the  city  of 
Hew  York  you  might  have  to  have  several,  but  in  smaller  cities 
I  would  have  only  one.  I  would  have  that  attached  to  the  educa¬ 
tional  department  and  I  would  send  these  few  children  under  the 
age  of  seven,  who  have  some  peculiarity,  I  would  send  them  there 
to  be  examined,  and  the  fact  that  they  have  passed  school  age, 
I  would  not  exclude  them  from  it,  just  as  we  let  adults  go  to  the 
public  lectures  and  have  schools  for  teaching  older  people  to  write 
English  and  so  on. 

Commissioner  Hebberd. —  Would  you  send  an  adult  person  — 
say  it  was  a  court  case  —  to  such  an  institution  also  ? 

Mr.  Folks. —  I  do  not  see  why  you  should  not,  if  diagnosed 
and  tested  and  so  on. 

Commissioner  Hebberd. —  Would  you  have  a  psychiatrist  ? 

Mr.  Folks. —  Yes. 

Mr.  Roland  Sheldon,  of  the  Big  Brothers  Movement: 

The  only  phase  of  the  work  I  feel  competent  to  talk  about  is  not 
on  the  low  grade  defective  but  rather  on  the  high  grade,  moron 
type,  and  in  regard  to  that  E  will  want  to  voice  my  sentiment  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  clearing  house,  and  that  would  be  decidedly  for  the  con¬ 
tinuation  and  enlargement  of  a  central  clearing  house  as  it  is  now 
conducted  and  decidedly  not  under  the  Board  of  Education.  Mv 
argument  would  be  that  it  should  be  a  separate  institution  under 
a  separate  department  of  the  State  to  which  not  only  the  Board 
of  Education  could  contribute  but  also  the  courts,  the  various 
societies  and  individuals.  I  think  there  is  not  enough  co-operation 
between  the  Board  of  Education  in  Hew  York  city  and  other 
bodies  to  warrant  us  in  recommending  that  the  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  take  up  another  matter  as  technical  as  this ;  in  view  of  the 
necessary  employment  of  experts  it  would  seem  that  it  were  best 
to  have  the  very  best  men  that  could  be  obtained  and  not  de¬ 
centralize  that  work.  We  have  found  such  very  great  help  in  the 
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present  clearing  house  successful  cooperation,  and  f  sometimes 
imagine  an  exchange  of  favors  in  the  way  of  referring  to  the 
clearing  house  questionable  cases  where  we  want  expert  advice 
in  respect  of  boys  about  whom  there  may  be  a  question  of  their 
being  really  in  the  moron  class  or  in  the  border  line  suffering 
from  some  temporary  mental  disturbance. 

There  seems  to  me  to  be  a  very  great  necessity  for  a  more 
continuous  observation  of  the  cases  in  hand,  an  observation  extend¬ 
ing  over  two  or  three  years,  and  if  definite,  permanent  progress 
is  going  to  be  made  it  would  seem  necessary  that  a  central  labora¬ 
tory  be  established  in  which  those  cases  may  be  studied  for  a  period 
of  years,  not  only  the  data  gained  but  a  progressive  study  made 
of  these  cases. 

Dr.  Walter  E.  Fernald,  Superintendent  Massachusetts  State 
School  for  the  Feeble-Minded,  Waverly,  Mass.: 

The  great  difficulty  in  relation  to  a  clearing  house  system  is  the 
absence  of  medical  authorities  who  are  competent,  who  are  ex¬ 
perienced  in  the  diagnosis  of  mental  defect,  and  to  my  mind  that  is 
a  great  difficulty.  1  believe  that  should  be  met  by  inciting  the 
medical  authorities  to  make  instruction  in  this  subject  a  part  of 
their  curriculum,  which  is  not  the  case  to-day  I  think  in  any 
medical  college  in  Xew  York.  I  believe  that  the  alienists  who  are 
already  employed  by  the  State  should  be  utilized  in  doing  the 
State’s  work.  We  are  doing  that  in  Massachusetts.  I  am  called 
upon  frequently  to  go  to  the  prisons.  Last  week  I  was  called  in  to 
make  an  examination  of  a  man  who  was  to  be  electrocuted  a  week 
from  that  date.  I  was  called  in  to  give  an  opinion.  I  was  not 
paid  for  it.  I  declined  to  be  paid.  I  said  I  am  in  the  State’s 
service  and  if  you  draft  me  into  this  service  1  believe  I  ought  to 
be  available  in  the  service  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  clearing 
houses  should  be  under  the  State.  When  you  have  created  institu¬ 
tions  for  the  feeble-minded  in  your  State,  it  seems  to  me  that  your 
clearing  houses  should  be  tied  up  with  those  institutions  in  a 
way,  so  that  the  staff  of  these  institutions,  the  pyschologists  and  the 
clinicians  should  be  available  for  serving  the  community  which 
they  serve  by  being  available  for  diagnosis,  that  they  might  go 
from  city  to  city  and  hold  once  a  month,  in  connection  with  the 
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school  committee  and  the  local  physicians,  clinics  where  their  ex¬ 
perience  would  be  available  for  that  community.  I  think  that 
is  very  vital  and  in  most  States  that  is  being  done  in  an  unorgan¬ 
ized  and  unrecognized  way,  but  you  will  find  it  very  difficult  to 
find  trained  psychologists  and  trained  clinicians  unless  you  use 
those  people. 

I  think  the  care  of  the  feeble-minded  is  a  State  function,  be¬ 
cause  otherwise  you  would  have  a  great  variety  of  standards. 

Miss  Anna  B.  Pratt,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Public  Relief 
Commission  and  Secretary  of  the  Elmira  Federation  for 
Social  Service: 

We  take  all  cases  where  there  is  any  possibility  of  getting 
a  child  into  an  institution  to  Dr.  Frank  Christian  of  the 
Reformatory.  Before  the  law  went  into  effect  he  always  exam¬ 
ined  free  of  charge  and  we  have  always  taken  the  children  to  the 
Reformatory  so  that  it  would  be  unnecessary  for  him  to  make  a 
trip  to  Elmira.  Ho  has  been  very  kind  and  has  helped  us  both 
because  of  his  knowledge  of  mental  deficiency  and  also  his  medical 
knowledge.  In  one  case  I  remember  a  teacher  pronounced  a  child 
precocious  and  in  another  school  that  child  was  pronounced  feeble¬ 
minded.  We  took  the  child  to  Dr.  Christian  and  it  was  found 
that  the  child  was  tongue-tied  and  had  had  no  advantages  and 
through  the  physician’s  knowledge  we  were  able  to  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  him  to  go  on  with  his  work  and  he  is  doing  very  well. 
It  is  too  early  to  state  whether  he  is  going  to  be  normal  or  whether 
his  mentality  is  limited. 

Commissioner  Hebberd  —  I  suppose  a  child  could  be  both 
precocious  and  feeble-minded? 

Miss  Pratt. —  At  certain  things  precocious. 

Commissioner  Hebberd. —  Well,  you  are  fortunate  of  course, 
in  having  Dr.  Christian  so  close  at  hand ;  what  would  you  think 
as  to  the  desirability,  Miss  Pratt,  of  having  clearing  houses 
throughout  the  State  to  which  these  children  might  be  sent  for 
observation  in  doubtful  cases  and  from  which  could  be  sent  out 
examiners  who  understood  how  to  test  the  feeble-minded  so  as  to 
give  people  in  the  various  localities  of  the  State  practically  the 
same  advantages  that  you  have  here  through  the  fact  that  Dr. 
Christian  happens  to  be  here  and  happens  to  know  about  this? 
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Miss  Pratt. —  1  think  it  would  be  very  wise.  We  have  diffi¬ 
culty  now  in  a  home  where  there  are  children  hoarded  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  city.  We  have  four  children  from  one  family  in  that 
home  and  from  the  records  of  the  teachers  it  would  indicate  that 
the  children  were  deficient.  Three  of  the  children  at  least  were 
deficient,  but  the  teachers  have  become  very  much  interested  in 
the  children  and  they  have  pronounced  only  one  a  defective,  one 
who  cannot  learn,  positively  cannot  learn.  The  physician  in  the 
little  town  where  the  school  is  located  tells  us  that  the  children  are 
not  feeble-minded  and  wre  can  do  nothing.  We  have  not  been  able 
to  get  the  children  to  Dr.  Christian.  In  that  same  school  is  an¬ 
other  boy  16  years  old  who  lies,  who  steals,  who  made  no  headway 
in  school  so  that  he  was  not  allowed  to  go  on  with  his  school  work. 
They  cannot  place  him  on  a  farm  and  they  tell  me  in  that  school 
that  he  is  not  feeble-minded,  and  we  have  been  trying  to  place 
the  boy  on  a  farm  but  have  been  unable  to  and  we  cannot  get  him 
into  an  institution  at  present.  There  is  no  institution  for  him, 
so  that  we  have  not  brought  him  back  to  have  him  examined  by 
Dr.  Christian,  but  without  doubt  that  boy  would  be  found  to  be 
feeble-minded  by  an  expert  examiner,  so  that  it  would  seem  very 
wise  to  have  these  stations  throughout  the  State. 

Dr.  A.  C.  Rogers,  Superintendent  of  the  Minnesota  State  School 
for  the  Feeble-Minded,  Fairbault,  Minn. : 

The  experience  generally  is  that  when  a  child  is  a  misfit  in  a 
community  it  results  in  its  coming  to  an  institution  for  the  feeble¬ 
minded.  You  can  have  all  the  theories  of  the  nature  of  the  feeble¬ 
mindedness  you  want  to  but  after  all  that  is  the  test.  We  have  a 
plan  for  clearing  houses  under  consideration  in  Minnesota.  They 
have  a  law  in  Ohio  covering  a  clearing  house  plan  and  I  am  under 
the  impression  it  has  gone  into  effect  now.  It  provides  for  a  head 
expert,  a  psychologist  and  clinician,  with  assistants  to  whom  all 
doubtful  cases  are  referred,  and  in  a  general  way  I  think  they 
intend  to  provide  a  detention  home  or  institution  of  some  kind,  not 
very  large,  where  cases  can  be  sent  for  examination  and  detained 
for  a  while,  where  there  is  any  general  doubt  about  it.  I  think 
that  law  was  passed  in  1913,  and  it  is  part  of  the  law  creating  the 
new  Board  of  Administration. 
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In  school  training  manual  and  industrial  training  are  essential. 

I  believe  we  should  have  laws  that  would  permit  us  to  sterilize 
in  certain  individual  cases  for  proper  protection,  but  I  do  not 
believe  as  a  program  it  should  have  very  general  application. 

Dr.  S.  Josephine  Baker,  Director  the  Bureau  of  Child  Hygiene, 
Department  of  Health,  N.  Y.  City: 

I  have  charge  of  the  system  of  school  medical  inspection.  1 
should  like  first  to  go  on  record  as  saying  what  I  presume  is  an 
established  fact,  that  a  child  with  a  real  mental  defect  cannot  be 
helped  by  merely  correcting  any  physical  defects  which  may  exist. 
True  mental  defect  is  not  dependent  upon  physical  defect,  but 
there  are  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  children  who  are  seem¬ 
ingly  mentally  defective,  who  are  only  seemingly  so,  and  that 
therefore,  I  believe  every  child  who  is  retarded  in  school  work  or 
who  is  evidently  below  par  mentally,  should  be  given  the  benefit  of 
a  physical  examination  and  there  should  be  given  treatment  to 
establish  a  differential  diagnosis  to  determine  whether  or  not  it  is 
a  true  mental  defect  or  not.  In  order  to  show  the  value  of  that,  a 
little  over  a  year  ago  I  had  217  of  these  mentally  defective  children 
in  the  public  schools  physically  examined  by  the  school  doctors. 
We  took  the  children  from  the  ungraded  classes,  children  that  had 
been  referred  to  the  classes  as  mentally  defective  and  presumably 
children  who  would  have  remained  in  that  condition  and  ulti¬ 
mately  become  a  burden  to  the  State,  an  institutional  case.  These 
217  children  were  physically  examined,  the  consent  of  their  par¬ 
ents  being  obtained  and  then  they  were  taken  to  clinics  for  treat¬ 
ment,  mostly  the  clinics  of  the  Department  of  Health,  and  they 
were  sent  to  the  country  in  some  instances.  The  families  were 
given  social  relief  and  everything  was  done  that  was  possible  to  see 
that  they  were  given  a  full  examination  of  everything  that  physical 
health  would  give  them  and  of  that  217  children  94  showed  dis¬ 
tinct  pedagogical  improvement,  proving  that  they  were  not  cases 
of  mental  defect,  that  is  94  out  of  217.  Yow  those  cases  were 
examined  by  Dr.  Schlapp  at  the  clearing  house  and  in  all  cases 
this  improvement  was  shown,  the  children  could  go  back  in  their 
classes,  a  very  large  number  of  them,  and  187  were  cases  of  defec¬ 
tive  vision,  very  marked  cases  of  defective  vision,  and  they  had 
grown  up  to  be  thought  imbecile  simply  because  they  had  never 
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been  able  to  read  or  see  properly,  and  these  children  were  per¬ 
fectly  capable  of  being  taught  just  as  soon  as  they  had  proper 
eyeglasses. 

These  were  not  selected  children,  they  were  taken  from  the 
ungraded  classes.  My  feeling  is  very  strong  that  the  public  schools 
are  not  the  proper  places  for  the  mentally  defective  children  and 
should  serve  only  as  a  clearing  house;  that  every  child  with  pre¬ 
sumable  mental  defect  should  be  given  the  benefit  of  this  physical 
examination  and  of  proper  treatment  to  determine  whether  it  is 
really  mentally  defective  or  not,  and  if  it  is  determined  that  the 
child  is  a  true  mental  defective  I  think  legislation  should  be 
obtained  so  that  children  should  be  put  into  an  institution  and  1 
base  my  opinion  for  that  on  this  reason  ;  at  the  very  best  practically 
all  we  can  say  in  favor  of  the  school  control  as  I  have  seen  it,  is 
that  for  five  hours  a  day  the  child  is  kept  out  of  mischief,  and  is 
perhaps  given  a  little  manual  training,  hardly  enough  to  make  it 
self-supporting,  but  enough  to  keep  it  busy  and  to  make  it  useful 

Commissioner  Hebberd. —  Very  little  manual  training? 

Dr.  Baker. —  Very  little ;  sometimes  a  little  drawing  or  basket 
work,  but  in  the  main  the  child  is  entertained  and  kept  out  of  mis¬ 
chief  for  five  hours,  and  that  is  for  195  days  in  the  year.  The  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  365  days  in  the  year  and  the  19  out  of  the  24 
hours  of  the  school  days  the  child  is  in  the  street  or  in  the  home 
subject  to  no  control,  or  official  control  whatever. 

Commissioner  Hebberd. —  How  many  low  grade  cases  are  in 
ungraded  classes  ? 

Dr.  Baker. —  I  believe  that  Dr.  Goddard’s  statement  is  ap¬ 
proximately  correct,  because  I  think  his  opportunities  were  excel¬ 
lent  for  observing  and  he  estimates  that  there  are  about  15.000 
such  children  in  the  public  schools  of  the  city.  I  should  assume 
that  that  was  approximately  correct. 

I  think  the  function  of  our  schools  is  pedagogical.  I  think  they 
have  a  program  sufficiently  broad  for  them  to  live  up  to  at  the 
present  time.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  the  function  of  our  edu¬ 
cational  authorities  to  take  care  of  either  mental  or  physical  de¬ 
fects,  in  city  government. 

Commissioner  Hebberd. —  What  would  you  think  of  a  State 
system  that  took  charge  of  that  from  New  York  to  Buffalo  ? 
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Dr.  Baker. —  That  would  be  very  excellent.  It  would  be  almost 
necessary  to  be  State  work  because  the  establishment  of  institu¬ 
tions  on  any  broad  scale  would  not  be  confined  to  the  locality  of 
New  York  city;  that  is,  it  would  be  better  for  the  children  of  New 
York  city  if  they  were  sent  to  institutions  outside  of  New  York 
city.  I  would  recommend  that  the  whole  matter  be  made  a  sub¬ 
ject  of  State  control,  with  central  clearing  houses  and  provision 
for  sufficient  institutional  facilities  to  care  for  the  children  with 
true  mental  defect ;  and  second,  in  the  event  that  the  first  recom¬ 
mendation  is  not  followed,  1  would  suggest  that  the  board  of  edu¬ 
cation  in  this  city,  as  well  as  the  boards  of  education  in  smaller 
places,  be  given  adequate  facilities  for  subjecting  all  children  with 
suspected  mental  defect  to  a  complete  physical  examination,  with 
adequate  facilities  for  treatment,  so  that  the  differential  diagnosis 
between  their  mental  defect,  true  mental  defect  and  mental  defect 
dependent  upon  physical  defect  might  be  established. 

Dr.  Sidney^  E.  Goldstein  of  the  Social  Service  Department  of 
the  Free  Synagogue,  New  York  City: 

The  social  service  department  of  the  free  synagogue  has  been 
devoting  itself  since  1907  to  the  social  care  of  the  sick.  We  try 
to  study  these  cases  in  the  hope  of  adjusting  them  to  their  environ¬ 
ment,  to  their  problems,  their  life. 

Commissioner  Hebberd. —  Where  do  you  have  them  exam¬ 
ined,  where  do  you  test  their  mentality,  at  your  own  clinics  ? 

Dr.  Goldstein. —  No,  we  do  not  test  their  mentality  in  the 
clinics.  In  the  clinics  the  doctors  determine  whether  or  not  the 
patient  is  in  need  of  such  an  examination  and  then  we  send  the 
patient  to  the  clearing  house  in  order  to  determine  the  mental 
status  of  the  patient.  Then  we  get  a  report  from  the  clearing 
house,  and  that  has  been  satisfactory.  We  have  found  it  so.  We 
have  found  it  very  helpful. 

Commissioner  IIebberd. —  So  that  leaving  aside  entirely  any 
question  of  this  particular  clearing  house  you  feel  that  it  is  de¬ 
sirable  to  have  a  place  of  that  sort  where  these  people  can  be  care¬ 
fully  examined  and  tested  as  to  their  mental  status  ? 

Dr.  Goldstein. —  Very  much  so.  We  feel  that  it  is  very  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  some  place  to  which  we  can  send  these  people  and 
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where  they  will  receive  a  careful  and  thorough  examination  by 
experts  and  specialists  in  their  particular  work. 

Dr.  Ira  S.  Wile,  Member  of  Board  of  Education,  New  York 
City: 

Before  any  sentence  is  pronounced  upon  any  child  after 
the  facts  have  been  adjudged  in  the  light  of  all  the  information 
that  may  be  secured  through  probation  officers,  through  nurses, 
through  court  physicians  —  before  any  actual  decision  is  made 
there  should  be  a  pretty  thorough  understanding  —  not  as  the 
result  of  the  information  of  one  person,  hut  as  the  result  of  the 
co-ordination  of  the  opinions  of  many  persons  who  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  studying  the  individual  child  as  to  whether  or  not 
he  is  a  person  who  is  responsible  for  his  acts ;  whether  he  is  a 
person  who  is  mentally  defective  because  of  some  accident  which 
has  occurred,  or  whether  it  be  because  of  some  inherent  psy¬ 
chiatric  defect,  or  whether  it  be  due  to  some  optical  defect,  be¬ 
cause  many  a  child  who  is  psychiatrically  strabismatic,  it  is  caused 
by  optical  strabismus,  and  those  things  ought  to  be  made  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  examination  and  then  be  placed  into  action  in  our  juvenile 
courts. 

I  should  say  that  the  initial  place  for  the  consideration  of  the 
problem  of  mental  defectives  would  be  in  the  public  school  system. 
I  say  that  for  two  reasons.  In  the  first  place  education  has 
gotten  to  the  point  where  people  know  that  an  education  system 
is  for  the  purpose  of  educating.  They  are  anxious  to  have  the 
children  educated.  They  are  willing  to  have  the  children  edu¬ 
cated.  They  are  willing  to  send  them  to  a  public  school  system. 
Then  at  the  education  system,  once  the  parent  has  shown  co¬ 
operation  to  the  extent  of  sending  the  child  regardless  of  its 
mental  defect,  it  is  possible  to  have  a  grading  process  —  a  sieve  — 
call  it  a  mental  sieve  if  you  wish  —  those  with  large  mentalities 
will  go  through  here  and  those  with  small  mentalities  will  stay 
here,  and  they  will  be  graded,  and  it  is  the  result  of  actual  educa¬ 
tion  —  that  is  these  children  do  not  seem  to  make  as  excellent 
progress  as  this  group  of  children  —  wrhy  ? 
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D'r.  Charles  Bernstein,  Superintendent  Rome  State  Custodial 
Asylum : 

We  want  some  central  point,  maybe  several  central  points, 
where  we  can  send  the  doubtful  cases  for  study  and  observation, 
and  a  clearing  house  system  as  it  is  spoken  of.  I  know  that 
Ohio  is  the  only  state  today  that  has  made  any  definite  attempt 
to  do  it  as  a  state.  We  know  of  course  of  Dr.  Schlapp's  work 
in  New  York  with  his  clearing  house  at  the  Post  Graduate 
Hospital  and  we  know  of  several  school  systems  which  have  at¬ 
tempted  to  establish  something  in  the  nature  of  a  clearing  house 
which  has  not  worked  out  very  well.  In  Ohio  they  have  a  board 
of  control  which  controls  these  institutions  as  well  as  the  penal  in¬ 
stitutions  and  this  board  is  empowered  to  -create  an  examining 
board  or  clearing  house  system.  That  is  not  established  in  any  one 
place.  The  records  are  kept  at  Columbus.  They  can  sit  anywhere 
throughout  the  state.  Many  of  the  doubtful  cases  are  sent  to  the 
institution  at  Columbus,  O.,  for  the  feeble-minded  and  there  ex¬ 
amined.  Sometimes  the  authorities  at  the  school  for  the  feeble¬ 
minded  at  Columbus  are  asked  to  go  to  other  institutions  and  other 
places  to  examine  children.  However  we  find  the  real  thing  is 
to  keep  them  under  observation  for  some  little  time.  You  cannot 
tell  by  one  examination  of  half  a  day  or  a  day  or  an  hour  whether 
a  person,  a  border-line  case,  is  feeble-minded  or  not. 

The  clearing  house  problem  is  essentially  a  medical  problem. 
The  State  recognizes  it  with  insane  as  well  as  with  other  defective 
classes.  It  really  becomes  a  medical  problem  in  the  end  and  today 
with  our  increased  knowledge  of  the  conditions  of  the  internal 
secretions  as  controlling  development,  it  is  a  medical  problem 
naturally.  The  facts  are  easily  established  as  regards  various 
conditions  of  the  feeble-minded  and  possibly  the  educational  au¬ 
thorities  are  quite  sure  to  be  the  first  ones  to  find  the  doubtful  case, 
the  case  that  should  be  studied,  still  I  feel  their  duty  ends  there 
and  the  case  should  then  be  referred  to  some  very  definite  depart¬ 
ment  for  observation  and  study.  We  must  know  for  24  hours  a 
day  what  they  are  doing. 

Criminals  ought  to  be  examined  at  a  responsible  clearing  house, 
not  in  a  school  system  or  in  any  system  that  does  not  keep  them 
under  observation  for  24  hours  for  a  number  of  days  in  succession. 
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Practically  the  orphan  asylums  have  been  the  deciding  authority 
up  to  the  present  time.  1  think  in  Rochester  the  majority  op  the 
cases  today  go  to  the  public  school  system  and  find  their  way  to 
us,  as  they  are  well  organized  there. 

Secretary  jSTeustadt. —  Do  you  feel  that  the  examinations 
as  they  are  made  by  people  who  have  had  some  experience  with  the 
Binet  tests  are  sufficient  to  pass  on  a  child  ? 

Dr.  Bernstein. —  Eo,  it  is  only  indicative  of  a  delayed  de¬ 
velopment  or  abnormal  condition  or  condition  of  defectiveness. 

Mr.  Neustadt. —  And  it  really  requires  a  careful  examination 
of  some  medical  man  to  determine  what  that  is  to  do,  doesn’t  it  \ 

Dr.  Bernstein. —  Yes,  sir,  by  all  means. 

Dr.  Hamilton,  of  the  Utica  State  Hospital. 

Commissioner  iSchlapp. —  How  do  you  feel  about  these  ex¬ 
aminations  being  made  in  the  department  of  education  and  that 
the  commitments  be  made  from  the  department  of  education  ? 

Dr.  Hamilton. —  Unless  the  department  of  education  are 
further  developed  the  process  can  hardly  be  carried  to  the  end 
there.  It  is  my  feeling  that  the  time  is  coming  when  the  de-‘ 
partment  of  health  will  have  referred  to  it  that  problem  as  it  has 
now  the  care  of  the  insane  pending  commitment.  It  is  only 
within  the  last  two  or  three  years  that  the  health  officer  lias  been 
given  responsibility  for  the  care  of  the  insane  that  went  to  hos¬ 
pitals.  The  change  has  worked  admirably  for  the  patients,  and 
as  I  say  the  time  is  coming  when  the  same  thing  will  be  done 
with  the  feeble-minded.  That  will  involve  however  considerable 
development  in  the  department  of  health.  It  will  involve  their 
removal  from  politics  which  plays  a  very  large  part  in  smaller 
cities,  unfortunately,  and  some  temporary  machinery  will  very 
likely  have  to  be  devised  for  making  these  examinations  until 
such  time  as  departments  of  health  are  out  of  politics. 

Dr.  Earl  D.  Fuller,  of  the  State  Charities  Aid  Association: 

The  only  way  to  detect  the  feeble-minded  is  for  them  to  be 
detected  in  the  public  schools.  There  ought  to  be  a  way  ot  detect¬ 
ing  them  there,  while  the  teachers  might  possibly  be  aoie  to  sug¬ 
gest  that  certain  children  were  not  able  to  keep  up  with  their 
studies  with  othei  children,  they  would  not  possibly  be  able  to 
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say  they  were  defective  or  deficient  or  were  idiots,  but  some  one 
who  has  had  experience  with  the  class  of  children  would  be  able 
to  detect  them  and  they  could  be  placed  where  they  belong. 

Dr.  Schlapp. —  For  instance  if  there  was  at  this  institution, 
the  Rome  State  Custodial  Asylum  a  clearing  house  for  examina¬ 
tion,  don’t  you  feel  that  would  be  satisfactory  ? 

I3r.  F uller. —  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  good  idea. 

Dr.  Sciilapp. —  For  this  district  of  the  State  ? 

Dr.  Fuller. —  I  do.  I  do  not  see  why  it  should  not  he  made 
available  for  people  in  this  community.  I  think  the  suggestion 
of  Dr.  Hamilton  that  the  health  officer  be  placed  in  possession  of 
these  children  as  well  as  the  insane  would  be  a  very  excellent 
idea. 

Mr.  John  W.  Gilmore,  Agent  for  the  Elmira  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  and  Animals: 

Clearing  houses  would  be  very  desirable.  While  Dr.  Christian 
is  very  kind  and  gives  the  examination  freely  and  is  an  expert 
and  all  that  it  must  be  a  little  burdensome  for  him  to  do  this  work. 
He  has  to  volunteer  to  do  it,  and  of  course  while  we  appreciate  it, 
we  are  a  little  delicate  about  asking  him  to  make  the  examination, 
and  if  we  had  a  place  we  could  take  these  children  to  where  we 
were  at  liberty  to  take  them  by  law  it  would  be  a  relief,  not  only 
to  the  society  but  to  Dr.  Christian. 

Miss  Jeanette  McGregor,  Secretary  of  the  Social  Service 
Society  of  Coming: 

I  think  the  suggestion  you  made  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
morning  about  establishing  clearing  houses  throughout  the  State 
is  a  good  one,  because  it  brings  to  the  rural  communities  the  ad¬ 
vantages  they  do  not  have  and  the  advantages  which  the  large 
towns  do  have,  because  they  are  more  familiar  with  the  subject 
of  mental  deficiency  than  the  village  practitioner.  There  is 
one  thing  we  lack  in  Corning,  having  a  satisfactory  examination 
of  these  people.  We  do  not  have  it  and  if  there  was  a  clearing 
house  to  which  these  people  could  be  sent  for  observation,  or 
from  which  physicians  could  be  sent  out,  it  would  be  a  wonderful 
help,  and  I  feel  too  there  is  a  great  need  for  custodial  care, 
particularly  for  women  and  the  younger  girls  in  the  community 
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because  Corning  particularly  has  always  been  considered  an 
immoral  town  and  a  great  many  of  these  women  have  been 
people  who  we  find  have  been  deficient  mentally  and  we  have 
no  way  of  putting  our  fingers  on  them  or  doing  anything  with 
them.  It  might  be  possible  to  establish  small  colonies  where  these 
women  who  are  of  a  higher  grade,  not  low  grade  feeble-minded 
women,  can  be  made  self-supporting  under  proper  direction,  and 
in  that  way  be  no  expense  to  the  State,  and  the  State  be  protected 
against  them. 

Dr.  L.  Wright,  of  the  State  Agricultural  and  Industrial  School 
at  Industry : 

It  has  long  been  known  in  a  general  way  that  we  were  re¬ 
ceiving  in  the  school,  the  State  industrial  school,  boys  whose 
intelligence  was  greatly  below  par,  a  number  distinctly  feeble¬ 
minded.  During  the  past  decade  a  number  of  systems  for  test¬ 
ing  intelligence  have  been  brought  forward.  The  best  of  those 
so  far  as  known  to  date  for  our  work  is  that  formulated  by 
Professors  Binet  and  (Simon  of  France  and  modified  to  American 
needs  by  Dr.  II.  H.  Goddard  of  the  Vineland,  X.  J.  Training 
School.  The  mind  develops  from  infancy  to  the  adult  just  as 
does  the  body,  and  there  are  signs  of  this  such  as  tiie  eruption  of 
the  teeth,  signs  of  puberty  or  signs  of  bodily  development.  There 
are  some  also  whose  mental  development  stops  at  various  ages, 
just  as  some  people’s  physical  ceases  when  adult  is  reached,  i.  e., 
a  boy  may  be  physically  developed  to  fourteen  and  by  a  series  of 
questions  and  tests  brought  out  by  these  men  ana  tested  on 
thousands  of  normal  children,  it  can  be  shown  that  he  can  only 
do  those  correctly  up  to  the  age  of  ten  years.  Goddard  has  form¬ 
ulated  the  rule  that  every  child  who  is  two  years  old  or  more  back¬ 
ward  up  to  the  physical  age  of  nine,  is  probably  feeble-minded, 
while  a  child  above  nine  in  a  physical  age  retardation  must  be  at 
least  three  years  or  more  before  he  can  be  called  feeble-minded. 

To  get  the  proper  results  with  these  tests  several  things  are 
necessary : 

1.  To  have  the  subject- alone  with  the  examinei. 

2.  Examiner  and  subject  should  not  be  fatigued.  (Testing 
should  if  possible  be  done  in  the  morning.) 
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3.  Tlie  examiner  and  the  one  tested  should  be  at  their  ease. 
(With  the  younger  children  it  is  well  to  take  the  tests  as  a 
game. ) 

4.  Physical  defects  should  be  taken  into  consideration  in  the 
final  marking.  An  apparently  low  grade  subject  is  often  found 
to  he  suft’ering  from  defective  vision  or  hearing. 

(Copy  of  our  tests  can  be  had  on  request.) 

In  marking  according  to  these  tests  the  boy  is  started  at  an  age 
at  which  he  answers  the  questions  with  ease,  and  is  worked  up  to 
the  point  or  age  where  he  answers  all  but  one.  He  is  given  an 
additional  year  for  each  five  correct  answers  or  tests  accomplished 
beyond  this  one-miss  age. 


The  results  follow : 
Normal . 

1  year  retarded  .... 

2  years  retarded.  .  .  . 

3  years  retarded.  .  .  . 

4  years  retarded .... 

5  years  retarded.  .  .  . 
G  years  retarded.  .  .  . 
7  years  retarded.  .  .  . 
9  years  retarded .... 


201 

116 

81 

56 

44 

33 

10 

3 

2 


Over  one-third  of  the  boys  entering  the  school  were  foreign, 
i.  e.  while  they  were  not  necessarily  born  abroad,  they  spoke  with 
an  accent  and  in  some  cases  an  interpreter  was  needed  to  bring 
out  the  results.  This  must  be  taken  into  consideration  in  inter¬ 
preting  the  following  results,  which  show  first  the  American  boys 
351  in  number,  then  the  foreign  195 : 

American  Foreign 


Normal  (same  mental  and  physical  age) .  162  39 

1  year  retarded .  86  30 

2  years  retarded .  37  44 

3  years  retarded . 27  29 

4  years  retarded .  18  26 

5  years  retarded .  13  20 
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American  Foreign 


6  years  retarded .  5  6 

7  years  retarded .  1  1 

9  years  retarded .  2  0 


Among  the  foreign  were,  Polish  112,  Italian  70,  Jewish  10, 
Greek  3,  Syrian,  Danish,  Russian  and  Finn,  each  1. 

Of  the  546  boys  tested  36.8  per  cent,  are  mentally  at  age. 

Of  the  351  Americans  46.1  per  cent,  are  mentally  at  age. 

Of  the  195  distinct  nationalities  20  per  cent,  are  at  age. 

Of  the  boys  who  are  at  age  or  1  and  2  years  retarded,  72.7  per 
cent.,  Americans  78  per  cent.;  other  nationalities,  57  per  cent. 

These  boys  are  according  to  the  authorities  in  the  hopeful  class. 
They  may  all  by  proper  educational  and  vocational  training  and 
the  removal  of  phyical  defects  be  brought  up  to  or  near  the 
normal. 

The  boys  who  are  according  to  this  classification  three  years  or 
more  retarded  show  the  following  percentages: 

Totals  27  per  cent. ;  Americans  17  per  cent. ;  other  nationali¬ 
ties,  42  per  cent. 

Taking  into  consideration  that  at  present  unavoidable  -inaccu¬ 
racy  of  the  test  as  applied  to  the  foreign  or  boys  of  distinct  nation¬ 
alities,  it  can  be  roughly  estimated  that  twenty  per  cent,  of  the 
inmates  of  this  institution  are  three  or  more  years  retarded 
mentally.  This  means  according  to  Dr.  Goddard  that  these  boys 
are  feeble-minded,  or  are  “  unable  to  take  care  of  their  affairs 
or  conduct  themselves  with  ordinary  prudence.” 

Also  according  to  Dr.  Goddard  it  has  been  shown  that  fifty-seven 
per  cent,  of  feeble-mindedness  is  hereditary.  It  is  also  claimed 
that  the  feeble-minded  are  approximately  twice  as  prolific  as  the 
normal  minded  person.  It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  these  boys 
should  not  be  confined  in  any  penal  institution,  or  in  any  correc¬ 
tional  home,  but  in  some  colony,  not  for  one  or  two  years,  and 
then  turned  out  on  society,  but  they  should  be  kept  happily  aud 
profitably  employed  under  constant  supervision  during  their 
entire  lives. 

If  the  boys  of  this  kind  are  to  be  kept  at  Industry,  two  cottages 
under  those  who  have  had  scientific  training  in  the  care  and 
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teaching  of  the  feeble-minded  should  be  provided.  Very  little 
academic  instruction  and  that  of  an  elementary  and  useful  practi¬ 
cal  character,  but  most  of  the  time  working  with  their  hands, 
so  that,  if  they  must  be  paroled,  they  will  be  trained  in  useful  pur¬ 
suits  as  far  as  their  limited  mentality  will  allow  them  to  assimilate 
the  same.  We  will  also  be  able  to  study  them  individually  with 
a  view  of  using  some  of  the  glandular  secretions  such  as  thy¬ 
roid,  pitruitrin,  etc.,  for  which  much  is  being  claimed  in  cases 
of  this  kind. 

There  are  then  roughly  two  sources  from  which  the  antisocial 
spring : 

Environment;  Hereditary;  Physical  defect;  Mental  defect. 

It  is  my  profound  hope  that  the  State  will,  to  use  a  homely 
phrase  “  get  busy  ”  and  allow  us  to  remedy  as  far  as  they  are 
remediable,  all  of  them. 

How  suppose  the  boy  has  broken  one  of  the  State’s  laws.  He 
is  paroled,  for  six  months.  He  again  offends  the  State.  He  is 
sent  to  one  of  the  farm  colonies  for  a  year,  provided  his  conduct 
warrants  his  parole  at  this  time.  When  he  arrives  he  is  cleaned 
physically  and  before  he  leaves  the  institution  an  earnest  effort 
is  made  to  clean  him  mentally  and  morally. 

The  causes  of  delinquency  are  very  numerous.  Some  are  easily 
correctible,  others  are  more  difficult,  and  still  others  are  im¬ 
possible  of  correction. 

Among  the  causes  of  juvenile  delinquency  are  the  physical: 

Adenoids. — The  boy  cannot  get  properly  cleansed  and  moistened 
air  into  his  lungs,  but  has  to  take  it  raw  through  the  mouth  instead 
of  the  proper  channel,  the  nose.  He  cannot  learn  as  easily  as  the 
others,  and  is  scolded  therefore.  His  eyes  wander  through  the 
school  window  into  the  great  outdoors  and  at  the  first  opportunity 
he  skips  school.  Looks  upon  the  truant  officer  and  the  policeman 
as  his  enemy,  and  joins  the  ranks  of  the  antisocial,  and  the  local 
gang  off  rowdies.  Of  the  546  boys  examined  for  admission  to  the 
State  school  at  Industry  just  100  suffered  from  this  defect.  As 
the  average  age  at  admission  to  the  school  is  13.6  years  the 
mischief  has  in  a  great  part  been  done,  and  the  boy  is  a  confirmed 
mouth  breather,  and  liis  face  has  been  permanently  deformed. 
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I  am  sorry  to  see  so  large  a  number  of  boys  coining  to  us  from 
orphan  asylums  with  these  defects  uncorrected.  Medical  inspec¬ 
tion  of  schools  which  is  now  being  undertaken  thoroughly  through¬ 
out  the  State  will  to  a  great  extent  remedy  this  trouble,  and  I  hope 
that  this  inspection  will  extend  to  the  orphan  asylums  as  well 
as  the  public  schools. 

Enlarged  and  Diseased  Tonsils. —  These  occur  often  with  the 
adenoids,  and  besides  rendering  breathing  difficult,  diseased  ton¬ 
sils  are  breeders  for  the  staphylococcus  or  common  pus  germ,  the 
diphtheria  baccillus,  and  other  deleterious  bacteria.  Diseased  ton¬ 
sils  have  been  within  the  past  ten  years  shown  to  be  in  many  cases 
the  exciting  cause  of  acute  articular  rheumatism,  seventy-live  per 
cent,  of  which  cases  are  accompanied  by  heart  disease.  Which 
means  periodical  sickness  and  loss  of  jobs,  loafing  at  the  corner, 
crime. 

Deviated  Septum. —  Due  to  malformation  at  or  before  birth, 
or  injury  to  the  nose  thereafter,  the  dividing  partition  of  the 
nose  becomes  out  of  shape,  too  far  to  one  side  or  the  other,  often 
impinging  on  one  side  or  the  other  of  the  nasal  cavity.  This 
stops  the  drainage  of  the  frontal  or  maxillary  sinus,  which  often 
becomes  filled  with  pus,  and  causes  difficult  breathing  and  sick¬ 
ness.  This  is  a  rarer  defect  than  the  others  only  two  of  the  boys 
being  markedly  deformed  in  this  way. 

Defective  Vision. —  This  it  quite  common.  Fifty -five  cases 
being  discovered  in  this  series.  The  writer  was  one  of  those  who 
could  not  see  the  blackboard  from  his  seat  and  was  scolded  for 
inattention,  until  parental  common  sense  prompted  a  visit  to 
the  oculist,  after  which  the  world  cleared  up,  and  normal  vision 
was  attained.  Crossed  eyes  are  quite  common  among  the  young. 
Can  be  corrected  by  glasses  or  operation. 

Defective  Hearing. —  Rarer  in  this  series  than  visual  defect, 
but  just  as  serious  a  handicap  to  proper  advancement  in  school. 
Often  caused  bv  adenoids  blocking  up  the  eustachian  tube,  or  tube 
leading  from  the  throat  to  the  ear. 

Hernia. —  Ten  cases  found  in  546  examined.  Makes  danger¬ 
ous  any  heavy  work.  Early  and  small  can  be  corrected  by  truss. 
Later  the  larger  hernias  are  only  to  be  corrected  by  operation, 
which  is  often  refused  by  the  parents. 
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Speech  Defects. — Stammering  is  often  found  in  the  young.  It 
makes  them  an  object  of  ridicule  to  their  fellows,  and  their  nerv¬ 
ous  efforts  to  overcome  the  defect  is  a  pitiable  sight.  This  can 
be  overcome  by  proper  attention  to  the  boy’s  habits,  avoidance  of 
excitement  and  stimulants,  and  is  often  outgrown.  One  case,  a 
very  marked  one  was  absolutely  cured  by  the  removal  of  the 
enormous  tonsils  in  this  school. 

We  have  one  deaf  mute  boy  in  the  school  at  the  present  time. 
A  very  common  defect,  and  one  with  grave  prognosis  if  neglected, 
is  phimosis,  or  adherent  foreskin.  The  writer's  opinion  is  that 
all  male  children  should  be  circumcised.  At  puberty  the  boy  is 
normally  nervous,  and  if  at  this  time  he  is  bothered  by  some 
irritation  all  the  time  from  the  sexual  center,  it  may  be  and  often 
times  is  the  last  straw  which  is  the  leading  factor  which  turns 
him  into  state  care.  Circumcision  will  also  greatly  lessen  the 
liability  of  venereal  diseases.  Two  hundred  and  fifty-five  of  these 
operations  were  done  at  our  school  during  the  year,  and  more 
would  have  been  done  had  there  been  room  in  the  hospital. 

Varicocele  is  another  defect  which  is  responsible  for  a  great 
deal  of  nervousness  and  instability  in  our  boys.  Twenty  of  these 
were  found.  Of  the  other  defects,  enlarged  thyroid,  and  in- 
descended  testes,  both  are  uncorrectible,  also  epilepsy,  two  cases  in 
our  series. 

I  think  it  is  a  fine  idea  to  have  clearing  houses  throughout  the 
State  and  in  connection  with  that  we  should  also  have  a  hospital 
to  correct  the  defect  and  give  the  boys  a  chance  before  they  are 
put  in  any  institution.  Before  a  boy  is  put  on  probation  by  the 
court,  if  he  has  defective  vision,  or  hearing,  or  anything  that  is 
correctable,  it  should  be  done  before  he  is  allowed  out  on  parole. 

Miss  Alberta  Smith,  United  Charities  of  Rochester: 

I  feel  that  there  should  be  some  way  of  examining  the  adults, 
especially  young  mothers  where  there  are  feeble-minded  children 
in  the  family  and  a  prospect  of  an  increase  in  the  family;  there 
is  no  way  of  breaking  up  the  family  because  we  have  no  evidence 
on  which  to  break  it  up  and  no  power  to  break  it  up.  Many  of 
these  women  are  as  good  mothers  as  can  be  expected. 
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Dr.  Edward  L.  Hanes,  Clinic  of  the  General  Hospital, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  (Nerve  Clinic  Out  Patient  Department) : 

The  cases  that  come  to  us  are  of  the  general  nervous  types,  not 
confined  to  children.  We  had  a  case  of  a  young  woman  of  six¬ 
teen  or  seventeen  who  passed  from  the  high  school  where  she  was 
a  young  women  who  was  completely  devoid  of  morals,  no  moral 
sense.  She  came  under  that  rather  rare  type  of  defectives,  a  moral 
imbecile. 

Commissioner  Hebbeijd. —  What  would  you  think  of  this  sug¬ 
gestion  that  has  been  made  to  us  of  trying  to  get  the  State  to  estab¬ 
lish  clearing  houses  throughout  the  entire  State,  not  a  great  many 
of  those,  but  a  few  convenient  to  the  large  centers  of  population, 
from  which  experts  could  be  sent  out  to  diagnose  suspected  cases, 
and  in  some  instances  the  cases  that  were  very  doubtful  could  be 
brought  into  the  clearing  house  and  kept  under  observation  for 
the  time ;  what  would  you  think  of  that  as  the  proper  method  ? 

Dr.  Hanes.— The  last  point  that  you  bring  up  to  my  mind  is 
extremely  necessary,  necessary  in  this  very  necessary  way  of  doing 
things;  that  is,  you  have  got  to  have  these  cases  where  you  can 
watch  them  and  observe  them ;  you  cannot  determine  feeble¬ 
mindedness,  not  adequately  to  my  mind,  and  send  it  among  others 
on  the  basis  of  the  Binet  test,  especially  if  they  come  within  the 
delinquent  class,  and  I  think  the  whole  idea  of  a  clearing  house 
is  extremely  essential,  especially  when  there  are  selected  cases  — 
not  every  case  that  comes,  perhaps  — -  it  may  not  be  necessary  — 
but  where  selected  cases  can  be  held  under  observation.  That  is 
the  greatest  difficulty  I  have.  They  will  come  from  the  school, 
telling  me  a  story  of  the  home  life  perhaps.  The  home  life  may 
he  very  bad,  the  conditions  there,  the  lack  of  discipline  on  the 
part  of  the  parents,  the  parents  themselves  of  a  very  low  grade 
of  mentality,  and  then  in  the  school  the  child  does  not  do  well, 
and  it  is  a  very  difficult  thing  for  me  to  pass  on  such  a  case.  Of 
course,  our  clinic  is  not  very  active  for  the  carrying  on  of  the 
Binet  test.  T  feel  that  the  school  should  have  done  that.  I  do 
feel,  however,  that  that  element  of  having  the  clearing  house  as  a 
place  for  observation  is  a  very,  very  necessary  thing. 

One  further  thought  occurs  to  me  in  regard  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  places  you  speak  of,  and  that  is,  I  have  been  very 
much  impressed  with  the  records  of  our  courts,  dealing  as  they 
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do  with  men  who  manifestly  have  something  wrong  with  them 
from  the  nature  of  the  crimes  they  have  committed  which  have 
been  specified  and  run  through  our  newspapers,  and  no  man  can 
read  them  who  knows  anything  about  mental  diseases  or  defective¬ 
ness,  it  seems  to  me  that  a  clearing  house  with  some  one  to  take 
up  that  kind  of  work  might  necessarily  make  an  index  of  the 
defectives  that  must  remain  outside  of  the  institution.  A  great 
many  of  them,  as  you  have  said  in  my  hearing,  cannot  go  to  the 
institutions,  and  that  would  be  impossible  if  there  were  any  such 
number  as  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand.  We  could  not  do  it. 
There  are,  however,  great  potentialities  for  crime  by  delinquents 
that  we  should  keep  an  index  of.  There  are  a  number  of  cases 
that  have  occurred  in  our  community  in  the  last  few  years  where 
it  seems  we  have  not  made  any  effort  to  deal  with  them  and  1  feel 
very  strong  about  the  clearing  house,  and  we  should  do  some  work 
to  find  out  about  it. 

Father  O’Neil,  Rochester,  N.  Y. : 

I  think  we  are  tending  too  much  to  simplify  the  answers 
to  difficult  questions.  That  is,  we  always  look  for  simple 
answers  for  crime.  If  a  person  is  guilty  of  crime  it  is 
easy  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  he  is  not  morally 
responsible.  Now  many  of  these  persons  that  I  believe 
are  not  mentally  defective  are  close  to  it,  but  the  tendency  in 
modern  days  is  to  seek  excuses  for  crime.  If  many  of  these  per¬ 
sons  that  are  guilty  of  these  crimes  that  are  spoken  of  here  in 
early  life  had  received  the  moral  and  religious  training  that  they 
should  have  received,  in  other  words  if  their  consciences  had  been 
properly  trained,  I  think  many  of  them  would  have  avoided  these 
things  that  we  are  complaining  of  now.  If  the  child  had  not  had 
this  moral  training  put  into  him,  and  of  course  the  object  of  edu¬ 
cation  is  character  building,  and  if  we  eliminate  from  character 
building  the  most  important  factor  which  is  necessary  for  this 
moral  training,  of  course  society  is  going  to  suffer. 

Hon.  B.  M.  Stephens,  Judge  of  the  County  Court,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.: 

It  is  very  important,  and  it  is  so  obvious  that  it  ought  not 
to  be  said  possibly  —  that  there  should  be  no  suggestion  even  that 
a  child  is  defective  until  the  very  last  test  that  is  possible  to  be 
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applied,  has  been  applied,  and  the  conclusion  is  inevitable.  T 
have  sometimes  thought  that  was  one  of  the  dangers  we  need,  to 
guard  against,  that  is  stamping  a  child  as  perhaps  defective  when 
it  might  be  just  backwardness  due  to  other  conditions  entirely. 
A  great  deal  is  being  done  here,  doubtless,  as  Superintendent 
Week  will  tell  you,  in  Rochester,  which  is  of  tremendous  help 
and  benefit  for  those  who  have  finally  determined  what  to  do  with 
the  child. 

Mr.  Castlemen,  President  of  the  Board  of  Education,  Roches¬ 
ter,  Y.  Y. : 

I  heartily  agree  with  the  idea  of  the  clearing  house.  There 
is  no  question  of  the  necessity  of  that  machinery  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  degree  of  mentality  of  these  children,  and  there  is  no 
question  about  the  division  of  the  delinquent  from  the  dependents. 

Dr.  Lucius  L.  Button,  Rochester,  Y.  Y. : 

In  the  first  place  I  am  very  much  inclined  to  favor  the  plan 
that  they  are  working  on  in  Ohio.  They  plan  there  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  psychological  research  institution,  and  great  emphasis 
is  laid  on  the  matter  of  diagnosis.  I  think  we  cannot  be  too  care¬ 
ful  in  the  diagnosis  of  all  these  cases.  In  that  institution  they 
plan  to  have  a  child  examined  by  a  skilled  man,  bv  a  psychologist, 
and  if  necessary  by  a  psychiatrist.  lie  will  have  an  examination 
by  a  nose  and  throat  man,  or  an  eye  and  ear  man  and  for  any 
reason  deemed  desirable  lie  will  be  given  a  Wasserman  test. 

This  will  be  in  all  cases  of  children  who  come  to  courts,  to 
determine  if  there  is  a  deficiency  or  some  other  thing.  Many  of 
the  backward  cases  appear  to  be  deficient  when  they  are  not  so. 
Besides  all  this  work  done  on  the  child  itself,  they  have  the  field 
worker  who  goes  into  the  home,  goes  into  the  neighborhood,  and 
tries  to  find  out  what  the  environmental  factors  of  this  child's 
history  are.  They  plan  to  have  a  commission  of  about  five  men, 
I  believe,  who  will  pass  by  a  sort  of  jury  system,  upon  the  thing 
that  is  most  desirable  for  the  child  under  consideration.  It  is  a 
good  deal  of  a  task  to  impose  the  responsibility  of  the  decision  that 
may  change  the  whole  life  of  that  child  upon  any  one  man.  1  think 
if  you  can  spread  it  and  have  experts  who  are  trained  in  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  actual  condition,  you  are  going  to  help  solve  the 
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thing  properly  and  in  a  great  degree.  It  may  be  that  the  child 
under  consideration  needs  nothing  but  some  charitable  help  in  the 
family  to  rehabilitate  the  family.  It  needs  more  food,  and  what  a 
good  cook  can  give.  It  may  be  the  child  is  not  feeble,  but  had 
adenoids,  or  perhaps  needs  eye  glasses.  If  he  cannot  see  well  he 
does  not  do  good  work,  or  it  may  be  that  the  child  has  parents  who 
are  improper  guardians.  With  some  children  pleasant  society 
would  be  used  in  placing  these  otherwise  good  children  in  a  good 
environment  and  not  necessarily  in  an  institution.  It  may  be  that 
the  child  should  go  to  an  epileptic  colony  or  correctional  institu¬ 
tion  or  to  some  open  air  school  or  to  some  feeble-minded  institution, 
or  perhaps  be  placed  in  some  special  class  in  school.  In  other 
words,  I  believe  very  greatly  in  the  jury  idea  of  establishing  a 
diagnosis;  also  in  the  jury  idea  of  helping  to  properly  determine 
the  right  form  of  treatment  to  be  administered  to  each  child  under 
consideration.  It  is  a  great  and  grave  responsibility  for  any  one 
man  to  assume  knowledge  sufficient  to  settle  definitely  and  satis¬ 
factorily  all  of  these  conditions  involved  in  the  consideration  of 
most  of  these  cases. 

I  believe  that  the  commitments  to  institutions  should  be  made 
in  the  form  like  the  lunacy  commitments.  I  believe  they  should 
be  passed  upon  preferably  by  some  such  clinic  as  I  have  outlined 
at  the  first,  not  by  any  one  man  if  you  can  help  it,  and  that  finally 
that  evidence  should  be  submitted  to  some  proper  legal  body  and 
agree  on  a  commitment  and  that  the  commitment  should  be  legal 
and  binding  at  the  will  of  the  State.  I  do  not  believe  they  should 
be  allowed  to  escape  from  custodial  care  at  the  request  of  the  par¬ 
ents  who  are  so  often  absolutely  unfit  to  determine  whether  a  child 
should  be  kept  there,  and  oftentimes  unfit  to  give  the  child  proper 
care. 

Speaking  of  the  case  that  was  cited  by  Judge  Stephens  to-day, 
without  having  made  a  careful  examination,  judging  largely  from 
the  questioning  of  the  matter  in  regard  to  this  girl  that  was  under 
consideration,  it  almost  seemed  to  me  that  the  mother  was  a  lower 
type  than  the  child.  The  mother  told  me  she  could  read  quite 
some,  but  she  couldn’t  read  none.  The  girl  could  read  postal 
cards,  which  is  not  of  itself  any  great  evidence  of  value,  but  on 
the  whole  I  judged  that  the  girl  was  perhaps  of  greater  age  men- 
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tally  than  the  mother.  The  father  was  a  decidedly  neuropathic 
type;  and  to  leave  the  child  with  such  parents  is  unwise  and 
vicious,  I  think.  It  is  wrong  for  these  people  to  be  able  to  take  a 
child  out  of  an  institution.  The  child  should  be  placed  there  by 
the  proper  legal  authority  and  stay  there  so  long  as  it  is  for  the 
good  of  the  State. 

J edge  Gillet,  Magistrate  Local  Police  Court,  Rochester,  N.  Y. : 

T  am  a  magistrate  of  the  local  police  court,  and  before  me  in 
the  past  years  there  have  been  some  7,000  cases.  My  jurisdic¬ 
tion  extends  to  all  misdemeanors  and  all  violations  of  city  ordi¬ 
nances,  and  we  hold  for  the  grand  jury  in  felony  cases.  1  have 
original  jurisdiction  in  the  manner  of  misdemeanors.  I  welcome 
the  advent  of  your  commission,  and  I  am  very  heartily  in  favor 
of  the  purposes  for  which  you  are  organized.  We  have  a  good 
many  cases  of  sexual  perversion  brought  before  us  under  that 
section  of  the  Penal  Code  prohibiting  the  corruption  of  the  morals 
of  the  children.  It  has  occurred  to  me  that  when  these  cases 
were  brought  before  me  that  must  be  due  to  some  mental  defection. 
I  am  not  an  alienist  or  a  physiologist.  I  cannot  diagnose  these 
cases.  The  only  thing  I  can  do  is  to  send  the  defendant  to  a  peni¬ 
tentiary  as  a  deterrent  to  others.  The  oidy  way  we  can  deter¬ 
mine  the  mental  status  of  these  persons  is  to  send  them  to  the 
county  hospital  to  be  examined  by  our  police  officers  and  a  local 
physician.  I  imagine  the  examinations  given  are  only  cursory, 
nothing  asked  of  their  family  history,  and  some  of  the  people  are 
sent  back  as  perfectly  normal,  and  some  T  know,  from  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  what  they  have  been  doing,  cannot  be  normal.  I  have 
jurisdiction  of  girls  and  boys  from  sixteen  upwards,  between  the 
ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty-one.  There  are  many  of  what  seem 
to  me  to  be  feeble-minded  girls,  they  are  the  victims  of  men,  as  a 
feeble-minded  girl  will  always  be  in  most  communities  a  victim 
of  a  certain  class  of  men.  We  have  no  adequate  or  proper  place 
to  send  these  feeble-minded  prostitutes.  We  have  one  notorious 
family  here  who  are  defectives,  where  the  mother  and  two  or 
three  daughters  and  two  sons  all  live  in  one  or  two  rooms,  and  the 
brothers  and  sisters  cohabit  together.  They  come  to  us  frequently, 
and  we  have  no  place  to  send  them  except  to  the  penitentiary,  but 
there  is  a  class  that  should  be  segregated  and  kept  from  reproducing 
themselves. 
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We  have  some  cases  of  arson  evidently  performed  by  people 
who  are  mental  defectives. 

Dr.  Franklin  W.  Bock,  Rochester,  Y.  Y. : 

Probably  most  cases  of  backwardness  are  due  primarily 
to  some  physical  defect  which  makes  it  impossible  for 
the  child  to  take  advantage  of  the  machinery  of  education 
which  is  set  before  it.  Yow,  the  point  is,  where  does 
backwardness  and  where  does  feeble-mindedness  begin,  and 
the  physical  defects  of  these  border-line  cases,  it  seems  to  me, 
are  very  important.  Undoubtedly,  we  have  had  cases  in  the  schools 
of  Rochester  which  have  been  diagnosed  by  reputable  physicians 
as  being  feeble-minded,  which  upon  examination  and  treatment  for 
these  physical  defects  have  been  made  comparatively  normal. 
I  think  that  is  the  attitude  which  Dr.  Bernstein  at  Rome  takes 
in  the  matter.  I  talked  with  him  several  years  ago  about  it,  and 
he  told  me  of  a  number  of  cases  that  had  been  sent  there  after 
competent  examination  as  feeble-minded,  which,  after  treatment 
there,  had  been  sent  home  as  practically  normal.  We  have  had 
a  lot  of  backward  children  who  have  been  suffering  from  physical 
defects,  and  especially  deafness.  Of  course,  deafness  and  bad  eyes 
close  the  port  of  entry  for  education,  and  the  child  becomes  after  a 
few  years  benumbed  and  very  often  seems  feeble-minded  when  it 
is  not. 

Miss  Emma  Case,  Visiting  Teacher  of  the  Public  Schools, 
Rochester,  Y.  Y. : 

I  have  been  visiting  in  the  homes  of  the  girls  of  our 
public  schools  that  are  problems,  with  the  effort  to  give  them 
as  good  a  training  as  possible,  and  to  keep  them  in  school.  The 
thing  that  has  been  very  noticeable  is  the  need  of  some  place  for 
retaining  these  girls  for  observation  so  that  we  can  see  whether  it 
is  home  environment  or  physical  defect  or  mental.  Of  the  four 
hundred  girls  that  I  have  become  acquainted  with  within  the  last 
year,  fifty,  I  think,  have,  through  examination,  proved  to  be  sub¬ 
normal  girls.  They  are  largely  of  the  dangerous  border-line  type, 
because  they  are  attractive  and  frequent  our  moving  shows,  and 
are  very  easily  led  astray.  Three  of  these  girls  have  had  to  be 
placed  in  institutions  because  they  have  already  been  led  astray. 
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Dr.  Allen,  United  Social  Workers  of  Rochester,  H.  Y. : 

I  think  that  most  of  the  active  workers  here  that  I  know  any¬ 
thing  about,  felt  that  we  should  have  examiners  in  our  courts, 
and  at  that  time  I  made  a  little  examination  of  some  of  the  cases 
in  the  police  court  and  in  the  county  court,  with  the  result  that 
they  were  found  to  be  decidedly  feeble-minded.  There  were  two 
girls  of  nineteen  years  of  age  who  were  arrested  in  a  raid,  and 
whom  we  found  out  left  school  in  the  third  grade,  and  who  had 
since  gone  on  from  one  condition  to  another.  They  were  each 
sentenced  to  six  months  in  a  reformatory  institution,  which  was 
not  as  we  considered  an  adequate  disposal  of  these  cases,  and  the 
conclusion  was  that  we  needed  better  examination  here,  but  upon 
consideration  of  the  question  it  was  found  that  after  we  did  have 
the  examination  we  had  no  place  to  send  them.  That  was  at 
once  the  obstacle  that  we  met.  The  matter  was  dropped  for  the 
time  hoping  that  this  commission  would  take  it  up  eventually. 

IIon.  George  E.  Judge,  of  the  Children’s  Court,  Buffalo: 

I  think  that  all  children  whose  examination  shows  them  to  be 
mentally  retarded  ought  to  be  sent  to  a  clearing  house  and  placed 
under  observation  for  a  period  of  time  so  that  it  can  be  finally 
determined  by  specialists  in  this  line  where  the  children  shall 
ultimately  be  sent.  Most  of  our  children  are  of  foreign  parentage. 
There  are  100,000  Polish  people  in  Buffalo,  about 40,000  Italians, 
about  15,000  Hungarians,  numbering  these  three  races  of  people, 
one-third  of  the  population  of  Buffalo.  The  use  of  the  Binet  tests 
shows  many  of  these  Polish  children  to  be  retarded,  but  in  my 
judgment  this  is  largely  accounted  for  by  lack  of  food.  Half  of 
these  children  don’t  get  enough  to  eat.  Another  thing  is  their 
system  of  education.  They  are  sent  to  these  Polish  parochial 
schools,  and  kept  there  until  they  are  twelve  years  of  age  in  many 
cases.  Tn  some  of  these  schools  very  little  English  is  taught,  so 
that  the  child  leaves  school  terribly  handicapped,  and  is  compelled 
to  enter  the  public  school  under  the  compulsory  education  law, 
and  is  placed  way  down  in  the  second  and  third  grades  with  babies, 
large  Polish  boys  and  girls.  They  become  discouraged  at  this 
condition  and  remain  away  from  school  and  are  classed  truants. 
They  are  caught  and  placed  in  the  truant  school.  They  leave  the 
truant  school  after  a  residence  of  about  six  weeks,  go  back  to  the 
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same  condition,  and  nobody  can  compel  them  to  go  to  school.  They 
find  their  way  into  the  railroad  yards,  become  car  burglars,  are 
sent  first  to  the  industrial  schools,  next  to  Elmira  Reformatory, 
next  to  State’s  Prison  and  their  whole  life  is  spent  largely  in 
State’s  Prison  because  they  were  not  given  a  chance  in  the  early 
part  of  their  lives. 

Hon.  Frank  E.  Wade,  Member  of  State  Prison  Commission 
and  State  Probation  Commission,  Buffalo: 

Mr.  Cooley,  chief  probation  officer  of  the  county  court 
which  has  jurisdiction  over  felonies  and  major  crimes, 
conies  in  contact  with  all  the  inmates  of  the  Erie  county 
jail  and  investigates  them  before  sentence  is  imposed.  He 
estimates  that  about  ten  per  cent,  of  his  cases  are  men¬ 
tally  defective.  The  chief  probation  officer  of  the  city  court 
through  which  passes  a  great  flood  of  cases  of  inebriety  and  dis¬ 
orderly  conduct  and  minor  crimes,  estimates  three  per  cent,  of  these 
cases  are  mentally  defective.  In  the  children’s  court  it  was  esti¬ 
mated  that  40  per  cent  are  mentally  defective  or  retarded  and  that 
from  15  to  25  per  cent  are  feeble-minded,  if  there  is  such  a  dis¬ 
tinction.  I  think  that  delay  will  be  had  in  getting  at  practical 
results  if  too  large  claims  are  made  as  to  the  number  of  the  de¬ 
linquents  who  are  mentally  defective.  The  borderline  cases  cer¬ 
tainly  ought  first  to  be  taken  up,  and  this  special  work  in  regard 
to  institutions  should  be  directed  to  those  cases.  The  mentally 
defective  problem  is  undoubtedly  the  great  problem,  the  funda¬ 
mental  problem  that  is  underlying  delinquency  and  poverty,  and  it 
must  be  differentiated,  and  some  conclusion  must  be  arrived  at 
as  to  what  percentage  of  the  mentally  defective  go  into  crime  as 
compared  with  the  small  per  centage  that  get  along  all  right  in 
their  life.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  higher  grades  of  the  men¬ 
tally  defective  live  and  die  good,  respectable  people  in  their  life, 
but  there  is  a  class  which  I  have  observed  in  our  prisons,  that 
ought  not  to  be  there1,  the  borderline  cases,  and  I  personally  am 
convinced  that  this  problem  ought  to  be  taken  up  without  delay 
by  the  State,  and  a  beginning  made  to  establish  clearing  houses, 
or  at  least  one  clearing  house  where  the  cases  can  be  sent  for  ob¬ 
servation,  and  that  there  be  established  an  institution  for  the  men¬ 
tally  defective  male  delinquents,  and  an  institution  for  the  mentally 
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defective  female  delinquents.  There  is  no  knowledge  as  to  the 
mentally  defective  in  the  State’s  prisons,  hut  no  douht  a  very  large 
percentage  of  the  inmates  are  mentally  defective,  and  some  of 
them  look  as  though  they  belong  to  a  very  low  order  of  mental  de¬ 
fectives.  I  was  at  Albion,  or  the  Western  House  of  Refuge,  a 
short  time  ago,  and  talked  with  the  physician  of  the  institution, 
and  out  of  248  inmates  it  was  well  known  that  possibly  200  were 
mentally  defective. 

Dr.  Francis  A.  Drake,  Detention  Home,  Buffalo: 

I  examined  143  with  the  Binet  tests,  and  we  used  some  of  the 
other  tests,  for  instance  the  Knox  tests  and  the  Ilealy  tests  and 
tried  to  conform  to  the  tests.  We  feel  that  the  Binet  tests  are 
not  of  course  perfect  along  this  line  because  of  the  fact  that  the 
children  are  older,  last  year  the  average  was  thirteen  and  a  frac¬ 
tion  in  age,  and  1  think  this  year  about  the  same.  1  found  of  the 
143  that  only  11  were  normal,  that  only  24  were  retarded  one  to 
two  years;  25  were  retarded  two  to  three  years;  26  retarded  from 
three  to  four  years;  32  retarded  four  to  five  years;  23  retarded 
from  five  to  six  years;  one  six  to  seven  years  retarded;  and  one 
seven  to  eight  years  retarded.  Now  I  think  that  as  a  rule  three 
to  four  years  are  mainly  considered  possible  borderline  defectives, 
but  taking  those  retarded  from  four  to  five  years  and  upwards, 
we  have  57  cases  out  of  143  feeble-minded.  These  143  cases 
were  much  the  general  run  as  they  came  along. 

We  find  the  need  here  of  a  well  established  and  organized  clear¬ 
ing  house  with  plenty  of  physicians  and  examiners. 

Mr.  Edward  J.  Cooley,  Chief  Probation  Officer,  Buffalo: 

1  would  say  first  of  all  in  our  courts,  including  the  courts  of 
record  in  the  county  and  the  city  courts  of  the  city  of  Buffalo,  we 
have  no  mental  examinations  as  to  persons  arraigned  before  these 
courts,  and  I  think  one  of  the  first  and  primary  needs  of  Buffalo 
in  this  matter  is  a  clearing  house  with  a  properly  equipped  staff 
of  examiners  and  physicians  to  determine  the  mental  capacity 
and  moral  responsibility  of  people  arraigned  before  the  courts 
whom  we  have  reason  to  suspect  are  mentally  defective. 
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Dr.  W.  A.  McLennan,  Head  worker,  Welcome  Hall,  Buffalo: 

In  a  poor  neighborhood  like  ours  we  naturally  get  the  class  of 
people  who  on  the  economic  side  are  obliged  to  drift  to  that  part 
of  the  city  where  the  rent  is  the  lowest,  so  that  we  are  in  the  way 
of  getting  that  class  of  people  who  cannot  take  care  of  themselves 
well.  We  have  some  who  are  not  able  to  care  for  themselves  no 
matter  what  their  wage  might  be.  I  can  think  now  particularly 
of  three  families  we  have  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with.  One  family 
is  now  about  to  be  broken  up  entirely  because  of  the  trend  of  cir¬ 
cumstances,  not  by  reason  of  any  particular  scientific  judgment 
in  the  case.  I  suppose  that  the  charity  organization  society  and 
ourselves  have  spent  between  five  and  ten  thousand  dollars  on  ibis 
family.  We  have  had  to  do  with  them,  for  I  suppose,  for  fifteen 
years.  When  the  family  first  came  to  Buffalo  the  man,  who  had 
been  in  the  British  army  and  who  had  received  his  pension  when 
he  first  came  to  Buffalo,  met  with  misfortune  and  was  robbed.  He 
began  to  drift  right  away  into  a  bad  economic  condition.  A  daugh¬ 
ter  was  born.  That  daughter  has  reached  womanhood  and  she  has 
two  children.  The  old  people  have  been  dependent.  The  daugh¬ 
ter  is  feeble-minded  without  a  doubt,  and  within  a  few  days  she 
has  been  sent  to  the  City  Hospital.  Her  two  children  have  been 
taken  from  her  twice.  Her  husband  left  her,  by  the  way.  He 
has  not  been  seen  for  a  number  of  years.  Whether  her  two  chil¬ 
dren  are  feeble-minded  or  not  I  cannot  say.  How  the  chief  trouble 
wre  have  found  is  in  finding  a  suitable  place  in  Buffalo  where  we 
can  accurately  determine  the  feeble-mindedness  of  children.  How 
this  particular  woman,  the  mother  of  these  two  little  children, 
was  pronounced  bv  a  man  for  whom  I  have  respect  and  for  his 
ability,  normal.  Within  a  year  she  was  pronounced  by  another 
expert  abnormal,  as  having  the  mentality  of  a  child  about  ten 
years  of  age.  When  we  were  about  to  take  her  children  from  her 
she  was  pronounced  practically  normal  by  a  city  expert.  How  it 
is  possible,  I  can  well  understand,  for  experts  to  disagree,  but  it  is 
plainly  shown  now  that  the  woman  certainly  is  feeble-minded. 
She  will  in  the  course  of  time  become  a  mother  again  and  probably 
will  be  sent  to  an  institution,  if  there  is  an  institution  to  receive 
her.  It  is  my  contention,  and  T  think  I  speak  for  all  our  people 
who  work  in  the  neighborhood,  that  first  of  all  we  need  some 
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sort  of  an  institution  where  there  are  enough  people  to  pass  on 
these  cases,  and  to  take  time  enough  to  determine  them  with  as 
much  accuracy  as  it  is  possible  at  the  present  time,  something  in 
the  nature,  I  would  say,  of  a  psychopathic  institute,  such  as  they 
have  in  Chicago,  and  the  one  under  Dr.  Goddard.  If  it  is  possible 
to  have  such  an  institution  I  would  say  that  it  should  be  under 
State  rather  than  under  city  control.  I  am  impressed  that  there 
is  greater  need  of  an  institution  for  feeble-minded  adolescents 
rather  than  for  children,  although  I  will  certainly  agree  there  is 
a  great  need  for  an  institution  for  children. 

I  speak  now  of  another  case,  that  of  a  small  boy,  who  became 
the  terror  of  the  neighborhood.  We  could  not  allow  him  on  the 
playground.  If  anybody  crossed  him  he  was  liable  to  pick  up  a 
rock  and  kill  somebody.  lie  cut  one  boy’s  head  open  with  a  stone. 
They  couldn’t  keep  him  at  school.  Tie  was  sent  out  to  an  expert 
and  I  guess  he  is  in  danger  of  breaking  up  the  institution.  He 
was  a  confirmed  thief.  He  had  no  sense  of  the  wrong  of  his  acts, 
apparently.  Within  a  minute  after  he  would  do  one  of  these 
things  he  had  forgotten  it.  An  expert  examined  him,  had  him 
under  his  care  for  two  weeks,  and  pronounced  him  the  worst  boy 
he  ever  knew,  but  not  feeble-minded.  A  year  or  two  after  this 
same  expert  pronounced  him  feeble-minded,  and  after  a  very  great 
effort  he  was  finally  sent  to  Syracuse  because  there  was  no  insti¬ 
tution  nearer.  He  has  not  been  there  very  long. 

Mr.  Charles  II.  Goff,  Parole  Officer  of  the  State  Industrial 
School  for  the  Eighth  Judicial  District: 

I  figure  that  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  boys  that  I  get  on  parole 
in  Buffalo  are  normal,  that  about  sixty  per  cent,  are  subnormal, 
—  to  what  degree  I  cannot  say, —  and  that  fifteen  per  cent,  are 
absolutely  mental  deficients,  or  the  moron  type.  About  sixty-five 
per  cent,  to  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  boys  do  fairly  well.  The 
others  fail  and  have  to  be  sent  to  some  other  institution.  I  get  these 
boys  on  parole  and  cannot  handle  them.  I  am  not  successful  with 
them,  and  they  give  the  institution  a  bad  name.  People  say  we 
are  not  reforming  these  boys.  We  cannot,  there  is  no  reforming 
in  them,  they  haven’t  sufficient  mentality  to  appreciate  what  we 
are  trying  to  do  for  them.  They  are  very  susceptible  to  evil  in- 
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fluence.  The  clearing  house  idea,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  proper 
thing. 

Dr.  James  W.  Putnam,  Neurologist,  Buffalo,  1ST.  Y. : 

My  experience  in  the  last  twenty-five  years  in  Buffalo  included 
seeing  the  feeble-minded  rich  as  well  as  the  feeble-minded  of  the 
poor,  and  I  have  always  been  conscious  of  the  fact  that  we  have 
never  had  adequate  provision  here  of  disposing  of  them  as  soon  as 
we  find  them.  1  believe  in  the  so-called  clearing  house,  which  as  I 
understand  it,  is  a  central  institution  where  every  suspected  case 
of  feeble-mindedness  shall  be  properly  examined  and  card  cata¬ 
logued,  as  it  were,  and  sent  where  the  patient  can  be  benefited, 
if  possible  in  physical  health,  and  can  be  placed  where  he  is  not  a 
menace  to  the  community.  I  do  not  believe  in  a  city  institution 
which  detains  them.  1  believe  all  these  cases  should  De  Kept  in 
the  country,  and  that  their  general  care  should  be  out  of  doors 
employment. 

Commissioner  Hebberd. —  I  suppose  you  found,  Doctor,  that 
the  rich  people  do  not  contribute  as  many  of  their  class  to  the 
population  as  the  poor? 

Dr.  Putnam. —  They  are  not  discovered,  but  you  take  a  great 
many  mental  defectives  and  their  parents’  hearts  are  troubled 
all  the  time  because  of  their  boys  who  are  forging  petty  checks 
and  committing  all  kinds  of  petty  crimes.  They  are  forgers,  they 
are  gamblers,  they  are  people  who  do  not  keep  any  position  long 
at  a  time,  but  as  far  as  hereditary  is  concerned,  as  far  as  being 
a  menace  to  the  community  through  any  offspring  which  they 
may  be  responsible  for,  they  are  just  as  bad  a  lot  as  those  who 
have  other  parents. 

Miss  Cecil  Wiener,  of  the  Jewish  Charities,  Buffalo: 

It  seems  to  me  we  might  obviate  a  great  deal  of  misery  if  the 
boys  and  girls  have  a  psychological  examination  and  I  think  that 
should  be  done  with  the  older  people  who  are  on  probation  also. 
I  know  that  Mr.  Cooley’s  office  and  our  office  have  been  very  much 
concerned  about  a  man  who  is  doing  damage,  cutting  people’s 
heads  open,  and  who  is  on  probation  now.  We  believe  that  man 
is  not  responsible,  though  experts  do  not  agree.  Then  we  find 
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also  that  the  girls  make  a  good  impression  on  the  judge.  They 
seem  bright,  well  mannered,  and  the  experts  sometimes  disagree. 
We  have  one  girl  who  is  to  come  out  of  Syracuse  next  week  and 
the  mother  insists  that  she  must  get  married.  If  we  allow  that 
we  are  absolutely  criminal.  What  good  does  it  do  to  have  these 
institutions  if  we  cannot  keep  the  people  there  and  the  parents 
are  unwilling  to  do  it?  We  have  another  case  of  a  woman  who 
was  feeble-minded.  Never  was  able  to  earn  a  liying.  She  was 
married  to  a  man,  has  feeble-minded  children,  and  we  have  great 
difficulty  in  keeping  the  family  apart.  That  girl  is  pretty  and 
has  a  charming  complexion  and  of  course  could  easily  attract  a 
husband.  She  is  docile,  easily  influenced  and  is  willing  to  do 
exactly  as  her  husband  tells  her. 

Dr,  Lucian  Howe,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. : 

I  have  been  for  over  thirty  odd  years  connected  with  the  Eye  and 
Ear  Hospital,  and  I  was  for  twenty  years  connected  with  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Hospital,  and  I  have  come  in  contact  with  a  good  many  of 
those  who  are  more  or  less  mentally  deficient.  I  simply  came  in  to 
see  what  you  were  doing.  In  the  first  place  I  don’t  know  who  are 
mentally  deficient.  People  send  children  to  an  eye  institution  and 
we  test  the  vision,  and  they  give  rather  indefinite  answers,  and  we 
cannot  tell  whether  that  is  a  question  of  vision  or  rather  a  question 
of  stupidity.  Several  times  questions  have  arisen,  what  shall  we 
do  with  these  people;  where  shall  we  have  this  Binet  test  made? 
The  only  doctor  or  doctors  who  do  that,  are  busy,  and  there  is  no 
one  to  pay  them  for  taking  that  time,  and  if  we  had  an  institution 
here  or  near  here  where  we  could  send  such  patients  to  where 
they  would  be  thoroughly  examined  or  if  they  were  detained 
some  time  for  study,  1  do  not  think  it  would  be  too  much  to  say 
that  it  would  determine  whether  it  was  a  question  for  the  mental 
development  or  whether  it  would  help  in  establishing  a  diagnosis 
which  we  could  not  establish  otherwise.  When  there  are  a  lot  of 
people  waiting  there  you  cannot  take  a  whole  afternoon  for  the 
thorough  examination  of  a  child.  Now  there  is  another  phase 
that  is  of  importance.  I  have  special  reference  to  the  cases  of 
young  girls  who  come  in  with  examples  of  specific  diseases  and 
these  girls  should  have  proper  attention  and  proper  care,  and  it 
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does  not  require  very  much  acumen  to  see  that  they  are  a  little 
flighty,  that  they  are  not  exactly  well  balanced,  that  they  are  of 
the  hysterical  class,  and  it  would  be  a  good  deal  better  to  have  a 
place  where  they  conld  be  not  only  cared  for  but  where  a  diagnosis 
could  be  made  as  to  their  mental  condition. 

Miss  Chase,  teacher  of  Psychology,  Buffalo  Normal  School: 

There  came  to  me  one  night  about  half  past  ten  a  woman,  not 
long  ago,  and  she  said :  “  Miss  Chase,  I  could  not  go  to  sleep  to¬ 
night,  1  have  not  been  able  to  go  to  sleep  for  a  number  of  nights, 
and  I  just  thought  of  you  and  I  brought  my  child,”  and  there  at 
that  hour  of  the  night  this  woman  had  a  young  lad,  and  at  once 
one  saw  what  it  was.  She  told  me  the  story.  The  child  was  a 
misfit,  and  she  says  no  one  will  take  him,  and  I  could  not  find  the 
place,  the  place  is  not  here  for  him. 

There  was  a  telephone  one  morning  saying,  “  Miss  Chase,  there 
is  a  big  boy  here,  he  is  fourteen  years  old  and  he  is  to  be  whipped 
today,  will  you  come  ?  ”  And  I  went  to  the  school.  The  fourteen 
year  old  bov,  near  the  borderline  of  fifteen,  was  in  the  third 
grade,  and  he  was  called  a  naughty  boy,  a  bad  boy.  For  nine 
years  he  had  been  in  school.  He  was  in  the  third  grade,  and  I 
said,  “Does  this  bov  belong  in  the  third  grade?”  No,  he  does 
not.  He  cannot  do  first  grade  work.  There  is  the  problem.” 
There  was  then  no  place  for  him.  The  boy  was  not  the  school 
type  of  boy.  He  was  a  boy  that  should  have  been  in  an  insti¬ 
tution. 

Mrs.  Bryant  Glenny,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. : 

The  apparent  and  obvious  cases  are  handled  more  easily,  bur  the 
borderline  cases  have  become  quite  a  serious  handicap,  it  seems  to 
me,  in  the  efficient  administration  of  schools.  The  backward  chil¬ 
dren  when  they  are  not  discovered  or  known,  not  only  take  the  time 
of  the  teacher,  but  they  actually  hold  back  the  other  children,  and 
the  abnormal  reactions  I  consider  of  great  ethical  importance  as 
being  distinctly  disadvantageous  to  the  normal  child. 

In  many  states  the  vocational  classes  in  the  schools  have  become 
a  dumping  ground  for  children  who  could  not  be  interested  in 
any  other  way  in  education.  The  handicap  should  not  be  laid 
upon  vocational  education  in  this  country  by  having  forced  upon 
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these  classes  defectives,  even  borderline  cases.  That  at  once  shows 
the  inefficiency  of  the  present  method  of  dealing  with  those  cases. 
It  seems  to  me  that  if  a  laboratory  could  he  established  here  it 
could  help  the  public  school  system  very  much  indeed. 

Dr.  Franklin  W.  Barrows,  Buffalo,  X.  Y. : 

We  need  the  clearing  house  that  has  been  spoken  of  several  times 
here,  and  if  1  were  consulted  in  the  matter,  one  central  clearing 
house  which  could  furnish  service  for  all  the  agencies  in  the  city 
that  require  this  kind  of  work  in  mental  hygiene.  L  would  have 
there  expert  examiners  in  psychology  and  in  medicine  and  in  the 
various  branches  of  medicine  especially  to  deal  with  the  neurotic 
and  the  neuropathic  types,  and  I  would  have  social  workers,  pref¬ 
erably  trained  nurses,  who  could  visit  the  homes,  make  investiga¬ 
tions  and  reports  concerning  hygiene  and  heredity,  and  the  various 
factors  that  affect  this  question.  We  could  also  have  records  which 
could  be  available  for  all  those  engaged  in  social  work  and  which 
might  help  or  might  rather  prevent  the  usual  duplication  of  visit¬ 
ing  work  and  the  records  generally.  We  find  even  with  our  small 
opportunities  here  in  Buffalo,  small  facilities,  we  find  sometimes 
three  or  four  agencies  interested  in  the  same  family,  in  the  same 
case,  and  agents  from  different  organizations  going  to  visit  the 
case,  looking  up  their  conditions  and  reporting  them.  If  this  work 
were  better  systemized  by  central  agencies  some  of  these  people 
could  he  going  somewheres  else  and  getting  information  which 
would  be  more  valuable  to  the  community. 

1  think  this  clearing  house  should  also  have  connected  with  it  a 
home  where  children  and  other  people  could  be  detained  tem¬ 
porarily  for  a  short  time,  not  as  people  dangerous  to  the  com¬ 
munity,  not  as  criminals,  but  merely  as  patients  under  observa¬ 
tion  and  awaiting  a  diagnosis.  I  would  have  this  home  so  managed 
that  it  would  he  comfortable  and  pleasant  and  every  facility  would 
be  offered  there  for  study  of  cases  that  are  difficult  to  classify 
1  think  we  ought  to  find  the  geniuses  that  Dr.  Fronczak  lias  spoken 
of  this  afternoon  and  we  ought  to  study  carefully  and  particularly 
the  borderline  cases  who  may  be  mentally  defective,  may  possibly 
he  insane,  in  the  early  stages  of  dementia  praecox,  or  some  other 
kind  of  insanity,  or  may  possibly  he  mornal  people  who  have  not 
had  the  opportunity.  It  takes  more  than  half  an  hour  to  decide 
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whether  a  child  is  mentally  defective  or  normal,  and  one  of  our- 
best  authorities  in  this  country  has  said  he  likes  to  take  two  years 
sometimes.  We  have  not  been  working  at  this  thing  for  two  years 
in  Buffalo  so  we  have  not  spent  that  much  time  in  diagnosing 
any  of  these  cases. 

There  should  be  a  special  provision  in  the  clearing  house  for 
handling  the  school  house  proposition  and  handling  it  expedi¬ 
tiously.  I  think  this  clearing  house  should  also  arrange  to  make 
examinations  of  all  cases  in  the  State,  because  there  is  no  reason 
why  they  should  be  separated. 

B’r.  Ross  B.  Karin,  Buffalo,  K.  Y. : 

I  do  not  want  to  take  up  very  much  of  your  time.  From  a  sel¬ 
fish  motive  I  would  like  very  much  to  see  the  establishment  of  a 
clearing  house,  because  I  think  it  would  relieve  me  of  a  great  deal 
of  work  that  I  now  have  to  do.  My  psychopathic  department  might 
be  called  a  clearing  house  although  sometimes  when  I  am  discour¬ 
aged  I  call  it  a  dumping  ground.  I  get  a  great  many  feeble-minded 
cases  sent  there,  as  also  insane  cases.  They  are  so  bad  that  people 
think  they  are  insane  and  they  come  not  only  from  the  courts  but 
from  private  life  and  in  nearly  all  cases  my  hands  are  tied  com¬ 
pletely.  They  have  to  go  back  to  the  judge  and  stand  trial  or  be 
disposed  of  in  some  other  way  although  in  my  opinion  they  are  not 
fully  responsible.  They  are  semi-responsible  people,  though  legally 
they  are  responsible.  Almost  every  day,  probably  not  quite  as 
often  as  that,  some  body  brings  me  a  feeble-minded  person  and 
wishes  them  sent  away,  wishes  them  sent  to  a  state  hospital,  and 
when  I  tell  them  I  cannot  send  them  there  and  they  want  to  know 
what  can  be  done,  and  I  tell  them  the  only  place  they  may  be  sent 
is  a  feeble-minded  institution.  And  when  they  ask  me  where 
that  is  they  object  right  away  in  most  instances  on  the  ground 
they  want  to  visit  them,  and  outside  of  that  it  generally  takes  a 
year  or  two  before  they  can  get  into  a  feeble-minded  institution 
on  account  of  the  long  waiting  lists. 

Miss  Jane  Kye,  Assistant  at  the  City  Truant  School: 

T  believe  in  a  clearing  house.  I  think  our  school,  that  is  the 
truant  school,  the  juvenile  court  cases,  should  be  taken  to  this  clear¬ 
ing  house,  f  think  we  need  to  exercise  great  judgment  and  great 
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study  and  give  a  great  deal  of  time  to  separating  the  children  who 
are  simply  retarded  from  those  who  are  hopelessly  deficient.  We 
find  at  our  school  the  children  respond  to  treatment,  medical  treat¬ 
ment  —  in  many  cases  surgical  treatment  —  and  we  make  it  a 
point  especially  to  see  that  they  are  well  nourished  and  have  plenty 
of  sleep.  Many  of  our  children  come  from  homes  where  the 
parents  are  ignorant  and  intemperate  and  the  child  has  never 
known  anything  of  the  regular  habits  of  life.  1  think  there  can 
he  no  question  in  the  minds  of  those  who  have  had  many  years  of 
experience  in  custodial  institutions  but  that  children  do  respond 
to  medical  and  surgical  treatment. 

Mr.  William  Wiley,  Chief  Probation  Officer  of  the  City  Court: 

I  should  say  that  not  more  than  three  per  cent,  of  the  proba¬ 
tioners  we  receive  are  mentally  defective.  That  may  seem  rather 
low  but  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  give  exact  figures.  1  know 
1  was  asked  by  Commissioner  Wade  of  the  State  Probation  Com¬ 
mission  yesterday  and  I  told  him  three  per  cent.,  and  he  thought 
it  was  rather  small  and  I  talked  with  other  probation  officers  on 
my  staff  and  they  all  seemed  to  think  three  per  cent. 

Dr.  C.  Edward  Jones,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Albany,  X.  Y. : 

All  children  must  pass  through  the  department  of  education. 
The  compulsory  education  law  compels  us  to  take  all  of  our  chil¬ 
dren.  It  is  the  only  medium  where  all  the  children  come 
and  I  have  felt  for  that  reason  a  clearing  house  could  be  estab¬ 
lished  in  connection  with  the  State  Education  Department  with 
less  radical  change  than  it  could  anywhere  else.  Children  are 
under  its  jurisdiction  when  they  are  four  years  of  age.  They  are 
compelled  to  be  in  school  when  they  are  seven.  With  our  health 
inspection  law  we  would  reach  every  child  four  years  of  age  or 
over.  We  take  care  of  them  at  four  and  our  school  age  is  com¬ 
pulsory  to  sixteen.  Of  course  we  have  children  up  to  about 
twenty,  and  it  would  take  care  of  that  class.  X ow,  of  course,  so 
far  as  sectarian  schools  are  concerned  the  public  education  law 
holds  the  authority  of  those  schools  responsible  for  the  attendance 
of  those  children.  They  have  to  keep  them  in  school  somewhere 
the  same  as  though  they  were  in  our  public  schools.  In  other 
words  if  a  child  is  out  of  school  we  must  force  him  into  the  paro- 
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chiaJ  school  or  into  the  public  school.  If  we  discover  that  he  is 
a  delinquent  or  feeble-minded  then  we  have  the  opportunity  of 
bringing  him  to  the  clearing  house  or  testing  him.  It  seems  to 
me  we  can  reach  more  lines  of  delinquents  and  defectives  through 
the  present  machinery  of  the  school  system  than  we  could  through 
anything  else  that  is  now  organized.  Taking  into  consideration 
the  fact  that  we  have  at  present  a  health  protection  law  that  takes 
care  of  all  children  in  the  public  school  and  that  practically  is 
the  span  from  four  to  eighteen  years  of  age.  The  number  of  sub¬ 
normal  cases  we  would  reach  beyond  the  age  of  eighteen  would 
be  very  few  and  you  would  have  practically  none  that  are  sub¬ 
normal  under  four. 

In  the  country  our  school  system  is  practically  on  the  same  line 
now  as  it  is  in  the  city.  There  is  your  county  superin¬ 
tendent,  who  holds  the  same  relation  to  the  district  schools  that 
the  city  superintendent  does,  and  then  there  is  the  compulsory 
attendance  officer,  whose  duties  are  the  same  as  they  are  here,  and 
there  is  your  health  director,  so  that  really  the  system  is  very  little 
different,  and  there  is  a  school  law  permitting  children  to  enter 
at  four  and  the  compulsory  education  law  that  compels  them  to 
be  in  school  until  sixteen. 

It  would  seem  to  me,  Commissioner,  that  with  the  present 
health  law  for  medical  inspection  and  health  direction  with  a  chief 
now  appointed  in  this  State,  that  that  would  come  directly  as  a 
part  of  his  work  and  that  any  medical  inspector  or  health  director, 
whatever  you  may  call  him,  should  bo  not  only  able  to  direct  the 
physical  welfare,  but  he  should  be  trained  also  to  direct  an 
examination  of  this  kind  in  order  to  know  the  child’s  physiological 
age,  and  carry  on  that  kind  of  a  test ;  that  is  that  the  State  itself 
ought  to  undertake  to  do  that  work  for  the  locality.  In  other 
words  I  should  say  that  the  State  should  add  to  its  responsibility 
of  health  direction,  which  it  takes  on  now,  that  of  directing  and 
caring  for  these  mental  deficients.  My  impression  is  that  it  could 
be  done  better  through  the  school  administration  and  more  effec¬ 
tively  than  in  any  other  way.  To  attend  to  those  above  school  age, 
you  would  simply  increase  the  powers  of  the  school  authorities  to 
that  extent,  just  as  you  have  in  the  last  year  increased  the  authority 
of  schools  to  the  extent  of  holding  the  school  authorities  absolutely 
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responsible  for  children’s  health.  The  superintendent  of  schools  is 
compelled  by  law  to  buy  glasses  for  children  if  the  parents  do  not. 

Dr.  Hortense  V.  Bruce,  Superintendent  State  Training  School 
for  Girls,  Hudson,  H.  Y. : 

We  have  been  looking  over  the  number  that  we  have  actually 
had  tested  with  the  Binet  test  besides  our  own  observations  and 
since  December  1,  1911,  up  to  October  1914,  274  girls 

have  been  particularly  examined  as  to  their  mentality. 
They  were  either  selected  because  they  were  troublesome 
or  those  we  thought  showed  mental  deficiency.  Forty- 
seven  according  to  those  tests  were  pronounced  normal.  The  274 
were  selected  from  about  590  girls.  Forty-seven  have  been  ac¬ 
cepted  and  placed  in  custodial  asylums  and  other  institutions. 
We  returned  to  the  counties  as  mentally  incapable  of  being  sub¬ 
stantially  benefited  by  the  training  and  discipline  of  the  school, 
according  to  law,  thirty-seven,  and  thirty-four  more  were  returned 
to  their  own  homes  as  probably  the  best  place  in  which  we  could 
get  custodial  care  for  them.  There  are  still  in  the  school  seventy- 
five  out  of  this  number  that  have  been  tested  and  the  board  has 

not  yet  decided  what  disposition  to  make  of  them.  Some  are 

being  kept  there  for  further  study  and  some  until  satisfactory 
arrangements  can  be  made  for  their  care  elsewhere.  Fourteen 
of  the  number  we  have  had  tested  twice.  Those  discharged  make 
20  per  cent. 

Mr.  Charles  L.  Chute,  Secretary  State  Probation  Commission, 
Capitol,  Albany,  H.  Y. : 

I  think  every  person  who  comes  before  our  criminal  courts 
ought  to  have  some  sort  of  an  examination.  The  adults  ought  to 
be  studied  and  examined  as  well  as  the  children.  The  main  thing 
is  to  get  a  competent  bureau  or  officer  or  clearing  house. 
In  the  Hew  York  children’s  courts  the  children  that 

the  probation  officers  or  the  judge  consider  something 

wrong  with  are  sent  to  the  clearing  house  to  be  examined. 
How  in  1913  there  were  only  3  per  cent,  that  appeared  in  the 
Hew  York  children’s  courts  sent  to  the  clearing  house  to  be  ex¬ 
amined.  The  rest  the  probation  officers  put  down  in  their  reports 
as  being  apparently  normal.  I  am  sure  from  a  study  of  this  ques- 
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tion  in  other  cities  that  a  great  deal  larger  proportion  than  that  is 
mentally  deficient,  and  that  any  examination  would  disclose  that. 
The  estimates  in  other  places  vary  from  ten  to  sixty  per  cent. 
Buffalo  and  Syracuse  have  detention  homes,  maintained  by  the 
cities,  where  the  children  are  held  pending  trial  or  investigation. 
In  both  of  these  cities  there  is  a  physician  from  the  city  bureau 
of  health  who  goes  to  the  detention  home  every  day  and  examines 
all  the  children.  So  far  they  have  not  given  them  all  mental  ex¬ 
aminations.  There  the  system  is  close  to  the  work  of  the  courts, 
closer  than  in  New  York  City,  where  the  problem  is  so  great  they 
have  not  been  able  to  cover  it,  but  I  understand  in  the  new  chil¬ 
dren’s  court  in  Manhattan  they  are  to  have  a  physician  in  the 
court.  I  think  that  could  be  co-ordinated  with  a  central  clearing 
house  plan,  having  a  representative  of  the  clearing  house  in  the 
court. 
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g.  Need  of  Better  Training  and  Supervision  of  High  Grade 
Defectives  in  Public  Schools  and  in  the  Community 

The  Commission  finds  that  many  of  the  high  grade  mentally 
defective  must  he  trained  in  the  public  schools  and  must  then  be 
given  what  has  been  called  “  the  test  of  liberty/’  under  the  best 
conditions  possible.  There  are  altogether  too  many  of  this  class 
for  them  to  be  treated  in  any  other  way.  Then,  having  been  given 
this  opportunity,  the  State  can  be  expected  to  intervene  only  when 
they  become  dependent  or  delinquent,  as  very  many  of  them  in 
fact  do.  How  many  of  them  are  likely  to  become  so  no  one  can 
tell  even  approximately.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Commission,  the 
facilities  for  the  vocational  training  of  the  mentally  defective 
pupils  of  the  public  schools,  as  well  as  for  the  training  of  other 
pupils  specially  requiring  such  training,  should  be  greatly  im¬ 
proved  and  extended  and  there  should  be  a  better  system  of  super¬ 
vision  than  at  present  exists,  over  the  mentally  deficient  pupils. 

Dr.  Ciias.  B.  Davenport. —  The  feeble-minded  certainly  must 
be  taken  care  of  and  educated,  so  far  as  they  can  be  educated.  It 
appears  they  cannot  be  educated  bv  the  means  ordinarily  em¬ 
ployed,  that  they  can  only  be  educated  in  a  manual  way ;  and  it 
would  seem  desirable  to  afford  those  who  can  profit  by  manual 
education  such  training.  Those  who  cannot  profit  by  such  train¬ 
ing  should  certainly  be  placed  under  custodial  care  and  given  such 
occupation  as  they  can  do.  There  is  hardly  any  imbecile  who  can 
not  do  anything  if  only  to  wield  a  mattock. 

Commissioner  ITebberd. —  Would  you  feel,  from  your  knowl¬ 
edge,  that  there  wras  much  hope  of  educating  either  the  idiot  or  the 
imbecile  in  the  public  school  so  as  to  make  him  useful  in  life  in 
society  generally  ? 

Dr.  Davenport. —  1  think  it  is  generally  agreed  that  such  per¬ 
sons  can  not  be  made  suitable  members  of  society  through  the 
training  given  in  public  schools. 

Mr.  Howard  Bradstreet. —  A  typical  case,  which  I  think  is 
typical  and  worthy  of  your  consideration  is  this :  A  boy  of  seven 
or  eight  who  associates  with  his  companions  as  a  normal  boy 
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reports  that  his  teacher  said  that  he  had  better  leave  school.  I 
visited  the  teacher  and  she  said,  “  He  can  learn  no  more.”  “  What 
would  you  advise  my  doing  ?  ”  She  had  not  thought  about  that. 
I  asked  if  she  would  please  think  about  it  and  let  us  have  the 
benefit  of  her  advice.  She  did  think  about  it  for  two  or  three  days 
and  then  suggested  that  some  form  of  lettering  was  very  profitable 
and  that  people  were  able  to  earn  as  much  as  three  thousand  a 
year  at  Macy’s  for  that  kind  of  work.  I  thanked  her  for  her 
interest  and  took  the  boy  to  see  Dr.  L.  Pierce  Clark,  who  told  me 
he  was  an  interesting  cross  between  a  defective  child  and  a  defec¬ 
tive  school  education.  I  reported  the  case  to  Miss  Farrell  and 
had  him  placed  in  an  ungraded  class  in  the  public  school.  Xow 
the  exact  point  about  that  is  that  in  the  first  place  the  boy  passed 
among  his  associates  as  normal ;  in  the  second  place  he  was  not 
recognized  bv  the  school  authorities ;  and  in  the  next  place  he  has 
developed  more  since  being  placed  in  an  ungraded  class,  and  that 
gives  rise  to  several  points  which  I  know  this  commission  will  pass 
upon. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  duty  of  the  school  is  chiefly  with  that 
class  of  boy.  There  is  the  boy  who  is  needed  home  for  financial 
support ;  it  is  possible  for  him  to  earn  some  money  and  he  is 
needed  at  home  and  it  would  be  a  very  serious  question  whether 
it  is  advisable  to  segregate  the  boy  in  an  institution.  The  differ¬ 
entiating  of  that  type  of  high  grade  boy  from  the  lower  grade  is 
a  matter  of  extreme  importance,  according  to  my  observation,  and 
I  should  say  that  is  one  of  the  cases  where  the  school  work  falls 
down ;  that  more  attention  is  given  to  the  obvious  cases  than  to 
those  that  are  on  the  border  line,  those  that  are  less  adapted  to 
and  benefited  by  school  curriculum ;  they  are  the  ones  who  are  the 
last  to  receive  that  benefit. 

I  certainly  have  seen  a  number  of  boys  in  the  schools  that  in 
my  judgment  do  not  belong  there  and  cannot  profit  by  even  a 
modified  curriculum.  They  have  no  place  in  the  public  schools. 
As  far  as  the  relation  of  the  school  to  the  industrial  side  of  it  it 
seems  to  me  a  very  desirable  piece  of  work  in  developing  shop 
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work  in  which  the  boys  may  receive  pay  after  instruction,  possi¬ 
bly  under  the  auspices  of  the  board  of  education,  like  a  trade 
school,  a  modified  form  of  trade  school.  There  are  hopes  in 
that  line.  I  think  the  brush  work  at  No.  12  public  school  is  ad¬ 
mirable.  I  think  the  farm  work  of  Public  School  No.  4  in  the 
Bronx  is  also  admirable,  and  the  caning  and  basketry  work  at 
Public  School  No.  12  is  also  admirable. 

The  work  of  the  public  schools  is  experimental  and  it  is  very 
far  from  the  time  to  say  whether  it  is  successful  or  not.  But 
when  a  piece  of  work  is  in  an  experimental  stage  that  is  the  very 
last  time  to  handicap  it  by  lack  of  funds,  and  the  failure  of  the 
board  of  estimate  to  give  a  proper  supply  of  money  for  this  coming 
year  seems  to  me  must  handicap  the  movement  unfortunately.  T 
would  say  that  it  is  most  unfortunate,  for  it  makes  it  more  difficult 
to  find  out  the  exact  state  of  affairs. 

Commissioner  IIebberd. —  In  what  particular  way,  that  is,  for 
what  particular  purposes,  has  the  board  of  estimate  this  year  failed 
to  give  moneys  which,  in  your  judgment,  might  wisely  have  been 
given  ? 

Mr.  Bradstreet.- —  It  was  in  connection  with  the  supplies. 
There  also  comes  the  question,  Commissioner.  For  two  years  at 
Public  School  No.  12  we  waited  for  an  improvement  in  the  situa¬ 
tion,  but  it  did  not  come.  We  were  told  it  was  necessary  to  wait 
for  a  larger  budget  appropriation  and  larger  staff  and  facilities 
for  handling  the  work.  The  time  came  when  the  announcement 
was  made  that  the  requests  that  had  been  made  were  granted. 
Then  we  assumed  that  the  requests  we  made  in  the  public  schools 
would  be  granted,  and  finding  them  not  granted  it  was  learned, 
very  much  to  my  astonishment,  that  a  request  had  been  made  for 
two  assistants  when  forty  were  necessary;  that  for  reasons  of 
expediency  the  request  had  been  one  which  they  felt  would  be 
granted,  rather  than  a  request  on  the  merits  and  needs  of  the 
work,  creating  the  impression  that  when  the  two  assistants  were 
granted  that  was  the  need  of  the  work.  Therefore,  the  conclusion 
is  inevitable  that  the  work,  so  far  as  successfully  carrying  it  out 
in  the  public  schools  is  concerned,  has  never  been  adequately  for¬ 
mulated,  and,  therefore,  it  seems  to  the  members  of  the  committee, 
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of  which  I  am  a  member,  that  it  is  extremely  desirable  that  some 
features  of  the  work  he  carried  on  in  the  city  that  you  are  contem¬ 
plating  for  Westchester  county,  that  is,  a  certain  district  should 
he  set  aside  for  a  complete  survey,  and  an  attempt  made  to  solve 
the  difficulty  presented.  We  do  not  know  the  conditions  of  the 
city  and  can’t  find  them  out  under  the  present  appropriation 
made.  I  hope  that  matter  will  he  brought  out  clearly  by  others 
more  competent  to  speak  upon  it,  and  that  it  will  he  seriously 
taken  up  by  your  commission. 

Mrs.  M.  C.  Ford,  Secretary  to  the  Committee  on  Education  of 
the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  : 

The  attitude  of  the  committee  towards  the  work  of  instructing 
ungraded  pupils  in  the  schools  is  that  the  work  should  be  carried 
forward.  Provision  was  made  in  the  budget  for  the  coming  year 
for  what  we  call  existing  conditions,  including,  as  I  recall  it,  a 
vacancy  in  one  of  the  assistant  supervisorships  and  the  vacancies 
in  the  regular  positions,  of  which  about  fifty  were  provided  for. 
The  estimate  of  the  Department  of  Education  for  1915,  as  origi¬ 
nally  printed,  was  subsequently  revised,  and  in  the  course  of  that 
revision  certain  very  substantial  reductions  were  made  in  some 
items,  especially  the  item  for  ungraded  work. 

Commissioner  Hebberd. —  By  the  Board  of  Education,  itself, 
you  mean  ? 

Mrs.  Ford. —  By  the  Board  of  Education  itself,  and  subse¬ 
quently  after  the  official  budget  had  been  passed  upon  by  the 
budget  committee  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  at 
the  last  meeting  on  October  30th,  there  was  a  request  from  the 
board  of  education  to  reinstate  certain  items  for  supplies  and 
equipment  which  they  themselves  had  withdrawn. 

The  request  came  in  on  October  30t,h,  as  I  say,  after  the  figures 
had  finally  been  made  up,  and  was  denied  by  the  hoard  of  estimate 
and  apportionment  in  full  session,  that  is,  the  full  hoard  being 
present,  His  Honor,  the  Mayor,  making  the  statement,  as  the 
record  shows,  that  while  he  was  in  sympathy  with  this  work,  he 
would  not  at  that  time  favor  increasing  the  total  appropriation, 
but  that  he  would  approve  any  readjustment  of  these  particular 
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items  as  the  Board  of  Education  might  see  fit  to  make,  or  might 
ask  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  to  make. 

I  would  say  that  the  appropriation  for  this  great  work  in  the 
public  school  system  was  quite  as  generous  as  that  made  for  other 
lines  of  work.  Of  course,  in  that  connection  there  are  certain 
very  serious  questions  which  come  up,  and  one  is  a  question  which 
has  been  raised  here  this  afternoon,  and  that  is  just  how  far  the 
so-called  defective  children  should  be  cared  for  in  the  public 
schools,  and  how  far  they  should  he  provided  for  in  private  insti¬ 
tutions.  I,  myself,  raised  that  question  last  June,  especially  with 
Miss  Farrell,  when  we  were  considering  the  matter  of  the  estimate 
which  she  proposed  to  submit  this  year.  I  stated  to  her  at  that 
time  that  I  had  come  to  be  very  firmly  convinced  myself  that  some 
of  the  so-called  defective  children  that  are  now  being  cared  for  in 
the  public  schools  should  he  cared  for  in  the  private  institutions 
where  they  would  have  not  only  instruction  hut  parental  care, 
such  as,  for  instance,  wre  give  in  our  parental  schools.  And  1  feel 
sure  that  the  board  of  estimate  and  apportionment,  as  evidenced 
by  the  results  of  the  school  inquiry,  and  this  was  one  of  the  par¬ 
ticular  matters  that  w^as  investigated,  has  never  been  fully  con¬ 
vinced  that  it  had  adequate  scientific  facts  at  its  command  to 
determine  accurately  and  scientifically  just  what  appropriations 
for  this  particular  feature  of  the  work  might  be  justified  from 
time  to  time.  You  will  appreciate  of  course  that  it  is  not  an  easy 
thing  to  pile  up,  with  our  growing  school  appropriations,  large 
sums  of  money  for  a  division  of  work  which  is  still  so  largely 
in  an  experimental  stage.  For  instance,  1  might  say  that  I,  per¬ 
sonally,  came  this  afternoon  more  in  the  frame  of  mind  of  search¬ 
ing  for  a  light  and  guidance  and  direction  rather  than  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  information. 

We  are  not  fully  satisfied  that  a  scientific  method  is  employed 
at  every  point  in  the  public  school  system  of  the  city  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  making  a  determination  as  to  whether  or  not  a  given  child 
is  a  defective  or  not.  Of  course,  it  is  fundamentally  important 
before  we  make  appropriation  for  so-called  defective  children  that 
we  he  sure  on  that  point,  that  the  children  so  selected  are  selected 
by  scientific  methods,  and  that  the  provision  requested  is  for  only 
such  children  as  should  be  included  in  these  classes. 
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Miss  Jane  Shaw,  Teacher  of  Ungraded  Boys,  Public  School 
Yo.  12,  Manhattan. 

Commissioner  Hebberd. —  What  has  been  your  experience, 
your  observations,  of  the  boys  after  they  have  graduated,  so  to 
speak,  from  your  school  ? 

Miss  Siiaw. —  It  has  been  varied.  In  some  places  I  have  been 
able  to  place  boys  under  people  who  are  very  much  interested  in 
them;  when  they  have  been  under  careful  supervision  they  have 
done  well.  When  they  have  gone  out  into  general  work  where 
people  were  not  interested  in  them  they  are  constantly  losing  their 
jobs  and  coining  back  to  see  if  others  can  be  obtained.  But. 
almost  all  of  them  who  are  placed  under  people  who  will  take  an 
interest  in  them  —  and  a  good  many  of  them  have  been  placed 
in  such  positions  —  they  make  good,  but  the  sad  part  of  it  is  that 
they  start  out  at  a  small  wage  and  undoubtedly  by  the  time  they 
are  twenty  they  are  getting  as  much  as  they  will  ever  earn  —  no 
advance. 

Commissioner  Hebberd. —  How  much  will  they  earn  on  the 
average  ? 

Miss  Siiaw. — I  have  a  boy  who  has  been  away  from  me  for 
five  years.  He  is  earning  $8.50  a  week.  He  is  in  an  electric  bell 
manufacturing  place,  in  some  department  where  it  requires  very 
little  brain  work. 

Commissioner  Hebberd. —  Have  any  of  them,  to  your  knowl¬ 
edge,  after  leaving  school,  been  sent  to  custodial  institutions  ? 

Miss  Siiaw. —  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  have  several  of  them  in 
Elmira  to-day.  1  will  tell  you  a  case  I  had  several  years  ago,  of 
one  of  my  boys,  rather  a  low  grade  boy,  who  went  into  a  saloon  on 
the  East  Side  and  bought  some  whiskey.  He  was  picked  up  some 
time  after  by  the  Gouverneur  Hospital  ambulance  and  the  next 
morning  was  in  the  police  court.  The  judge  could  not  believe  it 
possible  that  a  boy  in  New  York  City  could  secure  whiskey  in 
that  way  and  he  thought  the  boy  was  protecting  some  one  else, 
not  knowing  the  mentality  of  the  bov.  I  took  an  interest  in  the 
case,  and  went  with  him  that  afternoon  to  the  neighborhood  of  a 
certain  saloon  and  gave  him  ten  cents  and  sent  him  into  the 
saloon  to  get  some  more  whiskey,  and  he  came  out  bringing  a  pint 
bottle  of  whiskey  which  proved  to  be  wood  alcohol,  a  good  share 
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of  it,  and  lie  told  me  a  good  many  boys  smaller  than  he  went  in 
there,  and  that  often  the  boys  had  parties. 

The  boy  I  have  in  mind  that  has  been  the  best  of  all  has  been 
in  one  place  three  years  and  is  still  there.  He  is  one  of  the  slow, 
easy-going  kind,  has  not  a  quick  temper  and  is  willing  to  plod 
along.  A  boy  who  left  me  last  year  has  gone  into  a  tailor  shop, 
been  out  a  year  and  a  half,  going  on  two  years,  and  this  is  under 
his  father’s  supervision,  so  that  he  is  still  in  that  place. 

Commissioner  Dunpiiy. —  Do  you  know  what  place  it  is  that 
the  boy  has  been  employed  for  three  years  ? 

Miss  Shaw. —  Yes  (and  she  gave  the  address  of  an  enameling 
place).  The  boy  was  with  me  on  Sunday  and  he  told  me  that  he 
had  been  ill  and  that  they  were  afraid  that  he  was  going  to  have 
typhoid  fever,  and  that  the  people  had  sent  again  and  again  to 
see  him  while  he  was  sick  and  1  think  that  they  had  paid  his 
wages  during  that  time.  I  think  it  is  an  unusual  thing.  I  might 
say  right  here  —  it  might  be  of  interest  to  you  to  know  —  that 
this  bov  who  had  been  taught  in  the  ungraded  class  and  who  was 
just  able  to  read  a  little  and  do  very  simple  arithmetic  —  just 
little  things  he  might  need,  making  change  —  this  boy  went  into 
this  place  and  a  boy  who  had  graduated  from  mv  sister’s  class 
in  one  of  the  public  schools,  had  been  in  the  place  two  years  be- 
fore  my  bov  went  in.  He  had  had  no  hand  training  in  his  school, 
no  shop  work,  and  my  boy  at  first  did  piece  work  and  after  he 
had  been  there  a  little  while  he  was  earning  more  than  the  boy 
who  had  graduated,  so  T  think  it  shows  that  really  the  hand  work 
is  an  advantage  when  the  boy  goes  out  into  life.  Of  course  we 
have  to  consider  this,  that  the  other  boy  will  probably  make  more 
as  he  goes  on,  having  a  better  education. 

Dr,  Simon  Hirdansky,  Principal  of  Public  School  Ho.  4,  Bronx: 

The  teachers  of  ungraded  classes  seemed  to  feel  that  they 
ought  to  train  the  children  to  earn  a  living,  and  to  center  the 
rest  of  their  work  around  that  central  theme.  They  had  tried  in 
that  school  basket  weaving  and  reed  work  and  we  had  some  very 
fine  specimens.  Then  they  started  having  shawl  weaving  and  we 
have  had  some  very  fine  specimens,  some  shawls  that  we  could  sell 
at  a  great  commercial  value.  The  president  of  one  institution  in 
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that  neighborhood  has  undertaken  to  buy  all  that  the  children  can 
turn  out. 

The  proposition  came  up  in  this  way:  The  teachers  were  try¬ 
ing  to  raise  some  funds  from  their  friends  in  an  effort  to  teach 
the  older  children  the  printing  trade  and  through  their  friends 
they  raised  the  sum  of  $325  or  $350  and  then  the  inevitable  ques¬ 
tion  arose,  is  it  worth  while  to  undertake  at  this  stage  to  train 
those  children  in  any  trade  where  they  will  have  the  competition 
of  normal-minded  people.  That  is  what  made  us  give  up  the 
printing  undertaking,  because  we  felt  that  even  after  we  trained 
them  and  got  them  to  a  stage  where  they  could  do  something  in 
that  work,  they  would  have  to  go  out  in  an  open  market  in  an 
overcrowded  trade  and  compete  against  people  who  are  normal- 
minded.  That  ruled  out  practically  every  undertaking  and  it  was 
then  that  we  thought  of  taking  up  farming,  truck  farming,  as 
an  experiment  for  the  reason  that  it  is  not  an  overcrowded  trade 
and  it  would  get  those  boys  away  from  the  city.  The  experiment 
was  undertaken  on  Hunter’s  Island  and  not  only  showed  possi¬ 
bilities  for  the  ungraded  children,  but  showed  great  possibilities 
for  anaemic  children  who  should  be  in  the  open  air.  It  also 
showed  a  very  economic  way  by  which  the  city  could  utilize  a 
lot  of  park  space  in  the  overcrowded  regions,  by  devoting  it  to 
such  usage. 

Miss  Jennie  M.  Whitelaw,  Teacher  of  Special  Class  of  High 
Grade  Girls  in  Public  School  Ho.  3,  Manhattan,  on  Christo¬ 
pher  street : 

With  these  girls  I  am  trying  to  teach  as  many  as  possible 
what  their  contemporaries  are  studying.  Many  of  those  things 
they  cannot  use  to  advantage,  but  while  we  permit  them  to  remain 
in  the  school,  we  should  make  them  feel  that  they  are  doing  the 
work  of  other  girls  of  their  own  age,  but  I  lay  more  stress  upon 
the  things  they  can  use,  reading  and  practical  number  work,  and, 
as  I  say,  half  of  the  time  we  give  to  manual  work,  dressmaking 
and  weaving..  We  have  tried  to  work  up  with  them  —  two  or 
three  of  those  girls  can  make  a  living  in  that  way.  Through 
friends  I  could  furnish  them  with  looms  and  that  is  work  that  is 
always  attainable  and  does  not  take  as  high  a  degree  of  intelli¬ 
gence  as  some  other  forms  of  work.  All  of  the  girls  are  taught 
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to  make  their  own  clothing,  taught,  housekeeping,  cooking  —  we 
get  our  own  school  lunches  there  and  that  gives  a  little  practice  — 
and  they  have  had  thorough  training  in  housekeeping  and  home¬ 
making,  so  that  even  if  they  cannot  make  their  own  living  out  of 
doors  they  can  be  more  valuable  in  tlieir  own  homes. 

Miss  Selma  Haskell,  Special  Class  Teacher,  N.  Y.  City: 

I  think  I  had  a  little  experience  that  might  interest  you.  I  was 
very  anxious  the  tirst  summer  when  the  vacation  came  along  to  do 
something  for  these  children  during  the  summer,  not  to  have  them 
on  the  street,  have  them  in  danger  or  possibly  endangered  by 
them.  So  I  made  all  possible  effort  to  get  them  to  the  country 
somewhere.  I  finally  succeeded  in  getting  an  appropriation  of  a 
thousand  dollars  from  a  foundation. in  the  city,  and  the  Children’s 
Aid  Society  became  guardian  for  the  children  and  trustee  of  the 
money,  and  put  them  out  at  Coney  Island  at  the  Health  Home, 
all  those  whose  parents  would  permit  them  to  go.  I  think  that 
that  experience  helped  in  getting  one  case  to  Randall’s  Island,  be¬ 
cause  the  mother  found  she  could  get  along  very  nicely  without 
her  defective  child  and  that  her  defective  child  could  get  along 
without  her,  and  the  little  family  would  be  better  off  without  this 
imbecile  around.  Subsequently  I  got  the  child  into  the  institu¬ 
tion,  I  was  in  hopes  that  such  an  experience  would  help  in  getting 
such  children  into  institutions  a  great  deal  easier. 

Miss  Helen  M.  Hamilton,  For  Thirteen  Years  a  Teacher  In 
Hew  York,  Supervisor  of  Special  Classes,  Jersey  City: 

We  have  a  stove  pipe  manufacturing  place  in  Jersey  City, 
and  one  of  the  special  class  children,  who  had  been  an  inmate 
of  our  reform  school  and  came  back  to  us  was  at  such  an  age 
that  we  felt  he  ought  to  be  put  to  work.  lie  was  developing  and 
it  was  necessary  for  him,  so  we  went  to  the  manager  of  the 
stove  pipe  factory  and  he  took  this  child, —  that  was  only  about 
three  months  ago  and  we  have  had  no  complaints.  Last  summer 
I  placed  a  boy  ou  a  farm  and  have  heard  nothing  from  him  since 
so  I  know  he  is  still  there.  We  placed  some  children  in  a  cigar 
factory.  We  have  a  very  high  class  cigar  factory  in  which  they 
employ  450  people  and  of  that  450  T  can  put  in  10  fairly  low 
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grade  people.  I  can  also  put  in  10  fairly  high  grade  people,  and 
for  the  rest  they  will  take  any  number  of  children  that  I  send 
them.  I  put  one  girl  in  a  lace  factory  and  she  has  done  fairly 
well.  The  boys  start  from  $2.50  to  $3.50  a  week  and  earn  as 
high  as  $7,  $8  and  $9.  1  have  one  boy  who  has  been  in  a  lumber 

yard  for  2 y>  years  and  he  is  still  there.  'They  don’t  complain 
of  him. 

Mrs.  Edward  C.  Rodman,  Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  School  of  Pedagogy,  Xew  York  University: 

We  opened  this  year  a  department  in  the  Yew  York  University 
with  twenty-eight  courses,  and  have  an  enrollment  of  100.  Most  of 
these  teachers  are  doing  work  in  the  special  classes,  so  that  they 
cannot  take  more  than  one  to  three  courses. 

The  faculty  was  agreed  that  if  we  are  to  do  efficient  work  or 
turn  out  efficient  teachers  we  must  have  the  methods  for  special 
defective  teaching  built  on  principles  of  education  and  on  psy¬ 
chology  and  physiology  and  medical  clinic.  We  feel  as  we  go 
deeper  and  as  we  see  the  needs  of  the  teacher  more  that  they  need 
a  good  deal  of  medical  education,  etc. 

Commissioner  IIebberd. —  So  that  you  feel,  I  take  it,  that 
these  pupils  must  have  to  a  very  large  extent  industrial  training, 
examination  as  to  their  physical  condition,  and  also  supervision 
in  their  homes  so  as  to  learn  as  much  as  possible  about  their 
environment  and  to  what  extent  that  influences  their  mentality. 

Mrs.  Bodman. —  Yes,  that  is  very  distinctly  brought  out. 

Dr.  Walter  E.  Fern  add,  Superintendent,  Massachusetts  State 
School  For  the  Feeble-Minded,  Waverly,  Mass.: 

Commissioner  IIebberd. —  What  training  would  you  suggest 
for  the  feeble-minded,  say  in  connection  with  the  schools? 

Dr.  Fernald. —  Largely  vocational  and  industrial,  largely 
along  the  direction  of  economic  efficiency,  not  only  for  the  sake 
of  the  economic  gain  but  because  I  believe  that  sort  of  training 
is  more  effective  than  any  other,  and  in  developing  the  power  of 
inhibition  and  self-denial.  We  find  that  the  boy  or  girl  who  while 
with  us  have  become  economically  efficient  and  who  have  developed 
occupational  skill  and  reliability  are  those  who  do  best  in  the 
community  or  at  home. 
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Miss  Elizabeth  E.  Farrell,  Inspector  Ungraded  Classes,  De¬ 
partment  of  Education,  City  of  Hew  York: 

In  1900  upon  the  opening  of  a  new  school  building  in  lower 
Manhattan,  it  was  found  possible  to  segregate  in  one  class  children 
who  for  one  reason  or  another  did  not  tit  into  the  regular  grades. 
A  study  of  this  group  revealed  the  fact  that  in  almost  every  case 
these  misfits  had  a  physical  basis  for  their  condition  epilepsy,  in¬ 
fantile  paralysis,  tuberculosis  of  the  joints,  circulatory  disturb¬ 
ances,  as  well  as  defects  in  sense  organs,  were  among  the  pathologi¬ 
cal  conditions  determined  by  expert  medical  examinations.  Along 
with  these  physical  defects  was  found  in  each  case  a  mental  con¬ 
dition  varying  from  imbecility  at  one  end  of  the  scale  to  the' border¬ 
line  case  at  the  other.  The  seven  years  immediately  following  1900 
saw  the  organization  of  fourteen  similar  classes  in  schools,  the 
principals  of  which  were  interested  in  this  particular  problem. 
Tn  1906  the  board  of  education  established  a  new  department 
known  as  the  department  of  ungraded  classes.  An  inspector  of  un¬ 
graded  classes  and  a  physiciaan,  a  specialist  in  nervous  diseases, 
were  appointed.  By-laws  outlining  the  duties  and  powers  of  the 
new  department  were  adopted  by  the  board  of  education.  The 
administrative  staff  has  since  increased  by  the  appointment  of  a 
physician,  a  substitute  physician,  an  assistant  inspector  of  un¬ 
graded  classes,  two  stenographers,  one  typewriting  copyist  and  one 
filing  clerk.  An  additional  inspector  has  been  nominated  by  the 
board  of  superintendents  and  final  action  by  the  board  of  educa¬ 
tion  is  awaited.  From  1906  to  the  present  date  ungraded  classes 
have  been  organized  and  maintained  as  conditions  permitted  in 
connection  with  various  public  schools.  To-day  there  are  201 
ungraded  classes  with  upwards  of  three  thousand  children  on 
register. 

As  well  as  the  children  referred'  by  school  principals,  large  num¬ 
bers  of  children  are  reported  by  the  bureau  of  school  attendance. 
These  latter  are  children  kept  at  home  by  their  parents  because 
of  alleged  mental  deficiency.  Since  the  compulsory  school  at¬ 
tendance  law  operates  on  all  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and 
eighteen  years,  we  have  found  it  possible  to  control  a  group  of 
children  heretofore  neglected.  Tn  one  year  1100  cases  were  re¬ 
ferred  by  this  bureau  to  the  department  of  ungraded  classes  for 
examination. 
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Examinations  are  conducted  in  one  of  the  two  stationary  clinics 
or  in  one  of  the  traveling  clinics  maintained  by  the  hoard 
of  education.  During  November,  1914,  thirty-two  such  travel¬ 
ing  clinics  were  held  throughout  the  city.  We  find  it  necessary 
to  have  the  various  teachers  who  have  known  the  child  over  a  long 
period  of  time  in  the  classroom  and  on  the  playground  make  their 
contribution  to  an  understanding  of  the  case.  This  is  possible 
when  the  examination  is  made  in  the  school.  It  is  true  also  that 
parents  come  more  readily  to  the  school  than  to  the  central  clinics. 
This  is  natural.  •  Their  habit  is  to  visit  the  school,  to  consult 
board  of  health  physician  and  nurse,  to  attend  parents’  meetings, 
etc.  The  child  himself  is  more  natural  in  his  own  environment 
than  in  a  strange  one.  In  order  that  the  school  life  of  the  child 
may  not  be  wasted  it  is  essential  that  the  facilities  for  expert 
service  and  understanding  be  made  available  for  the  child  in  his 
own  neighborhood. 

The  examination  of  children  so  proposed  includes  a  physical, 
neurological,  pyschological  and  pedagogical  examination.  The 
results  of  these  examinations,  together  with  a  consideration  of 
other  material  available,  furnish  the  data  upon  which  a  diagnosis 
is  made. 

Children  who  need  special  educational  care  and  treatment  be¬ 
cause  of  marked  backwardness  are  segregated  in  ungraded  classes. 

An  effort  has  been  made-  to  determine  the  results  of  ungraded 
class  work  on  the  lives  of  children  after  they  leave  school  at  the 
age  of  sixteen.  One  hundred  and  twenty-four  children  were  fol¬ 
lowed.  It  was  found  that  54  per  cent,  of  them  were  working  for 
wages*  25  per  cent,  are  cared  for  at  home;  8  per  cent,  are  in  insti¬ 
tutions  ;  2  per  cent,  had  died ;  5  per  cent,  have  been  arrested.  The 
full  discussion  of  this  is' found  in  the  16th  Annual  Report  of  the 
City  Superintendent  of  Schools.  This  study  is  mentioned  here 
not  because  we  feel  it  is  conclusive,  but  because  it  offers  a  field  for 
investigation  very  much  worth  while. 

Teachers  for  ungraded  classes  are  selected  by  examination  di¬ 
rected  by  the  board  of  examiners  of  the  department  of  education. 
To  be  eligible  for  such  an  examination  a  teacher  must  present 
evidence  of  three  years’  experience  in  teaching.  The  examina¬ 
tion  has  four  parts —  (1)  written;  (2)  oral;  (3)  practical  tests; 
(4)  classroom  teaching. 
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Commissioner  Hebberd. —  Now,  Miss  Farrell,  have  you  the 
statistics  showing  the  grades  of  mental  defect  in  that  number  of 
scholars  ? 

M  iss  Farrell. —  T  could  not  say  in  percentages,  except  ap¬ 
proximate.  The  large  proportion  are  improvable  and  high-grade 
cases. 

Commissioner  Hebberd.— And  to  what  extent  what  is  called 
the  imbecile  class  ? 

Miss  Farrell. —  Some,  but  few. 

Commissioner  Hebberd. —  Have  you  any  idea  of  about  how 
many  ? 

Miss  Farrell. —  No,  I  could  not  speak  offhand. 

Commissioner  Hebberd. —  Any  idiots  ? 

Miss  Farrell. —  None,  if  you  abide  by  the  definition  of  an  idiot 
of  the  Royal  English  Commission? 

Commissioner  Hebberd. —  Yes? 

Miss  Farrell. —  Then  we  have  no  idiots. 

Commissioner  Hebberd. —  Now,  Miss  Farrell,  have  you  any 
work  of  the  vocational  kind  for  these  children  in  the  ungraded 
classes  ? 

Miss  Farrell. —  It  is  being  developed. 

Commissioner  Hebberd. — You  would  think  well  of  having  that 
developed  ? 

Miss  Farrell. —  For  older  high  grade  boys  and  girls. 

Commissioner  Hebberd. —  How  about  the  girls? 

Miss  Farrell. —  Older  high  grade  boys  and  girls,  but  only 
high-grade  children. 

Dr.  Balliet,  Dean  of  the  New  York  School  of  Pedagogy,  New 
York  City: 

I  should  think  the  public  schools  ought  to  take  care  only  of  the 
highest  grades  of  the  feeble-minded,  and  then  there  is  the  class 
just  on  the  border  line  of  backward  children.  They  should  have 
special  care  and  then  go  back  to  the  grades,  but  the  feeble-minded 
never  can  go  back  to  the  grades. 

If  one  organization  decides  who  is  feeble-minded  and  it  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  medical  care  and  supervision,  and  another  takes  care 
of  the  education,  there  are  likely  to  be  slips,  and  that  makes  it  a 
highly  differentiated  thing  that  may  ultimately  lack  unity,  and 
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that  is  a  very  sore  point  here  in  hi ew  York  City  as  to  where  they 
should  go.  My  feeling  has  been  that  if  the  board  of  education 
would  take  measures  to  have  thoroughly  competent  medical  au¬ 
thorities  to  settle  these  questions,  it  would  make  more  for  unity 
and  effectiveness,  if  the  board  of  education  had  pretty  broad  powers 
in  dealing  with  these  educable  cases  of  feeble-mindedness.  I  am 
now  assuming  that  they  have  just  as  high  medical  authorities  to 
decide  purely  medical  questions  as  could  be  got  anywhere  else. 

Our  public  school  systems,  of  course,  have  to  he  adapted  for  the 
majority  of  children,  the  average,  those  a  little  above  and  a  little 
below,  but  for  the  special  type  of  education  that  is  impossible. 
Now,  we  say  we  know  just  the  school  that  will  bring  out  whatever 
is  in  your  child,  and  if  that  frame  of  mind  were  assumed  and  if 
our  attack  were  made  on  the  parents  themselves,  on  the  ground 
we  were  sending  them  to  a  place,  not  for  the  purpose  of  incarcera¬ 
tion,  not  for  the  purpose  of  restraint,  but  for  the  purpose  of  educa¬ 
tion,  I  think  we  would  get  a  great  deal  more  support  than  we  do 
under  our  present  system  of  education. 

Yow,  if  there  can  be  a  spring  of  hope  put  in  the  breasts  of  these 
parents  they  are  far  more  willing  to  bring  them  out  of  the  back 
rooms  and  give  them  the  opportunity  to  receive  whatever  germ  of 
education  is  available. 

Commissioner  Hebberd. —  I  am  wondering  whether  it  might 
not  be  better  to  have  for  the  high-grade  cases  a  separate  institution. 

Dr.  Wile. —  I  quite  agree  with  you  that  the  hopeless  types, 
that  is  the  low-grade  imbecile  and  idiot,  might  better  be  put  in  an 
institution  by  themselves,  from  an  educational  standpoint,  laying 
aside  all  medical  consideration.  The  high-grade  imbecile  and  the 
moron  with  special  tendencies  in  certain  lines  have  not  lost  their 
powers  of  imitation  and  will  tend  to  undermine  their  own  men¬ 
tality  by  close  contact  with  the  lower  grade. 

I  feel  that  we  ought  to  give  the  greatest  amount  of  attention 
from  the  standpoint  of  expenditure  of  public  moneys  to  the  re¬ 
deemable  types  of  mental  defectives  as  opposed  to  those  whose  con¬ 
dition  at  present  at  least  is  irremediable,  and  for  that  reason  I 
think  we  need  two  entirely  different  types  of  institutions. 

I  have  seen  some  high-grade  imbeciles  and  occasionally  do  run 
across  a  low-grade  imbecile  in  the  blew  York  special  classes,  but 
have  seen  no  idiots. 
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Dr.  Charles  Bernstein,  Superintendent  Rome  State  Custodial 
Asylum : 

We  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  about  the  only  thing  that 
education  can  do  for  them  is  to  make  machines  out  of  them,  make 
them  able  to  do  work  along  certain  lines  and  make  them  as  far  as 
possible  self-supporting  in  the  institutions  where  they  are  cared 
for,  and  very  few  of  them  can  ever  go  outside  and  be  self-sustaining 
because  nobody  outside  is  willing  to  devote  the  time  to  them  to 
keep  them  from  getting  into  trouble. 

Miss  Mary  Alice  Murphy,  Teacher  of  Ungraded  Class,  New 
York  City: 

These  children  should  have  special  care  and  be  taught  as  much 
industrial  work  as  possible  to  make  them  self-sustaining.  We  have 
in  the  class  the  work  of  caning  chairs,  the  boys  do  that,  and  mak¬ 
ing  baskets  and  sewing,  the  girls  sew,  and  we  hope  to  have  an 
equipment  of  tools  for  the  boys  so  that  they  can  do  bench  work. 

Miss  Edith  A.  Scott,  Director  of  Special  Classes  in  Education 
Rochester,  N.  Y. : 

As  children  are  found  to  be  retarded  in  their  grades,  they  are 
examined  by  the  Binet  test,  and  according  to  the  judgment  of 
Miss  McGuire,  who  does  our  testing  upon  the  basis  of  weakness 
of  recollection  and  the  type  of  questions  that  is  answered  and 
the  method  of  answering,  the  children  according  to  her  judg¬ 
ment  are  placed  in  special  grades.  We  have  in  all  now  about  450 
children  in  the  city  of  Rochester  in  these  special  grades.  Our 
aim  in  that  work  is  in  so  far  as  possible  classification  so  that 
children  of  the  same  mental  ages  work  together.  That  naturally 
divides  itself  into  three  groups,  the  primary  classes  of  which  we 
have  now  eighteen  and  the  industrial  classes  and  boys’  industrial 
and  girls’  industrial.  We  have  nine  boys’  industrial  classes  and 
five  girls’  industrial  classes.  Our  registration  for  those  classes  is 
about  fifteen.  In  the  industrial  classes  it  is  fifteen  and  from  fifteen 
to  twenty,  but  almost  always  fifteen.  Of  course  we  feel  here  in 
Rochester  that  our  obligation  to  the  mentally  deficient  children  is 
that  they  shall  be  trained  for  a  vocation.  We  feel  that  inasmuch 
as  he  has  not  the  mentality  which  the  State  presupposes  a  child 
must  have  in  order  to  be  educated  that  the  only  thing  that  we  can 
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do  for  him  is  to  train  him,  and  we  very  much  hope  that  m  the  years 
to  come,  within  the  next  three  or  four  years,  we  will  be  able  to  con¬ 
scientiously  show  that  we  have  met  our  obligations  to  these  chil¬ 
dren,  and  as  they  come  out  at  sixteen  instead  of  going  out  without 
any  definite  aim  in  life,  without  definite  place  where  they  shall 
work,  we  will  have  the  necessary  machinery  to  not  only  fit  the  child 
to  the  vocation  and  the  vocation  to  the  child,  but  that  we  shall 
find  a  place  for  him  and  keep  him  there,  and  we  hope  to  be  able 
to  know  two  years  after  he  leaves  the  school,  when  lie  is  eighteen  or 
nineteen  years  old,  where  he  has  been  and  how  long  he  has  stayed 
at  his  work,  and  whether  he  is  able  to  contribute  to  society  and 
be  self-sustaining,  or  whether  he  is  not,  and  if  he  is  not  we  hope 
that  the  State  will  provide  sufficient  institutions  so  that  he  may 
be  taken  care  of.  In  the  meantime  we  would  like  very  much  to 
have  the  State  contribute  to  the  education  or  the  training  of  these 
children.  Last  year  the  city  of  Rochester  expended  about  sixty- 
seven  dollars  per  capita  upon  the  education  of  the  children.  The 
State  itself  provides  practically  nothing,  as  I  understand  it,  and 
the  normal  child  in  the  city  of  Rochester  costs  about  twenty-seven 
dollars,  so  that  it  is  a  pretty  expensive  process,  this  finding  of  the 
mentally  deficient,  and  keeping  them  in  school  and  at  something 
until  they  are  sixteen  years  old.  We  would  like  very  much  to  have 
the  State  provide  at  least  partly  for  the  education  of  the  children 
or  the  training  of  them  better,  and  then  we  would  like  the  State 
to  provide  for  institutions  so  that  when  it  is  decided  that  the  child 
is  not  capable  to  go  to  school  and  do  school  work  and  he  has  not 
the  proper  home,  that  he  can  be  placed  properly  in  an  institution. 
We  feel  that  as  they  have  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  it  would  be  well 
for  us  in  New  York  State  to  have  a  commission  that  shall  take, 
not  only  of  the  mentally  deficient  child,  but  generally  the  child 
who  might  be  called  the  misfit  child ;  that  would,  I  imagine,  be  a 
forerunner  of  the  clearing  house  of  which  you  spoke.  We  have 
about  30,000  in  the  public  schools  of  Rochester.  About  450  in 
the  ungraded  classes.  At  present  we  haven’t  in  all  those  classes 
all  we  should  have.  We  hope  within  the  next  month  to  have  about 
four  or  five  other  classes,  possibly  five.  This  would  mean  about 
sixty  or  seventy-five  pupils.  That  will  give  us  just  about  our 
correct  percentage  —  2  per  cent.  The  work  has  been  carried  on 
eight  years. 
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I  think  there  is  no  question  but  that  the  public  school  is  the 
natural  place  for  the  children  to  he  educated,  the  mentally  de¬ 
fective  children  to  he  educated  to  maturity.  After  that  I  feel  that 
the  child  is  distinctly  a  State  problem.  1  mean  1  do  not  know 
what  the  State  would  do  with  them,  but  1  feel  that  the  public  school 
should  care  for  them  to  that  point  but  not  beyond.  This  would 
mean  the  high-grade  child,  probably  with  the  mental  age  of  six 
plus. 

.Miss  McGuire,  Teacher  Ungraded  Class,  Rochester,  X.  V.: 

I  saw  a  case  today  of  a  boy  who  has  been  in  one  of  our  special 
classes.  He  has  been  placed  out  on  a  farm,  lie  has  been  here 
since  before  Christmas.  He  is  just  running  around  the  streets 
and  getting  in  bad  society,  lie  will  be  a  failure.  1  do  not  see 
how  he  can  make  good.  1  have  just  come  from  the  juvenile  court 
and  saw  another  girl  who  is  distinctly  feeble-minded.  The\  are 
going  to  send  her  away  today.  She  has  made  a  failure  of  it. 

Mr.  Herbert  X.  Casteemax,  President  of  Board  of  Education, 
Rochester,  X .  Y. : 

I  have  thought  for  a  long  while  there  should  be  some  State 
support  of  the  teachers  engaged  in  this  work.  The  money  appro¬ 
priated  by  the  municipality  is  purely  for  education  and  it  is 
appropriated  in  most  cities  on  a  per  capita  basis.  Xow  if  the  sub¬ 
normal  child  receives  twice  as  much  money  as  the  normal  child, 
it  seems  the  cheapest  way  for  the  State  to  handle  any  of  these 
problems,  that  is,  to  pay  a  proportion  of  the  salaries  of  the  teachers 
who  have  charge  of  subnormal  children. 

Dr.  Lucius  L.  Button,  Rochester,  X.  Y. : 

I  have  no  objections  to  special  classes  in  public  schools  for  a 
properly  selected  group  of  cases.  When  they  are  there,  if  they  can 
get  home  care,  and  if  they  are  teachable,  and  if  they  are  controll¬ 
able,  and  if  there  is  not  a  problem  of  discipline  involved,  1  +hink  it 
is  a  nice  thing  to  leave  them  with  the  parents,  but  only  when  the 
parents  are  of  the  right  sort.  So.  far  as  I  have  observed  these  chil¬ 
dren  they  grow  pretty  largely  in  two  directions  mentally.  They 
grow  upward.  A  child  will  increase  in  his  mental  age  as  years  go 
by  and  will  increase  from  two  to  three  years,  to  four  to  seven  and 
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may  be  lie  will  stop  at  seven,  may  be  lie  will  stop  at  nine.  It  de¬ 
pends  on  tlie  capacity  of  that  particular  child.  The  school  helps  up 
rt>  that  point  to  educate  the  child,  using  the  term  education  in  rather 
a  loose  way.  When  they  reach  their  levels,  whatever  those  levels 
may  be,  then  I  think  those  children  learn  by  way  of  training. 
They  broaden.  They  increase  the  number  of  things  they  may  do ; 
their  experience  and  their  abilities  spread  out  on  the  seven  year 
old  level  or  on  the  nine  or  the  live  or  whatever  it  may  be.  The  more 
of  these  experiences  and  abilities  you  can  give  to  the  child  the  more 
it  helps  him  in  a  way  to  be  self-supporting.  If  a  child  is  of  a  low 
mental  type  of  course  he  will  not  reach  a  high  mental  age,  and  he 
may  perhaps  do  only  rough,  large,  mostly  group  work.  If  he  is 
a  little  better  mentally  he  may  be  able  to  do  some  of  the  tine 
handwork.  I  believe  in  developing  each  child  up  to  the  highest 
capacity  and  then  I  do  not  believe  in  wasting  that  training  on 
pseudo  education.  1  believe  in  using  it  so  far  as  possible  for  that 
child’s  support. 

I  think  as  to  the  time  when  I  would  eliminate  this  child  from 
school  I  would  settle  that  by  the  capacity  of  the  child  to  ffiarn 
and  when  he  has  reached  his  limit,  no  matter  whether  he  is  sixteen 
years  old  or  not  I  believe  he  ought  to  be  taken  from  the  school 
anyway.  1  believe  that  when  the  age  of  sexual  activity  arrives 
that  child  should  then  be  placed  in  institutional  care.  I  think 
temporarily,  until  such  an  arrangement  can  be  made,  that  it  is  a 
wise  thing  to  change  the  ruling  of  the  law  in  the  State  allowing 
these  boys  and  girls  to  go  to  work  for  the  summers,  summer  work. 
All  our  teachers  testify  that  wjien  their  mental  activity  is  stopped 
they  are  sluggish  and  seem  to  lack  the  necessary  stimulus  that  they 
require  to  advance  and  they  degenerate  during  the  summer  months. 
I  would  be  very  glad  if  these  children  could  be  kept  at  some  safe¬ 
guarded  work  under  the  care  of  some  probation  officer  or  somebody 
of  that  type  so  that  they  would  -be  protected  and  not  exploited  so 
that  they  would  not  go  backward  during  the  summer  time,  so  they 
would  not  lose  the  necessary  stimulus  for  their  advancement.  I 
would  have  our  State  law  changed  a  little  bit  in  regard  to  the  work 
permits  for  these  children.  It  seems  too  bad  they  cannot  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  do  something  just  because  they  cannot  attain  the  educa¬ 
tional  standard  required.  Sometimes,  they  are  a  problem  that 
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you  cannot  control  in  school  and  when  you  come  right  down  to 
facts  you  cannot  make  them  stay  in  school  because  no  physician 
can  give  a  certificate  saying  they  are  capable  of  education,  and 
then  they  are  not  amenable  to  the  compulsory  education  law.  I 
think  that  a  law  should  be  made  with  careful  guarding  so  that 
these  children  can  be  kept  busy.  If  they  are  not  kept  busy  they 
will  get  into  trouble.  They  get  themselves  in  court  or  get  them¬ 
selves  hurt  and  something  happens  to  them  so  there  is  trouble. 
That  in  general  is  my  belief. 

Professor  Forbes,  Commissioner  of  Schools,  Rochester,  X.  Y. : 

The  outcome  of  my  observation  can  be  summed  up  in  this  way : 
In  the  first  place  it  seems  to  me  absolutely  clear  that  these  children 
having  come  into  existence  first  should  be  cared  for  by  the  locality 
in  the  way  of  elementary  education,  that  is  such  as  they  are 
capable  of  absorbing,  chiefly  motor  education,  and  additional  edu¬ 
cation  preliminary  to  fitting  them  to  some  sort  of  self-support,  and 
when  they  have  reached  the  point  of  adolescence  and  have  reached 
the  point  where  parental  control  cannot  guarantee  the  community 
against  the  menace  of  their  existence,  then  the  State  should  assume 
the  responsibility  of  their  custodial  care  and  custodial  care  should 
be  universal.  As  to  the  problem  then  it  seems  to  me  that  in  the 
institutions  for  their  custody  the  supreme  desideratum  is  the  farm 
institution  with  its  possibilities  of  manual  employment  and  out¬ 
door  work,  farming  and  gardening,  and  to  the  utmost  possible 
extent  self  support  should  be  secured  in  this  way.  This  is  about 
the  substance  of  it. 

Dr.  George  E.  Smith,  Director  of  Special  Classes,  Buffalo, 
Xew  York : 

I  will  submit  an  outline.  The  special  pupil,  as  the  term  is  here 
used,  may  be  mentally  retarded  or  he  may  be  mentally  deficient. 
His  condition  of  mind  may  be  due  to  physical  reasons  which  may, 
or  may  not,  be  curable  or  remediable.  In  any  event  it  is  the  mani¬ 
fest  duty  of  the  authorities  to  determine,  beyond  question,  what 
this  condition  is  before  placing  upon  him  the  stigma  which  attaches, 
itself  to  the  feeble-minded. 
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Outline  of  Plan 

1.  A  careful  survey  of  all  classes  to  determine  who  are  greatly 
retarded. 

2.  Segregation  of  such  pupils  into  ungraded  classes. 

a.  These  classes  to  be  in  charge  of  the  most  capable 
teachers. 

b.  Methods  and  subject-matter  to  be  especially  adapted  to 

pupil. 

3.  A  thorough  mental  and  physical  test  to  be  given  each  pupil 
of  these  ungraded  classes. 

4.  Measures  taken  to  cure  or  remedy  any  physical  defects. 

5.  Pupils  of  ungraded  classes  to  be  under  observation  long 
enough  to  determine  mental  ability  and  trend  of  mind. 

6.  These  observations  to  be  made  by  teacher,  principal,  super¬ 
visor,  psychologist  and  vocational  adviser  of  the  pupils  of  the  un¬ 
graded  classes. 

7.  When  the  ability  of  the  pupil  of  ungraded  class  is  determined 
he  may  be  assigned. 

a.  To  a  special  class  for  subnormals,  or  to  an  institution. 

b.  To  regular  grade  work. 

c.  To  a  vocational  or  other  special  class. 

8.  To  meet  the  needs  of  the  individual  subnormal  pupils  there 
should  be  three  types  of  special  classes  for  the  subnormal. 

a.  Special  industrial  classes  for  older  boys. 

b.  Special  industrial  classes  for  older  girls. 

c.  Special  mixed  classes  for  the  young  children. 

9.  When  pupils  of  special  classes  for  the  subnormal  are  beyond 
school  age,  two  alternatives  should  be  possible: 

a.  Work  at  home,  or  at  some  vocation  where  careful  super¬ 
vision  is  possible,  or 

b.  Institutional  care. 

10.  The  arguments  which  affect  this  choice  are: 

a.  Is  the  case  one  which  may  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
home  with  safety  to  the  child  and  to  society  at  large  ? 

b.  TIas  the  child  a  suitable  home  and  parents  able  and 
willing  to  protect  the  child  and  suitable  occupation  ? 

c.  Can  an  employer  be  found  who  will  be  willing  to  super¬ 
vise  the  work  of  the  child  ? 
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11.  If  these  conditions  cannot  be  fulfilled,  the  institution  is 
the  only  alternative.  In  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  the  institution 
is  the  proper  place. 

What  the  Plan  Necessitates 

1.  Adequate  supervision. 

2.  Principals  and  teachers  in  sympathy  with  the  plan. 

3.  An  ungraded  class  in  every  school. 

4.  The  best  teachers  for  these  classes. 

5.  The  services  of  a  trained  psychologist  who  shall  make  a 
clinical  study  of  each  pupil  in  the  ungraded  classes. 

6.  An  adequately  equipped  clinic. 

7.  The  services  of  a  competent  physical  examiner. 

8.  The  services  of  the  vocational  adviser. 

9.  An  investigator  of  home  conditions  is  desirable. 

10.  Three  types  of  classes  for  the  subnormal  as  mentioned 
above. 

11.  An  institution  for  the  feeble-minded  which  shall  be  acces¬ 
sible  to  the  parents  of  the  children. 

12.  Such  legislation  as  shall  make  it  possible  to  consign  to  an 
institution,  such  persons  as  shall  be  found  to  be  mentally  defective 
and  to  need  institutional  care. 

Dr.  Franklin  W.  Barrows,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. : 

1  think  we  ought  rigidly  to  exclude  from  the  public  school  all 
epileptics.  1  know  that  sounds  rather  harsh,  but  the  public  school 
is  uo  place  for  the  epileptic,  whether  that  epileptic  is  bright  or 
stupid.  We  ought  also  of  course  to  exclude  all  of  the  low  grade 
feeble-minded  children.  We  do  not  admit  normal  children  until 
they  are  at  least  five  or  six  years  old  and  my  idea  is  that  we  should 
exclude  from  the  school  all  mentally  defective  children  who  do  not 
test  at  least  five  years  in  mentality. 

Dr.  Frank  C.  Fronczak,  Health  Commissioner  of  the  city  of 
Buffalo : 

The  remedy  I  believe  lies  in  various  directions.  First  of 
all  in  order  to  educate  this  child  so  that  it  will  become  a  civic 
asset  instead  of  a  civic  liability  1  believe  we  will  have  to  educate 
those  who  handle  these  children,  that  is  teachers,  in  the  first  place. 
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I  believe  there  should  be  special  classes  of  teachers  who  are  in¬ 
terested  in  that  work,  to  study  how  to  treat  these  children  and  to 
receive  a  kind  of  post  graduate  course,  if  we  may  call  it  so.  be¬ 
cause  a  teacher  who  may  be  a  most  excellent  teacher  of  algebra  or 
French  or  music  will  certainly  make  a  mighty  poor  examiner  of 
psycho-physiology,  and  I  believe  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing  if 
the  departments  of  education  in  the  various  communities  would 
have  lectures  for  the  benefit  of  teachers  in  various  directions,  and 
among  them  would  be  the  study  of  the  children  of  this  type. 

Mr,  Daniel  O’Leary,  Buffalo,  FT.  Y. : 

I  believe  that  I  represent  the  humane  side  of  this.  I  represent 
a  small  society  composed  of  young  people,  Irish-Americans,  who 
have  banded  together  to  help  out  certain  individuals  termed  delin¬ 
quents,  sometimes  defectives.  1  also  represent  a  few  of  the  teach¬ 
ers  in  the  public  school,  and  we  believe  that  the  defective  classes 
in  the  public  schools  are  a  failure,  that  their  advantages  are  offset 
by  the  disadvantages.  For  this  reason  J  believe  that  the  State 
should  take  care  of  what  they  term  defectives,  Flow,  that  may 
seem  a  strong  statement,  but  it  may  interest  the  Commission  to 
know  that  those  classes  are  termed  the  crazy  classes,  and  once  a 
pupil  is  sentenced  to  those  classes  he  is  branded  for  life. 

Dr.  C.  Edward  Jones,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Albany,  FL  Y. : 

If  we  find  a  child  is  far  behind  liis  grade,  that  he  is  dis¬ 
tinctly  subnormal  we  place  him  in  one  of  the  classes  for  subnormal 
children.  In  those  classes  we  have  graded  or  are  in  process  of 
grading  the  work  to  be  done  by  them,  giving  them  such  little  book 
work  as  they  are  able  to  receive,  but  particularly  are  we  grading 
the  hand  work,  the  vocational  work  from  the  child  with  the  mental¬ 
ity  of  five  up  to  the  mentality  of  about  ten  or  twelve.  That  in¬ 
cludes  stick  laying,  sewing,  weaving,  clay  modeling,  basketry  and 
such  rough  bench  work  as  a  boy  with  a  mentality  of  ten  or  twelve 
can  learn  to  do.  In  one  of  our  schools  we  are  teaching  the  girls 
to  wash  and  iron  in  order  to  take  care  of  their  clothing.  We  are 
teaching  all  of  them  to  mend,  particularly  to  mend  socks  and 
stockings,  and  to  put  patches  on  their  garments,  and  we  are  giving 
them  such  book  work  as  they  are  able  to  take,  and  we  are  doing 
that  sometime  beyond  what  we  believe  they  are  able  to  do,  simply 
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because  there  is  a  feeling  among  parents  that  the  children  must 
be  studying  books,  and  we  give  them  reading  work  and  number 
work,  but  the  best  academic  work  we  are  getting  is  from  the  oral 
studies  such  as  the  story  of  George  Washington  or  of  Lincoln, 
which  they  work  out  in  their  sewing  or  their  clay  work,  and  give 
those  stories  back  orally. 
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GENERAL  CONCLUSIONS  OF  THE  COMMISSION 


FIRST.  GENERALLY  WITH  REGARD  TO  THE  CARE, 
CUSTODY,  TREATMENT  AND  TRAINING  OF  THE 
MENTALLY  DEFICIENT. —  Because  of  the  great  importance 
of  this  subject  to  the  whole  State,  the  care,  custody,  treatment  and 
training  of  the  mentally  deficient,  including  epileptics,  should  be 
definitely  regarded  as  State  problems,  although  as  in  the  cases  of 
other  classes,  certain  parts  of  such  problems  may,  by  law,  be 
assigned  to  the  localities  of  the  State,  under  improved  State  super¬ 
vision.  The  Commission  realizes  that  the  program  it  presents  is 
an  elaborate  one  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  one  that  can  be  carried  out 
step  by  step  as  the  means  of  the  State  will  permit,  and  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Commission  the  sooner  it  is  carried  out  the  more 
economical  it  will  be  for  the  State. 

SECOND.  EXISTING  STATE  INSTITUTIONS  IN¬ 
ADEQUATE. —  The  existing  State  institutions  for  the  mentally 
defective  make  provision  for  the  care  of  not  more  than  3,000  of 
this  class,  while  the  representatives  of  the  Commission  have 
definitely  learned  of  21,000  persons  now  outside  of  the  protecting 
care  of  State  institutions,  who  are  known  to  be  mentally  defective. 
The  majority  of  these  need  or  are  likely  to  need  custodial  care. 
Of  this  number  it  is  estimated  that  nearly  3,000  are  women  and 
girls  between  the  ages  of  16  and  45. 

The  number  of  high-grade  feeble-minded,  as  well  as  the  moral 
imbeciles  in  the  State,  cannot  be  ascertained,  even  approximately, 
bv  any  machinery  that  has  yet  been  devised.  The  mental  status 
of  the  great  majority  of  this  class  may  not  even  be  brought  into 
question,  until  some  acute  situation  in  their  history  arises  to  make 
the  subject  one  of  practical  application  and  importance.  That 
those  included  in  these  classes  number  many  thousands,  no  one 
familiar  with  the  situation  can,  however,  for  a  moment  doubt. 

The  mentally  defective  man  or  woman  at  liberty  constitutes  a 
serious  menace  to  the  State.  In  many  cases  the  mental  defect  is 
hereditary  and  is  liable  to  be  transmitted,  with  almost  unerring 
accuracy,  to  succeeding  generations.  This  danger  is  in  turn 
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aggravated  by  the  well  known  propagating  tendency  of  the  feeble¬ 
minded,  and  because,  owing  to  their  lack  of  mental  balance,  they 
are  in  most  cases,  potential  delinquents  or  criminals,  peculiarly 
susceptible  to  the  suggestions  of  evil  minded  associates. 

There  is,  therefore,  urgent  need  for  a  large  extension  of  the 
present  facilities  of  the  State  institutions  for  the  care  and  custody 
of  the  dependent  mentally  defective.  These  institutions  are  at 
present  filled  to  their  utmost  capacity  and  there  are  long  waiting 
lists  of  applicants  for  admission  who  can  only  be  received  as 
vacancies  occur  or  the  facilities  of  the  institutions  are  all  too 
slowly  extended.  These  lists  would  be  much  longer  if  any  likeli¬ 
hood  existed  that  admission  would  follow  within  a  reasonable 
time  upon  the  heels  of  application. 

This  Commission  considers  it  not  only  most  important  to 
increase  the  capacity  of  the  institutions  for  the  mentally  deficient, 
but  also  regards  it  as  highly  desirable  to  make  these  institutions 
for  the  care  of  the  dependent  feeble-minded  sufficiently  inviting 
to  cause  the  relatives  and  the  friends  of  feeble-minded  children  to 
wish  to  place  their  children  in  the  institutions  of  this  class.  The 
earlier  they  are  so  placed,  the  better  for  the  State.  For  this 
reason  largely,  the  Commission  believes  it  will  be  wise  to  have 
separate  institutions  for  the  higher  grade  mentally  deficient  chil¬ 
dren,  whose  relatives  and  friends  might  reasonably  object  to 
having  the  children  placed  with  idiots  and  imbeciles  of  low  grade. 
In  part,  for  the  same  reason,  and  further  because  of  the  suscepti¬ 
bility  of  the  mentally  defective  to  evil  suggestion,  the  Commission 
believes  there  should  be  separate  institutions  for  the  mentally 
defective  delinquents. 

As  Craig  Colony  for  Epileptics,  at  Sonyea,  has  practically 
reached  the  reasonable  limit  of  its  capacity,  and  because  the 
epileptics  should  be  kept  apart  by  themselves,  the  Commission 
also  favors  the  establishment  of  a  separate  institution  for  epilep¬ 
tics  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  State. 

THIRD.  INSTITUTIONS  FOR  MENTALLY  DEFECT¬ 
IVE  DELINQUENTS. —  Inasmuch  as  the  State  reformatories 
for  men  and  women  have  large  numbers  of  mentally  defective 
inmates,  conservatively  estimated  at  not  less  than  25  per  cent,  ot 
their  entire  inmate  population,  who  because  of  their  mental  defect 
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are  not  susceptible  to  reformation,  and  are  out  of  place  in  the 
routine  of  institutions  intended  for  that  purpose,  the  Commission 
is  of  the  opinion  that  separate  institutions  of  a  custodial  nature 
should  be  established,  one  for  the  care  of  each  sex,  for  the  safe 
keeping  of  the  mentally  defective  delinquent  class.  This  arrange¬ 
ment  should  serve  the  double  purpose  of  relieving  the  pressure 
upon  the  reformatories  for  the  care  of  a  class  for  which  they  are 
not  equipped,  and  of  modifying  their  expense  for  additional 
construction.  , 

FOURTH.  CLEARING  HOUSES  FOR  THE  MEN¬ 
TALLY  DEFECTIVE. —  The  Commission  finds  that,  outside  of 
the  city  of  New  York,  there  are  no  suitable  facilities  for  .the  exam¬ 
ination  before  commitment  of  those  supposed  to  be  mentally  defi¬ 
cient.  Under  this  lack  of  system,  children  who  are  not  feeble¬ 
minded  but  are  simply  mentally  retarded,  are  being  committed  to 
institutions  for  the  feeble-minded  while  those  who  are  actually 
feeble-minded  and  who  should  therefore  be  sent  to  custodial  in¬ 
stitutions,  are  being  constantly  committed  to  reformatory  and 
other  institutions  not  at  all  suited  to  their  care.  The  Commis¬ 
sion,  therefore,  believes  that  the  State  should  take  the  initial  steps 
to  establish  a  system  of  clearing  houses  for  the  examination  of  all 
cases  of  suspected  mental  deficiency  coming  under  public  notice 
by  reason  of  dependency  or  delinquency. 

FIFTH.  THE  NEED  FOR  BETTER  TRAINING  AND 
SUPERVISION  OF  THE  HIGH  GRADE  MENTALLY 
DEFECTIVE  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SYSTEM.— The 
Commission  finds  that  many  of  the  high  grade  mentally  defective 
must  be  trained  in  the  public  schools  and  must  then  be  given  what 
has  been  called  “  the  test  of  liberty,”  under  the  best  conditions 
possible.  There  are  too  many  thousands  of  this  class  for  them 
to  be  treated  in  any  other  way.  Then,  having  been  given  this 
opportunity,  the  State  can  be  expected  to  intervene  only  when 
they  become  dependent  or  delinquent,  as  very  many  of  them  in 
fact  do.  LIow  many  of  them  are  likely  to  become  so  no  one  can 
tell  even  approximately.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Commission,  the 
facilities  for  the  vocational  training  of  the  mentally  defective 
pupils  of  the  public  schools,  as  well  as  for  the  training  of  other 
pupils  specially  requiring  such  training,  should  be  greatly  im¬ 
proved  and  extended  and  there  should  be  a  better  system  of  super¬ 
vision  than  at  present  exists,  over  the  mentally  deficient  pupils. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

First.  The  Commission  indorses  in  general  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  for  appropriations  to  these 
institutions,  including  the  issue  of  long  term  bonds,  if  necessary, 
to  secure  the  moneys  required  to  enlarge  the  institutions.  The 
present  lack  of  facilities  is  not  economical  hut  is  an  exaggerated 
form  of  extravagance  which  is  proving  most  costly  to  the  State. 
Tn  the  opinion  of  the  Commission  the  State  institutions  at  Syra¬ 
cuse,  Newark,  Rome  and  Thiells  should  be  definitely  planned  to 
provide  on  their  present,  or  where  necessary  on  newly  acquired 
properties  for  approximately  2,500  inmates  each,  and  such  insti¬ 
tutions  should  be  enlarged  to  this  capacity  as  rapidly  as  actually 
required  and  the  means  at  the  command  of  the  State  permit. 
The  acquisition  of  a  country  site  for  the  Syracuse  institution 
and  the  purchase  of  additional  land  for  the  asylum  at  Newark, 
are  also  recommended.  The  Commission  further  advises  that  a 
new  institution  be  established  for  the  mentally  deficient  con¬ 
venient  to  Buffalo  and  the  southwestern  part  of  the  State.  In 
order  to  round  out  the  system  of  State*  care  the  Commission 
recommends  that  the  State  take  over  the  New  1  ork  City 
asylums  and  schools  at  Randall's  Island,  and  use  this  institution, 
which  now  houses  all  classes  of  the  mentally  deficient  as  an  insti¬ 
tution  for  the  training  of  the  high  grade  mentally  deficient  re¬ 
quiring  such  care,  who  may,  when  trained,  be  given  to  some  extent 
at  least  and  under  proper  conditions  of  supervision  “  the  test  of 
liberty  ”  also.  Inmates  can  be  taken  from  the  eastern  and  south¬ 
ern  parts  of  the  State  while  those  from  other  parts  of  the  State 
can  be  sent  to  the  institution  for  those  of  like  character  at  Syracuse. 
By  this  arrangement  the  State  can  save  the  cost  of  construction 
while  the  city  of  New  York  can  sooner  rid  itself  of  the  cost  of 
maintenance. 

Second.  Another  colony  for  epileptics  is  recommended.  As 
Craig  Colony  for  Epileptics  at  Sonyea  has  almost  reached  what 
should  be  its  ultimate  capacity  for  1,500  inmates.  The  Commis¬ 
sion  recommends  that  steps  be  taken  for  the  establishment  of  a 
new  institution  for  this  class  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  State, 
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convenient  to  the  city  of  New  York  and  the  populous  part  of  the 
eastern  section  of  the  State. 

Third.  Provision  for  the  care  of  mentally  defective  delinquents 
recommended.  In  order  to  relieve  the  reformatories  of  the  care 
of  mentally  defective  delinquents  who  are  not  susceptible  to  re¬ 
formation,  and  who  at  the  same  time,  because  of  their  delinquent 
and  criminalistic  tendencies  should  not  be  allowed  to  mingle  with 
the  mentally  defective  dependents,  who,  as  has  been  said,  are  most 
susceptible  to  suggestion,  the  Commission  recommends  that  pro¬ 
vision  be  made  for  the  establishment  of  two  institutions,  one  for 
each  sex,  for  the  mentally  defective  class  of  delinquents. 

Fourth.  Establishment  of  clearing  houses  to  pass  on  the  men¬ 
tally  deficient  recommended.  To  determine  who  are  the  mentally 
deficient,  in  order  that  they  shall  be  separated  from  those  of 
normal  mentality  as  well  as  from  those  who  are  simply  mentally 
retarded,  the  Commission  recommends  that  the  State  itself  estab¬ 
lish  and  maintain  a  system  of  clearing  houses,  with  a  separate 
board  of  management  for  the  system,  properly  located  and  equip¬ 
ped,  to  determine  these  questions  in  individual  cases.  Partly 
to  meet  this  need  and  partly  to  provide  training  places  for  physi¬ 
cians  and  psychologists,  the  establishment  of  private  clinics  for 
this*  purpose  under  State  regulation  and  supervision,  is  also 
recommended. 

Fifth.  The*  training  and  supervision  of  the  high  grade  men¬ 
tally  deficient  in  the  public  school  system.  To  afford  better  and 
more  practical  instruction  in  the  public  schools  for  the  high  grade 
mentally  deficient  who  may  be  entitled  to  that  same  “  test  of  lib¬ 
erty,”  before  being  consigned  to  a  custodial  asylum  as  a  dependent 
or  delinquent,  the  State  through  the  State  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  should  do  more,  financially  and  otherwise,  to  encourage 
and  maintain  the  growth  and  the  use  of  vocational  training  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  State,  and  should  provide  for  a  system  of 
supervision  over  mentally  defective  pupils.  To  this  logical  and 
legitimate  supervision  of  the  public  school  authorities,  that  of 
the  public  nurse  in  her  rounds  of  duty  and  of  the  parole  and  pro¬ 
bation  officers,  as  well,  may  be  added  as  an  uplifting  and  helpful 
influence.  All  of  these  influences  together  with  the  most 
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important  influence  of  a  better  general  knowledge  of  the  character¬ 
istics  and  the  needs  of  the  feeble-minded,  particularly  among  the 
relatives  and  friends  of  this  class,  may  be  counted  upon  to  im¬ 
prove  the  conditions  under  which  these  unfortunate  mentally 
defectives  in  this  State  live  and  move  and  have  their  being.  All 
of  these  forces  working  together  with  singleness  of  purpose  should 
work  improvement  in  the  lot  of  the  feeble-minded  left  at  liberty, 
and  should,  at  the  same  time,  greatly  safeguard  the  interests  of 
the  State. 
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VISITS  TO  INSTITUTIONS 

The  New  York  City  Children’s  Hospitals  and  Schools,  on 
Randall’s  Island 

An  official  visit  was  paid  to  this  institution,  beautifully  situated 
on  Randall’s  Island  in  the  city  of  New  York,  on  February  14, 
1915,  by  Commissioners  Max  G.  Schlapp,  M.  D.  and  Aaron 
Denenholz,  M.  D.,  who  obtained  from  Superintendent  Mary  C. 
Dunphy,  the  following  account  of  the  history  and  work  of  the 
institution : 

History  of  the  Work  with  the  Feeble-Minded  on  Randall’s 

Island 

Over  fifty  years  have  elapsed  since  the  idea  of  doing  something 
more  than  merely  caring  for  the  physical  needs  of  the  feeble¬ 
minded  first  dawned  on  society. 

The  labors  of  Dr.  Seguin  had  at  last  brought  home  to  a  doubt¬ 
ing  public  the  possibilities  of  education  for  the  mentally  deficient, 
by  means  of  which  they  may  he  raised  to  a  state  of  usefulness 
undreamed  of  a  generation  before. 

In  the  Home  on  Randall’s  Island  there  were  about  fifty  chil¬ 
dren  whose  mentality  was  distinctly  subnormal,  and  on  hearing  of 
the  splendid  results  obtained  with  feeble-minded  children  in 
schools  organized  on  the  Seguin  plan,  the  Commissioners  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Charities  and  Correction  decided  to  try  the  experiment  of 
training  the  mentally  deficient  under  their  care. 

With  this  purpose  in  view,  they  invited  Mrs.  M.  C.  Dunphy, 
who  had  specialized  in  this  branch  of  educational  work  under  the 
noted  Dr.  Wilbur,  of  Syracuse,  himself  a  pupil  and  earnest  dis¬ 
ciple  of  Seguin’s,  to  organize  classes  for  the  subnormal  children 
on  Randall’s  Island.  Mrs.  Dunphy  undertook  the  work  with 
enthusiasm  and  has  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  this  little  school 
with  less  than  twenty  pupils  expand  into  the  complex  centre  of 
activity  now  known  as  the  School  for  Feeble-Minded  on  Randall’s 
Island. 

The  aim  of  the  school  at  its  inception  was  precisely  the  same 
as  it  continued  to  be  during  all  the  years  of  expansion  and  as  it 
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is  today  —  namely,  to  give  to  the  mentally  defective  child  a  train¬ 
ing  calculated  to  awaken  and  stimulate  whatever  mental  capacity 
he  may  posssess;  to  train  him  in  habits  of  industry  and  useful¬ 
ness,  and  to  make  him  as  worthy  a  member  of  society  as  his 
limited  faculties  allow.  At  no  time  did  the  School  for  Feeble- 
^linded  claim  to  be  able  to  supply  the  deficiency  in  brain  power 
that  nature  had  omitted  to  furnish,  nor  to  make  a  feeble-minded 
pupil  a  self-supporting,  responsible  citizen,  but  it  has  always 
maintained  that  granted  certain  limitations,  it  is  possible  to  make 
even  a  low  grade  mental  defective  render  some  form  of  service  to 
the  community,  and  thereby  develop  his  own  individuality.  The 
success  of  the  school  from  the  start  and  its  rapid  growth  proved 
that  it  was  filling  a  long  felt  want  in  the  community,  and  as  the 
scope  of  its  activities  broadened  to  include  the  needs  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  types  of  pupils,  it  became  better  known  and  more  appre¬ 
ciated  by  all  interested  in  social  progress.  It  may  truly  be  said 
that  the  school  for  feeble-minded  was  the  beacon  light  that  led 
all  other  agencies  —  both  social  and  educational — in  New  York 
City,  to  realize  the  benefits  that  accrue  from  systematic,  carefully 
planned  training  of  the  feeble-minded.  While  the  authorities  of 
the  school  unanimously  feel  that  complete  segregation  is  the  one 
effective  measure  by  which  mental  defect  may  be  lessened,  yet, 
as  there  is  no  means  at  hand  by  which  such  a  measure  can  be 
enforced,  they  know  that  the  child  who  has  had  a  course  of  train¬ 
ing  on  Randall’s  Island  has  at  least  the  elements  of  self-support. 
No  boy  or  girl  who  leaves  the  institution  after  a  stay  of  a  couple 
of  years,  leaves  it  entirely  helpless.  Besides  the  personal  habits 
inculcated  —  cleanliness,  morality,  industry,  etc., —  the  child  has 
also  had  training  under  skilled  workers  in  a  trade  which  has 
proved  congenial.  No  power  on  earth  can  transform  a  feeble¬ 
minded  being  into  a  responsible,  self-controlled  member  of  society, 
but,  as  long  as  society  allows  the  mental  defective  at  large,  we  must 
do  all  in  our  power  to  give  him  at  least  the  weapons  bv  means  of 
which  he  may  be  saved  from  becoming  a  burden  on  the  public. 

The  liberal  support  of  the  various  commissioners  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  since  the  organization  of  our  school  years  ago,  have  enabled 
us  to  improve  on  our  former  methods.  The  plan  of  our  work 
now  includes  the  following  branches : 
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First :  Physiological  examination  to  diagnose  the  physical  con¬ 
dition  of  the  applicant  and  to  determine  how  far  the  mental  de¬ 
fect  may  be  the  result  of  poor  physical  condition.  This  examina¬ 
tion  is  supplemented  by  constant  medical  supervision  by  resident 
physicians  and  trained  nurses. 

Second :  Psychological  examination  by  expert  psychologists 
and  psychiatrists  of  the  New  York  Clearing  House  for  Mental 
Defectives  to  determine  the  heredity  of  the  patient,  exact  degree 
of  mental  defect,  psychological  age,  etc.  This  examination  is  fol¬ 
lowed  up  by  the  work  of  the  resident  psychologist  who  keeps  a 
record  of  each  case  admitted,  noting  improvement  or  retrogression 
as  may  be.  In  some  cases  children  are  sent  to  us  from  hospitals, 
homes  or  social  agencies  without  having  had  the  preliminary 
diagnosis  at  the  Clearing  House.  Every  effort  is  made  by  the 
resident  psychologist  and  visiting  neurologists  to  supply  this  lack 
of  scientific  diagnosis,  but  it  is  a  decided  handicap  in  getting  at 
the  detailed  history  of  the  case. 

Third:  Classification.  On  admission  to  the  Island  the  child 
is  kept  under  observation  for  two  weeks  in  the  reception  hospital 
in  order  to  avoid  possible  contagion.  He  is  then  assigned  to  the 
ward  to  which  his  mental  status  seems  to  conform.  As  far  as 
feasible  each  degree  of  mental  defect  is  kept  within  a  certain 
group.  These  groups  range  from  the  lowest  forms  of  idiocy, 
through  imbecility,  up  to  high  grade  defectives,  or  morons.  Each 
grade  is  housed  in  a  separate  building  and  contact  of  one  group 
with  another  is  practically  nil.  Of  course  where  a  child  shows 
improvement  he  is  immediately  transferred  to  the  next  grade. 
This  classification  is  also  maintained  in  the  classes,  the  different 
groups  only  meeting  at  assembly,  etc. 

Fourth:  Period  of  observation  in  class  room  under  trained 
teacher  who  not  only  tests  child’s  knowledge  and  mental  grasp, 
but  also  studies  his  special  tastes,  aptitudes,  etc.  He  is  then 
assigned  to  a  class  suited  to  his  grade  of  mentality  and  to  the 
manual  work  which  appeals  to  his  natural  inclinations. 

Fifth:  A  system  of  constant  supervision  outside  of  school  hours 
which,  while  in  no  sense  coercive  or  irksome,  helps  to  check  the 
formation  of  bad  habits  or  undesirable  friendships. 
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Sixth:  A  careful  selection  of  teachers  whose  nature,  tempera¬ 
ment  and  characteristics,  as  well  as  their  teaching  ability  prove 
them  to  be  fitted  for  this  difficult  work.  Since  1902  the  Board 
of  Education  nominates  and  licenses  our  teachers,  but  their  final 
appointment  rests  with  the  Commissioner  of  Charities  and  the 
superintendent.  They  are  not  given  appointment  until  they  have 
shown  ability  for  this  particular  type  of  work  during  a  period 
of  probation. 

Seventh :  Definite  industrial  training  along  practical  but  con¬ 
genial  lines,  such  as  will  enable  those  who  are  removed  from  the 
institution  to  have  at  least  the  foundation  of  a  useful  trade.  The 
aim  of  the  work  is  not,  of  coure,  to  turn  out  finished  artisans  ; 
no  trade  school  for  normal  children  pretends  to  do  that,  but  to 
give  these  handicapped  beings  an  occupation  that  is  not  merely 
“  busy  work,”  but  a  working  knowledge  of  one  of  the  simpler 
trades.  All  this  work  is  under  the  direction  of  skilled  trade 

workers,  and  is  simplified  until  it  appeals  even  to  the  darkened 

minds  and  uncertain  hands. 

Eighth :  Social  service  which  enables  us  to  ascertain  the  home 
surroundings  and  influences  and  which  also  gives  us  an  opportun¬ 
ity  to  follow  up  the  after  life  of  the  child  and  to  note  in  what 

degree  he  is  able  to  adjust  himself  to  society  after  he  leaves  the 

institution. 

Ninth:  Living  conditions  are  made  as  pleasant  and  healthful 
as  possible.  Cleanliness,  neatness,  nourishing  food  and  a  varied 
schedule  of  work  and  play  do  much  to  inculcate  good  personal 
habits  and  to  create  new  standards  even  in  the  very  deficient. 
Besides  this  the  association  with  those  whose  mentality  is  on  a 
par  with  his  own  helps  the  mentally  defective  child  to  become 
more  independent  and  self-respecting.  TTe  is  no  longer  an  object 
of  pity  and  derision  but  as  good  as  his  neighbor.  The  careful 
classification,  as  before  mentioned,  does  away  with  inequalities 
even  among  the  children  in  their  wards. 

Tenth :  The  work  of  the  School.  This  may  best  be  considered 
under  the  following  heads:  (a)  School  work  for  high  grade  defect¬ 
ives.  (b)  School  work  for  low  grade  defectives,  (c)  Industrial 
training.  (d)  Physical  training.  (e)  Recreative  activities. 
The  work  in  the  school  for  feeble-minded  proper  is  confined  to 
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the  higher  grades  of  mental  defectives.  The  classes  are  arranged 
to  meet  the  needs  of  children  of  equal  mental  stains.  These 
classes  are  subdivided  into  groups  or  divisions  so  that  individual 
work  may  be  carried  on  where  necessary.  There  are  six  classes 
for  the  old  pupils,  and  a  kindergarten  class.  The  work  is  modi¬ 
fied  to  suit  the  individual  pupil,  for  the  many  types  of  children, 
while  perhaps  of  the  same  mental  average,  present  such  varying 
characteristics  that  they  can  only  he  helped  by  the  undivided 
attention  of  the  teacher.  Such  studies  as  can  he  better  developed 
in  class  where  association  with  others  stimulates  interest  and 
arouses  emulation  are  developed  when  the  full  class  is  present. 
Reading,  penmanship,  nature  study,  oral  reproduction  —  all  gain 
interest  by  class  work. 

Then,  while  certain  groups  go  to  shop  work  —  physical  culture 
class,  hand  practice,  etc.,  the  small  group  remaining  are  given 
individual  attention  in  number  work,  articulation,  or  on  similar 
subjects  wherein  there  is  a  lack  of  power.  One  of  our  most  suc¬ 
cessful  devices  in  awakening  attention  in  arithmetic  is  the  coun¬ 
try  store. 

Here  articles  of  all  sorts  can  be  bought  “  for  cash  only.”  Heed¬ 
less  to  say,  even  the  greatest  laggard  in  number  work  brightens 
up  at  the  prospect  of  being  a  storekeeper,  even  if  that  onerous 
position  necessitates  the  ability  u  to  make  change.”  Hature  study 
is  another  subject  which  has  a  more  real  interest  here  than  is 
possible  even  under  the  most  favorable  conditions  in  the  city.  The 
objects  for  actual  observation  are  just  outside  our  windows  — 
plant  and  bird  life,  earth  study,  geography,  all  grow  concrete 
when  the  child  is  in  actual  physical  contact  with  the  subject  under 
discussion.  Observation  is  supplemented  by  actual  practical  work 
in  the  school  gardens  and  on  the  farm  where  the  older  and 
stronger  boys  have  an  opportunity  to  gain  an  idea  of  farm  life 
under  the  direction  of  a  skilled  farmer  who  cultivates  fifteen 
acres  of  vegetables  for  the  hospitals  and  schools.  The  band  may 
be  classed  as  an  integral  part  of  the  school  proper,  as  its  members 
are  mainly  recruited  from  the  pupils  enrolled  in  the  classes.  The 
fact  that  by  the  exercise  of  tact  and  patience  the  mentally  deficient 
can  be  taught  to  read  and  phrase  difficult  scores,  can  be  given  a 
taste  for  good  music  and  acquire  self-control  through  co-operation 
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with  others  is  the  best  argument  in  fhe  favor  of  bands  and  orches¬ 
tras  as  a  means  of  self-expression  for  this  type  of  child.  Besides 
the  benefit  to  the  boys  actually  engaged  in  the  work  of  the  band, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  this  organization  is  a  source  of  pleasure  and 
recreation  to  every  person  on  the  Island  and  adds  zest  to  our  work 
in  physical  culture  and  dancing. 

Classes  for  Low  Grade  Cases. —  For  these  cases  —  low  grade 
imbeciles  and  the  better  types  of  idiots  who  are  unfit  for  associa¬ 
tion  with  the  higher  grade  children  in  the  School  for  Feeble- 
Minded,  classes  have  been  provided  in  the  different  wards.  The 
teachers  are  called  attendant  teachers,  and  are  all  of  them  able  by 
experience  or  previous  training  to  direct  the  simple  activities  pre¬ 
scribed  for  these  classes.  Kindergarten  occupations,  sense  train¬ 
ing,  simple  manual  work,  rhythmic  exercises  to  develop  motor 
control  make  up  a  varied  program  which  helps  to  awaken  and 
stimulate  the  lethargic  intellects  of  these  grades.  Many  show 
improvement  in  a  sufficient  degree  to  warrant  their  removal  to  the 
School  for  Feeble-Minded. 

Industrial  Work. — The  industrial  school  was  the  logical  out¬ 
come  of  the  desire  to  give  the  mentally  deficient  child  something 
more  definite  in  handicrafts  than  the  elementary  manual  work 
of  the  school  proper.  It  would  be  impossible  to  exaggerate  the 
far  reaching  results  from  the  establishment  of  this  venture  along 
a  line  of  practically  unexploited  educational  training.  The  indus¬ 
trial  school  was  organized  years  before  the  necessity  for  vocational 
training  made  itself  felt  in  the  schools  of  the  city,  so  we  may 
also  claim  to  be  something  of  a  pioneer  in  this  respect  also.  The 
industrial  school  soon  demonstrated  in  a  convincing  manner  the 
benefit  of  practical  industrial  work  for  the  feeble-minded.  Kot 
only  because  it  added  a  real  stimulus  to  their  mental  development, 
but  because,  too,  it  gave  an  economic  return  to  the  institution. 
From  a  useless,  helpless  being  the  mental  defective  became  a 
helpful  member  of  our  little  community. 

The  opposition  to  the  idea  of  industrial  training  for  the  men¬ 
tally  deficient  which  was  manifested  when  the  experiment  was 
first  proposed  has  now  given  way  to  enthusiastic  support  and 
encouragement.  The  fine  new  building  for  our  industrial  work, 
which  was  opened  last  year,  not  only  affords  us  better  facilities 
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for  carrying  on  our  different  trades,  but  is  an  acknowledgement 
of  the  importance  of  this  factor  in  our  school  life.  As  may  be 
seen  from  this,  we  follow  the  precepts  of  Dr.  Seguin  and  train 
the  hand,  the  eye  and  the  ear  in  order  “  that  we  may  develop  the 
intellectual  faculty  that  commands  them.” 

Like  him,  we  place  the  hand  first,  for  it  is  undoubtedly  chiefly 
through  the  hand  that  the  mentally  deficient  can  be  made  to  ap¬ 
proximate  the  normal.  The  regular  trades  taught  are:  tailoring, 
basketry,  mat  and  rug  making,  hammock  weaving,  shoe  making, 
carpentry  and  mattress  making  for  boys.  The  girls  are  given 
domestic  art  and  elementary  domestic  science.  In  the  former 
classes  dressmaking,  plain  and  fancy  sewing,  embroidery,  lace 
work,  weaving,  etc.  In  the  latter  plain  cooking,  baking,  salads, 
cakes  and  preserving  are  taught.  Two-thirds  of  all  the  clothing 
and  bedding  used  in  the  institution  last  year  was  made  by  the 
children  in  this  class.  A  saving  of  $6,000  this  year,  a  record 
from  one  branch  of  industrial  training  alone,  is  something  to  feel 
proud  of. 

Physical  Culture. —  If  all  modern  education  aims  to  assist  the 
whole  man  towards  symmetrical  development,  physical  as  well  as 
mental  and  moral,  as  Dr.  Anderson  claims,  may  not  we  educators 
of  the  feeble-minded  lay  especial  stress  on  this  branch  ?  Ex¬ 
perience  has  taught  us  where  physical  education  is  sacrificed  to 
mental  development,  the  normal  child  goes  out  into  life  improp¬ 
erly  equipped  for  the  battle.  That  the  mental  well-being  of  the 
deficient  child  is  even  more  dependent  on  his  physical  condition 
than  that  of  the  normal  child  goes  without  saying,  so  for  that 
reason  we  are  not  satisfied  with  the  haphazard  unsystematic 
exercises  of  the  class  room.  A  thoroughly  well  appointed  gym¬ 
nasium  has  been  erected  on  Randall's  Island  for  the  use  of  tlio 
feeble-minded  and  is  in  charge  of  a  graduate  teacher  of  physical 
culture,  whose  sole  business  it  is  to  carefully  study  each  child’s 
needs  and  adjust  the  physical  training  to  that  particular  need. 
Besides  this,  our  resident  physicians  and  psychologists  are  required 
to  prescribe  special  exercises  where  necessary  because  of  physio¬ 
logical  peculiarities  in  the  organism  of  the  child.  Physical  cul¬ 
ture  on  Randall’s  Island  embraces  class  exercise  in  which  all  of 
a  certain  grade  of  mentality  may  participate  with  profit,  and 
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individual  exercises  especially  designed  to  correct  defects  or  to 
improve  motor  control.  Every  child  from  the  idiot  (who  is  capa¬ 
ble  of  instruction)  to  the  high  grade  defective  is  given  a  definite 
amount  of  gymnasium  work  in  addition  to  free  play.  The  work 
ranges  from  simple  rhythmic  drills,  movements  and  marches,  to 
difficult  military  tactics  and  folk  dancing.  Each  grade  is  required 
to  do  a  certain  amount  of  work  to  secure  balance  and  motor  con¬ 
trol  as  well  as  to  stimulate  mental  effort. 

Recreative  Activities. —  The  gymnasium  work  is  supplemented 
by  outdoor  games  and  free  play  which  not  alone  afford  an  outlet 
for  the  natural  desire  for  recreation  but  contribute  in  no  small 
degree  to  mental  and  physical  development.  This  play  is  always 
supervised,  but  at  no  time  is  the  supervision  officious  or  over- 
zealous.  There  is  no  attempt  made  to  interfere  with  the  sense 
of  freedom  except  as  much  as  may  be  necessary  to  direct  the 
course  of  the  game  in  progress.  Without  direction  the  play  of 
even  the  high  grade  mental  defective  soon  degenerates  into  aim¬ 
less  effort.  The  outdoor  games  range  from  simple  ball,  circle 
and  running  games  for  the  low  grade  children,  to  baseball,  foot¬ 
ball,  hockey,  basket  ball  and  running  games  for  the  high  grade 
pupils.  The  girls  also  play  hand  ball  and  basket  ball  and  have 
open  air  dancing.  For  indoor  amusement  checkers,  dominos, 
lotto  and  card  games  are  provided.  Victrolas,  for  accompanying 
rhythmic  drills  or  dancing,  also  help  to  pass  the  time  in  bad 
weather  or  early  evenings.  No  effort  is  spared  to  make  the  time 
of  recreation  one  of  real  pleasure  to  the  child  and  give  him  every 
opportunity  for  wholesome  relaxation.  Fortunately,  as  the  men¬ 
tally  defective  is  a  child  to  the  end  of  his  life,  simple  amusements 
do  not  pall  and  he  does  not  crave  the  varied  pleasures  of  the 
normal  child  with  his  many  sided  personality. 

Few  of  the  mentally  deficient  (the  high  grade  even  more  than 
the  low  grade  presenting  the  real  problem  of  the  feeble-minded 
in  society)  should  ever  be  permitted  to  return  to  their  homes  and 
allowed  to  mingle  on  equal  terms  with  the  world  at  large.  In 
justice  to  themselves  and  to  the  community  they  should  be  kept 
apart,  but  when  we  do  this  we  must  spare  nothing  to  make  their 
lives  as  happy  and  busy  as  may  be.  That  is  our  ideal  on  Randall’s 
Island  to  supplant  the  home  from  which  the  child  has  come  by 
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giving  tender  care,  to  arouse  new  interests  and  trains  of  thought, 
to  fill  his  days  with  useful  work,  and  just  as  useful  play.  If  we 
cannot  always  realize  our  ideal  we  can  at  least  aim  toward  it. 
Perhaps  m>  one  work  undertaken  along  the  lines  of  constructive 
effort  to  ameliorate  social  conditions  can  show  more  than  the 
energy  with  which  the  successive  Commissioners  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Charities  have  worked  for  the  benefit  of  the  men¬ 
tally  defective.  As  we  trace  this  work  from  its  earliest  inception 
with  the  formation  of  classes  for  these  children,  the  rejected  of 
all  other  institutions,  the  gradual  improvement  in  clothing,  hous¬ 
ing  and  feeding  them,  the  development  along  education  and  social 
lines,  we  see  an  organization  of  which  the  Department  may  be 
proud  and  to  which  every  Commissioner  who  has  held  office  since 
the  work  was  first  set  in  motion  has  added  his  contribution  of 
initiative  effort. 
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Visits  to  Institutions  by  the  Commission 

The  following  institutions  outside  of  Hew  York  State  were 
visited  by  members  of  the  Commission: 

Rosewood  Training  School,  Rosewood,  Md. 

Virginia  State  Epileptic  Colony,  Madison  Heights,  Va. 

Training  School  for  Feeble-Minded  Children,  Elwyn,  Pa. 

Boston  Psychopathic  Hospital,  Boston,  Mass. 

Wrentham  State  School  for  Feeble-Minded,  Waverly,  Mass. 

Hew  Jersey  State  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded  Women,  Vine- 
land,  H.  J. 

The  Training  School,  Vineland,  H.  J. 

The  secretary  of  the  Commission  also  visited  the  public  author¬ 
ities  of  Rochester,  Buffalo  and  Toronto. 

Reports  of  these  visits  are  as  follows : 

Report  of  Visit  to  Rosewood  Training  School,  the  Maryland  State 
Institution  for  Feeble-Minded 
September  22,  1914 

Conference  between  Mr.  Robert  W.  Hebberd,  Mrs.  Mary  C. 
Dunphy,  Commissioners,  Mr.  Heustadt,  Secretary;  and  Mr. 
William  C.  Davenport,  Secretary  State  Board  of  Aid  and  Chari¬ 
ties;  and  Dr.  Keating,  Superintendent  of  Training  School. 

The  State  Training  School  has  been  in  existence  twenty-six 
years,  li  is  very  attractively  situated  on  a  splendid  site  of  550 
acres  in  beautiful  rolling  country,  and  has  about  500  patients. 
All  grades  of  mental  defectives  are  cared  for,  in  buildings  divided 
bv  sex  and  degree  of  feeble-mindedness.  The  usual  forms  of 
industrial  and  educational  training  are  maintained.  As  far  as 
possible  all  the  cases  of  feeble-mindedness  have  been  removed  from 
the  county  almshouses  and  with  the  exception  of  the  Baltimore 
city  institution,  there  are  few  dependents  in  the  poorhouses  who 
are  noticeably  deficient,  though  it  is  felt  that  with  a  better  system 
of  diagnosis  many  more  would  be  found  feeble-minded.  Although 
the  school  has  certain  limited  custodial  power,  for  lack  of  room 
they  are  able  to  keep  permanently  only  those  who  are  most 
apparently  a  social  menace. 


Randall’s  Island,  N.  Y. —  Cutting  garments 


Randall’s  Island,  X.  Y. —  Metal  art  work 


Randall’s  Island,  N.  Y. —  Hand  sewing,  embroidery  and  lace  work 
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Randall’s  Island,  N.  Y, —  Dress  making;  electric  power  machines 


Randall’s  Island,  N.  Y. —  Mat  makin; 
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Randall’s  Island,  X.  Y. —  Band 


Randall’s  Island,  X.  Y.— Tailoring;  electric  power  machine! 


Randall's  Island,  N.  Y. —  A  medical  ward 


Randall’s  Island,  N.  Y.  —  Girls’  class  room 
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Randall’s  Island.  X.  Y. —  Sloyd  and  carpentry 


Randall’s  Island,  X.  Y. —  Male  dormitory  2,  highgrade  feeble-minded 


Randall’s  Island,  X.  Y. —  Nurses  home 


Randall's  Island,  X.  Y. — deception  buildin: 


Kandall’s  Island,  N.  Y. —  Female  custodial  cases,  wards  A,  B  and  C 


Randall’s  Island,  N".  Y. —  Male  custodial  cases,  wards  F-l  and  F-2 


Randall's  Island,  X.  Y. —  End  view  of  industrial  school 
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Randall's  Island,  X.  Y. —  Outdoor  sports,  basket  ball 


Randall’s  Island,  X.  Y. —  Outdoor  sports,  basket  ball 


; 


BandalPs  Island,  N.  Y. —  Front  view  of  industrial  school 


Randall’s  Island,  X.  Y. —  Pavilion  21,  eye  and  skin  cases 


Randall’s  Island,  X.  Y. —  Pavilion  24,  medical  and  surgical  cases 


Randall’s  Island,  Y.  Y. —  School  for  feeble-minded 


Randall’s  Island,  N.  Y. —  Hospital  buildin: 


Randall’s  Island,  X.  Y. —  Shoemakin; 
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Randall’s  Island,  X.  Y. —  Hammock  and  rug  weaving 


Randall’s  Island,  X.  Y. —  Basketry  and  chair  canin; 


Manhattan,  X.  Y. —  Waiting  room  in  Post-Graduate  hospital  for  mentally  defective. 


Randall’s  Island,  N.  Y. —  Gymnasium 


Randall’s  Island,  X.  Y. —  Gymnasium 


Randall’s  Island,  X.  Y. —  Boys  classroom 


Randall’s  Island,  N.  Y. —  Cooking  class 


; 


Randall's  Island,  N.  Y. —  Calesthenics 


Randall’s  Island,  N.  Y. —  Scarf  dance;  girls  under  twelve  years 
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Randall’s  Island,  N.  Y. —  Calestlienics 


Randall’s  Island,  N.  Y. —  Folk  dancing;  girls  over  twelve  years 
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The  State  Board  of  Lunacy  has  supervision  over  the  institution, 
and  the  State  Board  of  Aid  and  Charities  passes  in  an  advisory 
capacity  on  the  appropriations  and  on  legislation. 

Of  the  last  two  buildings  put  up,  one  which  accommodates  100 
patients  cost  $38,000,  and  the  other,  which  accommodates  200, 
cost  $77,000.  This  sum  includes  the  architect’s  fees,  and  is  ma¬ 
terially  affected  by  the  fact  that  much  of  the  stone  used  is  found 
in  neighboring  quarries,  and  even  on  the  property  itself. 

Baltimore  has  a  system  of  ungraded  classes  in  the  public  schools, 
and  although  intended  for  the  backward  children  there  are  some 
feeble-minded  pupils,  because  of  the  lack  of  room  in  the  training 
school. 

The  Phipps  Psychiatric  Clinic  of  Johns  Hopkins  University 
has  been  making  a  special  inquiry  into  the  matter,  but  as  yet  has 
published  no  report. 

Future  Needs  of  the  Training  School. —  More  money  is  needed 
for  repairs,  extensions,  and  particularly  for  better  salaries  for  the 
attendants. 

There  is  need  for  a  better  system  of  detection,  commitment  and 
after  care,  particularly  of  permanent  registration,  and  supervision. 

A  separation  in  provision  for  defective  dependents  from  defec¬ 
tive  delinquents.  Dr.  Keating  feels  that  this  is  the  greatest  need 
of  all.  Particularly  with  the  moron  cases,  the  presence  of  the 
delinquent  children  among  the  others  is  a  serious  menace  to  the 
welfare  of  both  classes,  and  complicates  the  work  very  much. 
Each  class  needs  a  separate  type  of  treatment.  The  commitment 
of  such  delinquents  has  been  carried  out  under  the  provision  of  a 
law  enacted  in  1912. 

Report  of  Visit  to  Virginia  State  Epileptic  Colony ,  at  Madison 

Heights,  Va. 

September  24,  1914 

Conference  between  Mr.  Robert  W.  Hebberd,  Mrs.  Mary  C. 
Dunphy,  -  Commissioners,  Mr.  Richard  M.  Keustadt,  Secretary; 
Mr.  Joseph  T.  Mastin,  Secretary  of  Virginia  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Correction ;  and  Dr.  A.  S.  Priddy,  Superintendent 
Virginia  State  Epileptic  Colony. 
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The  Virginia  Legislature  of  1012  authorized  the  commitment 
of  feeble-minded  women  to  an  institution  to  be  built  on  the  same 
property  as  the  epileptic  colony.  Temporarily  sixty  of  these 
women  are  housed  in  a  new  building  in  the  colony,  built  at  a  cost 
of  $200  per  bed.  These  women  are  kept  in  comparative  idleness, 
separate  from  the  epileptics.  There  is  practically  no  industrial 
work  and  little  or  no  educational  and  recreational  work,  although 
in  the  new  building  to  be  finished  by  December,  1914,  these 
features  will  be  provided.  Dr.  Priddy  believes  that  the  feeble¬ 
minded  women  should  be  in  an  institution  by  themselves,  apart 
from  the  epileptics. 

The  institution  is  located  in  beautiful  rolling  country  about 
two  miles  from  Lynchburg.  The  buildings  are  of  simple  and 
excellent  design  and  construction,  and  were  built  at  a  very  low 
cost.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  presence  of  brick-clay  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  vicinity. 

It  is  difficult  to  get  proper  attendants.  Dr.  Priddy  believes 
that  eventually  Virginia  will  have  a  separate  institution  for  feeble¬ 
minded  dependents  and  also  for  defective  delinquents. 

The  Legislature  authorized  the  State  Board  of  Charities  to 
make  a  census  of  the  feeble-minded  in  Virginia.  On  October  1, 


1913,  this  census  was  as  follows: 

In  institutions : 

Hospitals  for  insane .  237 

Almshouses .  567 

Reformatories  and  penitentiary .  234 

Orphanages .  43 

At  large: 

Reported  by  physicians  and  ministers .  2,490 

Helped  by  overseers  of  poor .  325 

Private  School,  Falls  Church .  20 


Total .  3,916 


Under  fifty  years  of  age  needing  immediate  custodial  care, 
3,138. 


Pennsylvania  Training  School,  Elwyn  —  Weaving 
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Pennsylvania  Training  School,  Elwyn  —  Dormitory 


Pennsylvania  Training  School,  Elwyn — Administration  building 


Pennsylvania  Training  School,  Elwyn —  Dormitory,  old  style 
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Pennsylvania  Training  School,  Elwyn  —  The  nurses’  home 
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Pennsylvania  Training  School,  Elwyn  —  Dormitory  for  lowgrades 
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Pennsylvania  Training  School,  Elwyn  —  The  famous  Elwyn  band 
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Pennsylvania,  Training  School.  Elwyn — Attractive  lawns  on  campus 


Pennsylvania  Training  School,  Elwyn — The  congestion  of  old  buildings 
A  veritable  fire  trap 


Pennsylvania  Training  School,  Elwyn  —  Corner  of  grounds 


Pennsylvania  Training  School,  Elwyn  —  Tuberculosis  pavilion 
Simplicity  itself — -Cost  only  $3,000 


Pennsylvania  Training  School,  Elwyn  —  Old  style  dormitory 


Pennsylvania  Training  School,  Elwyn  —  Dormitory 
Attractive  but  impracticable  type  of  building 


Pennsylvania  Training  School,  Elwyn  —  The  printing  room 


Pennsylvania  Training  School,  Elwyn  —  Carpentering  for  young  and  old 
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The  board  is  also  employing  a  woman  to  trace  the  family  his¬ 
tories  of  some  of  these  dependents  as  well  as  to  investigate  groups 
of  prostitutes. 

Mr.  Mastin  hopes  from  this  study  that  a  complete  plan  of 
detection,  care  and  segregation  will  be  adopted  by  the  Legislature 
in  1916. 


Report  of  Visit  to  Elwyn  Training  School  for  Feeble-Minded 

Children 

(Private  Institution  Receiving  Aid  from  Pennsylvania) 
September  30,  1914 

Conference  between  Mr.  Robert  \Y.  Ilebberd,  Chairman;  Mrs. 
Mary  C.  Dunphy,  Dr.  Max  G.  Sclilapp,  Commissioners ;  Mr. 
Richard  M.  Neustadt,  Secretary;  and  Dr.  Martin  A.  Barr,  Chief 
Physician  and  Dr.  Percival  M.  Kerr,  Assistant  Physician. 

This  institution,  organized  in  1857  and  thus  one  of  the  oldest 
in  this  country,  is  situated  in  beautiful  country  about  an  hour 
from  Philadelphia.  It  is  a  private  association  but  receives  large 
support  from  the  State,  both  in  special  grants  and  in  payment  for 
the  care  of  public  wards.  Of  the  1,072  children  enrolled  880  were 
thus  cared  for  at  public  expense.  The  institution  was  not  all  con¬ 
ceived  at  once  but  developed  sporadically.  In  consequence  the 
old  buildings  are  grouped  too  closely  together  and  there  is  an 
obvious  lack  of  landscape  gardening.  The  buildings,  however, 
particularly  the  later  ones,  are  otherwise  well  suited  to  their  pur¬ 
pose,  having  fine  light  and  space. 

The  patients  are  separated  by  sex  and  by  mental  grade.  Ko 
court  cases  are  accepted  as  Dr.  Barr  finds  it  impossible  to  main¬ 
tain  discipline  if  defective  delinquents  are  mixed  with  the  others. 
As  it  is  he  has  great  difficulty  in  keeping  the  sexes  apart.  While 
he  has  no  legal  right  to  hold  patients  against  their  wish,  he  does 
so  in  many  instances  and  has  three  buildings,  quite  apart  from 
the  others  for  the  custodial  cases.  There  are  also  about  250  defec¬ 
tive  epileptics  and  some  forty  defective  tubercular  patients,  these 
latter  being  cared  for  in  a  splendid  new  bungalow  with  open 
sleeping  porches. 
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I)r.  Barr  from  his  long  experience  with  the  problem  believes 
that : 

1.  Institutions  should  be  limited  in  size  and  have  no  more  than 
1,200  patients  so  that  the  superintendent  may  know  each  case 
personally. 

2.  Institutions  should  be  so  provided  that  the  different  kinds  of 
defectives  could  be  cared  for  quite  separately.  Dr.  Barr  finds  his 
medium  grade  the  best  helpers  in  caring  for  the  idiots  and  be¬ 
lieves  that  there  is  great  value  in  keeping  them  together.  But  the 
moral  imbeciles,  delinquents  and  the  epileptics  should  be  detained 
separately. 

3.  The  authorities  should  be  given  complete  custodial  power 
over  all  cases  of  actual  mental  deficiency. 

4.  This  power  makes  it  essential  that  the  most  serious  attention 
be  paid  to  the  tests  used  in  diagnosis.  Dr.  Barr  considers  the 
Binet  test  very  dangerous  in  the  hands  of  “  half-baked  ” 
psychologists. 

5.  The  authorities  should  be  granted  the  right  to  sterilize  the 
inmates,  but  such  power  must  be  given  only  to  the  highest  type 
of  medical  officer.  He  himself  performs  the  operation  of  vasec¬ 
tomy  as  often  as  he  can  secure  the  consent  of  the  parents  or 
guardians. 

6.  The  education  of  mental  defectives,  even  of  the  highest 
grades,  may  be  a  menace,  for  educated  moral  imbeciles  are  only 
armed  by  knowledge  in  their  evil.  He  has  very  little  faith  in  the 
system  of  ungraded  classes  in  the  public  schools. 

7.  The  detection  and  registration  of  the  defectives  should  be  as 
early  in  life  as  possible.  Therefore  he  urges  a  law  compelling 
physicians  to  register  all  infants  who  show  symptoms  of  defect. 

8.  Every  institution  should  be  equipped  with  laboratories  in 
which  clinical  and  pathological  research  can  be  carried  on.  lie 
himself  is  conducting  inquiries  into  the  stigmata  of  degeneration 
and  heredity  schedules  for  the  Galton  Eugenics  Laboratory  of  the 
Lniversity  of  London,  but  is  forbidden  by  his  board  from  conduct¬ 
ing  other  research. 

9.  Every  institution  should  educate  the  defective  to  be  as  use¬ 
ful  and  orderly  a  citizen  as  he  can  but  should  be  careful  about 
merely  aiming  to  make  him  of  greater  commercial  value.  He 


Massachusetts  Psychopathic  Hospital,  Poston 
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Massachusetts  Psychopathic  Hospital  —  Rest  room 


Massachusetts  Psychopathic  Hospital  —  Hydrotherapy  room 
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Massachusetts  Psychopathic  Hospital  —  Out  patient  department 
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believes  thoroughly  in  military  drill,  manual  training,  athletics, 
music,  dancing,  etc.  He  recommends  that  some  system  be  devised 
whereby  the  high  grade  may  be  made  semi-self-supporting  without 
permitting  him  to  leave  the  institution. 

10.  There  should  be  a  complete  and  continuous  record  of  every 
mental  defective  in  the  State  and  a  State  wide  system  of  registra¬ 
tion  and  supervision.  He  recommends  a  chain  of  clearing  houses 
to  which  children  could  be  referred  for  examination.  These  should 
be  under  competent  medical  authorities,  supervised  by  a  non¬ 
political  board,  and  should  have  a  detention  home  where  patients 
could  be  held  under  observation. 

In  an  investigation  of  his  own,  Dr.  Barr  found  that  there  were 
some  18,000  cases  of  feeble-mindedness  in  the  State  whereas  there 
were  only  2,700  in  public  or  private  institutions.  These  are  the 
ones  actually  recorded  by  physicians,  social  workers,  etc.,  but 
there  would  be  many  more  were  the  census  more  scientifically 
made.  He  believes  that  the  care  and  elimination  of  these  unfor¬ 
tunates  is  distinctly  a  State  problem  and  should  not  be  left  in  the 
hands  of  private  institutions  and  associations. 

Report  of  Visit  to  Boston  Psychopathic  Hospital 
October  28  and  31,  1914 

Conference  between  Dr.  Max  G.  Sclilapp,  Commissioner,  Mr. 
Richard  M.  Yeustadt,  Secretary,  and  Drs.  Adder  and  Wellington 
of  the  Boston  Psychopathic  Hospital. 

This  is  a  new  State  institution  developed  as  part  of  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts!  State  Hospital  and  fully  equipped  with  the  latest 
scientific  appliances  for  the  correct  diagnosis  of  psychopathic 
conditions  in  cases  both  of  amentia  and  dementia.  In  the  out¬ 
patient  department  children  are  examined  at  the  request  of  the 
courts,  charities,  schools,  etc.  The  court  has  the  right  to  commit 
a  patient  for  observation  for  seven  days  and  this  can  be  extended 
to  a  period  of  thirty  days,  but  as  yet  this  power  is  being  used 
only  for  the  insane  and  for  one  or  two  peculiar  cases  of  high 
grade  mental  defect.  There  are  also  laboratories  where  scientific 
research  is  being  carried  on  in  relation  to  the  whole  subject  of 
mental  defect  from  which  many  valuable  data  are  expected. 

Prof.  Yerkes,  the  psychologist,  has  developed  a  variation  of 
the  Binet  test,  whereby  instead  of  classifying  the  various  ques- 
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tions  in  large  groups  only,  lie  gives  a  certain  number  of  points  for 
each  question  and  then  has  a  key  for  a  number  of  points  of  each 
large  group.  This  new  point  system  seems  to  he  giving  better 
satisfaction  than  the  old,  particularly  with  the  high  grade  morons 
and  the  adults. 

('onference,  With  Other  Social  Workers. —  I)r.  Anderson,  a 
graduate  both  of  a  medical  school  and  of  the  post  graduate  depart¬ 
ment  iu  psychology  is  now  acting  as  probation  officer  of  the 
criminal  courts  and  making  mental  diagnoses  of  the  confirmed 
offenders.  This  work  is  new,  hut  Dr.  Anderson  believes  it  to  he 
a  pioneer  undertaking  which  will  show  the  way  for  a  new  develop¬ 
ment  in  criminal  jurisprudence.  At  present,  however,  the  work 
is  not  officially  recognized  by  all  the  courts  and  is  naturally  handi¬ 
capped  thereby. 

Judge  Baker  of  the  Juvenile  Court  sends  delinquent  children 
to  the  Psychopathic  Hospital,  which  he  believes  to  be  splendid, 
lie  thinks  there  is  still  a  need  for  further  experimentation  in 
various  tests  to  develop  those  which  can  be  used  without  disturb¬ 
ing  the  sympathetic  relationship  between  the  examinei  and  the 
delinquent  boy  who  has  not  yet  hardened  into  a  criminal,  lie 
believes  the  diagnosis  of  mental  defect  to  be  of  the  greatest  im¬ 
portance  in  work  with  juvenile  offenders  and  feels  it  must  be  done 
only  by  the  most  expert  physicians  available. 

Mr.  Robert  A.  Woods,  head  of  South  End  House,  spoke  of  the 
need  for  continuing  the  development  of  State-wide  provision  for 
the  mental  defectives.  At  present  it  is  estimated  that  there  are 
about  10,000  mentally  defective  in  Massachusetts  and  there  is 
proper  institutional  provision  only  for  2,000,  plus  about  000 
more,  who  are  housed  in  the  various  almshouses  throughout  the 
State.  He  believes  that  one  great  part  of  this  problem,  which 
has  not  been  emphasized  sufficiently  iu  the  past,  is  the  relation 
of  mental  defect,  both  as  a  cause  and  as  a  result,  to  alcoholism, 
vagrancy,  inefficiency  and  poverty. 

The  State  institution  for  alcoholics  in  Massachusetts  proves  that 
many  of  the  confirmed  subjects  are  defectives  and  that  they  need 
care  similar  to  that  given  in  custodial  asylums. 

Mr.  C.  C.  Carstens,  Superintendent  of  the  Society  for  Preven¬ 
tion  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  has  just  issued  a  report  on  the  need  of 
a  program,  which  sums  up  this  situation. 


Wrentham,  Mass. —  Laundry 
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Wrentham,  Mass. —  Nurses’  home 
Note  use  of  unit  of  construction 
Similar  to  that  at  Waver ly 


Wrentham,  Mass. —  Office  (unfinished  buildin; 


Wrentham,  Mass. —  Schoolhouse 
Note  splendid  light  and  ventilation 
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Report  of  \dsit  to  Wrentham  State  School  for  Feeble-Minded, 

W rentham,  M  ass. 

October  29,  1914. 

Conference  between  Dr.  Max  G.  Schlapp,  Commissioner,  Mr. 
Diehard  M.  Heustadt,  Secretary,  and  Dr.  Franklin  H.  Perkins. 
Assistant  Physician  in  the  State  school. 

The  Wrentham  State  school  is  beautifully  situated  about  twentv- 
five  miles  from  Boston,  and  although  seven  years  old  has  not  yet 
fully  reached  its  development.  It  has  the  advantage  of  having 
been  planned  from  the  very  beginning  bv  those  who  had  received 
experience  at  Waverly,  and  when  finished  will  be  a  model  institu¬ 
tion.  It  is  developing  a  campus  with  a  row  of  dormitories  for 
girls  arranged  according  to  degree  of  mentality,  a  corresponding 
row  of  dormitories  for  boys  and  a  central  row  of  industrial  and 
administrative  buildings.  The  buildings  are  substantial  and  ex¬ 
tremely  well  adapted  to  their  purpose,  the  unit  of  construction 
as  developed  by  Dr.  Fernald  being  used  with  a  few  modifications. 
The  industrial  buildings  are  extremely  modern  and  fine.  As  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  building  work  being  done  on  the  grounds,  the 
boys  are  performing  a  good  part  of  the  rough  work,  which  is  even 
more  valuable  to  them  than  to  the  institution. 

The  usual  forms  of  manual  training  and  vocational  training  are 
carried  on.  There  are  now  about  050  patients,  but  when  finished 
the  school  will  accomodate  1,500.  Dr.  Perkins  emphasizes  the 
need  for  separate  provision  for  defective  delinquents,  particularly 
the  girls  for  whom  it  is  impossible  to  provide  adequate  supervision 
either  in  the  average  reformatory  or  the  usual  institution  for  the 
mentally  defective.  He  also  believes  strongly  that  the  research 
work  now  being  carried  on  in  the  M  assachusetts  Psychopathic 
Hospital  should  be  conducted  in  connection  with  institutions  for 
the  feeble-minded  throughout  the  country  everywhere,  believing 
that  a  great  deal  of  the  mystery  of  defect  can  be  ascertained 
gradually  by  scientific  research.  He  feels  very  strongly  against 
permitting  those  untrained  in  psychiatry  to  make  an  official 
diagnosis  of  feeble-mindedness,  particularly  as  regards  the  higher 
grades. 
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Report  of  Visit  to  Waverly. 

Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-Minded. 

October  28,  1914. 

Conference  between  Dr.  Max  O.  Schlapp,  Mrs.  Dunphy,  Com¬ 
missioners;  Mr.  Richard  M.  Neustadt,  Secretary  and  Dr.  Walter 
E.  Fernald,  Superintendent. 

Waverly  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  institution  in  the  coun¬ 
try  because  of  its  historic  development  and  because  of  the  per¬ 
sonality  of  Dr.  Fernald,  which  dominates  the  work  throughout. 
It  is  situated  in  a  beautiful  country  about  forty-five  minutes  from 
Boston  and  has  the  advantage  of  having  rough  stony  ground. 
There  are  now  1,335  inmates,  both  boys  and  girls  of  all  degrees 
of  mental  defect. 

Dr.  Fernald  is  a  great  believer  in  sense  training,  manual  train¬ 
ing  and  farm  work  and  has  developed  a  splendid  curriculum  be¬ 
ginning  with  the  young  children  with  the  various  methods  of  sense 
development,  leading  up  gradually  to  a  high  degree  of  technical 
excellence  in  industrial  work.  One  feature  of  this  work  that 
is  unique  and  very  worth  while  is  that  all  the  work  done  in  the 
various  departments  is  actually  used  in  the  institution  and  is 
ordered  as  it  is  needed.  For  instance,  the  superintendent  will 
order  so  many  suits  of  clothing  from  the  sewing  room,  so  many 
pairs  of  stockings  or  sweaters  from  the  knitting  room  and  so  many 
brushes  from  that  department.  From  this  Dr.  Fernald  believes 
he  gets  in  the  patient  the  sense  of  doing  work  that  is  really  of 
value. 

With  his  lower  grade  defectives  he  has  had  great  success  in 
placing  them  on  the  rough  stony  soil  and  making  them  clear  it  up, 
and  plow  it  so  that  it  becomes  productive. 

Some  years  ago,  the  State  turned  over  to  him  a  large  tract  of 
2,000  acres  of  such  ground  at  Templeton,  about  ninety  miles  from 
the  institution  and  there  he  has  placed  about  300  boys,  who  have 
received  training  in  the  school  and  are  doing  marvelous  work  in 
making  that  ground  available  for  farm  produce.  Under  the  Binet 
test  these  “  colony  ”  boys  all  proved  under  10  years  of  age,  the 
majority  being  7  and  8  and  some  being  as  low  as  2  and  3. 

Dr.  Fernald  has  worked  out  the  unit  of  a  building  30x40x100 
with  windows  on  three  sides,  which  is  adaptable  to  almost  any 


Massachusetts  Training  School,  Waverley,  Mass. —  Low  grades  handling  stones  near  North  home 

No  longer  community  liabilities 


Massachusetts  Training  School,  Waver  ley,  Mass. 
The  Seguin  system  of  sense  training 


Massachusetts  Training  School,  Waverley,  Mass. —  Clearing  ground  of  stones  and  tree  stumps 
Idiots  and  lowgrade  imbeciles  leading  happy  and  useful  lives 


Massachusetts  Training  School,  Waverley,  Mass. —  Nurses  home 
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Massachusetts  Training  School,  Waverley,  Mass. —  Laundry 


Massachusetts  Training  School,  Waverley,  Mass. — Administration  building 


Massachusetts  Training  School,  Waverley,  Mass. —  North  home  for  lowgrades,  stone  piazzas 
Note  simplicity  and  utility  of  construction 


Massachusetts  Training  School,  Waverley,  Industrial  building  A  thoroughly  equipped  vocational  school 
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Massachusetts  Training  School,  Waverley,  Mass. —  Infirmary  yard 
Note  large  French  windows 


Massachusetts  Training  School,  Waverley,  Mass. 
Knitting  room,  splendidly  equipped 


Massachusetts  Training  School,  Waver  ley,  Mass. —  Small  boys  sloyd 


Massachusetts  Training  School,  Waverley,  Mass 
Sewing  room  for  beginners 


Massachusetts  Training  School,  YVaverley,  Mass. —  Domestic  science  department 
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purpose  and  serves  as  the  basis  for  all  buildings  at  Waverly  and 
is  now  being  imitated  at  tlie  State  institution  at  Wrentham.  The 
buildings  are  all  excellent  in  construction,  solid  in  appearance, 
costing  only  between  three  and  four  hundred  dollars  per  bed  and 
house  105  patients  each. 

Dr.  Fernald  is  a  strong  believer  in  the  theory  of  having  a  separ¬ 
ate  institution  for  the  defective  delinquent,  which  should  be  built 
separately  for  each  sex.  For  the  dependent  defective,  however, 
he  believes  that  the  institution  should  hold  both  sexes,  proper  pro¬ 
vision  being  made,  of  course,  by  reparation  of  buildings  and  suf¬ 
ficient  chaperonage  to  prevent  trouble.  The  normal  community 
life  should  be  continued  as  far  as  possible  within  the  grounds  of 
the  institution. 

Dr.  Fernald  believes  strongly  that  we  need  more  scientific  meth¬ 
ods  for  determining  mental  defect,  particularly  among  the  high 
grades  and  this  should  be  done  by  physicians  of  the  highest  type 
in  such  institutions  as  the  Psychopathic  Hospital.  The  schools, 
he  affirms  have  a  great  function  to  play  in  the  total  program  for 
the  care  of  the  mentally  deficient,  but  the  detection  and  diagnosis 
of  the  scientific  conditions  of  school  children  should  be  made  by 
specialists  under  separate  State  supervision.  Distinctly  feeble¬ 
minded  children  should  have  full  twenty-four  hour  protection  with 
an  outdoor  life,  which  is  possible  only  in  a  good  institution. 

Report  of  Visit  to  the  New  Jersey  State  Institution  for  Feehle- 

Minded  Women  * 

December  5  and  6,  1914. 

Conference  between  Dr.  Madeleine  A.  Hallowell,  superin¬ 
tendent;  Dr.  Max  G.  Schlapp,  commissioner;  and  Richard  M. 
Neustadt,  secretary. 

The  State  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded  Women  is  situated  on 
an  acreage  of  150  acres  of  flat  land  and  at  present  accommodates 
450  inmates.  The  buildings  are  of  excellent  construction  and 
though  they  each  accommodate  100  patients  there  is  everywhere 
that  spirit  of  freedom  and  spontaneity  that  generally  results  from 
a  smaller  grouping.  The  old  building,  at  present  used  as  an  ad¬ 
ministration  office  and  dormitories,  is  overcrowded  and  on  the 

*Bv  act  of  the  Legislature  of  1915,  this  institution  now  admits  defectives  of  both  sexes  and  all 
ages. 
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third  floor  the  slanting  roof  cuts  off  much  light  from  the  sleeping 
quarters.  In  all  but  one  of  the  dormitories,  however,  there  are 
windows  along  both  sides  of  the  room  thus  guaranteeing  sufficient 
ventilation  for  even  the  surplus  number  of  beds  now  in  use.  This 
congestion  will  be  relieved  by  the  completion  of  the  new  building 
this  spring. 

A  new  hospital  building  has  just  been  opened  that  is  admirably 
equipped  for  all  sorts  of  clinics,  and  therapeutic  treatment  and 
has  a  splendid  operating  room  and  pathological  laboratory.  Dr. 
Hallowed  is  herself  conducting  interesting  and  important  research 
in  the  etiological  conditions  found  in  mental  deficiency.  The  two 
lower  floors  are  used  for  the  low  grade  cases  and  the  upper  floor  for 
those  requiring  medical  treatment. 

Much  attention  is  paid  to  organized  recreation.  All  inmates 
from  the  youngest  to  the  oldest  are  trained  in  the  gymnasium  in 
calisthenics  and  drilling;  dramatics,  music  and  dancing  are  also 
emphasized. 

The  newest  building  has  been  set  apart  for  defective  delinquents 
and  for  an  observation  station  for  all  new  inmates.  It  has  iron 
bars  on  the  windows  that  are  decorative,  as  well  as  deterrent  in 
their  effect.  The  doors  of  all  rooms  have  large  glass  panes  on  top 
and  in  the  private  rooms  where  the  serious  offenders  are  kept 
there  are  small  iron  scrollwork  bars  over  this  glass.  Dr.  Ilallo- 
well  uses  no  restrictive  measures  other  than  tying  the  refractory 
girls  in  bed  by  the  sheets,  and  prolonged  baths.  She  has  had  but 
little  serious  trouble  and  feels  that  the  most  of  it  can  be  obviated 
bv  hard  work  and  wholesome  recreation.  She  believes  however 
that  ideally  the  defective  delinquents  should  be  cared  for  in  a 
separate  institution,  for  their  own  good  and  that  of  the  others. 

The  building  is  particularly  attractive  in  construction,  being 
built  on  a  three  unit  basis.  The  two  end  wings  of  the  large  room 
are  used  either  as  day-rooms  or  dormitories  with  beautiful  fire¬ 
places,  lighting  effects  and  excellent  ventilation,  windows  being  on 
all  three  sides.  The  middle  corridor,  between  these  wings  has 
small  rooms  for  individual  inmates,  who  for  reason  of  temporary 
illness  or  delinquency  must  be  separated  from  the  others.  As  is 
the  cost  of  all  the  other  buildings,  the  price  per  bed  was  very  low, 
amounting  in  this  case  to  approximately  $450  per  bed.  The 
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State  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded,  Vineland,  N.  J. —  Shower  bathroom  in  hospital 
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Legislature  of  1914  was  particularly  generous  to  this  institution 
and  there  is  good  promise  of  the  full  budget  request  being  given 
this  year  so  that  the  plans  for  the  completion  of  the  institution 
will  he  carried  far  into  effect. 

Dr.  Hallowed  believes  strongly  that  the  State  should  change  the 
charter  of  this  institution  and  admit  both  sexes  to  the  asylum.  A 
bill  to  this  effect  will  be  re-introduced  this  spring.  If  this  is 
passed,  it  will  necessitate  the  purchase  of  more  land,  so  that  in  the 
future  the  sexes  can  be  separated  in  the  one  institution,  and  will 
probably  lead  to  the  development  of  a  separate  institution  for 
male  defective  delinquents.  At  present,  the  State  is  providing  for 
the  male  defectives  either  in  the  county  hospitals  and  poor-houses 
or  by  boarding  them  at  the  private  institution,  known  as  The 
Training  School,  also  in  Vineland. 

Dr.  Hallowed  believes  that  as  far  as  control  is  concerned  the 
State  must  have  its  own  agencies  to  handle  this  entire  problem  and 
should  only  draw  upon  private  resources  in  extension  of  its  own. 
Dr.  Hallowed  further  believes  in  the  absolute  necessity  of  the 
establishing  of  a  system  of  clearing  houses  or  psychopathic  clinics 
throughout  the  State  and  is  herself  endeavoring  to  establish  several 
under  private  auspices. 

She  has  at  present  several  pitiful  cases  of  girls,  who  have  been 
committed  to  her  institution  for  the  entire  child-bearing  period, 
who  are  not  at  ad  defective.  These  she  has  finally  released  from 
the  court  order  and  is  now  employing  them  in  her  service,  pending 
their  return  to  the  community.  The  continual  possibility  of  such 
a  social  crime  as  the  commitment  of  a  normal  child  to  an  asylum 
for  defectives  is  proof  sufficient  for  the  dire  necessity  of  the 
establishment  of  a  method  of  uniform  scientific  diagnosis  which 
shall  precede  all  commitments.  She  believes,  further,  that  the 
State  should  provide  proper  laboratory  facilities  which  shad  work 
in  close  conjunction  with  the  institutions  and  with  these  clinics  of 
making  studies  concerning  the  various  types  of  mental  defect  and 
the  possibilities  of  treatment. 
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Report  of  Visit  to  the  Training  School  at  Vineland,  N.  J., 
December  5  and  6,  1914 

Conference  at  the  Training  School  on  December  5  and  6,  1914, 
between  Dr.  Max  G.  Schlapp,  Commissioner,  and  Mr.  Richard 
M.  Neustadt,  Secretary;  and  Prof.  Edward  R.  Johnstone, 
Superintendent  of  the  Training  School  and  Dr.  Henry  H. 
Goddard,  Director  of  Research. 

The  training  school  is  the  largest  private  institution  in  the 
country  and  has  always  stood  in  the  foreground  in  the  progressive 
movements  looking  toward  the  better  care  and  more  scientific 
study  of  mental  deficiency.  It  now  has  a  population  of  approxi¬ 
mately  480  and  has  an  acreage  of  800  acres  around  the  institution 
proper,  and  also  has  established  a  colony  at  Menantico,  about  two 
miles  distant  from  the  institution,  where  some  forty  boys  are  living 
in  rough  home-built  concrete  bungalows  and  are  employed  in 
clearing  up  the  scrub-oak  underbrush  on  some  500  acres.  An¬ 
other  smaller  colony  has  been  begun  in  Burlington  county  and  at 
present  twenty  boys  are  living  there. 

A  great  majority  of  cases  are  sent  to  the  Training  School  by 
the  State  authorities  who  use  it  as  their  custodial  asylum  for  male 
defectives  and  for  their  training  school  for  the  younger  children 
of  both  sexes.  The  State  pays  $300  a  year  for  the  maintenance 
of  every  state  case. 

The  campus  of  the  institution  is  strung  out  in  three  directions 
and  with  the  exception  of  one  large  building,  which  holds  100 
patients,  most  of  the  dormitories  are  of  the  cottage  style,  holding 
anywhere  from  fourteen  to  forty  inmates.  The  larger  cottages 
cost  approximately  $450  per  bed  on  the  average.  The  three 
smaller  ones,  which  were  originally  built  for  the  use  of  the 
teachers  who  come  to  the  school  in  the  summer,  are  now  used  as 
dormitories  for  thirteen  patients  each,  and  cost  only  $200  per  bed. 
It  is  questionable,  however,  whether  this  low  cost  has  not  been 
attained  at  the  sacrifice  of  some  of  the  necessary  comforts,  since 
the  buildings  are  old  and  in  many  instances  not  up  to  the  modern 
standard  of  light  and  sanitation. 

Much  attention  is  given  to  the  recreational  side  and  to  the  in¬ 
dustrial  as  well.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  individual  freedom  and 
personal  contact  between  the  faculty  and  the  patients.  A  great 
deal  of  psychological  research  has  been  conducted,  many  heredi- 
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Menantico  Colony  of  the  Training  School,  Vineland,  X.  J. —  Dormitory  A  in 
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Menantieo  Colony  of  the  Training  School,  Vineland,  N.  J. —  Dormitory  B  in  main  buildin; 
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Menantico  Colony,  The  Training  School,  Vineland,  N.  J. —  Now  used  as  home  for  colony  superintendent 
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tary  studies  of  families  of  defectives  have  been  made,  and  some 
pathological  research  is  carried  on. 

When  a  child  is  admitted  he  is  carefully  studied  from  every 
view-point  and  then  his  case  is  reviewed  at  a  meeting  of  the  twelve 
heads  of  departments  and  the  Superintendent  with  all  the  facts 
at  hand  relative  to  his  mental  age,  development  and  interests.  He 
is  then  classified  and  placed  among  other  children  of  the  same 
characteristics.  With  the  low-grade  children  this  classification  is 
identical  with  that  of  mental  age  itself,  but  among  the  higher 
grade  children  this  differs  from  the  Binet  classification  and  is 
considered  by  the  authorities  to  be  a  better  method. 

At  the  colony  at  Menantico,  the  institution  began  with  a  few 
portable  houses  partitioned  to  make  the  necessary  space  for  dor¬ 
mitories,  kitchen  and  eating  room.  The  boys  were  set  to  work 
clearing  the  land  and  making  concrete  blocks  for  their  own  new 
buildings,  which  are  being  put  up  as  fast  as  material  is  available. 
The  accommodations  are  not  such  as  are  desirable  in  an  ideal 
plan  of  colonization  for  economy  has  been  pushed  too  close  to  the 
point  where  comfort  and  even  health  is  endangered.  The  Super¬ 
intendent  himself  says  that  colonies  should  not  be  begun  until 
permanent  accommodations,  which  while  economical  are  also  com¬ 
fortable,  are  prepared. 

Prof.  Johnstone  does  not  wish  his  institution  to  grow  any 
larger  and  because  of  the  fact,  he  is  not  seeking  any  further  ad¬ 
missions  of  patients  to  his  institution,  and  he  cannot  by  law  re¬ 
ceive  any  appropriations  from  the  public  treasury  for  improve¬ 
ments  or  extensions.  He  is  able  to  take  a  strong  stand  in  the 
community  and  force  the  legislature  to  a  realization  of  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  the  care  of  the  mentally  deficient. 

Report  of  Visits  of  Richard  M.  Neustadt,  Secretary,  to  the 
Authorities  of  Rochester,  Buffalo  and  Toronto 

November  14-15,  1914 

Miss  Edith  A.  Scott,  in  charge  of  the  special  class  work  of  Roch¬ 
ester  public  schools,  believes  that  school  work  of  this  kind,  is  at 
best,  a  makeshift,  and  that  most  of  the  cases  are  clearly  institu¬ 
tional  in  nature.  However,  since  there  are  not  institutions  enough 
to  care  for  the  defective  children  in  the  community,  it  is  necessary 
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that  the  schools  do  something  at  least  for  the  cases  where  certain 
limited  progress  can  he  made.  She  hopes,  in  time,  that  the  school 
system  of  Rochester  will  have  a  farm  school  nearby  where  these 
defective  children,  particularly  the  boys,  can  be  sent  for  rougher 
vocational  training  for  which  they  are,  perhaps,  best  fitted  and 
where  their  best  chance  lies  to  earn  their  livelihood  if  the  State 
permits  them  to  retain  their  liberty. 

Children  in  the  public  schools  of  Rochester  who  fall  behind  in 
the  school  work  do  not  come  to  the  attention  of  the  proper  author¬ 
ities  until  they  are  9  or  10  years  of  age.  They  are  then  given 
special  attention  and  if  they  are  three  years  behind  their  class¬ 
room  work,  they  are  examined  physically  and  psychologically  by 
the  Medical  Inspector  of  the  Child  Study  Laboratory,  which  is 
under  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction.  If  found  mentally 
defective,  they  are  placed  in  a  special  class  where  they  are  given 
manual  training  and  kept  until  16  under  the  law  and  often  re¬ 
tained  longer  than  that  with  the  consent  of  the  parents.  The 
hope  is  that  some  day  these  classes  will  be  known  as  the  “  re¬ 
claiming  classes  ”  where  the  children  can  be  kept  for  observation 
and  those  who  are  really  defective  may  be  sent  to  institutions 
and  all  others  who  may  in  any  way  be  helped  may  be  given  even 
more  individual  attention  than  they  are  at  present  receiving  and 
gradually  be  assisted  back  to  normality. 

The  records  of  the  Department  show  clearly  the  enormous 
expenses  involved  in  this  matter  of  educating  the  defective  child 
and  of  then  releasing  him  to  the  community  untrained  for  self- 
support  and  self-control.  Thus,  it  is  now  costing  to  educate  or 
care  for  the  children  in  these  special  classes  $67  per  child,  which 
is  far  above  the  average  cost  of  individual  education  of  the  normal 
child. 

It  was  particularly  interesting  that  on  the  morning  of  the  visit, 
three  children  who  had  just  left  the  special  classes  last  June, 
had  been  arrested  for  burglary  and  because  of  the  fact  that  they 
were  over  16  had  been  arraigned  in  the  criminal  courts.  Miss 
McGuire,  who  has  been  the  assistant  in  this  department  since 
its  inception,  states  that  she  knows  personally  “  all  who  have 
graduated  ”  from  these  special  classes  and  none  has  made  good. 
Some  are  not  breaking  any  laws,  and  are  even  managing  to  secure 
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a  small,  scanty  livliliood,  but  it  is  the  sort  of  work  that  is  unsteady 
and  in  the  long  run  proves  a  social  menace. 

The  Child  Study  Laboratory  is  fast  becoming  the  psychopathic 
clinic  not  only  for  the  public  school  system  of  Rochester  but  also 
for  the  juvenile  court  and  for  private  social  agencies.  Miss 
Scott,  however,  feels  that  eventually  this  work  will  become  so 
specialized  and  so  large  in  volume  that  it  would  prove  much  more 
economical  and  efficient  to  have  such  a  clinic  in  State  hands  and 
under  uniform  control  apart  from  any  department  of  the  Muni¬ 
cipal  Government.  She  believes  that  the  care  of  the  mentally 
defective  is  distinctly  a  State  problem  and  that  the  State  must 
not  only  provide  further  institutions,  but  also  create  machinery 
for  the  proper  scientific  diagnosis  and  research. 

Judge  Stephens  of  the  Juvenile  Court  believes,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  the  State’s  function  stops  with  its  provision  for  insti¬ 
tutional  care  and  that  particularly  in  the  smaller  cities  of  the  State 
there  is  no  need  for  any  further  machinery  for  the  mental  diag¬ 
nosis  of  suspected  cases  of  feeble-mindedness  other  than  that  which 
is  now  being  provided  for  by  the  school  systems.  In  the  special 
border  line  cases  he  calls  upon  expert  physicians  who  volunteer 
him  their  services. 

Mr.  Kinney,  the  probation  officer  of  the  Children’s  Court  feels 
that  the  two  essential  things  that  must  be  taken  up  at  once,  and 
preferably  under  State  control,  are  a  registration  bureau  for 
mental  defectives  and  the  establishment  of  further  institutional 
provision.  He  has  been  in  this  probation  work  for  many  years 
and  has  many  cases  in  which  he  is  now  dealing  with  juvenile 
defenders  who  are  the  children  of  criminals  with  whom  he  dealt  a 
generation  ago.  Many  of  them  he  believes  to  be  feeble-minded. 

The  cost  to  the  community  for  attempting  to  patch  up  the  harm 
done  by  these  degenerate  families  is,  in  his  opinion,  infinitely 
greater  than  that  which  would  have  provided  custodial  care  for 
the  original  defectives. 

Buffalo — Interview  with  Dr.  George  E.  Smith,  Supervisor  of 
Special  Classes  and  with  the  Nine  Teachers  who  are  in  Charge 
of  the  Special  Classes 

In  direct  contrast  with  the  Rochester  system,  Buffalo  schools  are 
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sending  all  their  cases  of  suspected  mental  defect  to  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  health,  which  is  examining  all  special  cases  for  the  entire 
city  and  thus  gradually  becoming  a  psychopathic  clinic. 

The  lowest  grade  of  defectives  is  refused  admission  to  the  schools 
as  they  are  not  able  to  handle  them  and  in  consequence  the  children 
in  these  special  classes  are  all  high  grade  imbeciles  or  of  the  moron 
type.  All  of  the  teachers  have  had  training  in  treating  defective 
children  and  are  very  keenly  interested  in  the  whole  problem. 
They  are  unanimous  in  stating  that  care  of  the  defective  is  a  State 
problem  and  should  be  dealt  with  by  custodial  institutions,  but  as 
long  as  the  State  does  not  provide  such  care  the  schools  must  make 
more  scientific  provision  than  they  have  at  present  for  the  voca¬ 
tional  instruction  of  the  subnormal  children.  While  entirely  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  work  of  the  Department  of  Health,  they  feel  there 
is  a  real  need  for  the  establishment  of  a  special  State  psychopathic 
clinic,  both  for  the  diagnosis  of  mental  defect  and  for  research  into 
its  causes.  They  believe  that  if  such  an  institution  were  under 
State  control  and  it  was  compulsory  to  register  there  all  cases  of 
mental  defect  in  the  community,  the  State  would  be  forced  to  pro¬ 
vide  more  custodial  asylums.  The  teachers  feel  it  is  particularly 
important  and  valuable  to  follow  up  each  individual  case  in  the 
home,  but  find  it  impracticable  to  do  so  as  the  work  in  the  class 
room  is  extremely  taxing  and  prevents  them  from  going  to  the 
home  when  the  parents  are  there.  They  therefore  recommend  a 
system  of  home  and  school  visiting  with  a  social  worker  attached 
to  each  school  or  group  of  schools  to  visit  and  change,  if  possible, 
the  home  environment  that  is  so  great  a  factor  in  retardation 

The  children  have  cocoa  served  to  them  in  their  class  room  and 
in  the  districts  where  there  is  great  poverty  are  also  given  lunch. 
It  is  hoped,  however,  that  eventually  there  will  be  a  simple  school 
specially  planned  for  the  feeble-minded  children  where  they  will 
be  given  their  meals  and  will  he  kept  late  in  the  day  and  all  year 
around.  This  building  will  be  designed  particularly  for  voca¬ 
tional  instruction  and  will  be  of  such  practical  value  as  to  make 
the  parents  glad  to  send  their  children  there.  It  is  not  felt  that 
there  will  be  any  stigma  attached  to  such  a  building,  particularly 
in  a  small  city  like  Buffalo. 

Mr.  Frederick  Almv  of  the  Charity  Organization  Society  stated 
that  the  Committee  on  Mental  Hygiene  had  done  a  great  deal  of 
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work  on  this  subject  and  was  very  desirous  of  placing  themselves 
at  the  disposal  of  this  Commission.  The  most  active  member 
of  this  Committee  is  Dr.  Matzinger  of  the  Buffalo  Psychopathic 
Hospital,  who  has  already  given  his  material  to  Dr.  Hall. 

Conferencs  with  Hr.  Helen  MacMurchy ,  Inspection  of  the  Feeble- 
Minded  in  the  Province  of  Ontario 

In  Canada  a  law  has  been  passed  similar  to  that  in  England 
following  the  report  of  the  Royal  Commission.  This  law  gives  the 
provincial  authorities  custodial  power  and  provides  for  institu¬ 
tional  care.  Also,  under  a  bill  passed  this  year,  the  auxiliary 
classes  in  the  public  schools  were  ordered  established  and  placed 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Minister  of  Education. 

To  my  knowledge,  this  is  the  only  place  on  this  continent  where 
a  special  legislation  has  been  made  respecting  such  classes.  The 
Act  is  very  complete  and  detailed  and  permits  of  the  erection  and 
equipping  of  special  schools  or  auxiliary  classes  in  special  schools 
where  mentally  defective  pupils  can  be  given  special  education 
and  can  even  be  housed  under  custodial  power  until  they  reach 
the  age  of  twenty-one.  Such  children  are  under  the  inspection  of 
not  only  the  board,  but  of  the  Inspector  of  Auxiliary  Classes  and 
of  a  duly  qualified  medical  practitioner  “  who  may  be  an  officer 
of  any  department  of  the  Government  to  be  Inspector  of  Auxiliary 
Classes  under  the  authority  of  the  Minister  of  Education.” 

Dr.  MacMurchy  feels  very  keenly  the  necessity  for  having  some 
uniform  system  of  investigation,  diagnosis  and  treatment  for  all 
cases  of  mental  defect  in  the  community,  but  is  doubtful  whether 
such  a  system  should  be  too  far  divorced  from  the  educational 
authorities  of  the  community. 

She  believes  theoretically  that  the  school  authority  should  be 
given  charge  of  all  such  cases  of  those  defectives  under  twenty-one 
years  of  age  and  that  a  system  of  registration  should  be  begun 
so  that  the  cases  would  be  dealt  with  even  earlier  than  school  age. 
The  only  test  that  can  be  used  for  those  who  are  above  the  grade 
of  idiot  and  imbecile,  is  the  community  test,  but  that  when  after 
careful  experiment  and  individual  training  lias  been  afforded 
a  high  grade  child  it  is  determined  that  he  or  she  cannot  become 
a  self-supporting  and  self-respecting  member  of  society,  custodial 
care  must  be  given  him  for  life  in  order  to  protect  society. 
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Sterilization  is  of  doubtful  value  and  it  is  a  questionable  right 
under  the  Constitution.  Pending  therefore  the  erection  of  suffi¬ 
cient  institutions  for  the  segregation  of  all  defectives,  the  school 
system  must  be  developed  to  the  point  where  it  can  care  for  all 
high  grade  cases  and  fit  them  insofar  as  it  is  possible  for  partial 
self-support. 

Visits  of  the  Commission  to  New  York  State  Institutions 
The  Commission  visited  in  New  York  State  the  Rome  State 
Custodial  Asylum,  the  Syracuse  State  Institution  for  Feeble- 
Minded  Children,  the  State  Custodial  Asylum  for  Feeble-Minded 
Women  at  Newark,  N.  Y.,  and  the  Craig  Colony  for  Epileptics 
at  Sonyea.  Reports  of  the  visits  and  recommendations  concern¬ 
ing  the  institutions  are  given  below. 

The  Recommendations  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities 
This  Commission,  generally  speaking,  approves  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  for  appropriations  to 
the  State  institutions  for  the  mentally  defective  and  the  epileptic, 
at  Syracuse,  Newark,  Rome,  Thiells  and  Sonyea.  This  situation, 
so  far  as  lack  of  facilities  is  concerned,  is  so  serious  that  the  Com¬ 
mission  approves  the  further  recommendation  of  the  State  Board 
of  Charities  that  the  question  of  a  bond  issue,  whereby  to  raise  the 
moneys  necessary  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  situation,  be  submitted 
to  the  people  of  the  State  for  their  determination.  The  Commis¬ 
sion  believes  that  the  expenditure  of  moneys  for  this  purpose  will 
be  found  more  immediately  profitable  to  the  State  than  any  like 
expenditure  for  barge  canals,  good  roads  or  any  other  purpose. 

Report  of  Visit  to  the  State  Custodial  Asylum  For  Feeble-Minded 
Women  at  Newark,  N.  )  . 

October  22,  1914. 

On  the  visit  of  the  commission  to  the  State  Custodial  Asylum 
for  Feeble-minded  Women  a  conference  was  held  between  Mr. 
Robert  W.  Hebberd,  Mrs.  Mary  C.  Dunpliy  and  Dr.  Max  G. 
Sclilapp,  Commissioners,  Mr.  Richard  M .  Neustadt,  Secretary; 
Dr.  Stephen  Smith  and  Major  Daniel  Waite  Burdick,  Commis¬ 
sioners  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities;  Mrs.  Sarah  F.  Armstrong, 
Mrs.  Gertrude  Moss,  and  Dr.  Nicholas  L.  McDonald,  Managers 


State  Custodial  Asylum  for  Feeble-Minded  Women,  Newark,  N.  Y. —  Group  of  building; 


State  Custodial  Asylum  for  Feeble-Minded  Women,  Newark,  N.  Y. —  Group  of  buildin; 


State  Custodial  Asylum  for  Feeble-Minded  Women,  Newark,  N. 
A  homelike  dormitory 


State  Custodial  Asylum  for  Feeble-Minded  Women,  Newark, 
Half  way  between  a  home  and  a  barracks 


ial  Asylum  for  Feeble-Minded  Women,  Newark,  N. 
Side  view  of  dormitory 


State  Custodial  Asylum  for  Feeble-Minded  Women,  Newark, 
Cotta  ye  style  dormitory 


State  Custodial  Asylum  for  Feeble-Minded  Women,  Newark, 
At  work  in  Industrial  building 
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State  Custodial  Asylum  for  Feeble-Minded  Women,  Newark,  X.  Y. —  Laundry 


State  Custodial  Asylum  for  Feeble-Minded  Women,  Newark,  N.  Y. — Primitive  washroom. 


State  Custodial  Asylum  for  Feeble-Minded  Women,  Newark,  X.  Y. —  Crowded  kitchen 


State  Custodial  Asylum  for  Feeble-Minded  Women,  Newark,  N.  Y. —  Embroidery 


State  Custodial  Asylum  for  Feeble-Minded  Women,  Newark,  X.  Y. —  Mixing  room  12x12  feet 


iitate  Custodial  Asylum  for  Feeble-Minded  Women,  Newark,  N.  Y. —  Small  kitchen 
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State  Custodial  Asylum  for  Feeble-Minded  Women,  Newark,  N.  Y. —  Poor  facilities  for  bread  stora; 


State  Custodial  Asylum  for  Feeble-Minded  Women,  Newark,  X.  Y. —  Bakery 


State  Custodial  Asylum  for  Feeble-Minded  Women.  Newark  N.  Y. —  Portion  of  bakery  showing  oven:  heat  maintained  usually 
about  45  degrees  with  sun  beating  in  at  skylight  above;  showing  crowded  conditions  as  well 


State  Custodial  Asylum  for  Feeble-Minded  Women,  Newark,  N.  Y. —  Dormitory 


State  Custodial  Asylum  for  Feeble-Minded  Women,  Newark,  X.  —  Hospital  without  patients 


State  Custodial  Asylum  for  Feeble-Minded  Women,  Newark,  N.  Y. —  Sittingroom  in  building 


State  Custodial  Asylum  for  Feeble-Minded  Women,  Newark,  N.  Y- —  Nurses’  bathtub,  ancient  make  of  zinc 
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Slate  Custodial  Asylum  for  Feeble-Minded  Women,  Newark, 


State  Custodial  Asylum  for  Feeble-Minded  Women,  Newark,  N.  Y. —  One  of  main  diningrooms 


State  Custodial  Asylum  for  Feeble-Minded  Women,  Newark,  N.  Y. —  Sectional  view  of  diningroom 


State  Custodial  Asylum  for  Feeble-Minded  Women,  Newark,  N.  Y  —  Office  and  nurses’  small  diningroom  in  hospital 


<*■ 
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State  Custodial  Asylum  for  Feeble-Minded  Women,  Newark,  N.  Y. —  Patients  shown  on  veranda  of  hospital 


State  Custodial  Asylum  for  Feeble-Minded  Women,  Newark,  X.  Y. —  Portion  of  laundry  showing  engine  in  room  directly  beneath 
room  in  which  inmates  do  ironing,  making  for  unbearable  heat  conditions  in  summer 


State  Custodial  Asylum  for  Feeble-Minded  Women,  Newark,  X.  Y. —  Mattress  making,  caning  and  weavinj 

Showing  lack  of  proper  vocational  facilities 


State  Custodial  Asylum  for  Feeble-Minded  Women,  Newark,  N.  Y. —  Hospital,  showing  tuberculosis  patients  on  veranda 


State  Custodial  Asylum  for  Feeble-Minded  Women,  Newark,  X,  Y. —  Power  plant 


State  Custodial  Asylum  for  Feeble-Minded  Y\  omen,  Newark,  X.  Y. —  One  of  main  diningrooms 


State  Custodial  Asylum  for  Feeble-Minded  Women,  Newark,  X.  Y.  Diningroom  made  of  poition  of  porch,  shoving  crowded 

conditions 


State  Custodial  Asylum  for  Feeble-Minded  Women,  Newark,  N.  Y. —  Sitting  room  in  buildinj 


State  Custodial  Asylum  for  Feeble-Minded  Women,  Newark,  N.  Y. — Assembly  room 


State  Custodial  Asylum  for  Feeble-Minded  Women,  Newark,  X.  Y. — Dormitory 


State  Custodial  Asylum  for  Feeble-Minded  Women,  Newark  X.  Y. —  Inmates’  lavatory  in  hospital  for  twenty-six  people;  ten 

closets;  two  basins,  showing  wooden  floor 
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State  Custodial  Asylum  for  Feeble-Minded  Women,  Newark,  X.  Y. —  Lavatory  for  thirty  people  in  dormitory 
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of  the  Custodial  Asylum;  and  Dr.  Ethan  A.  Kevin,  Superintend* 
ent. 

The  State  Custodial  Asylum  for  Feeble-minded  Women  is  situ¬ 
ated  on  a  large  site  which  has  recently  been  extended,  hut  which 
is  still  too  small  to  raise  all  the  produce  for  the  inmates.  Its 
capacity  is  814,  and  at  present  the  waiting  list  is  175,  hut  this 
is  much  smaller  than  the  actual  need,  because  of  the  knowledge 
that  the  institution  is  now  full,  and  that  therefore,  it  takes  a  long 
time  to  place  anyone  there. 

Most  of  the  buildings  are  old  and  conditions  are  not  up  to 
modern  standards.  All  but  eighteen  of  the  patients  are  doing 
some  sort  of  work,  but  most  of  it  is  purely  perfunctory,  sncli  as 
clearing  up  leaves  on  the  lawns.  Because  of  the  fact  that  the 
institution  is  limited  to  one  sex,  the  farm  work  has  to  be  done  by 
hired  help.  All  the  milk  and  bntter  and  winter  vegetables  have 
to  be  bought  although  if  the  new  farm,  which  is  now  planned, 
is  purchased,  this  will  no  longer  be  necessary. 

About  forty-five  of  the  women,  who  have  passed  the  child  bear¬ 
ing  age,  have  been  transferred  back  to  the  county  almshouses,  to 
make  place  for  younger  inmates. 

Needs. —  The  institution  lacks  a  suitable  hospital  for  the  care 
of  the  sick  and  for  the  physical  examination  of  the  patients.  Ko 
scientific  inquiries  are  being  conducted  for  lack  of  suitable  equip¬ 
ment  and  help.  There  is  no  proper  machinery  for  looking  up 
the  family  history  of  the  patients.  The  form  of  commitment  is 
too  general  and  is  made  out  by  men  who  obviously  do  not  under¬ 
stand  the  need  for  definite  and  detailed  information.  Under  the 
new  law,  three  girls  have  been  committed  by  the  court,  but  the 
judges  are  loath  to  give  information  in  regard  to  them. 

Recommendations. —  Dr.  Kevin  recommends  the  purchase  of 
further  ground  so  that  more  produce  can  be  raised.  He  recom¬ 
mends  further  the  establishment  of  central  bureaus  or  clearing 
houses  for  the  investigation  and  examination  of  those  referred  for 
commitment  and  facilities  for  pushing  such  investigations  after 
commitment. 

He  believes  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  relieve  society  of  those 
who  are  a  social  menace  before  it  attempts  to  care  for  those  who 
are  a  social  burden.  For  this  reason,  he  thinks  that  the  State 
should  now  attempt  to  provide  for  women  who  are  pronouncedly 
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feeble-minded  and  who  are  in  danger  of  bearing  feeble-minded 
children. 

He  believes  there  should  be  a  clinical  laboratory  or  laboratories 
where  scientific  investigations  can  be  carried  on  into  the  causes 
and  treatment  of  mental  defect,  and  that  these  with  the  clearing 
houses  should  be  in  the  hands  of  a  central  board  of  experts. 

He  believes  further  that  the  ideal  capacity  for  an  institution  is 
about  1,000,  but  is  doubtful  of  the  success  of  placing  women  out 
into  homes  after  they  have  left  the  institution.  He  agrees  that 
experiments  made  from  the  Newark  institution  have  been  too  few 
from  which  to  form  an  opinion. 

Recommendations  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities. —  The  State 
Board  of  Charities  in  its  report  to  the  Legislature  of  1915,  con¬ 
tains  the  following  statement  with  relation  to  this  institution  and 
the  following  recommendations  for  appropriations  thereto: 

“  This  asylum  has  capacity  for  814  inmates.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  inmates  October  1,  1913,  was  793  and  77  were  ad¬ 
mitted  during  the  year,  making  the  total  number  under  care 
870.  During  the  year  49  were  returned  to  committing 
officers,  5  were  transferred  to  other  institutions,  2  were  other¬ 
wise  discharged,  and  0  died,  leaving  the  number  present  Sep¬ 
tember  30,  1914,  808.  The  average  number  of  inmates  was 
802,  and  the  average  weekly  cost  of  support,  including  the 
value  of  home  and  farm  products  consumed,  $3.08  ;  excluding 
this  value,  $2.91. 

“  The  receipts  during  the  year  ending  September  30,  1914, 
were:  From  cash  balance  at  the  close  of  the  previous  year 
$2,981.54;  from  special  appropriations,  $41,856.31;  from 
unexpended  appropriations  of  former  years,  $400  ;  from  main¬ 
tenance  appropriations,  $120,000;  from  all  other  sources, 
$86.70;  total,  $105,324.55. 

“  The  maintenance  expenditures  for  the  year  were:  For 
salaries  and  wages  of  officers  and  employees,  $55,754.31;  for 
provisions,  $30,236.46;  for  general  supplies,  $3,879.34;  for 
clothing,  $4,859.58;  for  fuel  and  light,  $13,245.39;  for  medi¬ 
cal  supplies,  $656.89;  for  furniture  and  furnishings,  $2,- 
149.47 ;  for  transportation  of  inmates,  $90.46;  for  farm  and 
garden,  $1,370.93  ;  for  ordinary  repairs  and  shops,  $5,225.63  ; 
for  lawns,  roads  and  grounds,  $24.20 ;  for  all  other  mainte- 
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nance  expenses,  $3,845.99;  total  maintenance  expenditures, 
$121,338.65. 

“  The  extraordinary  expenditures  were  $41,943.01,  of 
which  $19,874.64  was  for  improvements,  $595.60  for  extraor¬ 
dinary  repairs,  $86.70  for  remittance  to  State  Treasurer,  and 
$21,386.07  for  all  other  extraordinary  expenses,  making  the 
total  expenditures  for  the  year,  $163,281.66,  and  leaving  as 
balance  in  cash  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  $2,042.89. 

“  Of  the  expenditures  for  maintenance  during  the  year,  46 
per  cent,  was  for  salaries,  wages  and  labor,  24.9  per  cent.*for 
provisions,  3.2  per  cent,  for  general  supplies,  4  per  cent,  for 
clothing,  10.9  per  cent,  for  fuel  and  light,  .5  of  1  per  cent, 
for  medical  supplies,  1.8  per  cent,  for  furniture  and  furnish¬ 
ings,  1. 1  per  cent,  for  farm  and  garden,  4.3  per  cent,  for  ordi¬ 
nary  repairs  and  shops,  .1  of  1  per  cent,  for  transportation  of 
inmates,  and  3.2  per  cent,  for  all  other  maintenance  expenses, 
including  a  small  outlay  for  lawns,  roads  and  grounds. 

“  Chapter  529,  Laws  of  1914  (Appropriation  Bill),  appro¬ 
priated  for  salaries  of  officers  and  wages  of  employees, 
$56,000  ;  for  provisions,  $32,000  ;  for  fuel  and  light,  $13,000  ; 
for  clothing,  $4,500;  for  medical  supplies,  $500;  for  furni¬ 
ture  and  furnishings,  $5,500 ;  for  farm  and  garden,  $2,800 ; 
and  for  transportation  of  inmates,  books  and  stationery,  ordi¬ 
nary  repairs  and  all  other  miscellaneous  and  general  exjienses 
necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the  institution,  $10,200. 

“  Chapter  531,  Laws  of  1914  (Special  Act),  appropriated 
for  equipment  for  farm,  $1,000. 

“  Chapter  521,  Laws  of  1914  (Special  Act),  reappropri¬ 
ated  unexpended  balances  as  follows:  for  expenditures  of  an 
extraordinary  nature  in  connection  with  the  boiler  house  and 
heating  plant,  $642.02,  and  for  fire-escapes  on  cottages  H  and 
I,  $390. 

“  The  maintenance  appropriations  amounted  to  $124,500, 
the  special  appropriations  to  $1,000  and  the  reappropriations 
to  $1,032.02,  making  the  total  available,  $126,532.02. 

“  The  appropriations  made  by  the  Legislature  of  1913,  in¬ 
cluding  the  reappropriations  of  $121,759  which  had  been  per¬ 
mitted  to  lapse,  amounted  to  $205,160  and  were  intended  to 
provide  for  a  hospital,  an  additional  cottage  for  inmates,  and 
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other  improvements.  When  ready  for  occupancy,  these  new 
buildings  will  make  the  capacity  of  the  asylum  approximately 
1,000  inmates  and  permit  a  classification  of  the  groups  of 
women.  The  applications  for  the  admission  of  patients  are 
urgent  and  although  57  were  returned  to  county  care,  the 
institution  was  kept  full  during  the  entire  year.  Until  the 
capacity  of  this  asylum  has  reached  1,500  inmates,  it  will  not 
be  possible  to  provide  places  for  many  of  those  now  on  the 
waiting  list. 

“  Had  the  appropriation  of  $150,000  made  by  the  Legis¬ 
lature  of  1914  to  build  a  new  dormitory  at  Rome,  been  for 
the  erection  of  two  or  more  cottage  dormitories  at  this  asylum, 
they  could  have  been  utilized  for  the  women  now  under  cus¬ 
todial  care  in  Rome.  This  removal  would  advance  the  ulti¬ 
mate  desirable  classification  of  the  feeble-minded  and  leave 
the  Rome  Asylum  solely  to  the  men  and  boys.  There  is  now 
sufficient  room  for  expansion  as  the  State  has  purchased  a 
part  of  a  farm  adjoining  the  campus  on  which  the  buildings 
of  the  asylum  stand  and  the  necessary  additional  dormitories 
can  be  constructed  upon  this  land. 

“It  is  to  be  regretted  that  when  the  adjoining  farm  was 
purchased,  the  part  of  it  including  the  orchard  and  dwelling 
was  not  acquired.  This  land  should  be  added  to  the  asylum 
property  as  it  contains  a  variety  of  fruit  trees,  has  an  acreage 
suitable  for  building  sites,  and  the  dwelling  is  desirable  as  a 
home  for  employees. 

“  The  feeble-minded  are  usually  easily  managed  and  the  in¬ 
creased  number  recommended  should  present  no  special  ad¬ 
ministrative  difficulties  to  the  superintendent  and  his  staff. 
The  women  must  be  kept  under  closer  supervision  than  is 
necessary  with  feeble-minded  men,  but  there  is  enough  land 
now  available  to  provide  employment  in  the  open  air  under 
close  supervision  for  all  the  inmates  who  can  be  used  profit¬ 
ably  in  farm  and  garden  work. 

“  Feeble-minded  women  are  unable  to  protect  themselves 
and  therefore  need  special  provision  for  their  care;  without 
it  they  are  likely  to  become  the  victims  of  degraded  men  and 
a  moral  danger  in  the  communities  where  they  reside.  In 
many  instances  they  become  the  medium  for  communicating 
venereal  diseases  and  thus  are  a  menace  to  public  health. 
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The  State  Board  of  Charities  therefore  recommends  the  con¬ 
struction  of  additional  dormitories  sufficient  to  accommodate 
500  inmates.  This  will  provide  for  the  women  in  the  Rome 
Asylum  and  about  300  others  from  the  waiting  list.  This 
will  be  real  progress  in  the  care  of  the  feeble-minded  for  the 
key  to  the  whole  problem  is  to  be  found  in  the  provision  made 
for  the  care  of  feeble-minded  women.  The  enlargement  of 
the  State  Custodial  Asylum  at  Newark  is  therefore  the  logi¬ 
cal  action  to  be  taken  at  this  time,  and  after  provision  has 
been  made  for  dormitories  the  necessary  equipment  can  be 
added,  thus  completing  the  institution. 

“  The  State  Board  of  Charities  recommends  for  the  State 
Custodial  Asylum  for  Feeble-Minded  Women  at  Newark  the 
following  appropriations  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be 


necessary : 

For  dormitory  buildings  with  capacity  for 

500  inmates  .  $200,000  00 

For  a  general  laundry  building .  42,000  00 

For  an  industrial  building .  28,000  00 

For  an  elevated  water  tank .  10,000  00 

For  additional  fire  alarm  equipment  and  for 

fire  protection .  2,000  00 

For  additional  land .  10,000  00 

For  enlargement  of  boiler  house  and  ad¬ 
ditional  boilers .  27,000  00 

For  engine  in  dynamo  room .  4,000  00 

For  equipment  of  cottage  for  inmates .  2,500  00 

For  equipment  of  new  hospital .  2,500  00 

For  a  farm  barn .  5,000  00 

For  farm  equipment .  1,500  00 


Making  the  special  appropriations 

recommended  .  $334,500  00 

For  maintenance,  of  which  $4,000  shall  be 

for  ordinary  repairs .  136,000  00 


Making  the  total  appropriations  ap¬ 
proved  .  $470,500  00.” 
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Report  of  Visit  to  Syracuse  State  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded 

Children 

October  23,  1914 

Conference  between  Mr.  Robert  W.  Hebberd,  Mrs.  Mary  C. 
Dunphy,  Dr.  Max  G.  Schlapp,  Commissioners;  Mr.  Richard  M. 
Neustadt,  Secretary;  and  Dr.  Stephen  Smith  and  Hon.  Daniel 
Waite  Burdick,  Commissioners  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities, 
and  Mr.  Walter  W.  Cheney,  Mrs.  Alta  Pease  Crouse,  Mr.  Edward 
K.  Butler,  Managers,  and  Dr.  O.  Howard  Cobb,  Superintendent, 
of  the  Syracuse  State  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded  Children. 

This  institution  is  situated  on  a  fine  site  surrounded  on  all  sides 
by  the  City  of  Syracuse  itself.  The  grounds  are  too  small  and 
prevent  the  normal  growth  of  the  institution.  A  farm  of  50  acres 
has  been  purchased  about  five  miles  from  the  institution,  and 
many  of  the  supplies  are  raised  there.  It  is  definitely  planned 
to  move  to  a  large  tract  of  ground  out  in  the  country.  The 
capacity  is  548,  but  at  present  there  are  GOO  in  attendance.  The 
waiting  list  is  only  77,  because  others  are  now  referred  to  the 
Romo  State  Custodial  Asylum  and  it  is  known  that  the  institution 
is  overcrowded. 

Dr.  Cobh  believes  all  ages  and  classes  of  inmates  should  be 
grouped  together  as  this  would  help  in  the  up-keep  of  the  place 
and  the  maintenance  of  order  and  discipline. 

The  buildings  are  very  old,  the  central  branch  having  been 
built  in  1854,  and  there  is  great  danger  of  fire  which  would  prove 
a  holocaust. 

Needs. —  The  institution  should  be  removed  outside  the  city 
limits  and  put  on  a  large  farm  where  the  produce  could  be  raised 
and  where  the  children  could  be  given  more  outdoor  exercise.  A 
great  deal  of  educational  work  is  carried  on  and  because  of  this 
continual  indoor  work,  both  academic  and  manual,  children  do 
not  have  enough  recreation  and  outdoor  play. 

Recommendations. —  Dr.  Cobb  believes  that  there  is  no  test 
equal  to  that  of  daily  observation  and  that  only  the  medical  super¬ 
visor  who  has  kept  in  close  touch  with  the  patient  during  his  stay 
at  the  institution  and  has  observed  his  daily  progress  and  training 
there,  should  pass  on  the  question  of  his  discharge.  He  has  tried 
to  send  several  patients  out  in  the  community  to  carry  on  the 


Syracuse  State  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded  Children,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. —  Laundry 


Syracuse  State  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded  Children,  Syracuse,  X.  Y. —  Laundry 

Congested  and  inadequate 


Syracuse  State  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded  Children,  Syracuse,  X.  Y. — Group  of  buildings  at  farm 


Syracuse  State  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded  Children,  Syracuse,  X.  Y. —  The  simple  life  for  simple  folk 


Syracuse  State  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded  Children,  Syracuse,  X.  Y. —  Basement  shop  for  mattress  making 


Syracuse  State  Institution  for  teeble-Minded  Children,  Syracuse,  X.  — Basement  shop  for  caning,  etc. 
Crowded  and  poorly  equipped  facilities  for  vocational  work 


Syracuse  State  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded  Children,  Syracuse,  X.  Y. —  Portion  of  herd  of  cows 


Syracuse  State  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded  Children,  Syracuse,  X.  Y. —  Home  of  the  superintendent 


Syracuse  State  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded  Children,  Syracuse,  X.  Y. —  Administration  buildin, 


Syracuse  State  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded  Children,  Syracuse,  X.  Y. —  Cooking  class 


Syracuse  State  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded  Children,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. —  Rear  view  of  main  buildinj 


Syracuse  State  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded  Children,  Syracuse,  X.  Y. —  View  from  window  of  administration  building 
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Syracuse  State  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded  Children,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. —  Embroidery,  etc. 


Syracuse  State  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded  Children,  Syracuse,  X.  Y. —  Basketry 


Syracuse  State  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded  Children,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. —  Basement  shop  for  weavin; 


Syracuse  State  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded  Children,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. —  Punishment  squad  in  basement 


Syracuse  State  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded  Children,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.—  Corner  of  dormitory  showing  inadequacy  of  quarters 

for  attendants 


Syracuse  State  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded  Children,  Syracuse,  Y. —  Diningrooms 


Syracuse  State  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded  Children,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. —  Dormitory 

Old  style  wooden  beds 


Syracuse  State  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded.  Children,  Syracuse,  X.  —  Dormitory 
Xo  privacy  for  attendant  who  sleeps  behind  screen 


Syracuse  State  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded  Children,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. —  Kitchen 


Syracuse  State  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded  Children,  Syracuse,  N.  —  Poor  flour  storage;  bakery,  450  degrees,  near  oven 


Syracuse  State  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded  Children,  Syracuse,  X.  Y. —  Sewing  room 


Syracuse  State  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded  Children,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. —  Sense  trainin; 


Syracuse  State  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded  Children,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. —  Brush  making  in  shop  at  farm 
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work  to  which  they  have  been  trained,  but  they  have  had  doubtful 
success.  He  is  a  strong  believer  in  the  principle  of  mixing  the 
sexes  in  one  institution  and  thinks  the  obvious  dangers  can  be 
avoided  with  proper  care.  He  believes  strongly  that  there  should 
be  some  central  registration  bureau  to  look  up  the  families  of 
patients  referred  for  commitment,  and  also  to  diagnose  scientifi¬ 
cally  their  mental  condition.  He  also  favors  the  proposition  of 
having  a  laboratory  where  the  cause  and  treatment  of  mental 
defect  could  be  thoroughly  investigated  and  where  proper  medical 
examinations  of  patients  could  be  made. 

Recommendations  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities. — The  State 
Board  of  Charities,  in  its  report  to  the  Legislature  of  1915,  makes 
the  following  statement  with  relation  to  this  institution  and  the 
following  recommendations  for  appropriations  thereto: 

“  The  institution  has  capacity  for  600  inmates.  The  num¬ 
ber  present  October  1,  1913,  was  573  and  62  were  admitted 
during  the  year,  making  the  total  number  under  care  635. 
During  the  year  28  were  discharged  and  5  died,  leaving  602 
on  the  rolls  of  the  institution  September  30,  1914.  The 
average  number  present  was  571  and  the  average  weekly 
cost  of  support,  including  the  value  of  home  and  farm 
products  consumed,  $4.38;  excluding  this  value,  $3.85. 

“  The  receipts  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1914, 
were:  From  cash  balance  at  the  close  of  the  previous  year, 
$5,327.57 ;  from  deficiency  appropriations,  $2,150;  from  un¬ 
expended  appropriations  of  former  years,  $8,332.75;  from 
maintenance  appropriations,  $111,500;  from  the  sale  of  farm 
and  garden  produce,  $205.59  ;  from  labor  of  inmates,  $76.79  ; 
from  counties,  towns  and  cities,  $10,647.22 ;  from  indi¬ 
viduals  for  the  support  of  inmates,  $1,316.53;  from  sources 
not  classified,  $343.92 ;  total,  $139,900.37. 

“  The  maintenance  expenses  for  the  year  were:  For  sal¬ 
aries  of  officers,  $7,171.77 ;  for  wages  and  labor,  $44,880.23  ; 
for  provisions,  $19,019.55;  for  general  supplies,  $3,451.30; 
for  clothing,  $5,653.24;  for  fuel  and  light,  $11,478.84;  for 
hospital  and  medical  supplies,  $744.58;  for  transportation 
of  inmates,  $24.47 ;  for  farm  and  garden  supplies,  $7,989.84; 
for  ordinary  repairs  and  shops,  $6,812.80;  for  furniture  and 
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furnishings,  $1,800.42;  for  all  other  maintenance  expenses, 
$5,291.35;  total,  $114,318.39. 

“  There  was  also  expended  for  extraordinary  repairs 
$8,332.75,  and  for  remittance  to  the  State  Treasurer, 
$12,590.05;  making  the  total  expenditures  for  the  year, 
$135,241.19. 

“  There  was  no  indebtedness  and  the  assets  were :  Balance 
in  cash,  $4,659.18;  due  from  counties,  towns  and  cities, 
$660;  due  from  individuals,  $92.69;  a  total  of  $5,411.87. 

“  Of  the  expenditures  for  maintenance  during  the  year, 
45.5  per  cent,  was  for  salaries,  wages  and  labor,  16.6  per 
cent,  for  provisions,  3  per  cent,  for  general  supplies,  4.9  per 
cent,  for  clothing,  10  per  cent,  for  fuel  and  light,  .7  of  1  per 
cent,  for  hospital  and  medical  supplies,  7  per  cent,  for  farm 
and  garden  supplies,  6  per  cent,  for  ordinary  repairs  and 
shops,  1.6  per  cent,  for  furniture  and  furnishings,  4.7  per 
cent,  for  all  other  maintenance  expenses,  including  a  small 
outlay  for  transportation  of  inmates. 

“  Chapter  529,  l  aws  of  1914  (Appropriation  Bill),  ap¬ 
propriated  for  salaries  of  officers  and  wages  of  employees, 
$53,000 ;  for  provisions,  $22,000 ;  for  fuel  and  light, 
$12,000;  for  clothing;  $6,000;  for  medical  supplies,  $700; 
for  furniture  and  furnishings,  $6,300 ;  for  farm  and  garden, 
$10,000;  and  for  transportation  of  inmates,  books  and  sta¬ 
tionery,  ordinary  repairs  and  all  other  miscellaneous  and 
general  expenses  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the  insti¬ 
tution,  $9,000. 

“  Chapter  521,  Laws  of  1914  (Special  Act),  reappropri¬ 
ated  an  unexpended  balance  of  $504.20  for  extraordinary 
repairs  and  new  equipment,  including  iron  fence,  morgue, 
dispensary,  operating  room  and  equipment. 

“  The  maintenance  appropriations  amounted  to  $119,000 
and  the  reappropriations  to  $504.20,  making  the  total  avail¬ 
able,  $119,504.20. 

“  Over  600  feeble-minded  children  are  now  cared  for  in 
this  institution  and  the  daily  average  of  571  for  the  fiscal 
year  is  higher  than  in  recent  years.  If  children  under  seven 
years  of  age  were  received  the  capacity  would  have  to  be 
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greatly  increased  to  accommodate  the  applicants  for  admis¬ 
sion. 

“  During  the  past  year  45,000  feet  of  new  flooring  was 
laid  in  the  main  buildings  and  considerable  other  repair 
work  was  done.  The  second  floor  of  the  laundry  was  re¬ 
modeled,  toilet  facilities  were  improved  and  the  power  equip¬ 
ment  at  the  Fairmount  farm  increased.  Much  of  the  paint¬ 
ing  and  other  repairs  was  done  by  boys  working  under  the 
supervision  of  instructors,  making  this  a  valuable  part  of 
their  training. 

11  Besides  assisting  the  carpenter,  engineer,  painters  and 
other  workmen,  many  of  the  older  pupils  are  employed  in 
educationally  profitable  industries  recently  introduced. 
Sixty  hoys  are  employed  in  the  sloyd  rooms  making  useful 
articles  and  twenty-five  others  work  at  chair  caning  and  towel 
weaving.  Several  boys  have  been  taught  mattress  making 
and  tailoring,  seventy  girls  are  receiving  instruction  in  do¬ 
mestic  science  and  all  are  taught  laundering,  sewing,  knitting, 
mending,  etc.,  which  indicate  the  emphasis  laid  on  industrial 
and  manual  training  in  this  school. 

“  It  is  apparent  that  the  feeble-minded  are  increasing  in 
numbers  in  this  State  and  as  mental  defect  is  a  social  danger 
the  unfortunate  individuals  who  carry  the  defect  should  be 
under  control  for  their  protection  and  to  safeguard  the  future. 

“  Ever  since  the  State  established  this  institution,  the  first 
for  the  care  of  the  feeble-minded  in  the  State,  their  numbers 
have  increased  more  rapidly  than  the  institutional  capacity 
provided  for  their  segregation  and  care.  In  this  connection 
it  should  he  remembered  that  this  school  has  demonstrated 
effectively  the  economic  benefit  of  training  feeble-minded 
childen  taken  under  care  at  an  early  age  and  that  educational 
work  is  directly  helpful  to  the  public  besides  being  a  source 
of  happiness  to  the  children. 

“  When  the  present  buildings  were  erected  the  necessity  of 
a  rural  location  for  a  school  of  this  character  was  recognized 
by  its  removal  from  Albany  where  it  had  been  located  four 
years  following  its  opening  October  1,  1851,  one  of  the  rea¬ 
sons  which  influenced  the  choice  of  the  location  being  that 
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although  near  Syracuse  the  school  buildings  would  he  on  a 
site  far  away  from  city  annoyances  and  temptations.  In  over 
half  a  century,  however,  the  city  has  grown  and  extended  its 
corporate  limits  until  the  institution  is  now  surrounded  by 
streets  and  residences.  For  this  reason  the  site  is  now  un¬ 
suitable,  especially  for  feeble-minded  boys.  The  temptations 
of  the  city  constantly  suggest  possibilities  of  adventure  which 
foster  a  spirit  of  unrest  and  prompt  efforts  at  escape.  Hence 
plans  should  be  made  for  the  early  removal  of  the  institution 
to  a  suitable  farm  site  in  the  country,  readily  accessible  bv 
railroad,  such  site  to  be  selected  where  good  water  is  abundant 
and  adequate  arrangements  can  be  made  for  the  disposal  of 
sewage  and  other  wastes. 

“  The  inmates  in  the  four  State  institutions  for  the  feeble¬ 
minded  can  be  much  better  classified  than  they  are  at  present. 
There  is  no  ultimate  advantage  in  the  education  of  feeble¬ 
minded  boys  and  girls  in  the  same  institution.  The  plan  was 
originally  adopted  for  economic  reasons  and  has  continued 
because  needed  building:  at  Newark  and  Rome  have  not  been 
erected  to  permit  the  separation.  The  State  Board  of  Chari¬ 
ties  has  urged  the  plan  of  having  mentally  defective  males 
and  females  in  separate  institutions.  The  boys  of  mentality 
sufficient  to  warrant  special  education  should  be  provided  for 
at  the  Rome  State  Custodial  Asylum  in  a  special  division 
separated  from  the  adults.  The  segregation  of  the  sexes 
would  also  result  in  the  removal  of  the  feeble-minded  girls 
and  women  now  maintained  at  Rome  to  the  State  Custodial 
Asylum  at  Newark.  By  this  classification  each  of  the  three 
institutions  in  the  central  part  of  the  State  would  be  devoted 
definitely  to  the  special  class  for  which  it  is  best  fitted.  The 
Syracuse  State  Institution  would  receive  young  girls  only; 
Newark  the  girls  beyond  the  training  period  and  the  feeble¬ 
minded  women  during  the  child-bearing  period;  while  at 
Rome  only  men  and  boys  would  be  cared  for,  the  latter,  if 
teachable,  being  placed  in  a  school  division.  Tf  the  removal 
of  the  Syracuse  Institution  is  approved  by  the  legislature 
the  present  property  can  probably  be  sold  for  enough  to 
purchase  a  suitable  tract  of  land  readily  accessible  to  Syra- 


Rome  State  Custodial  Asylum,  Rome,  N.  Y. —  Basement  shop ;  cobbler  department 
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Rome  State  Custodial  Asylum,  Rome,  is.  Y. — Basement  shop  for  basketry 


Lome  State  Custodial  Asylum,  Rome,  X.  \ . —  Very  young  crippled  children  and  babies 


Rome  State  Custodial  Asylum,  Rome,  X.  Y. —  Crippled  children  in  play -room 


Rome  State  Custodial  Asylum,  Rome,  N.  Y. —  Woman’s  diningroom 


{ 


Rome  State  Custodial  Asylum,  Rome,  N.  Y. —  Lowgrades 


Rome  State  Custodial  Asylum,  Rome,  N.  Y. —  Men’s  diningroom 


Rome  State  Custodial  Asylum,  Rome,  X.  Y. —  Men’s  ward  in  hospital 


\ 


Romo  State  Custodial  Asylum,  Rome,  N.  Y. —  Dormitory 


Rome  State  Custodial  Asylum,  Rome,  N.  Y. —  Dormitory 
Showing  crowded  conditions 


Rome  Custodial  Asylum,  Rome,  N.  Y  — Female  ward  in  hospital 


"Rome  State  Custodial  Asylum,  Rome,  N.  Y. —  Girls  mending  clothes 


Rome  State  Custodial  Asylum,  Rome,  X.  Y. —  Old  type  dormitory,  five  and  six  beds  in  one  room 


Rome  State  Custodial  Asylum,  Rome,  N.  Y. —  Dormitory  and  day  room  combined 


■MM 


Rome  State  Custodial  Asylum,  Rome,  N.  Y. —  Group  of  older  children 


Rome  State  Custodial  Asylum,  Rome,  N.  Y. —  Main  Building. 


Rome  State  Custodial  Asylum,  Rome,  N.  Y. —  Lounging  room 
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Rome  State  Custodial  Asylum,  Rome,  X.  Y. —  Musical  prodigy  at  piano  entertaining  other  medium  lowgrades 


Rome  State  Custodial  Asylum,  Home,  Y.  Y. —  Yew  dormitory 


\ 


Rome  State  Custodial  Aslyum,  Rome,  N.  Y. —  Children  playing  with  ball 
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cuse  upon  which  the  necessary  buildings  for  a  modern  school 
for  feeble-minded  girls  can  be  erected. 

“  It  will  be  unwise  to  add  new  buildings  to  the  present 
school  group,  or  make  other  expensive  improvements  until 
the  future  policy  is  settled,  but  in  the  meantime  the  present 
plant  should  be  maintained  in  good  condition  for  educational 
work  and  for  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  children. 

“  The  State  Board  of  Charities  recommends  for  the  Syra¬ 
cuse  State  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded  Children  at 
Syracuse  the  following  appropriations  or  so  much  thereof 


as  may  be  necessary : 

For  extraordinary  repairs  and  equipment.  .  $15,000  00 

For  rewiring  the  superintendent’s  house.  .  .  .  600  00 


“  Making  the  total  special  appropriations 

recommended .  $15,600  00 

For  maintenance,  of  which  $2,000  shall  be 

for  ordinary  repairs .  122,000  00 


“  Making  the  total  appropriations  ap¬ 
proved  .  $137,600  00  ” 


Report  of  Visit  to  Rome  State  Custodial  Asylum  October  24,  1914 

Conference  between  Mr.  Robert  W.  Ilebberd,  Mrs.  Mary  C. 
Dunpliv,  Dr.  Max  G.  Schlapp,  Commissioners ;  Mr.  Richard  M. 
Reustadt,  Secretary,  and  Dr.  Stephen  Smith,  Major  Daniel  Waite 
Burdick,  Hon.  Simon  W.  Rosendale  of  the  State  Board  of  Char¬ 
ities,  and  Dr.  Charles  R.  Mahady,  President,  and  Dr.  Charles 
Bernstein,  Superintendent,  Rome  State  Custodial  Asylum. 

This  institution  is  beautifully  situated  outside  of  the  city  of 
Rome  on  a  large  tract  of  valuable  farming  ground.  The  central 
building  is  new  and  is  up  at  a  cost  of  $200,000  and  accom¬ 
modates  450  patients  and  16  officers.  There  is  a  general  atmos¬ 
phere  of  activity,  which  is  obviously  the  result  of  Dr.  Bernstein’s 
personality.  All  the  patients,  including  even  the  paralytics,  are 
busy  at  something.  Practically  no  academic  education  is  given, 
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except  to  a  few  borderline  children,  but  there  is  excellent  manual 
training. 

Practically  all  the  food  stuffs,  milk,  etc.,  are  raised  on  the  farm, 
and  as  usual  all  of  the  clothing,  except  the  shoes,  is  made  by  the 
inmates.  The  joint  committees  were  present  when  J\I  iss  Collins, 
investigator  of  the  Bureau  of  Analysis  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charities,  reported  her  conclusions  on  22  of  the  52  children 
whom  Dr.  Bernstein  had  recommended  for  discharge  as  being  im¬ 
properly  detained  there.  As  a  result  of  the  mental  testing  and  the 
investigation  of  the  family  histories,  Aliss  Collins  reported  3  chil¬ 
dren  normal,  12  doubtful  and  the  rest  actually  defective.  Her 
reports  in  some  instances  differ  from  those  of  Dr.  Bernstein. 

Later  two  girls  were  interviewed  who  were  committed  to  the 
Romo  State  Custodial  Asylum  from  the  Yew  York  State  Train¬ 
ing  School  for  Girls  at  Hudson,  to  which  they  were  committed  for 
truancy  and  immorality.  The  stories  of  these  girls  were  ex¬ 
tremely  pathetic  and  showed  from  the  very  first  they  had  been 
misunderstood  and  this  misunderstanding  had  aggravated  rather 
than  helped  their  general  condition.  Dr.  Bernstein  believes  that 
in  such  cases  if  correct  habits  of  self-respect  and  self-restraint 
have  been  installed  through  rigorous  training,  the  borderline  girl 
can  be  trusted  to  go  out  into  the  world  and  at  least  should  be 
given  a  fair  chance  to  prove  her  independence. 

Later,  Dr.  Schlapp  and  Mr.  Xeustadt  visited  the  farm  colonies 
and  the  working  girls’  home,  which  Dr.  Bernstein  has  established 
largely  on  his  own  initiative,  by  slightly  enlarging  some  of  the 
farm  houses  on  the  various  sites  purchased  by  the  institution. 
Small,  comfortable  dormitories  have  been  made  and  in  each 
twenty  boys  are  placed  in  charge  of  a  farmer  and  his  wife.  These 
colonists  work  in  the  fields  and  tend  the  cattle  and  are  greatly 
improved  by  the  opportunities  thus  afforded  them.  In  one  in¬ 
stance,  a  colony  which  cost  $5,000  to  maintain  last  year  raised 
produce  equivalent  to  $6,000. 

At  the  Working  Girls’  Home  in  Rome,  an  account  of  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  which  is  herewith  attached,  twelve  girls  who  have 
been  thoroughly  trained  at  the  institution  are  living  together  in 
a  social  centre  and  with  the  care  of  the  matrons  of  the  asylum 
and  a  social  worker  living  in  Rome,  they  go  out  to  work  by  the 
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day,  doing  sewing,  serving  or  cooking  and  return  home  in  the 
evening  to  enjoy  the  social  recreation  together.  This  obviates 
the  difficulty  which  Dr.  Bernstein  claims  is  the  insuperable  one 
of  placing  such  girls  out  in  private  homes,  where  they  are  lonely 
and  are  held  down  by  the  well-intentioned  people  who  feel  they 
must  he  watched  continually.  In  consequence,  many  of  these 
girls  revert  to  their  evil  associations  as  a  sheer  recreation.  In 
this  colony,  however,  they  are  given  every  opportunity  to  have 
a  normally  good  time  together.  The  home  has  been  opened  only 
since  the  first  of  October,  1914,  and  Dr.  Bernstein  is  very  unwill¬ 
ing  to  predict  results.  However,  so  far,  only  one  girl  has  caused 
any  trouble  and  she  was  returned  to  the  institution. 

There  have  been  so  many  demands  for  the  girls  by  the  people 
of  Rome,  that  Dr.  Bernstein  is  hoping  to  extend  this  system  and 
perhaps  establish  a  similar  home  in  Utica. 

Recommendations. —  Dr.  Bernstein  recommends  the  following: 

1.  The  sexes  be  segregated  in  separate  institutions,  claiming 
that  he  could  save  the  State  $20,000  if  he  did  not  have  to  pay  at¬ 
tendants  to  keep  watch  over  the  inmates  and  guard  against  im¬ 
morality. 

2.  He  believes  that  women  could  do  fully  as  much  in  the  farm 
work  as  the  men  and  that  the  men  could  do  all  the  necessary  sew¬ 
ing  and  cooking  now  being  performed  by  the  women. 

3.  He  further  recommends  the  extending  of  his  colonies,  so 
that  eventually  the  central  institution  will  be  used  as  a  training 
school,  the  graduates  of  which  will  be  placed  in  such  colonies,  or 
even  in  the  community. 

4.  He  also  recommends  the  establishment  of  clearing  houses 
and  laboratories  for  the  scientific  examination  into  patients 
recommended  for  custodial  care  and  into  the  causes  and  treat¬ 
ment  of  mental  defect. 

Recommendations  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities. —  The  State 
Board  of  Charities  in  its  report  to  the  Legislature  of  1915  con¬ 
tains  the  following  statement  with  relation  to  this  institution  and 
the  following  recommendations  for  appropriations  thereto: 

“  The  asylum  has  at  present  capacity  for  1,300  inmates. 
The  number  of  inmates  October  1,  1913,  was  1,349,  and  246 
were  admitted  during  the  year,  making  the  total  number 
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under  care  1,595.  Of  these  103  died  and  02  were  dis¬ 
charged,  leaving  1,430  present  September  30,  1914,  of  whom 
974  were  males  and  450  females.  The  average  number  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  was  1,374,  and  the  average  weekly  cost  of  sup¬ 
port,  including  the  value  of  home  and  farm  products  con¬ 
sumed,  $3.79;  excluding  this  value,  $3.03. 

“  The  receipts  during  the  year  were:  From  cash  on  hand 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  $4,020.03 ;  from  special  ap¬ 
propriations,  $4,315.71  ;  from  maintenance  appropriations, 
$218,200;  from  all  other  sources,  $415,78;  total,  $227,- 
551.52. 

“  The  maintenance  expenditures  were:  For  salaries  of 
officers  and  employees,  $99,882.50 ;  for  provisions,  $36,- 
871.37;  for  general  supplies,  $5,187.02;  for  clothing,  $10,- 
845.74;  for  fuel  and  light,  $19,944.32;  for  medical  supplies, 
$1,231.52;  for  transportation  of  inmates,  $93.85;  for  furni¬ 
ture  and  furnishings,  $3,380.70;  for  farm  and  garden,  $23,- 
908.84;  for  ordinary  repairs  and  shops,  $6,989.45;  for  in¬ 
dustries,  $107.75;  for  lawns,  roads,  and  grounds,  $138.98; 
for  all  other  maintenance  expenses,  $7,803.84;  total,  $216,- 
446.54. 

“  The  total  extraordinary  expenditures  were  $4,731.49; 
for  improvements,  $3,572.59;  for  extraordinary  repairs, 
$568.71;  for  remittance  to  State  Treasurer,  $415.78,  and 
for  all  other  extraordinary  expenses,  $174.41,  making  the 
aggregate  expenditures  for  the  year,  $221,178.03,  and  the 
cash  on  hand  September  30,  1914,  $6,373.49. 

“  Of  the  expenditures  for  maintenance  46.1  per  cent,  was 
for  salaries,  wages  and  labor,  17  per  cent,  for  provisions, 
2.4  per  cent,  for  general  supplies,  5  per  cent,  for  clothing, 
9.2  per  cent,  for  fuel  and  light,  .0  of  1  per  cent,  for  medical 
supplies,  11.1  per  cent,  for  farm  and  garden,  3.2  per  cent, 
for  ordinary  repairs  and  shops,  1.6  per  cent,  for  furniture 
and  furnishings,  .1  of  1  per  cent,  for  industries,  .1  of  1  per 
cent,  for  lawns,  roads  and  grounds,  and  3.6  per  cent,  for  all 
other  maintenance  expenses,  including  a  small  outlay  for 
transportation  of  inmates. 

“Chapter  529,  Laws  of  1914  (Appropriation  Bill),  ap¬ 
propriated  for  salaries  of  officers  and  wages  of  employees. 
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$105,000;  for  provisions,  $10,000;  for  fuel  and  light,  $20,- 
000;  for  clothing,  $12,000;  for  medical  supplies,  $1,300; 
for  furniture  and  furnishings,  $7,700;  for  farm  and  garden, 
$19,500;  and  for  transportation  of  inmates,  books  and 
stationery,  ordinary  repairs  and  all  other  miscellaneous  and 
general  expenses  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the  insti¬ 
tution,  $17,000. 

“Chapter  531,  Laws  of  1914  (Special  Act),  appropriated 
for  the  construction  of  one  dormitory  building,  $150,000. 

“  Chapter  521,  Laws  of  1914  (Special  Act),  reappro¬ 
priated  unexpended  balances  as  follows:  For  farm  and  im¬ 
provements  for  isolation  accommodations,  $1,982.75;  for  re¬ 
constructing  and  fireproofing  building  E  and  stairs  of  build¬ 
ing  D,  $24,973.79;  and  for  immediate  repairs,  $1,011.02. 

“  The  maintenance  appropriations  amounted  to  $222,500, 
the  special  appropriations  to  $150,000  and  the  reappropria¬ 
tions  to  $27,967.56,  making  the  total  available  $400,467.56. 

“  In  capacity  and  number  of  inmates,  the  Rome  State 
Custodial  Asylum  is  the  largest  of  the  institutions  devoted 
to  the  care  of  the  feeble-minded.  All  the  institutions  for 
this  class  of  the  State’s  wards  must  be  considered  together 
that  adequate  provision  be  made  for  them  and  proper  classifi¬ 
cation  established.  The  estimate  of  30,000  feeble-minded 
persons  in  the  State  of  Hew  York  in  need  of  efficient  control 
is  as  close  an  approximation  as  can  be  made  under  present 
conditions  but  an  analysis  of  the  factors  which  enter  into 
this  estimate  makes  it  apparent  that  many  of  the  feeble¬ 
minded  persons  included  can  be  cared  for  safely  outside  of 
State  institutions.  Some  of  them  have  means  of  their  own 
which  can  be  used  to  pay  the  expenses  of  their  care  and 
maintenance  or  their  relatives  are  able  to  relieve  the  State 
of  the  burden.  Others,  while  distinctly  subnormal,  can  pro¬ 
vide  for  themselves  under  favorable  conditions  and  if  looked 
after  by  friends  need  never  develop  either  into  a  burden 
upon  or  a  menace  to  society.  It  is  well  known  that  every 
case  of  mental  enfeeblement  does  not  necessarily  involve 
either  moral  weakness  or  instability,  but  with  all  the  possible 
deductions  from  the  estimate  of  30,000  feeble-minded  per¬ 
sons  in  this  State,  it  is  apparent  that  suitable  provision  for 
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the  custodial  care  of  approximately  10,000  should  be  made. 
This  number  will  include  the  feeble-minded  who  are  so  far 
below  the  normal  standard  they  are  incapable  of  providing 
for  themselves  if  neglected  and  therefore  are  a  menace  to 
society  or  in  need  of  protection.  These  defectives  are  cer¬ 
tain  to  transmit  defective  mentality  to  their  children  and 
also  weakened  constitutions.  Such  children  are  very  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  disease,  thus  increasing  the  cost  of  protecting 
the  public  health.  But  an  even  greater  danger  to  the  State 
is  involved  from  the  inability  of  most  of  the  feeble-minded 
to  protect  themselves  sexually  and  as  a  consequence  they 
spread  venereal  diseases  and  many  of  the  women  become 
slaves  to  those  who  commercialize  vice. 

“  The  State  increases  in  efficiency  in  proportion  as  it 
eliminates  sources  of  weakness.  The  custodial  segregation 
of  the  socially  dangerous  effectually  prevents  their  increase, 
and  for  this  reason  the  State  must  segregate  those  who  are  a 
menace  to  the  present  and  future. 

“  The  Rome  State  Custodial  Asylum  should  be  enlarged 
sufficiently  to  provide  for  all  male  idiots  and  feeble-minded 
men  and  boys  in  the  State  outside  of  the  metropolitan  district 
who  require  custodial  control.  Letchworth  Village  when 
Completed  will  be  able  to  provide  for  all  commitments  from 
the  metropolitan  district,  and  therefore  this  asylum  should 
have  capacity  sufficient  for  men  and  boys  committed  from  the 
rest  of  the  State,  and  provision  be  made  for  the  women  in 
the  custodial  asylum  at  Newark. 

“  For  many  years  complete  sex  segregation  of  the  feeble¬ 
minded  by  commitment  to  separate  institutions  has  been  advo¬ 
cated  by  the  State  Board  of  Charities  for  moral  and  economic 
reasons.  The  feeble-minded  women  in  the  Rome  institution 
should  be  removed  to  Newark,  where  they  will  be  solely  under 
the  care  of  women,  have  better  opportunities  for  employment 
in  the  open  air  and  other  advantages  they  cannot  have  at 
Rome.  This  removal  can  be  effected  bv  the  erection  of  addi¬ 
tional  buildings  for  their  accommodation  at  the  Newark  insti¬ 
tution.  The  dormitories  they  will  vacate  at  Rome  can  then 
be  assigned  to  feeble-minded  men  and  boys  from  the  several 
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counties  of  the  State,  who  cannot  now  be  taken  because  the 
institution  has  no  vacant  beds. 

“  Besides  this  classification  there  should  be  additional 
dormitories  provided  to  increase  the  capacity  of  the  institu¬ 
tion  from  1,200  beds  for  inmates  to  at  least  1,500.  A  waiting 
list  of  approximately  300  names  is  made  up  of  urgent  cases 
who  now  need  custodial  care  and  would  be  received  imme¬ 
diately  if  possible.  Two  new  dormitory  buildings  should  be 
provided  for  their  accommodation. 

“A  pressing  need  of  the  institution  is  provision  for  the 
tuberculous,  who  are  without  special  hospital  facilities  and 
are  now  cared  for  in  various  parts  of  the  institution.  There 
were  104  deaths  in  the  asylum  during  the  past  year,  of  which 
number  70  were  from  contagious  diseases.  As  there  are  no 
suitable  wards,  the  segregation  of  tuberculous  patients  is  im¬ 
possible,  and  as '  feeble-minded  persons  are  unusually  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  pulmonary  disease,  the  lack  of  proper  hospital 
facilities  endangers  the  lives  of  all  the  inmates.  An  appro¬ 
priation  should  be  made  for  a  new  general  hospital  to  accom¬ 
modate  100  patients,  and  also  for  a  special  pavilion  with 
beds  for  100  tuberculous  patients. 

“  iSTo  age  limit  is  imposed  on  the  admission  of  patients  and 
the  number  of  young  children  received  has  increased.  Means 
should  be  provided  for  their  education,  hut  there  are  few 
facilities  for  training  them.  The  asylum  has  no  schoolhouse 
and  the  industrial  classes  work  in  ill-lighted  basements, 
which  were  not  intended  for  such  purposes.  Outdoor  manual 
work,  such  as  farming  and  grading,  is  done  by  older  inmates. 
The  indoor  training  comprises  loom  work,  mat,  rug  and  car¬ 
pet  making,  basketry  and  mending.  Two  bands  and  a  choir, 
principally  composed  of  inmates,  furnish  music.  “  The  in¬ 
crease  in  number  of  inmates  makes  an  additional  service 
building  desirable.  The  present  building  cannot  be  extended, 
and  a  smaller  building  connected  with  the  present  women’s 
wards  is  needed. 

“A  school  and  industrial  building  designed  for  all  the 
classes  receiving  instruction  is  needed.  Regularly  organized 
class  work  in  sewing,  knitting,  woodwork,  basket-making,  etc., 
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is  a  moral  stimulus,  has  economic  value  and  is  a  source  of 
happiness  to  the  patients,  many  of  whom  have  learned  to  do 
useful  work  of  various  kinds. 

“  The  State  Board  of  Charities  recommends  for  the  Rome 
State  Custodial  Asylum  the  following  appropriations  or  so 


much  thereof  as  may  he  necessary : 

For  a  hospital  pavilion  to  accommodate  100 

tuberculosis  patients .  $50,000  00 

For  dormitories  to  accommodate  300  inmates.  150,000  00 

For  a  service  building  for  new  group .  100,000  00 

Equipment,  furniture,  etc .  15,000  00 

Addition  to  boiler  house  and  equipment .  20,000  00 

For  enlarging  main  water  line .  15,000  00 

For  school  building .  30,000  00 

For  extraordinary  repairs  and  new  equipment  5,000  00 


Special  appropriations  recommended.  .  ..  $385,000  00 
For  maintenance,  of  which  $5,000  shall  be  for 


ordinary  repairs .  240,000  00 

Total  appropriations  approved . $625,000  00” 


Working  Girls’  Home  of  the  Borne  State  Custodial  Asylum 

A  Working  Girls’  Home  has  been  established  at  209  \Y.  Thomas 
street,  telephone  number,  172-J,  where  girls  are  available  for 
domestic  work,  sewing,  etc.,  by  the  day,  week  or  month.  The 
girls  going  out  from  this  place  to  work  are  capable  of  doing  all 
kinds  of  domestic  work  except  special  cooking.  They  are  only  able 
to  do  common  cooking. 

Their  services  may  be  secured  by  telephone  at  the  rate  of  fifty 
cents  per  day  and  thirty  cents  per  half  day,  and  their  services  will 
be  available  for  employment  at  any  time  on  short  notice  by 
telephone. 

Settlement  for  services  will  be  paid  direct  to  the  manager  of  the 
Home.  Bills  will  be  regularly  rendered  for  such  services. 

These  girls  are  not  defectives,  but  are  girls  who  have  been 
orphans  and  have  never  known  a  natural  home,  and  when  later  in 


Letchworth  Village,  Thiells,  N.  Y.  Two  Large  Dormitories  With  Entrance  in  Center. 


Letchworth  Village,  Thiells,  X.  Y. —  Colony  buildinj 


' 


-etch worth  \  illage,  1  hiells,  X.  Y. —  Reception  room  in  colony  building  for  boys 


Letchworth  Village,  Thiells,  X.  Y. —  Reception  room  in  colony  buildin; 


Letchworth  Village,  Thiells,  N.  Y. —  Sawing  and  splitting  wood 


Letchworth  Village,  Thiells,  X.  Y. —  Sawing  and  splitting  wood 


Letchworth  Village,  Thiells,  1ST.  Y. —  Unloading-  fertilizer  (picture  made  in  snowstorm) 


Letchworth  Village.  Thiells,  N.  Y. —  Unfinished  buildinj 


Letchworth  Village,  Thiells,  N.  Y. —  Unfinished  buildin; 


\ 


Letchworth  illage,  Thiells,  N.  Y. —  Attendants’  dining  room  in  colony  buildin. 


Letchworth  \illage,  Thiells,  N.  Y. —  Inmates  of  colony  building  at  dinner;  dining  hall  in  colony  buildin: 


SD 


Letchworth  Village,  Thiells,  X.  Y. —  Interior  of  dormitory  in  colony  buildin; 
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life  they  have  gone  out  into  the  world  they  have  been  unable  to 
get  along  because  of  lack  of  proper  home  training  and  natural 
worldly  experiences,  as  the  result  of  which  they  were  sent  to  this 
asylum  for  study,  care  and  training,  and  we  are  sending  them  out 
to  work,  after  having  been  thoroughly  trained  and  tested  here,  to 
see  if  they  can  get  in  touch  with  the  world  under  normal  condi¬ 
tions  and  thus  learn  to  be  self-sustaining  and  have  their  entire 
freedom. 

Letchivorth  Village ,  Thiells,  N.  Y. 

The  State  Board*  of  Charities  in  its  report  to  the  Legislature 
of  1915,  makes  the  following  statement  with-  relation  to  this  in¬ 
stitution  and  the  following  recommendations  for  appropriations 
thereto : 

“  This  institution  has  at  present  capacity  for  100  inmates. 
The  number  in  the  institution.  October  1,  1913,  was  102; 
during  the  year  5  were  admitted,  7  were  discharged,  and  1 
died,  leaving  a  population  of  9<9  men  and  boys  September  30, 
1914.  The  average  number  of  inmates  was  100-  and  the 
average  weekly  cost  of  support,  including  the  value  of  home 
and  farm  products  consumed,  was-  $13.34;  excluding  this 
value,  $11.14. 

“  The  receipts  were:  From  cash  on  hand  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  $399.32 ;  from  special  appropriations,  $67,- 
963.10;  from  maintenance  appropriations,  $60,000';  from 
all  other  sources,  $7*64.56;  making  the'  total  receipts, 
$129,126.98. 

“  The  maintenance  expenditures  were:  For  salary  of 
superintendent,  $4,500  ;  for  wages  and  labor,  $25,486.11 ;  for 
provisions,  $5,926.26;  for  general  supplies,  $1,854.53;  for 
clothing,  $2,393:75;  for  fuel  and  light,  $3,264.08;  for  hos¬ 
pital  and  medical  supplies,  $98 ;  for  furniture  and  furnish¬ 
ings,  $357.32;  for  transportation  of  inmates,  $33.73;  for 
farm  and  garden  supplies,  $6,218.63;  for  ordinary  repairs 
and  shops,  $3,0*93.95 ;  for  lawns,  roads  and  grounds, 
$126.60;  for  all  other  maintenance  expenses,  $4,569.10; 
total,  $57,922.06. 

“  The  extraordinary  expenditures  were  $68,727.66,  of 
which  $63,413.11  was  for  buildings  and  improvements, 
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$764.56  for  remittance  to  State  Treasurer,  and  $4,549.99 
for  all  other  extraordinary  expenses,  making  the  aggregate 
expenditures  $126,649.72,  and  leaving  September  30,  1914, 
a  cash  balance  of  $2,477.26. 

“  Of  the  expenditures  for  maintenance,  51.8  per  cent,  was 
for  salaries,  wages  and  labor,  10.2  per  cent,  for  provisions, 
3.2  per  cent,  for  general  supplies,  4.1  per  cent,  for  clothing, 
5.6  per  cent,  for  fuel  and  light,  .2  of  1  per  cent,  for  hospital 
and  medical  supplies,  .6  of  1  per  cent,  for  furniture  and 
furnishings,  10.7  per  cent,  for  farm  and  garden  supplies, 
5.4  per  cent,  for  ordinary  repairs  and  shops,  .2  of  1  per 
cent,  for  lawns,  roads  and  grounds,  and  8  per  cent,  for  all 
other  maintenance  expenses,  including  a  small  outlay  for 
transportation  of  inmates. 

“  Chapter  529,  Laws  of  1914  (Appropriation  Rill),  ap¬ 
propriated  for  salaries  of  officers  and  wages  of  employees, 
$30,000 ;  for  provisions,  $5,000 ;  for  fuel  and  light,  $5,000 ; 
for  clothing,  $1,600;  for  medical  supplies,  $300;  for  fur¬ 
niture  and  furnishings,  $1,100;  for  farm  and  garden,  $7,- 
000 ;  and  for  transportation  of  inmates,  books  and  station¬ 
ery,  ordinary  repairs  and  all  other  miscellaneous  and  gen¬ 
eral  expenses  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the  institu¬ 
tion,  $21,240. 

“  Chapter  531,  Laws  of  1914  (Special  Act),  appro¬ 
priated  for  hen  houses,  including  house  for  incubator,  $500. 

“Chapter  521,  Laws  of  1914  (Special  Act),  reappro¬ 
priated  unexpended  balances  as  follows:  For  Cottage  A, 
$41,97 0.15 ;  for  Cottage  R,  $41,970.15;  for  Cottage  C, 
$41,970.16;  for  Cottage  D,  $41,970.18;  for  purchase  of 
furniture  and  other  equipment,  including  machinery,  horses, 
cows,  wagons,  oxen,  and  farm  tools  and  equipment,  $6,- 
196.85;  for  laundry  building  and  necessary  equipment,  $40,- 
725,  and  for  extending  sewage  system,  $5,500. 

“  The  maintenance  appropriations  amounted  to  $71,240, 
the  special  appropriations  to  $500,  and  the  reappropriations 
to  $220,302.49,  making  the  total  available,  $292,042.49. 

“  The  Roard  of  Managers  in  their  Sixth  Annual  Report 
says:  ‘  In  1907  Governor  Hughes  appointed  William  R. 
Stewart,  Franklin  R.  Kirkbride  and  Alexander  C.  Proudfit 
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a  commission  to  select  a  site  for  a  new  institution  for  the 
feeble-minded  and  epileptic  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the 
State.  The  Commission  was  also  required  to  make  an  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  number  of  defectives  needing  custodial 
care.  A  site  was  chosen  at  Thiells,  Rockland  county,  appro¬ 
priations  were  made  for  its  purchase,  two  reports  were 
issued,  and  on  September  11,  1909,  the  Commission,  having 
completed  its  work,  turned  the  site  over  to  the  Board  of 
Managers,  which  had  in  the  meantime  been  appointed  by 
Governor  Hughes. 

“  The  Board  of  Managers  in  its  first  report  to  the  Legis¬ 
lature  of  1910  said:  ‘  The  Board  of  Managers  realizes  that 
Letchworth  Village  is  a  part  of  the  State’s  comprehensive 
system  of  care  for  its  defective  wards,  and  that  the  rapidity 
of  the  development  must  depend  on  the  condition  of  the  State 
treasury. 

‘  They  consider  it  their  duty  to  see  that  the  greatest  econ¬ 
omy  and  the  wisest  business  methods  are  employed.  They 
believe  that,  while  all  materials  should  be  of  the  best  quality 
in  construction  of  a  permanent  nature,  large  and  costly  build¬ 
ings  are  not  advisable.  They  are  also  of  opinion  that  it  is 
essential  to  secure  the  best  expert  advice  on  all  technical 
matters  relating  to  the  construction  and  development  of  the 
Village.’ 

‘  This  policy  has  been  followed  and  has  resulted  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  Village  proceeding  on  orderly  lines,  each 
step  being  taken  only  after  careful  investigation  by  the  best 
experts  obtainable  and  with  plans  made  looking  to  ultimate 
requirements. 

‘  The  most  important  accomplishments  to  date  are  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

‘  Adoption  of  plan  of  development.  Adoption  of  system 
of  mechanical  equipment.  Adoption  of  architectural  treat¬ 
ment. 

‘  Construction  of  spur  track.  Construction  of  two  farm 
colonies  for  admission  of  100  patients.  Remodeling  build¬ 
ings  on  the  site.  t 

‘  Construction  of  dam  and  water  supply  system.  Con¬ 
struction  of  sewage  disposal  plant  and  main  trunk  sewer. 
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‘  Construction  of  superintendent’s  residence.  Construc¬ 
tion  of  cow  barn.  Construction  of  ice  house.  Construction 
of  roads  commenced. 

‘  Construction  of  canning  factory  and  temporary  laundry. 
Introduction  of  long  distance  telephone  and  electricity  for 
light  and  power. 

1  Construction  of  four  dormitories  of  70  beds  each.  Con¬ 
struction  of  hen  house.  Completion  of  plans  for  laundry  and 
power  house. 

‘  Preparation  of  preliminary  plans  for  attendants’  home, 
storehouse  and  service  building.  Preparation  for  admission 
of  200  additional  patients  early  in  1915,  and  temporary 
arrangements  for  providing  food  service,  and  industrial 
training  pending  construction  of  attendants’  home,  service 
and  industrial  buildings.’ 

“  It  is  exceedingly  desirable  to  have  Letcliworth  Village 
completed  at  the  earliest  possible  date.  To  this  end  appropri¬ 
ations  should  be  made  at  one  time  for  groups  of  buildings  as 
this  is  a  more  economical  plan  than  appropriations  for 
single  buildings  or  parts  of  groups.  The  general  plans  for 
the  development  of  the  institution  divide  the  colony  into  four 
principal  divisions,  each  of  which  when  completed  will  have 
its  own  dormitory  buildings,  service  halls  and  other  necessary 
equipments.  The  colony  is  to  have  dormitories  for  3,000 
patients  besides  quarters  for  officers  and  employees.  Work 
heretofore  has  been  prosecuted  in  anticipation  of  the  erection 
of  these  groups  of  buildings  in  the  immediate  future  with 
their  immediate  need  of  water  mains  and  sewage  disposal 
lines.  Besides  these,  some  roads  have  been  made  and  the 
farm  lands  improved.  The  colony  was  formally  opened 
July  11,  1911,  when  32  patients  were  received,  and  100  in¬ 
mates  have  now  resided  on  the  grounds  for  over  three  years, 
during  which  time  they  have  been  employed  in  such  work  as 
they  could  do  under  the  direction  of  employees.  Dormitory 
buildings  to  accommodate  280  additional  inmates  have  been 
in  course  of  construction  for  more  than  a  year  and  should  be 
ready  for  occupancy  early  in  1915.  They  are  known  as  cot¬ 
tages  A,  B,  C  and  I)  of  the  First  Group,  and  the  appropri- 
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ation  for  their  construction  was  $168,000.  The  original  ap¬ 
propriation  for  these  buildings  was  made  by  chapter  530, 
Laws  of  1912,  but  delays  in  the  State  Architect’s  office  pre¬ 
vented  the  approval  of  contracts  until  June  11,  1913, 
since  which  time  their  completion  has  been  further  delayed 
by  various  building  troubles,  difficulty  in  obtaining  material 
and  the  necessity  of  waiting  for  the  final  location  of  the  steam 
lines.  In  the  construction  of  these  cottages  field  stone 
squared  and  faced  has  been  used.  On  October  1st  the  four 
cottages  were  completed,  excepting  the  roofing  and  interior 
carpentry.  All  will  have  slate  roofs  and  be  practically  fire¬ 
proof.  Other  appropriations  for  buildings  in  the  first  divi¬ 
sion  made  by  chapter  530,  Laws  of  1912,  amounting  in  the 
aggregate  to  $220,000  lapsed  because  of  these  delays  in  the 
State  Architect’s  office  and  elsewhere.  The  Legislature  of 
1914  reappropriated  the  items,  but  Governor  Glynn  vetoed  all 
the  reappropriations  except  one  of  $47,000  for  a  laundry, 
plans  for  which  have  recently  been  approved  and  which  should 
now  be  begun  without  further  delay.  The  same  is  true  of 
the  service  hall  appropriation,  for,  although  the  plans  were 
approved  in  February,  1914,  and  the  building  is  greatly 
needed  at  this  time,  when  280  inmates  are  to  be  added  to  the 
population,  it  was  permitted  to  lapse.  The  attitude  of  some 
of  the  State  officials  toward  this  institution  has  been  that  of 
persistent  obstruction  instead  of  the  helpful  cooperation  it  de¬ 
serves.  This  was  clearly  indicated  by  the  veto  of  the  reappro¬ 
priations  and  by  the  fact  that  although  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  recommended  that  Letchworth  Village  be  given  ad¬ 
ditional  appropriations  amounting  to  $657,000  only  $500  was 
finally  granted.  The  result  of  this  obstructive  policy  is  not 
only  the  postponement  of  the  final  completion  of  the  institu¬ 
tion  and  the  continuance  of  economic  waste,  but  also  the  neg¬ 
lect  of  a  class  of  unfortunates  wffio,  although  unable  to  protect 
and  care  for  themselves,  are  vet  a  most  serious  menace  to  the 
State.  Letchworth  Village  should  be  completed  without  fur¬ 
ther  delay  and  all  appropriations  which  can  be  properly  ex¬ 
pended  in  its  development  during  the  next  three  years  should 
be  made  available  by  the  Legislature  of  1915. 
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“  From  this  time  the  architectural  problems  will  become 
less  as  the  buildings  of  the  various  groups  will  be  almost  iden¬ 
tical  in  character.  The  general  plans  for  dormitory  build¬ 
ings  and  other  structures  which  are  in  course  of  erection  mav 
he  used,  with  some  modifications,  for  all  other  buildings  which 
will  be  used  for  similar  purposes  in  the  other  groups  of  the 
village.  There  should  be  no  further  occasion  for  delay  from 
failure  to  secure  and  approve  plans,  specifications  and  con¬ 
tracts. 

“  While  the  State  Board  of  Charities  urges  upon  the  Leg¬ 
islature  the  necessity  of  proceeding  with  the  development  of 
Letcliworth  Village  as  rapidly  as  possible,  it  would  definitely 
recommend  that  the  program  for  the  coming  year  be  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  first  main  group  intended  for  improvable  boys. 
This  will  necessitate  the  construction  of  the  following  build¬ 
ings:  Four  additional  dormitories  to  accommodate  in  all  280 
more  patients,  service  building,  attendants’  home,  gymnasium 
and  assembly  hall,  industrial  building. 

“  When  this  group  has  been  completed,  the  construction  of 
the  second  main  division  should  be  commenced.  The  con¬ 
struction  of  the  two  groups  should  proceed  simultaneously,  if 
the  Legislature  feels  that  the  finances  of  the  State  will  permit 
the  necessary  expenditure  at  this  time. 

“  The  State  Board  of  Charities  recommends  for  Letch- 
worth  Village,  Thiells,  the  following  appropriations  or  so 


much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary: 

For  Cottage  E .  $42,000 

For  Cottage  F .  42,000 

For  Cottage  G .  42,000 

For  Cottage  II .  42,000 

For  an  administration  building .  40,000 

For  a  stone  crusher  with  equipment  for  same 

and  for  housing .  6,000 

For  the  purchase  of  furniture  and  other  equip¬ 
ment  .  10,000 

For  conduits,  piping,  electric  and  telephone 

lines .  45,000 

For  sewer  lines .  10,000 


Craig  Colony  for  Epileptics,  Sonyea,  N.  Y. —  Group  of  nine  buildings,  women’s  section 


Craig  Colony  for  Epileptics,  Sonyea,  N.  Y. —  Group  of  twelve  buildings,  women’s  section 


\ 


Craig  Colony  for  Epileptics,  Sonvea,  N.  Y. —  Laboratory 
Well  equipped  but  poorly  supported 


Craig  Colony  for  Epileptics,  Sonyea,  N.  Y. —  Laboratory 
Insufficient  appropriation  to  permit  real  research 


Craig  Colony  for  Epileptics,  Sonyea,  N.  Y. —  Hospital 


Craig  Colony  for  Epileptics,  Sonyea,  N.  Y. —  Letchwortli  and  another  building  to  left  of  administration  buildinj 


Craig  Colony  for  Epileptics,  Sonyea,  N.  Y. —  Administration  buildin: 


Craig  Colony  for  Epileptics,  Sonyea,  N.  Y. —  One  of  village  green  group,  six  houses 


Craig  Colony  for  Epileptics,  Sonyea,  N.  Y. —  Three  of  village  green  group  of  houses.  Three  others  of  same  type  on  opposite 

side  of  road 


Craig  Colony  for  Epileptics,  Sonyea,  N.  Y. —  Building  for  tubercular  male  patients;  another  building  duplicate  of  same  for  women 

A  fine  modern  plant 


Craig  Colony  for  Epileptics,  Sonyea,  X.  Y.—  Quarantine  building 


Craig  Colony  for  Epileptics,  Sonyea,  N.  Y. —  Infirmary  for  men 


Craig  Colony  for  Epileptics,  Sonyea,  1ST.  Y. —  Room  of  a  girl  patient 
Attractive  and  homelike 


Craig  Colony  for  Epileptics,  Sonyea,  N.  Y. —  The  J.  R.  Hawkins  schoolhouse 
Inadequate  for  purpose 


Craig  Colony  for  Epileptics,  Sonyea,  N.  Y. —  Iroquois  buildin; 


Craig  Colony  for  Epileptics,  Sonyea,  X.  Y. —  Second  group  of  buildings,  house  to  left  first  building  in  New  York  State  devoted 

to  care  of  epileptics 


Craig  Colony  for  Epileptics,  Sonyea,  N.  Y. —  First  house  in  State  of  New  York  devoted  to  care  of  epileptics 

Part  of  old  Shaker  colony 


' 


Craig  Colony  for  Epileptics,  Sonyea,  N.  Y. —  Example  of  deterioration 
Inadequate  appropriation  for  upkeep  or  repairs  because  of  plea  for  economy 


I  ' 


* 


Craig  Colony  for  Epileptics,  Sonyea,  N.  Y. —  Dormitory  in  men’s  infirmary 


Craig  Colony  for  Epileptics,  Sonyea,  N.  Y. —  Day-room  for  men  (moderate  lowgrade  in  infirmary) 

Note  need  for  electric  light  in  daytime 


Craig  Colony  for  Epileptics,  Sonyea,  N.  Y  — Laundry  at  Sonyea  being  repaired  after  fire 

Fnlsp  ppnnnmv 
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For  a  service  building .  $60,000 

For  an  attendants’  home .  50,000 

For  a  storehouse,  bakery,  refrigerating  plant 

and  cold  storage  building .  60,000 

For  an  assembly  hall .  60,000 

For  two  permanent  bridges  on  the  spur  track.  11,000 


Making  special  new  appropriations  recom¬ 
mended  .  $520,000 

Reappropriations : 

For  furniture  in  buildings  A,  B,  C  and  D.  .  10,000 

For  power  and  heating  plant  and  equip¬ 
ment  .  75,000 

For  steam  conduits  and  piping .  20,665 


Total  for  extraordinary  purposes .  $625,665 

For  maintenance,  of  which  $2,500  shall  be 

for  ordinary  repairs .  142,500 


Making  the  total  appropriations  recom¬ 
mended  .  $786,165  ” 


Report  of  Visit  to  Craig  Colony  for  Epileptics  at  Sonyea,  N.  Y. 

November  13,  1914 

Conference  between  Dr.  Max  G.  Sclilapp,  Commissioner,  Mr. 
Richard  M.  Neustadt,  Secretary,  and  Dr.  George  K.  Collier, 
Assistant  Medical  Superintndent. 

Craig  Colony  for  Epileptics  is  situated  on  a  beautiful  stretch 
of  country  near  the  town  of  Mount  Morris,  with  a  site  of  approxi¬ 
mately  two  thousand  acres  and  a  capacity  of  some  fourteen  hun¬ 
dred  patients.  The  land  is  naturally  divided  by  a  gully  and  a 
brook,  on  each  side  of  which  are  being  built  the  sets  of  dormitories 
for  men  and  women  separately.  The  complete  plans  call  for  an 
institution  housing  2500  inmates  in  cottage  dormitories  housing 
thirty-five  patients  each. 
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Some  of  the  dormitories  for  women  hold  only  eighteen  patients, 
two  in  a  room.  Because  of  the  small  number  accommodated,  and 
because  there  must  be  complete  equipment  for  the  preparation  of 
meals,  in  each  center,  the  cost  of  maintenance  is  necessarily  very 
high.  In  fact  this  whole  method  of  care  is  excessively  expensive 
and  proves  that  the  policy  of  small  house  groups  —  the  so-called 
“  cottage  system  ” —  can  easily  be  carried  to  an  extreme. 

The  buildings  are  attractive  to  the  eye,  but  are  not  as  well 
suited  to  the  needs  of  the  patients  as  would  be  more  economical 
planned  houses,  built  on  some  simple  unit  of  construction  similar 
to  that  which  has  been  worked  out  so  successfully  at  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  institutions  at  Waverly  and  Wrentham.  The  impracticability 
of  the  design  of  architecture  is  shown  clearly  by  the  fact  that  the 
day  room  in  the  newest  building  of  the  men's  group  has  to  be 
illuminated  by  electricity  all  day  long.  Moreover  many  of  the 
buildings  are  in  bad  repair;  in  some  cases,  as  the  pictures  will 
show,  there  are  serious  cracks  in  the  wall,  and  a  general  settling 
of  the  whole  building,  due  to  lack  of  attention.  This  is  not  a 
question  of  administration  but  of  appropriation ;  it  is  surely  false 
economy  to  build  expensive  dormitories  in  a  State  institution 
and  then  let  them  fall  into  ruin  because  of  the  need  of  regular 
repairs. 

The  patients  do  a  great  deal  of  work  in  the  farm,  but  because 
of  the  nature  of  the  disease  there  are  many  who  cannot  be  so 
active.  For  these  it  is  vital  that  some  useful  employment  be  pro¬ 
vided,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  they  be  kept  from  becom¬ 
ing  morose  and  introspective  —  a  condition  of  mind  which’ 
seriously  aggravates  their  tendency  towards  epileptic  seizures.  The 
school  work  is  terribly  hampered  for  lack  of  funds,  and  there  is 
practically  no  opportunity  afforded  for  the  manual  training  which 
•is  such  an  attractive  and  helpful  feature  of  the  work  in  other  in¬ 
stitutions  of  this  character.  The  need  for  a  new  building  and 
new  equipment  work  is  most  urgent. 
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Recommendations  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities. —  Die  State 
Board  of  Charities  in  its  report  to  the  Legislature  of  1915,  con¬ 
tains  the  following  statement  with  relation  to  this  institution  and 
riie  following  recommendations  for  appropriations  thereto: 

“  The  Colony  has  at  present  capacity  for  1,400  inmates. 
The  number  October  1,  1913,  was  1,427  and  211  were  ad¬ 
mitted  during  the  year,  making  the  total  number  under  care, 
1,638.  Of  these,  90  were  returned  to  parents  or  guardians, 
1  was  transferred  to  another  institution  and  126  died,  leav¬ 
ing  1,421  present  September  30,  1914,  of  whom  752  were 
men  and  boys  and  669  women  and  girls.  The  average  num¬ 
ber  present  during  the  year  was  1,428  and  the  average  weekly 
cost  of  support,  including  the  value  of  home  and  farm  prod¬ 
ucts  consumed,  $4.46  ;  excluding  this  value,  $4.02. 

“  The  receipts  during  the  year  ending  September  30,  1914, 
were:  From  cash  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  $2,- 
037.30;  from  special  appropriations,  $6,854.37;  from  un¬ 
expended  appropriations  of  former  years,  $35,375.23;  from 
maintenance  appropriations,  $301,000;  from  counties,  towns 
and  cities,  $20,971 :61 ;  from  individuals  for  the  support  of 
inmates,  $6,895.99;  from  all  other  sources,  $2,822.09;  total, 
$375,956.59. 

“  The  maintenance  expenditures  were:  For  salaries  of 
officers,  wages  and  labor,  $128,932.43;  for  provisions,  $70,- 
385.63;  for  general  supplies,  $6,982.28;  for  clothing,  $17,- 
360.92;  for  fuel  and  light,  $30,479.60';  for  medical  supplies, 
$4,371.93;  for  furniture  and  furnishings,  $6,836.09;  for 
transportation  of  inmates,  $269.19;  for  farm  and  garden, 
$9,931.03;  for  ordinary  repairs,  $13,324.76;  for  all  other 
maintenance  expenses,  $10,150.50;  total  $299,024.36. 

“  The  extraordinary  expenses  were:  For  buildings  and 
improvements,  $31,439.61;  for  extraordinary  repairs,  $7,- 
952.49;  for  remittance  to  State  Treasurer,  $30,689.69; 
for  all  other  extraordinary  expenses,  $2,837.50;  total,  $72,- 
919.29;  making  the  aggregate  expenditures  for  the  year, 
$371,943.65;  and  leaving  a  cash  balance  of  $4,012.94  at 
the  close  of  the  year. 

“  The  assets  October  1,  1914,  were  the  balance  in  cash, 
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$4,012.94;  due  from  counties,  cities  and  towns,  $16,680.28; 
and  $2,613.02  due  from  individuals. 

“  Of  tlie  expenditures  for  maintenance,  43.1  per  cent,  was 
for  salaries,  wages  and  labor,  23.5  per  cent,  for  provisions, 
2.3  per  cent,  for  general  supplies,  5.8  per  cent,  for  clothing, 
10.2  per  cent,  for  fuel  and  light,  1.5  per  cent,  for  medical 
supplies,  2.3  per  cent,  for  furniture  and  furnishings,  .1  of  1 
per  cent,  for  transportation  of  inmates,  3.3  per  cent,  for  farm 
and  garden,  4.5  per  cent,  for  ordinary  repairs,  3.4  per  cent, 
for  all  other  maintenance  expenses. 

“  Chapter  529,  Laws  of  1914  (Appropriation  Rill),  ap¬ 
propriated  for  salaries  of  officers  and  wages  of  employees, 
$120,000 ;  for  provisions,  $62,000 ;  for  fuel  and  light,  $30,- 
000  ;  for  clothing,  $20,000  ;  for  medical  supplies,  $5,000  ;  for 
furniture  and  furnishings,  $16,000;  for  farm  and  garden, 
$16,000;  for  transportation  of  inmates,  books  and  stationery, 
ordinary  repairs  and  all  other  miscellaneous  and  general  ex¬ 
penses  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the  institution, 
$33,000. 

“  Chapter  531,  Laws  of  1914  (Special  Act),  appropriated 
for  restoring  the  laundry  building  and  replacing  equipment, 
$15,000;  for  constructing  six  employees’  cottages  and  out¬ 
side  connections,  $6,000 ;  and  for  extension  and  repairs  to 
dairy  barn,  $5,000. 

“  Chapter  521,  Laws  of  1914  (Special  Act),  reappropri¬ 
ated  unexpended  balances  as  follows:  For  sun  rooms,  Hepat- 
ica,  Iris,  Nasturtium  and  Orchid  cottages,  $800 ;  for  new 
barn  to  replace  one  in  rear  of  Walrath  cottage,  $4,958.29  ;  for 
improving  the  water  supply  of  the  Colony,  including  engi¬ 
neering  services,  $14,936.70;  for  deficiency  in  the  appro¬ 
priation  for  enlarging  the  underground  crossing,  $2,500 ; 
and  for  enlarging  the  underground  crossing,  $7,500. 

“  The  maintenance  appropriations  amounted  to  $302,000, 
the  special  appropriations  to  $26,000  and  the  reappropria¬ 
tions  to  $30,694.99,  making  the  total  available  $358,694.99. 

“  Epilepsy  has  its  victims  in  every  section  of  our  country 
and  besides  the  social  dangers  involved  in  its  increase,  the 
economic  burden  of  treatment  and  maintenance  of  indigent 
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patients  is  heavy.  This  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  in  addition 
to  the  large  number  of  epileptics  who  receive  treatment  at 
private  expense  in  general  hospitals  or  in  private  rooms,  6,289 
patients  are  cared  for  at  public  cost  in  twelve  institutions  for 
epileptics  in  the  United  States  and  one  in  Canada.  Eight 
states  now  have  special  state  hospitals  or  colonies  for  the 
treatment  of  this  disease  and  in  Michigan,  Iowa,  Connecticut 
and  Illinois,  state  institutions  have  been  established  which 
will  receive  patients  in  the  near  future.  In  two  states  the 
institutions  are  under  private  control. 

“A  study  of  the  statistics  relative  to  patients  in  Craig 
Colony  makes  it  easier  to  realize  the  fact  that  science  has  not 
yet  been  able  definitely  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  epilepsy  or 
provide  a  remedy.  Since  the  institution  was  opened  for  the 
reception  of  patients  in  January,  1896,  4,077  persons  have 
been  under  treatment,  of  whom  1,216  died,  143  became  insane 
and  were  committed  to  State  hospitals,  682  were  discharged 
unimproved,  551  were  permitted  to  leave,  having  been  to 
some  extent  improved  during  their  stay,  but  only  62  of  the 
whole  number  under  treatment  are  reported  as  recovered. 
During  the  past  fiscal  year  the  lowest  daily  census  of  inmates 
present  in  the  Colony  was  1,418  ;  the  highest  census,  1,440. 
One  hundred  twenty-six  of  these  patients  under  treatment 
during  the  year  died  and  only  5  are  reported  as  recovered. 

“  Epilepsy  is  called  ‘  the  most  intractable  of  all  disorders.’ 
The  underlying  causes  principally  relate  to  the  brain  and  the 
nervous  system.  Heart  abnormalities  and  disturbances  in 
the  gastro-intestinal  tract  and  other  functional  derangements 
may  affect  the  progress  of  the  disease,  but  it  may  safely  be 
affirmed  that  science  has  not  yet  been  able  to  control  it  and 
that  comparatively  few  persons  even  under  the  most  favorable 
conditions  are  cured.  Many  improve  rapidly  after  entering 
the  Colony  but  the  improvement  is  seldom  permanent. 

“  Tuberculous  infection  of  the  bronchial  glands  in  child¬ 
hood  has  been  assigned  by  some  investigators  as  a  probable 
cause  for  the  development  of  epilepsy  in  later  life,  the  con¬ 
vulsions  appearing  to  be  due  to  reflex  irritation  or  to  a  toxe¬ 
mia  which  acts  on  an  unstable  nervous  system  until  the 
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seizures  establish  a  vicious  periodic  habit.  The  microbes 
send  the  toxic  products  of  their  activity  into  the  blood  stream 
poisoning  the  central  nervous  system  and  while  the  nervous 
system  is  thus  affected,  it  is  suggested  the  toxemia  at  the 
same  time  checks  the  tuberculous  processes.  How  far  this 
is  true  can  only  be  determined  by  prolonged  observation,  for 
which  there  are  many  patients  at  Craig  Colony,  for  in  a 
series  of  524  deaths,  1)6  patients  died  of  pulmonary  tubercu¬ 
losis,  and  at  the  present  time  200  others  have  it.  These  need 
the  open  air  treatment.  Many  of  them  sleep  on  verandas  but 
for  others  there  is  need  of  more  space,  and  large  verandas 
should  be  erected  on  the  hospital  and  infirmaries  where  they 
can  be  under  more  constant  observation  than  in  the  ordinary 
cottages.  This  will,  in  a  measure,  prevent  the  communica¬ 
tion  of  the  disease  to  patients  now  free  from  it. 

“It  is  probable  that  if  the  laboratory  equipment  is  en¬ 
larged  and  a  special  annex  to  the  hospital  arranged  for 
patients  under  observation,  more  effective  work  may  be  done 
in  the  way  of  research  than  has  been  accomplished  hereto¬ 
fore.  The  institution  is  embarrassed  in  its  scientific  in¬ 
vestigation  by  the  fact  that  with  a  wealth  of  material  for  close 
study,  it  has  not  been  given  the  means  continuously  to  prose¬ 
cute  extended  scientific  research.  Craig  Colony  should  be 
more  than  a  custodial  asylum  for  epileptics  and  this  intention 
was  expressed  in  the  act  establishing  the  institution,  which 
provided  it  should  be  for  the  ‘  humane,  curative,  scientific 
and  economical  care  and  treatment  of  epileptics.’  Although 
the  disease  has  baffled  scientists  heretofore,  other  diseases 
which  apparently  were  equally  obscure  have  been  successfully 
studied  and  curative  treatments  discovered  and  this  fact  war¬ 
rants  the  opinion  that  ultimately  the  problem  of  epilepsy  will 
be  solved.  New  York  State  has  the  largest  Colony  in  the 
United  States  exclusively  devoted  to  its  treatment  and  should 
therefore  afford  the  best  opportunity  for  observation  and 
scientific  study.  But  to  make  use  of  the  material  the  labora¬ 
tory  must  be  enlarged  and  the  facilities  of  the  Colony  hos¬ 
pital  increased  to  make  both  adequate  for  the  task. 

“  Peterson  Hospital  has  been  in  use  for  a  number  of 
years  but  is  an  uncompleted  building  awaiting  an  appropria- 
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tion  for  tlie  additional  wing.  Its  limited  ward  space  is  not 
all  available  for  hospital  cases  for  in  order  to  carry  on  the 
domestic  work  of  the  hospital  and  that  of  the  administration 
building,  female  patients  are  employed  during  part  of  each 
day.  It  is  either  necessary  to  give  them  room  in  the  hospital, 
thus  taking  ward  space  from  patients  who  should  he  there,  or 
have  them  live  in  the  cottages  of  the  women’s  group,  half  a 
mile  from  the  place  of  employment  which  would  he  dangerous 
and  would  delay  the  daily  routine  on  inclement  days.  The 
addition  of  a  new  wing  to  the  hospital  will  provide  more  ward 
space  for  sick  patients  and  the  domestic  help  should  he  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  a  separate  building  nearby. 

“  Four  fires  occurred  during  the  fiscal  year,  the  first  being 
in  the  laboratory  basement  where  an  old  gas  machine  ex¬ 
ploded,  fortunately  causing  only  a  small  amount  of  damage. 
Two  were  in  cottages  and  were  subdued  with  small  loss ;  the 
fourth  destroyed  the  dining  room  building  at  the  brick  yard, 
but  the  structure  was  small,  built  of  logs  by  the  inmates  as  a 
temporary  makeshift  and  can  be  replaced  for  a  small  sum 
of  money. 

“A  new  chimney  stack  has  been  constructed  for  the  power 
plant  and  is  large  enough  to  provide  for  the  general  heating 
system  ultimately  to  be  installed.  The  central  heating  plant 
which  was  approved  cannot  be  constructed  for  the  appropria¬ 
tion  made  for  the  purpose.  The  Colony  is  so  extensive  that 
several  boilers  of  large  capacity  must  be  provided  in  addition 
to  the  present  battery  and  many  conduits  be  built  and  steam 
lines  laid.  It  is  wasteful  and  expensive  to  do  the  work 
piecemeal  and  in  the  interest  of  economy  it  should  all  be 
undertaken  at  one  time,  and  therefore  a  sufficient  addition  to 
the  available  appropriation  should  be  made  by  the  Legislature 
of  1915  in  order  that  this  important  improvement  may  be 
finished  if  possible  during  the  calendar  year. 

“  Sun  rooms  have  been  arranged  in  connection  with  four 
of  the  cottages  for  women  and  a  number  of  other  improve¬ 
ments  were  completed.  Others  are  under  way,  among  them 
being  four  cottages  to  be  used  by  employees.  It  is  desirable 
to  retain  efficient  attendants,  supervisors  and  other  employees 
of  the  Colony  for  long  periods  of  service  that  the  patients 
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and  the  State  may  have  the  benefit  of  their  experience.  This 
can  only  be  done  when  the  employees  are  contented  and  there¬ 
fore  the  provision  for  their  comfort  should  be  satisfactory. 
Small  cottages  for  married  couples,  good  home  buildings  for 
others,  together  with  facilities  for  recreation  are  essential. 

“  One  hundred  and  fifty-two  epileptics,  none  of  whom  are 
insane,  are  at  present  maintained  in  the  almshouses  of  the 
State,  which  are  not  equipped  to  give  proper  care  to  such 
cases.  All  would  be  committed  to  Craig  Colony  if  it  had 
more  rooms.  The  large  brick  building  known  as  Letchworth 
House  has  been  a  menace  for  several  years  to  the  safety  of  the 
patients  and  attendants  who  have  rooms  therein,  and  recently 
has  been  condemned  bv  the  State  Fire  Marshal.  The  floors  are 
solid,  foundations  substantial  and  the  location  is  satisfactory 
for  an  employees’  building.  It  should  be  remodeled  and  made 
fireproof  and  then  will  make  a  good  home  for  some  of  the 
men  attendants,  supervisors  and  other  employees.  The  in¬ 
mates  who  now  are  assigned  to  Letchworth  House  should  be 
provided  for  in  two  new  cottage  dormitories  for  which  an  ap¬ 
propriation  was  recommended  by  this  Board  last  year.  These 
cottages  could  be  of  capacity  and  architecture  similar  to 
Iroquois  cottage,  the  new  building  of  the  West  Farm  group. 
The  change  proposed  will  be  in  the  interest  of  discipline,  in¬ 
crease  capacity  by  opening  up  rooms  now  occupied  by  attend¬ 
ants  and  permit  a  better  classification. 

“  The  two  infirmaries  at  the  Colony  were  originally  in¬ 
tended  for  mentally  confused  patients  but  experience  has 
proven  them  unsuitable  for  this  purpose  and  the  crowded 
condition  of  the  institution  has  resulted  in  all  the  beds  in 
these  buildings  being  assigned  to  patients  largely  of  the 
custodial  type.  A  special  cottage  to  be  used  solely  for  men¬ 
tally  confused  patients  should  be  provided  and  placed  under 
the  direct  supervision  of  a  member  of  the  medical  staff. 

“  Besides  these  buildings,  two  cottages  are  needed  for  the 
quarantine  and  study  of  all  newly  admitted  patients.  If 
built,  one  of  the  physicians  could  be  assigned  to  this  reception 
cottage  to  observe  the  new  patients  and  determine  the  best 
treatment  for  them. 
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“  Experience  has  proven  that  epileptic  patients  can  be 
given  beneficially  certain  forms  of  instruction,  even  though 
the  mental  powers  are  weakened  by  the  disease.  The  general 
training,  moral  discipline,  obedience  and  habits  of  order  ac¬ 
quired  are  not  lost,  when  later  the  memory  becomes  seriously 
affected.  Habits  survive  the  seizures  and  the  general  influence 
of  the  school  makes  the  patients  easier  to  control  than  they 
would  be  without  its  discipline.  An  additional  wing  to  the 
central  school  building  is  required  to  provide  more  class 
rooms.  The  western  section  and  connecting  corridors  of  the 
building  have  been  in  use  one  year,  affording  room  for  a 
number  of  classes  for  young  girls  but  the  boys  have  the  use 
of  only  a  small  part  of  the  building  for  work  in  arts  and 
crafts.  An  east  wing  will  have  a  sufficient  number  of  class 
rooms  to  permit  all  the  younger  boys  to  have  systematic 
training. 

“  The  Colony  roads  and  general  grading  require  constant 
attention  and  other  repairs  must  be  made  annually  to  keep 
the  property  in  good  order.  The  cost  of  annual  upkeep  of  the 
buildings  should  be  provided  from  the  maintenance  funds  but 
a  number  of  important  improvements  can  only  be  made  from 
a  special  appropriation  for  extraordinary  repairs  and 
equipment. 

“  The  State  Board  of  Charities  recommends  for  Craig 
Colony  for  Epileptics,  Sonyea,  the  following  appropriations 
or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary : 

For  two  new  cottage  dormitories  to  take  the 
place  of  the  dormitories  in  Letchworth 

House .  $80,000  00 

For  the  remodeling  of  Letchworth  House  into 

an  employees’  home .  25,000  00 

For  the  west  wing  of  Peterson  hospital .  45,000  00 

For  an  addition  to  the  laboratory .  10,000  00 

For  the  east  wing  of  the  central  school  building  20,000  00 

For  two  cottages  for  mentally  confused  patients  40,000  00 

For  a  reception,  quarantine  and  observation 

cottage  for  all  new  patients .  40,000  00 

For  a  steel  coal  trestle  and  coal  pockets .  15,000  00 

25 
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For  the  central  heating  plant .  $80,000  00 

For  supplementary  appropriation  for  four 

cottages  for  employees .  3,300  00 

For  extraordinary  repairs  and  equipment.  .  .  .  28,100  00 


Special  appropriations  recommended.  .  .  $386,400  00 

For  maintenance,  of  which  $10,000  shall  be 

for  ordinary  repairs .  320,000  00 


Making  the  total  appropriations  approved  $706,400  00" 


Appendices  to  This  Report 

With  this  report  the  Commission  respectfully  submits  the  fol¬ 
lowing  appendices: 

(a)  Report  of  Enumeration  of  Mental  Defectives  in  New  York 
State,  by  Dr.  Gertrude  E.  Hall,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  An¬ 
alysis  and  Investigation  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities. 

(b)  Report  on  the  Mental  Examinations  of  Persons  in  West¬ 
chester  County,  N.  Y.,  by  E.  IT.  Mullan,  Passed  Assistant  Sur¬ 
geon,  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service. 

(c)  Directory  of  State  and  other  institutions  in  the  United 
States  for  the  Care  of  the  Mentally  Deficient,  by  Miss  Stella  E. 
Packard. 

(d)  Bibliography  of  Eugenics  and  Related  Subjects. 

Proposed  legislation  will  shortly  be  introduced  to  give  effect  to 

the  recommendations  of  the  Commission. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

ROBT.  W.  HEBBERD, 

Chairman; 

MARY  C.  DUNPHY, 

MAX  G.  SCHLAPP,  M.  D., 

AARON  DENENHOLZ,  M.  D., 
HERBERT  S.  WEET. 

Attest  : 

Richard  M.  Neustadt, 

Secretary. 

New  York  Cit/,  February  15,  1915. 
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REPORT  OF  ENUMERATION  OF  MENTAL  DEFECT¬ 
IVES  IN  NEW  YORK  STATE,  MAY  1914-JANUARY  1915 


To  the  Commission  to  Investigate  Provision  for  the  Mentally 
Deficient: 

Report  of  the  enumeration  of  mental  defectives  in  New  York 
State  which  was  begun  in  May,  1914,  by  the  .State  Board  of 
Charities  and  continued  after  November  1,  1914,  at  the  request 
of  your  Commission,  is  submitted  for  your  consideration : 

Need  of  an  Enumeration 

The  State’s  duty  to  provide  places  of  custody  for  the  feeble¬ 
minded  and  epileptic  is  relative  to  the  need.  The  accommodations 
at  present  provided  are  known  to  be  inadequate,  but  the  degree  of 
inadequacy  is  unknown.  The  need  for  more  State  custodial  insti¬ 
tutions  can  be  estimated  by  determining  (1)  how  many  feeble¬ 
minded  and  epileptics  there  are  in  the  State,  and  (2)  how  many 
of  them  need  'State  care.  To  arrive  at  the  number  of  feeble¬ 
minded  it  is  necessary  first  tcf  have  a  definition  of  feeble-minded¬ 
ness  and  then  to  apply  it.  The  diagnosis  of  feeble-mindedness  as 
regards  causation  and  remedial  treatment  is  a  medical  problem; 
the  determination  of  mental  status  by  use  of  Binet  or  other  tests 
is  a  matter  of  psychology;  but  it  is  also  possible  to  estimate 
whether  mentality  is  normal  or  not  as  based  on  thef  social  reaction 
of  individuals.  This  is  the  province  of  sociology.  The  definitions 
laid  down  by  the  English  Royal  Commission  on  the  Care  of  the 
Feeble-Yinded  are  based  on  social  reaction  rather  than  on  medical 
diagnosis  or  psychological  measurement,  and  are  as  follows: 
“  Idiots  are  persons  so  deeply  defective  in  mind  from  birth  or 
from  an  early  age  that  they  are  unable  to  guard  themselves  from 
common  physical  dangers,  .such  as,  in  the  case  of  young  children, 
would  prevent  their  parents  from  leaving  them  alone. 

“  Imbeciles  are  persons  who  are  capable  of  guarding  them¬ 
selves  against  common  physical  dangers,  but  who  are  incapable  of 
earning  their  own  living  by  reason  of  mental  defect  existing  from 
birth  or  from  an  early  age. 
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“  The  feeble-minded  are  persons  who  may  be  capable  of  earn¬ 
ing  a  living  under  favorable  circumstances,  but  are  incapable 
from  mental  defect  existing  from  birth  or  from  an  early  age  (a) 
of  competing  on  equal  terms  with  their  normal  fellows  or  (b)  ot 
managing  themselves  and  their  affairs  with  ordinary  prudence.” 

This  definition  of  feeble-mindedness  was  used  largely  in  the 
present  enumeration  of  mental  defectives  in  New  York  State. 

The  question  as  to  which  of  the  feeble-minded  and  epileptic  re¬ 
quire  permanent  custody  is  an  important  one.  Through  its  police 
power  the  State  exercises  the  right  to  confine  against  their  wills 
law-breakers  and  to  quarantine  persons  suffering  with  communica¬ 
ble  diseases.  All  citizens  are  entitled  to  life,  liberty  and  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  happiness  unless  they  are  a  menace  to  the  State  and  jeop¬ 
ardize  the  health  or  rights  of  others.  An  enlargement  of  the 
number  of  persons  kept  under  permanent  custody  means  the  cur¬ 
tailment  of  individual  rights  and  must  be  resorted  to  only  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  welfare  of  the  individuals  and  the  good  of  the  State. 
There  could  be  no  possible  justification  of  the  wholesale  detention 
of  classes  of  society  who  are  not  up  to  the  desired  standard  of 
educational  fitness,  industrial  efficiency  or  social  purity.  The 
process  of  evolution,  so  far  as  at  present  understood,  indicates  that 
summary  and  revolutionary  measures  to  modify  the  race  are  haz¬ 
ardous  and  probably  futile.  Nevertheless  a  portion  of  the  Statens 
population  is  so  undesirable,  so  unfit  for  parenthood,  and  so  in¬ 
capable  of  self  care  that  it  requires,  permanent  custody.  I-t  was 
primarily  the  object  of  the  enumeration  to  locate,  persons  of  this 
character,  and  an  estimate  of  tire  additional  State  provision  needed 
to  care  for  these  persons  will  be  made  after  the  census  figures 
are  given. 

The  work  will  be  reported  in  four  sections,  under  mental  de¬ 
fectives  in  almshouses,  up-state  census,  New  York  city  census  and 
Westchester  county  survey. 

Mental  Defectives  in  Almshouses,  Summer  1914 

The  almshouse  is  the  fundamental  custodial  institution  in  the 
State,  being  the  oldest  in  point  of  time.  Authorization  of  the 
town  almshouse  system  is  contained  in  “An  act  for  the  settlement 
and  relief  of  the  poor,”  chapter  184,  Laws  of  1801.  With  minor 
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exceptions,  the  county  system  has  now  superseded  the  town  sys¬ 
tem,  but  the  general  method  of  poor  relief  is  based,  as  at  first,  on 
the  English  system.  It  was  the  misfortune  of  the  almshouses  that 
the  insane,  idiotic,  blind,  deaf  and  vagrant,  as  well  as  the  sick  and 
aged  poor,  were  foisted  upon  them  for  care,  because  there  was  no 
other  place  for  them.  As  the  needs  of  the  various  classes  of  de¬ 
pendents  were  better  understood,  special  provision  was  made  for 
them,  but  the  earliest  State  institutions  were  of  an  educational 
and  not  of  a  custodial  character.  They  include  an  institution  for 
“  instructing”  the  deaf  established  in  1818,  a  refuge  for  juvenile 
delinquents  in  1824,  an  institution  for  the  blind  in  1831,  to  teach 
“  useful  trades  ”  to  the  males  and  “  plain  and  fancy  needlework  ” 
to  the  females,  and  finally  a  school  for  the  “  training  ”  of  young 
idiots  in  1851.  The  needs  of  the  chronic  insane  were  recognized 
in  the  act  of  1865  which  created  the  Willard  Asylum,  but  full 
State  care  of  the  chronic  insane  was  established  later. 

Meanwhile  defectives  of  all  ages  and  conditions  were  housed  in 
the  almshouses  until  their  rightful  aim  to  provide  humane  care 
for  the  sick  and  aged  poor  was  almost  defeated.  The  feeling  that 
idiots  cannot  be  cared  for  properly  in  almshouses  is  shown  in  a 
law  which  antedates  the  provision  of  State  care  for  this  class. 
Section  92,  chapter  20  of  title  1,  Banks’  Revised  Statutes  of  New 
York,  edition  of  1875,  vol.  ii,  p.  825,  says:  “In  those  counties 
where  county  poorhouses  may  be  established  the  superintendents 
may  provide  for  the  support  of  paupers  that  may  be  idiots  or  luna¬ 
tics  out  of  such  poorhouse,  in  such  manner  as  shall  best  promote 
the  interests  of  the  county  and  conduce  to  the  comfort  and  re¬ 
covery  of  such  paupers.” 

By  1896,  when  the  custodial  asylums  at  Newark,  Rome  and 
Craig  Colony  had  been  established,  the  Poor  Law  became  more 
explicit,  and  section  6  of  article  2  says :  “  The  superintendents 

of  the  poor  shall  provide  for  the  support  of  poor  persons  that  may 
be  idiots  or  lunatics  at  other  places  than  in  the  almshouse  *  * 
This  law  remains  unchanged  to-day  and  by  its  provision  it  is  illegal 
to  retain  an  “  idiot  ”  in  an  almshouse.  What  then  is  an  “  idiot  ?  ” 
The  report  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  for  the  year  1896  states 
that  after  consulting  many  authorities  the  Board  and  the  Commis¬ 
sion  in  Lunacy  fixed  on  the  following  definition  of  an  idiot :  “An 
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idiot  is  a  person  who  by  reason  of  a  condition  of  brain,  either  con¬ 
genital  or  acquired  prior  to  the  age  of  twelve  years,  has  his  nor¬ 
mal  functions  so  far  impaired  that  he  is  incapable  of  performing 
any  other  than  mere  mechanical  duties  under  the  direction  of  his 
guardian.”  (Thirtieth  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charities,  1896,  p.  84.)  This  definition  of  an  idiot  is  not  synony¬ 
mous  with  the  definition  of  an  idiot  to-day,  but  includes  apparently 
all  the  forms  of  feeble-mindedness  then  recognized,  and  was  in¬ 
tended  to  cover  them  all.  In  the  light  of  the  law  and  the  defini¬ 
tion  it  seems  probable  that  it  is  illegal  to  keep  in  an  almshouse  any 
feeble-minded  person  whatsoever. 

The  number  of  feeble-minded  persons  in  the  almshouses,  who 
are  retained  there  in  violation  of  this  provision  of  the  Poor  Law, 
has  been  reported  in  the  statistics  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities 
from  year  to  year,  but  the  count  has  not  been  based  on  medical  or 
psychological  diagnosis  but  on  the  judgment  of  the  superintendent 
of  poor.  It  is  extremely  difficult  for  him  or  for  anyone  else  to 
discriminate  between  senile  or  terminal  dementia  and  congenital 
feeble-mindedness,  for  in  old  age  first  and  second  childhood  look 
much  alike,  and  some  definite  information  as  to  the  middle  life  of 
a  person  is  necessary  to  determine  whether  he  has  recently  become 
weakminded  or  has  always  been  so. 

In  the  spring  of  1914  the  State  Board  of  Charities  decided  to 
send  its  trained  investigators  to  the  almshouses  and  by  the  use  of 
a  questionnaire,  by  direct  interviews  with  the  inmates,  consulta¬ 
tion  with  the  superintendents  of  poor  and  use  of  the  records,  to 
determine  as  closely  as  possible  the  number  of  feeble-minded  and 
epileptics  in  the  almshouses.  Every  inmate  was  seen  and  every 
doubtful  and  positive  case  of  mental  defect  was  examined.  An 
effort  was  made  to  exclude  from  the  count  every  case  of  senile 
dementia.  The  questionnaire  is  as  follows : 
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Questionnaire 

(Front) 


Married  Name  F.  F.  F.  M.  M.  F.  M.  M.  Given 


Almshouse 

Admitted 

Birthplace  State 

County  Town 

Sex  Age 

Race 

Physical  traits 

Ailments 

Mental  traits 

Education 

Former  occupation 

Wages 

Morals 

Conduct  in  Almshouse 
Previous  Institutional  Care 

Diagnosis  Reasons 


(Back) 


Pedigree 


Times  married 


1.  Name  month 

2.  Name  year 

3.  Birthday 

4.  Tell  time 

5.  Point  South 

6.  President  of  the  U.  S. 

7.  Last  war  of  U.  S. 

8.  Name  opposites 

9.  Make  change 

10.  How  make  tea?  (F) 
How  raise  weight?  (M) 

11.  Why  committed? 

12.  Contented  here? 


The  questions  on  the  back  were  used  to  test  the  general  infor¬ 
mation  of  the  inmates.  Investigators  were  asked  to  write  their 
diagnosis  as  the  last  step  of  the  work,  giving  their  reasons.  A 
sample  history  is  given  below : 
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“  K.  B., - county  almshouse.  Admitted  June  24,  1885, 

Born  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  1819.  Ts  short  in  stature,  lias  asthma. 
Has  had  little  education.  In  almshouse  is  industrious  and  willing. 
Formerly  occupied  at  housework.  Worked  for  hoard  and  clothes. 
Has  been  at  the  Syracuse  State  Institution  for  Feeble-minded 
Children  and  at  the  House  of  Good  Shepherd,  Buffalo,  X.  Y. 

“  Diagnosis  —  Feeble-minded. 

“  Reasons  —  Incapable  of  self-support.  Teachable  to  some  ex¬ 
tent.  Is  able  to  give  name  of  month  and  birthday.  Can  point  to 
the  south.  Can  make  tea.  Is  unable  to  name  year ;  to  tell  time ; 
to  name  President  of  United  States;  to  tell  last  war  of  United 
States ;  to  name  opposites  or  to  make  change. 

“Although  never  married,  she  has  had  one  child,  born  dead,  by 
her  sister’s  first  husband.  Her  father  is  dead ;  was  said  to  have 
been  a  real  estate  agent.  There  were  three  other  girls  in  the 
family.” 

All  county,  city  and  town  almshouses  were  visited  and  also  the 
public  hospitals  in  New  York  city.  The  inmates  of  the  municipal 
lodging  house,  New  York  city,  being  temporary,  were  treated 
as  a  part  of  the  general  census  and  not  included  in  the  almshouse 
Gensus.  The  Randall’s  Island  institution  was  not  included,  for, 
although  it  is  classified  as  an  almshouse  institution,  it  is  primarily 
a  custodial  asylum,  and  as  such  is  a  proper  and  lawful  place  for  the 
care  of  the  feeble-minded.  Because  New  York  city  has  this  in¬ 
stitution  it  is  customary  to  send  to  it  the  feeble-minded  who  be¬ 
come  dependent,  and  there  are  relatively  less  of  them  in  the  alms¬ 
houses.  On  this  account  and  because  of  the  very  great  number  of 
inmates  in  the  New  York  almshouses,  as  well  as  the  difficulty  of 
arranging  for  quiet  interviews  with  them  to  fill  out  the  question- 
aire,  the  questionaire  was  not  filled  out  in  full  for  New  York  city 
cases  except  at  the  Farm  Colony  on  Staten  Island,  but  aside  from 
this  the  questionaire  was  filled  out  for  every  case  so  far  as  the 
mentality  and  ability  of  the  inmate  permitted.  Some  were  too 
deaf  and  others  were  too  stupid  to  undergo  a  full  examination. 
Still  others  were  ailing  in  health. 

The  total  number  of  mental  defectives  found  was  1,565,  being 
1,413  feeble-minded  and  152  epileptics.  The  total  number  of 
males  was  762  and  of  females  803. 
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I 

Feeble-Minded  and  Epileptic  Inmates  in  Almshouses  in 
New  York  State 


COUNTY 

Feeble-Minded 

Epileptic 

Total 

defec¬ 

tives 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

10 

12 

22 

22 

1 

6 

7 

7 

Broome . 

16 

16 

32 

2 

1 

3 

35 

2 

6 

8 

1 

l 

9 

Cayuga . 

10 

12 

22 

1 

1 

2 

24 

15 

12 

27 

2 

2 

29 

9 

4 

13 

13 

13 

15 

28 

1 

1 

29 

Clinton . 

11 

9 

20 

2 

1 

3 

23 

7 

15 

22 

22 

1 

4 

5 

5 

9 

4 

13 

13 

Dutchess . 

6 

3 

9 

1 

1 

2 

11 

Erie . 

25 

28 

53 

4 

3 

7 

60 

Essex . 

6 

14 

20 

1 

1 

2 

22 

8 

5 

13 

1 

1 

14 

12 

8 

20 

20 

15 

20 

20 

2 

6 

8 

1 

1 

9 

7 

7 

14 

2 

2 

16 

10 

15 

25 

3 

3 

28 

2 

10 

12 

12 

9 

3 

12 

12 

Madison . 

23 

12 

35 

2 

1 

3 

38 

Monroe . 

47 

35 

82 

1 

3 

4 

86 

Montgomery . 

3 

10 

13 

1 

1 

2 

15 

Nassau . 

3 

4 

7 

1 

1 

2 

9 

New  York  City . 

178 

196 

374 

38 

30 

68 

442 

7 

7 

14 

14 

Oneida . 

12 

22 

34 

3 

2 

5 

39 

Onondaga . 

35 

28 

63 

2 

1 

3 

66 

11 

9 

20 

20 

Orange . 

8 

21 

29 

3 

7 

10 

39 

7 

7 

14 

3 

3 

17 

11 

12 

23 

23 

8 

4 

12 

1 

1 

13 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

3 

6 

6 

12 

2 

2 

14 

4 

3 

7 

7 

8 

15 

23 

23 

7 

5 

12 

12 

6 

6 

12 

12 

5 

5 

10 

2 

12 

12 

2 

2 

4 

4 

Suffolk . 

9 

12 

21 

21 

3 

4 

7 

2 

2 

9 

2 

3 

5 

2 

2 

7 

Tompkins . 

4 

5 

9 

i 

1 

2 

11 

5 

9 

14 

1 

1 

15 

14 

13 

27 

27 

4 

12 

16 

2 

2 

18 

Wayne . 

8 

15 

23 

1 

2 

3 

26 

Westchester . 

5 

19 

24 

2 

3 

5 

29 

6 

9 

15 

15 

12 

6 

18 

1 

1 

19 

Total . 

680 

733 

1,413 

82 

70 

152 

1,565 

*  No  almshouse. 
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The  following  table  of  the  birthplaces  of  the  mental  defectives 
in  almshouses  shows  that  many  of  them  were  born  and  lived  within 
a  short  radius  of  the  almshouse  where  they  are  now  inmates,  648 
having  been  born  in  the  same  county  and  102  in  a  county  adjacent 
to  that  in  which  they  are  found.  It  appears  also  that  other  states 
have  made  almost  no  contribution  to  New  York  State’s  defective 
almshouse  population,  and  that  the  more  recent  immigration  is 
as  yet  almost  without  representation.  There  are,  however,  147 
defective  inmates  who  were  born  in  Ireland  and  77  born  in 
Germany.  This  distribution  is  about  the  same  as  for  almshouse 
inmates  at  large  and  represents  a  terminal  deposit  of  the  great  Irish 
and  German  immigration  of  a  generation  or  two  ago.  Of  all  the 
poor  but  hard-working  Irish  and  Germans  who  sought  homes  in 
America,  toiled  here  and  reared  large  families  of  healthy  children, 
a  few  found  themselves  worn  out  with  toil  at  the  last,  and  without 
means  of  subsistence.  That  some  of  these  were  persons  of  inferior 
intelligence  is  not  surprising.  The  hard  conditions  of  life,  es¬ 
pecially  in  Ireland  during  the  famines,  did  not  tend  to  alleviate 
defective  mental  conditions  if  they  existed.  On  the  whole  it  ap¬ 
pears  from  this  table  as  from  other  studies  that  no  race  or  nation 
has  a  monopoly  of  mental  deficiency  but  that  it  is  found  among  all 
races  and  all  classes  and  that  it  must  be  dealt  with  as  a  social  and 
not  a  racial  plight. 

II 

Birthplace 


Male 

Female 

70 

77 

34 

20 

18 

9 

43 

16 

Foreign-born. . . . 

14 

12 

* 

10 

4 

9 

ii 

16 

11 

7 

21 

9 

6 

Not  New  York  state. .  New  Jersey. 

5 

7 

Native-born .... 

11 

15 

326 

62 

33 

|  Same  county  as  almshouse . . . 

322 

40 

40 

18 

23 

90 

75 

55 

26 

762 

S03 
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The  age  distribution  table  of  feeble-minded  and  epileptic  alms¬ 
house  inmates  seems  to  offer  no  support  to  the  argument  that  the 
feeble-minded  die  young.  It  is  well  known  that  the  simple,  well- 
regulated  life  of  almshouse  inmates  tends  to  lengthen  their  lives 
and  that  many  of  them  attain  a  very  great  age.  It  appears  that 
the  feeble-minded  and  epileptic  are  no  exception  to  this  rule. 


Ill 

Age  Distribution  of  Feeble-Minded  and  Epileptic  in 

Almshouses 


age 

Epileptic 

Feeble-Minded 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

1 . 

L 

2 

2 

2 . 

1 

1 

2 

5 . 

1 

1 

7 . 

1 

1 

8 . 

1 

1 

2 

9 . 

1 

1 

2 

2 

10 . 

1 

1 

4 

4 

11. . . 

1 

2 

3 

12 . 

4 

3 

7 

13 . 

4 

4 

14 . 

1 

1 

2 

15 . 

2 

3 

5 

16 . 

1 

1 

5 

9 

14 

17 . 

1 

i 

2 

11 

9 

20 

18 . 

1 

2 

3 

4 

8 

12 

19 . 

2 

2 

5 

12 

17 

20 . 

1 

1 

4 

15 

19 

21 . 

2 

2 

9 

9 

18 

22 . 

1 

1 

2 

8 

5 

13 

23 . 

2 

2 

4 

10 

14 

24 . . 

1 

1 

2 

4 

10 

14 

25.. . 

1 

2 

3 

3 

12 

15 

26 . 

2 

2 

3 

7 

10 

27 . 

8 

6 

14 

28 . 

3 

6 

9 

29 . 

5 

5 

10 

30 . 

1 

2 

3 

13 

10 

23 

31 . 

3 

3 

6 

32 . 

2 

2 

4 

6 

1 

7 

33 . 

2 

3 

5 

5 

11 

16 

34 . 

1 

1 

2 

5 

4 

9 

35 . 

1 

2 

3 

8 

12 

20 

36 . 

1 

1 

3 

13 

16 

37 . 

2 

2 

9 

10  • 

19 

38 . 

2 

3 

5 

10 

8 

18 

39 . 

1 

1 

11 

6 

17 

40 . 

2 

1 

3 

8 

19 

27 

41 . 

2 

2 

9 

7 

16 

42 . 

2 

2 

10 

9 

19 

43 . 

3 

1 

4 

8 

10 

18 

44 .  . 

1 

1 

10 

14 

24 

2 

2 

4 

11 

11 

22 

46 . 

1 

1 

2 

14 

12 

26 

47 . 

1 

3 

4 

9 

13 

22 

2 

1 

3 

10 

12 

22 

49 . 

1 

1 

10 

8 

18 

50 . 

1 

3 

4 

9 

16 

25 

2 

3 

5 

10 

10 

20 

1 

2 

3 

8 

9 

17 

4 

1 

5 

10 

15 

25 

3 

3 

18 

13 

31 
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III 

Age  Distribution  of  Feeble-Minded  and  Epileptic  in 
Almshouses  —  Continued 


AGE 

Epileptic 

Feeble-Minded 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

55 . 

2 

2 

16 

11 

27 

56 . 

1 

1 

17 

12 

29 

57 . 

1 

1 

2 

20 

12 

32 

58 . 

3 

3 

17 

13 

30 

59 . 

1 

1 

20 

11 

31 

60 . 

2 

3 

5 

19 

18 

37 

61 . 

1 

1 

11 

12 

23 

62 . 

2 

3 

5 

17 

16 

33 

63 . 

4 

1 

5 

17 

11 

28 

64 . 

16 

16 

32 

65 . 

3 

1 

4 

19 

23 

42 

66 . 

4 

1 

5 

15 

9 

24 

67 . 

1 

1 

2 

10 

13 

23 

68 . 

1 

1 

15 

12 

27 

4 

2 

6 

10 

12 

22 

70 . 

1 

1 

2 

24 

17 

41 

71 . 

1 

1 

8 

5 

13 

72 . 

1 

1 

6 

9 

15 

73 . 

9 

7 

16 

74 . 

17 

8 

75 . 

1 

1 

5 

13 

18 

76 . 

2 

2 

9 

77 . 

5 

ID 

15 

78 . 

7 

4 

H 

79 . 

1 

1 

6 

80 . 

1 

i 

5 

7 

81 . 

2 

82 . 

1 

1 

83 . 

2 

84 . 

3 

85 . 

i 

i 

1 

3 

86 . 

1 

1 

87 . 

3 

i 

88 . 

2 

89 . 

2 

3 

90 . 

1 

1 

91 . 

2 

2 

92 . 

2 

2 

93 . 

1 

1 

94 . 

1 

i 

1 

1 

95 . 

i 

1 

98 . 

1 

1 

Unknown . 

1 

i 

6 

13 

19 

Total . 

82 

70 

152 

680 

733 

1,413 

When  the  almshouse  defectives  are  grouped  in  age  periods  it  is 
found  that  the  greatest  number  of  feeble-minded  falls  in  the  group 
from  56  to  65  years  of  age,  but  that  the  greatest  number  of  epilep¬ 
tics  falls  in  the  group  from  46  to  55  years  of  age.  This  shows 
that  the  expectation  of  life  of  a  feeble-minded  almshouse  inmate 
is  greater  than  that  of  an  epileptic  inmate.  Mortality  is  known  to 
be  heavy  among  epileptics. 
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Number  of  Feeble-Minded  and  Epileptic  Almshouse  In¬ 
mates  by  Age  Groups 


1-15  . 

16-25  . 

26-35  . 

36-45  . 

46-55  . 

56-65  . 

66-75  . 

76-85  . 

86-95  . 

95-100  _ 

Age  unknown 


Feeble¬ 

minded 

Epileptic 

34 

3 

156 

20 

124 

19 

196 

25 

233 

32 

317 

27 

224 

19 

87 

5 

22 

1 

1 

0 

19 

1 

Total 


1,413 


152 


The  education  of  the  mental  defectives  in  question  was  poor,  as 
shown  in  the  following  table.  Those  who  attended  high  school 
were  epileptics  and  not  feeble-minded.  In  this  and  the  following 
tables  New  York  and  Kings  county  defectives  are  omitted  be¬ 
cause,  as  explained  above,  it  was  not  found  practicable  to  fill  out 
the  full  questionnaire  for  these  cases : 


IV 

Education 


Some 

Common 

school 

High 

school 

None 

Unknown 

209 

6 

2 

265 

100 

227 

1 

1 

285 

85 

436 

7 

3 

550 

185 

Those  who  reported  previous  institutional  relief  numbered  312. 
The  kinds  of  institutions  in  which  they  had  been  is  of  some  in¬ 
terest,  fifty-three  having  been  in  two  institutions,  five  in  three  in- 
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stitutions,  and  three  in  four  institutions.  There  has  been  a  failure 
in  the  past  to  recognize  the  feeble-minded  when  they  first  became 
dependent,  and  this,  coupled  with  the  insufficient  accommodations 
in  the  State  custodial  institutions,  has  caused  many  of  the  feeble¬ 
minded  to  be  found  in  jails,  children’s  homes,  and  even  in  State 
hospitals  for  the  insane. 


V 

Previous  Institutional  Relief 


One 

institu¬ 

tion 

Two 

institu¬ 

tions 

Three 

institu¬ 

tions 

Four 

institu¬ 

tions 

No 

previous 

relief 

Unknown 

Male . 

116 

19 

1 

2 

341 

103 

Female . 

135 

34 

4 

1 

268 

157 

Total . 

251 

53 

5 

3 

609 

260 

*  New  York  City  eases  not  included. 


Male 

Female 

Institution 

Number 

Institution 

Number 

24 

75 

33 

45 

33 

27 

32 

21 

18 

16 

10 

15 

10 

11 

3 

6 

2 

4 

165 

220 

The  use  of  the  questions  of  intelligence  on  the  back  of  the 
questionaire  was  experimental  and  only  general  use  was  made  of 
them  in  rating  the  inmates  as  feeble-minded  or  normal.  In  fact  the 
investigators  did  not  always  record  the  answers,  as  they  did  to  the 
questions  on  the  face  of  the  card.  However  enough  successes  and 
failures  were  recorded,  as  shown  in  Table  VI  to  warrant  some 
comment  on  the  value  of  the  questions. 
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VI. 

Summary  of  Success  and  Failure  With  Test  Questions  * 


Number  of  Question 

Succeeded 

Failed 

Unknown 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

1 . 

188 

165 

121 

129 

273 

305 

2 . 

113 

78 

195 

203 

274 

318 

198 

183 

112 

111 

272 

305 

4 . 

160 

106 

115 

155 

307 

338 

121 

60 

158 

176 

303 

363 

0 . 

105 

48 

178 

199 

299 

352 

7 . 

62 

7 

181 

199 

339 

393 

8 . 

54 

53 

147 

138 

381 

408 

9 . 

53 

21 

179 

182 

350 

396 

10 . 

66 

101 

99 

67 

417 

431 

*  New  York  City  cases  not  included. 


Of  all  whose  answers  were  recorded  59  per  cent,  succeeded 
with  question  1,  32  per  cent,  with  question  2,  63  per  cent,  with 
question  3,  49.6  per  cent,  with  question  4,  35  per  cent,  with  ques¬ 
tion  5,  29  per  cent,  with  question  6,  15  per  cent,  with  question  7, 
27  per  cent,  with  question  8,  17  per  cent,  with  question  9,  and 
50  per  cent,  with  question  10.  Arranging  the  questions  in  the 
apparent  order  of  difficulty  beginning  with  the  easiest,  they  are 
as  follows : 

1.  When  is  your  birthday  ? 

2.  What  month  is  it  now  ? 

3.  Tell  how  to  make  tea.  (For  women.) 

How  would  you  go  about  it  to  raise  that  safe  ?  (For  men.) 

4.  What  time  is  it  by  this  watch  ? 

5.  What  direction  is  that?  (Pointing  out  of  window  or  to 
one  point  of  the  compass.) 

6.  What  year  is  it  ? 

7.  Who  is  the  president  of  the  United  States  ? 

8.  If  a  thing  isn’t  good  what  is  it  ?  Give  the  opposite  of 
outside,  quick,  tall,  big,  loud,  white,  light,  happy,  false. 

9.  If  I  buy  nine  cents  worth  of  sugar  and  give  the  grocer 
a  quarter  how  much  change  ought  I  to  get  back  ? 

10.  What  was  the  last  war  of  the  United  States. 

Only  sixty-two  men  and  seven  women  remembered  about  the 
Spanish  war,  although  practically  all  of  the  inmates  were  adults 
when  it  occurred.  The  fact  that  only  fifty-three  men  and  twenty- 
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one  women  could  tell  the  change  from  nine  cents  out  of  a  quarter 
is  an  indication  of  their  weakness  with  figures,  and  also  of  their 
incapacity  to  transact  business.  They  are  not  only  likely  to  be 
the  butt  of  the  public,  and  the  tool  of  unscrupulous  persons,  but 
are  hopelessly  at  the  mercy  of  others  in  regard  to  matters  of 
finance. 

The  naming  of  opposites  requires  power  for  abstract  thought 
and  it  is  very  likely  that  many  of  the  107  who  succeeded  with 
this  question  were  epileptic  rather  than  feeble-minded,  for  some 
epileptics  have  good  reasoning  faculties,  but  this  power  is  mostly 
lacking  with  the  feeble-minded. 

Although  the  male  almshouse  inmates,  feeble-minded  and  all, 
usually  go  to  the  polls  if  they  can  get  there,  there  was  great  in¬ 
decision  as  to  who  is  the  president  of  the  United  States.  Some 
thought  it  was  Wilson  or  Roosevelt  but  Washington  and  Lincoln 
were  the  favorites,  one  person  answering,  “Abraham  Lincoln  who 
lives  in  the  light-house,”  William  Sulzer  had  a  few  votes,  and 
one  man  mentioned  Tim.  Murphy,  who  it  was  found  on  inquiry 
was  a  bar-keeper  in  a  local  saloon,  and  this  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  a  picture  of  the  president  with  his  name  beneath  is 
likely  to  hang  somewhere  on  the  walls  of  every  almshouse. 

When  asked  to  name  the  year  and  the  month,  some  of  the  in¬ 
mates  were  shrewd  enough  to  look  up  at  the  office  calendar,  which 
usually  hung  in  front  of  them,  but  more  often  they  did  not  consult 
it,  either  for  a  success  or  a  failure.  The  month  of  the  year  is 
easier  for  them  than  the  year  itself. 

Although  they  succeeded  fairly  well  with  the  practical  questions 
of  how  to  make  tea  and  raise  a  weight,  some  of  the  women  made 
their  tea  only  of  boiling  water,  and  many  of  the  men  said  they 
would  get  more  men  to  raise  the  safe,  until  there  were  enough  to 
lift  it,  never  thinking  of  the  expedient  of  a  lever. 

The  birthday  question  was  deemed  to  be  correctly  answered 
if  the  month  and  day  of  the  month  were  promptly  given,  as  “  the 
sixth  of  May.”  All  statements  bv  the  feeble-minded  involving 
numbers  are  to  be  accepted  with  caution.  For  example  a  middle- 
aged  female  imbecile,  when  asked  her  age,  replied  glibly,  “  I  am 
one  hundred  years  old  and  I  was  fourteen  when  I  was  born.” 
Many  make  themselves  out  very  young.  The  ages  used  in  the 
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report  were  taken  from  the  records.  Question  11  as  to  the  cause 
of  commitment  was  asked  especially  of  rather  low  grade  inmates 
to  see  if  they  comprehend  the  reason  for  their  commitment. 
The  question  was  not  asked  at  all  if  it  was  thought  it  would 
offend  the  feelings  of  an  inmate.  Question  12  as  to  contentment 
was  asked  to  give  them  a  chance  to  air  their  troubles,  not  with 
any  view  to  gather  facts  concerning  food,  discipline  etc.,  but  only 
to  get  light  on  their  dispositions  and  temperaments,  as  to  whether 
they  were  choleric,  phlegmatic,  pessimistic  or  optimistic.  As  a  < 
rule  it  was  found  that  the  feeble-minded  take  life  as  it  comes  and 
make  no  complaint.  The  epileptic  are  more  querulous. 

On  the  whole  the  use  of  the  questions  was  an  aid  to  the  investi¬ 
gators  in  disclosing  to  them  the  very  limited  range  of  interest  and 
knowledge  in  the  minds  of  mentally  defective  paupers. 


VII. 

Occupations  * 


Male 

Female 

Occupation 

Number 

Occupation 

Number 

84 

197 

77 

13 

29 

10 

17 

9 

12 

7 

6 

6 

6 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

4 

5 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2 

3 

2 

Watchmen . 

3 

One  person  with  two  or  more  occu- 

2 

2 

2 

12 

2 

120 

2 

193 

2 

2 

599 

Gardeners . 

2 

One  person  with  two  or  more  occu- 

pations . 

37 

Miscellaneous . 

23 

No  occupation . 

102 

Unknown . 

146 

Total . 

582 

*  New  York  City  cases  not  included. 
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Skilled  Unskilled 


Male .  75  259 

Female .  35  251 

Total .  110  510 


Feeble-minded  and  epileptic  men,  with  minor  exceptions  work 
as  laborers  on  farms,  in  livery  stables  and  on  simple  construction 
work.  They  need  direction  in  their  toil.  The  women  are  adapted 
to  housework,  especially  if  it  is  planned  for  them.  Only  seventy- 
five  males  and  thirty-five  females  claimed  to  have  worked  at  any 
skilled  occupation,  while  259  males  and  251  females  had  done 
only  unskilled  labor. 

The  following  wage  scale  as  reported  by  the  defectives  them¬ 
selves  indicates  that  more  than  half  who  answered  the  question 
had  received  less  than  five  dollars  a  week  for  their  labor,  and 
twenty-one  had  worked  without  pay. 


VIII. 

Wage  Scale 


W  orked 
without 
pay 

Less 
than  $5 
per  week 

85 

to  810 
per  week 

810 
to  815 
per  week 

More 
than  815 
per  week 

Unknown 

Male . 

9 

60 

109 

36 

12 

356 

Female . 

12 

142 

42 

2 

2 

399 

Total . 

21 

20 

151 

38 

14 

755 

Percentage  of  Mental  Defectiveness  tx  Almshouses 
No  census  of  all  almshouse  inmates  was  made  at  the  time  the 
mental  defectives  were  examined,  but  this  work  occurred  from 
May  to  September  during  which  season  the  almshouse  population 
is  relatively  small,  and  the  census  of  the  almshouse  institutions  as 
returned  on  September  30,  1914,  is  approximately  the  same  as  it 
was  when  the  work  was  in  progress.  As  we  go  to  print  the  census 
returns  are  not  quite  complete,  but  the  number  of  inmates  in 
almshouse  institutions  on  September  30,  1914  was  close  to  17,235. 
The  number  of  mental  defectives  (exclusive  of  senile  dementia 
and  insane  cases)  was  found  to  be  1,505,  or  9  per  cent,  of  the 
almshouse  population. 
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Up-State  Census 

Under  “  Up-State  Census  ”  is  included  the  general  enumera¬ 
tion  of  mental  defectives  in  all  counties  of  the  State  other  than 
Westchester  county  and  those  counties  included  in  Greater  New 
York.  The  census  lists  in  the  up-State  counties  were  not  obtained 
by  direct  examination,  except  in  the  case  of  certain  school  pupils 
and  inmates  of  institutions,  for  in  that  case  the  work  would  have 
required  years  to  accomplish  owing  to  the  great  population  of  the 
State.  Furthermore  1914  was  a  year  of  great  economy  in  the 
State  departments  because  of  inadequate  appropriations,  and 
traveling  money  was  not  available  to  pay  for  livery  necessary 
to  reach  the  outlying  towns,  and  only  those  were  visited  which 
were  on  the  railroad  lines  on  which  the  investigators  traveled. 

A  word  is  due  to  the  public  as  to  the  qualifications  of  the 
investigators.  All  were  employees  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities 
who  were  appointed  only  after  passing  a  rigid  civil  service  exami¬ 
nation  in  regard  to  State  charity  laws,  pauperism,  eugenics,  men¬ 
tality  measuring  scales  and  other  such  matters.  One  investigator 
was  a  physician,  one  an  experienced  examiner  of  the  feeble¬ 
minded  and  two  were  sociologists  of  broad  training.  They  were 
competent  to  ask  the  right  questions  to  bring  out  the  salient  facts 
regarding  persons  suggested  for  enumeration,  and  were  charged 
in  every  case  to  be  conservative  in  accepting  the  name  of  anyone 
as  feeble-minded.  Thus  they  report  that  many  alcoholics  were 
rejected  on  the  ground  that  the  case  against  their  mentality  was 
not  proven.  They  were  believed  to  be  inferior  persons,  but  it 
was  not  sufficiently  clear  to  the  investigators  whether  their  social 
failure  was  due  to  drink,  environment  or  hereditary  defect. 
Similarly  sex  offense  was  not  taken  as  evidence  of  feeble-minded¬ 
ness.  The  persons  accepted  for  listing  were  those  who  were 
notoriously  stupid  and  shiftless,  and  who,  if  adults,  could  not  get 
a  job  or  keep  one. 

The  investigators  were  instructed  to  seek  information  concern¬ 
ing  mental  deficiency  from  poor  law  officers,  social  workers, 
teachers,  and  such  other  citizens  as  might  have  knowledge  of  its 
prevalence.  A  very  simple  card  was  used,  record  being  made  of 
the  name,  age,  address,  defect,  “  remarks,”  name  of  the  informant, 
date  of  record  and  name  of  investigator. 
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This  piece  of  work  grew  as  it  progressed  for  the  public  favored 
the  census,  was  willing  to  cooperate  and  insisted  that  there  was 
urgent  need  of  more  accomodations  for  the  mentally  defective. 
Social  workers  called  attention  repeatedly  to  the  problem  of  un¬ 
married  feeble-minded  mothers;  school  teachers  pointed  out  un- 
teacliable  pupils;  those  who  deal  with  delinquent  cases  urged  upon 
the  investigators’  attention  the  menace  to  the  community  of 
defective  delinquents,  and  argued  for  the  separate,  custody  of  these 
cases.  In  short  it  soon  became  evident  that  intelligent  citizens 
all  over  the  State  desire  and  insist  upon  State  care  of  mentally 
defective  persons,  especially  of  the  delinquent  class,  that  defective 
youths  may  not  be  left  at  large  to  corrupt  the  morals  of  normal 
children,  wreck  trains,  burn  property  and  contrive  other  mischief. 

Enumeration  of  the  Mentally  Deficient  in  New  York 
State,  Except  in  New  York  City  and  Westchester 
County. 

Nature  of  Defect  Sex 

Feeble-minded  .  7,185  Male  .  4,349 

Epileptic  '. .  558  Female  .  3,321 

-  Unknown  .  73 

Total .  7,743  - 

==  Total .  7,743 


IX 


Distribution  by  Counties 


Albany  . . 

. . . .  287 

Dutchess . 

.  .  .  .  185 

Allegany . 

.  .  .  .  SO 

Erie  .  . . 

. . . .  648 

Broome . 

.  .  .  .  91 

Essex . 

....  26 

Cattaraugus . . 

39 

Franklin . 

81 

Cayuga . . 

-  145 

Fulton . 

....  182 

Chautauqua  . . 

.  .  . .  178’ 

Genesee . 

58 

Chemung  . 

168 

Greene  . 

.  .  .  .  31 

Chenango  . 

, . .  .  27 

IT  a  rn  i  1  ton  *  .... 

1 

Clinton  :  .• . 

Herkimer  . 

.  ...  160 

Columbia  . . 

J  efferson . 

.  . . .  277 

Cortland . 

...  66 

Lewis  . 

33 

Delaware  . . 

33 

Livingston  . 

47 

i  7  S°“nty.  situated  in  the  Adirondack  Mountains,  not  visited  because  thinly  pop¬ 
ulated  and  for  the  most  part  remote  from  the  railroad. 
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IX 

Distribution  by  Counties  —  Continued 


Madison  .  48 

Monroe .  786 

Montgomery .  89 

Xassau  .  129 

Niagara  .  263 

Oneida  .  473 

Onondaga .  416 

Ontario .  107 

Orange  .  288 

Orleans .  49 

Oswego .  113 

Otsego .  95 

Putnam  .  18 

Rensselaer .  213 

Rockland .  .  74 

St.  Lawrence  .  72 

Saratoga .  151 


Schenectady  .  146 

Schoharie  .  83 

Schuyler .  41 

Seneca  .  93 

Steuben  .  152 

Suffolk  .  45 

Sullivan  .  12 

Tioga  .  65 

Tompkins .  47 

Ulster. .  311 

Warren  .  52 

Washington  .  97 

Wayne  .  45 

Wyoming .  54 

Yates  .  27 


Total .  7,743 


X 

Age  Distribution 


Age  Number 

1  .  2 

2  .  24 

3  .  18 

4  .  26 

5  .  39 

6  .  107 

7  .  163 

8  .  251 

9  .  321 

10  .  390 

11  .  347 

12  .  453 

13  .  508 


Age  Number 

14  .  586 

15  .  367 

16  .  370 

17  .  261 

18  .  224 

19  . 139 

20  .  136 

21  .  87 

22  .  96 

23  .  77 

24  .  75 

25  .  113 

26  .  61 
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X  —  Continued 

Age  Distribution  —  Continued 


Age 

X  umber 

Age 

Number 

27  . 

.  56 

57  . 

.  7 

28  . 

.  103 

58  . 

.  17 

29  . 

.  41 

59  . 

.  12 

30  . 

.  168 

60  . 

.  81 

31  . 

.  26 

61  . 

.  8 

32  . 

.  53 

62  . 

.  14 

33  . 

.  45 

63  . 

.  4 

34  . 

.  42 

64  . 

.  9 

35  . 

.  190 

65  . 

.  26 

36  . 

.  44 

66  . 

.  4 

37  . 

.  33 

67  . 

.  5 

38  . 

.  74 

68  . . 

.  8 

39  . 

.  40 

69  . 

.  8 

40  . 

.  211 

70  . 

.  35 

41  . 

.  23 

71  . 

.  3 

42  . 

.  41 

72  . 

.  5 

43  . 

.  26 

73  . 

.  3 

44 . 

.  24 

74  . 

.  3 

45  . 

.  119 

75  . 

.  5 

46  . 

.  14 

76  . 

.  1 

47  . 

.  21 

77  . 

.  5 

48  . 

.  30 

78  . 

.  1 

49  . 

.  21 

79  . 

.  1 

50  . 

.  129 

80  . 

.  5 

51  . 

.  20 

84  . 

.  1 

52  . 

.  20 

85  . 

.  1 

53  . 

.  18 

87  . 

.  1 

54  . 

.  23 

Unknown  .  .  .  . 

.  509 

55  . 

.  55 

56  . 

.  10 

Total . 

.  7,743 

It  is  of  interest  to  compare  the  number  of  uncared  for  mental 
defectives  in  each  county  with  the  number  in  the  local  almshouse 
(see  table  I.)  and  also  with  the  number  already  under  State  care 
(table  XI)  and  with  the  number  for  whom  application  has  been 
made  for  admission  to  the  overcrowded  State  institutions  (table 
XII).  The  discrepancy  between  the  number  of  cases  known  to 
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social  workers  and  the  number  applied  for  indicates  the  general 
discouragement  felt  by  poor  officers  as  to  the  prospects  of  getting 
more  cases  admitted  to  custodial  institutions. 


XI. 

Number  of  Inmates  from  Each  County  in  State  Custodial 

Institutions 


county 

Syracuse 

Newark 

Rome 

Craig 

Colony 

Letch- 

worth 

Total 

12 

15 

33 

34 

94 

10 

8 

8 

10 

36 

10 

7 

13 

8 

38 

7 

8 

15 

12 

42 

9 

10 

20 

14 

53 

5 

9 

20 

14 

48 

11 

15 

13 

11 

50 

3 

4 

9 

7 

23 

3 

4 

14 

7 

28 

14 

9 

18 

5 

46 

1 

3 

10 

5 

19 

7 

3 

15 

6 

31 

14 

10 

49 

19 

92 

50 

53 

102 

84 

289 

5 

2 

9 

5 

21 

1 

4 

12 

9 

26 

3 

7 

7 

7 

24 

2 

3 

7 

10 

22 

1 

3 

5 

2 

11 

2 

2 

3 

9 

11 

3 

26 

19 

12 

23 

10 

64 

4 

3 

4 

2 

13 

2 

5 

9 

6 

22 

5 

4 

9 

6 

24 

30 

36 

53 

69 

188 

6 

5 

17 

9 

37 

Nassau . 

3 

6 

13 

6 

1 

29 

New  York  City . 

138 

341 

468 

680 

103 

1,730 

6 

11 

9 

20 

46 

21 

11 

44 

32 

108 

34 

15 

53 

48 

150 

9 

11 

10 

10 

40 

Orange . 

19 

14 

44 

13 

1 

91 

4 

3 

2 

9 

7 

6 

18 

23 

54 

13 

11 

10 

5 

39 

2 

2 

4 

3 

11 

11 

13 

34 

21 

79 

Rockland . 

6 

4 

10 

7 

2 

29 

5 

11 

30 

17 

63 

4 

10 

15 

11 

40 

7 

9 

18 

12 

46 

4 

2 

5 

3 

14 

2 

3 

3 

2 

10 

2 

6 

5 

13 

13 

6 

15 

24 

58 

Suffolk . 

3 

8 

16 

10 

37 

7 

5 

8 

8 

28 

4 

9 

10 

7 

30 

7 

6 

7 

1 

21 

10 

13 

31 

18 

72 

4 

6 

10 

5 

25 

Washington . 

3 

5 

20 

7 

1 

36 

2 

16 

16 

6 

40 

Westchester . 

15 

20 

47 

43 

1 

126 

2 

4 

7 

5 

18 

7 

5 

5 

8 

25 

3 

3 

007 

838 

1,499 

1,435 

109 

4,489 
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XII 

Number  of  Mental  Defectives  For  Whom  Application  Has 
Been  Made  to  State'  Institutions  and  who  are  on  the 
“  Waiting  Lists.” 


county 


Albany . 

Allegany . 

Broome . 

Cattaraugus . . . 

Cayuga . 

Chautauqua. . . 
Chemung. . 
Chenango. . . . . 

Clinton . 

Columbia . 

Cortland . 

Delaware . 

Dutchess . 

Erie . 

Essex . 

Franklin . 

Fulton . 

Genesee . 

Greene . 

Hamilton . 

Herkimer . 

Jefferson . 

Lewis . 

Livingston.  .  .  . 

Madison . 

Monroe . 

Montgomery.  . 

Nassau . 

New  York  city 

Niagara . 

Oneida . 

Onondaga . 

Ontario . 

Orange . 

Orleans . 

Oswego . ...... 

Otsego ........ 

Putnam . 

Rensselaer . 

Rockland . 

St.  Lawrence.  . 

Saratoga . 

Schenectady. .  . 

Scoharie . 

Schuyler . 

Seneca . . 

Steuben . 

Suffolk . 

Sullivan . 

Tioga . 

Tompkins . 

Ulster . 

Warren . 

Washington.  .  . 

Wayne . 

Westchester.  .  . 

W  yoming . 

Yates . 


Syracuse 


Newark 


Rome 


Craig 

Colony 


Letchworth 


Total 


4 
6 

5 

3 
1 

15 

4 

5 
169 

5 

10 

9 

3 

13 

2 

4 
2 
1 
7 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
1 
1 
5 
5 
1 
2 
1 

10 

5 

2 

2 

12 

2 

2 


20 


17 


13 


167 


24 

7 

7 

7 

1 

6 

4 
3 

11 

11 

2 

3 

31 

31 

1 

3 

5 
2 
1 


8 

10 

5 
8 
1 

25 

6 
16 

414 

8 

11 

16 

5 

34 

2 

5 
2 
1 

11 

12 

7 

7 

8 
9 
1 
2 
9 
7 
3 
2 
3 

18 

6 
2 
6 

30 

2 

2 


Total 


884 
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New  York  City  Census 

The  New  York  city  census  was  made  in  October,  November 
and  tlie  first  week  in  December,  1914.  By  the  use  of  charity 
directories  practically  every  agency  in  the  city  was  visited  which 
could  he  supposed  to  have  any  data  on  the  subject.  New  York 
city  has  gone  a  step  further  in  its  attention  to  the  feeble-minded 
than  most  of  the  up-State  communities,  in  that  a  diagnosis  and 
the  mental  age  accompany  the  records  of  feeble-mindedness  in 
many  agencies. 

The  greatest  source  of  information  was  the  Clearing  House  for 
Mental  Defectives  maintained  by  the  Department  of  Public 
Charities  under  the  directorship  of  Dr.  Max  G.  Schlapp.  The 
records  of  the  Clearing  House  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
investigators  who  took  off  all  the  records  which  could  he  used  in 
the  census,  viz :  those  with  a  diagnosis  or  history  of  feeble-minded¬ 
ness  or  epilepsy.  Recommendation  for  the  disposition  of  the 
cases  is  found  in  the  Clearing  House  records,  hut  not  the  actual 
disposition.  It  required  considerable  work  to  find  out  which  of 
the  Clearing  House  cases  were  in  custody  in  December  1914,  so 
as  to  leave  in  the  census  files  only  those  who  were  not  under  cus¬ 
tody.  It  is  respectfully  suggested  that  the  Department  of  Public 
Charities  ought  to  make  the  disposition  of  cases  a  part  of  the 
Clearing  House  records,  and  this  should  include  their  subsequent 
institutional  history,  for  it  was  found  that  many  of  the  cases  have 
been  admitted  and  discharged  once  or  twice  from  Randall’s  Island 
during  the  last  year  or  two.  The  search  for  the  Clearing  House 
cases  made  it  painfully  apparent  that  the  City’s  effort  to  train 
and  care  for  its  mental  defectives  in  the  Randall’s  Island  institu¬ 
tion  is  interfered  with  detrimentally  by  the  whims  of  parents  who 
demand  the  discharge  of  their  children  for  most  inadequate 
reasons. 

Three  thousand  one  hundred  sixty  Clearing  House  records 
were  found  to  have  a  diagnosis  or  history  of  feeble-mindedness  or 
epilepsy.  Some  of  the  earliest  records  hear  no  formal  diagnosis, 
but  the  data  indicate  clearly  the  condition.  The  number  of  feeble¬ 
minded,  epileptic  and  moral  imbeciles  was  as  follows: 
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Feeble¬ 

minded 

Epileptic 

Moral 

imbecile 

.  No 
diagnosis 

Total 

1,551 

294 

16 

1,861 

11 

1,288 

11 

1,075 

208 

5 

Total . 

2,626 

502 

21 

11 

3,160 

Of  these,  638  were  in  December,  1914,  in  custody  either  in  a 
city  or  a  state  institution,  as  follows: 


Feeble¬ 

minded 

Epileptic 

Total 

281 

64 

345 

247 

46 

293 

528 

110 

638 

The  Clearing  House  cases  form  such  a  unique  and  valuable  body 
of  data  that  it  seems  best  to  treat  them  statistically  as  a  unit'  as 
well  as  a  part  of  the  general  census  figures.  Three  tables  have 
been  prepared,  one  showing  the  mental  and  physical  ages  of  all 
Clearing  House  cases  in  which  both  ages  were  available,  a  similar 
table  for  the  cases  now  under  custody  and  a  third  for  the  cases  not 
under  custody.  The  first  table  is  the  sum  of  the  other  two.  The 
greatest  number  of  cases  presented  for  examination  were  fourteen 
and  fifteen  years  old  physically,  whereas  mentally  the  largest 
groups  are  in  the  eight  and  nine  year  periods. 
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XIII 

Correlation  Table  Showing  Mental  and  Physical  Ages  of 
Cases  Examined  at  the  Clearing  House  For  Mental 
Defectives,  Xew  York  City 


Mental.  Age 


physical 

age 

3  or 
less 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

13 

11 

12 

Over 

12 

Total 

1 

1 

3 . 

7 

7 

4 . 

34 

2 

3 

39 

5 . 

53 

2 

60 

6 . 

47 

18 

4 

1 

70 

7 . 

43 

30 

13 

5 

3 

94 

8 . 

49 

19 

17 

16 

11 

4 

4 

120 

9 . 

27 

22 

23 

22 

25 

10 

3 

2 

134 

10 . 

20 

16 

16 

23 

38 

14 

8 

6 

141 

11 . 

19 

10 

14 

23 

28 

35 

18 

10 

1 

1 

159 

12 . 

19 

12 

25 

40 

50 

29 

10 

11 

1 

212 

13 . 

13 

7 

19 

29 

40 

30 

23 

9 

1 

186 

14 . 

11 

15 

7 

23 

36 

42 

56 

26 

15 

1 

232 

15 . 

10 

7 

10 

19 

22 

49 

47 

2 

234 

16 . 

13 

5 

5 

10 

17 

25 

35 

24 

11 

2 

147 

17 . 

5 

3 

8 

16 

21 

20 

16 

8 

1 

103 

18 . 

1 

6 

2 

9 

15 

16 

15 

5 

74 

19 . 

3 

2 

4 

8 

9 

10 

12 

8 

61 

20 . 

1 

2 

2 

4 

3 

4 

6 

15 

5 

1 

43 

21 . 

2 

1 

4 

6 

5 

8 

18 

6 

2 

52 

22 . 

2 

1 

4 

2 

3 

7 

9 

3 

23 . 

1 

1 

2 

1 

4 

7 

2 

23 

24 . 

3 

1 

1 

3 

2 

6 

7 

1 

1 

30 

25 . 

1 

1 

3 

5 

4 

2 

2 

18 

26 . 

3 

2 

2 

3 

6 

2 

18 

27 . 

1 

1 

1 

2 

4 

7 

16 

28 . 

1 

1 

2 

1 

6 

1 

3 

15 

29 . 

1 

2 

2 

1 

6 

30 . 

2 

6 

6 

1 

15 

31-60 . 

12 

3 

14 

17 

25 

31 

17 

7 

126 

Total . 

400 

189 

175 

242 

327 

387 

382 

254 

105 

11 

2,472 
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XIV 

Table  Showing  Mental  and  Physical  Ages  of  Cases  Ex¬ 
amined  at  the  Clearing  House  For  Mental  Defectives 
Now  Under  Custody. 


Mental  Age 


physical 

age 

3  or 
less 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Total 

Less  than  3 . 

3 . 

3 

3 

4 . 

7 

7 

5 . 

7 

1 

8 

6 . 

9 

3 

12 

7 . 

10 

1 

3 

19 

8 . 

9 

2 

3 

2 

1 

17 

9 . 

10 

8 

3 

3 

4 

1 

1 

30 

10 . 

3 

3 

7 

1 

2 

10 

11 . 

4 

2 

1 

6 

9 

5 

3 

30 

12 . 

1 

4 

4 

4 

5 

5 

4 

1 

2 

30 

13 . 

4 

2 

3 

2 

10 

5 

6 

3 

1 

36 

14 . 

4 

6 

2 

7 

7 

10 

7 

2 

45 

15 . 

3 

4 

9 

6 

6 

10 

9 

6 

46 

16 . 

4 

2 

2 

4 

5 

8 

9 

3 

1 

38 

17 . 

2 

2 

7 

8 

4 

4 

27 

18 . 

2 

2 

1 

8 

6 

4 

23 

19 . 

1 

2 

2 

2 

3 

2 

1 

13 

20 . 

1 

1 

3 

1 

2 

1 

9 

21 . 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

3 

1 

11 

22 . 

1 

1 

1 

3 

3 

1 

10 

23 . 

3 

1 

1 

2 

7 

24 . 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

8 

25 . 

1 

1 

1 

2 

5 

26 . 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

7 

27 . 

2 

2 

4 

28 . 

1 

1 

4 

6 

29 . 

30 . 

1 

1 

2 

4 

8 

31-60 . 

6 

2 

3 

8 

5 

4 

3 

31 

Total . 

91 

48 

34 

55 

77 

83 

77 

33 

8 

. 

506 
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XV 

Table  Showing  Mental  and  Physical  Ages  of  Cases  Ex¬ 
amined  by  the  Clearing  House  For  Mental  Defectives 
Who  are  Still  at  Large. 


PHYSICAL 

AGE 

Mental  Age 

Total 

3  or 
less 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

1 

1 

3 . 

4 

4 

4 . 

27 

2 

3 

32 

5 . 

46 

4 

2 

52 

6 . 

38 

15 

4 

1 

58 

7 . 

33 

25 

12 

2 

3 

75 

8 . 

40 

17 

14 

14 

11 

4 

3 

103 

9 . 

17 

14 

20 

19 

21 

9 

2 

2 

104 

10 . 

20 

13 

13 

23 

31 

13 

6 

6 

125 

11 . 

15 

8 

13 

17 

19 

30 

15 

10 

1 

1 

129 

12 . 

18 

8 

11 

21 

35 

45 

25 

9 

9 

1 

182 

13 . 

9 

5 

12 

17 

19 

35 

24 

20- 

8 

1 

150 

14 . 

7 

9 

5 

16 

29 

32 

49 

24 

15 

1 

187 

15 . 

7 

3 

8 

13 

16 

39 

44 

41 

15 

2 

1S8 

16 . 

9 

3 

3 

6 

12 

17 

26 

21 

10 

2 

109 

17 . 

3 

3 

5 

6 

9 

13 

16 

12 

8 

1 

76 

18 . 

1 

6 

3 

S 

7 

10 

1 1 

5 

51 

19 . 

3 

1 

2 

6 

5 

7 

7 

10 

7 

48 

20 . 

1 

2 

1 

2 

4 

4 

14 

1 

34 

21 . 

3 

4 

4 

S 

15 

5 

2 

41 

22 . 

1 

1 

3 

2 

2 

4 

6 

2 

26 

23 . 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

6 

4 

16 

24 . 

3 

1 

2 

4 

3 

7 

1 

1 

22 

25 . 

2 

3 

4 

2 

2 

13 

26 . 

1 

1 

2 

2 

11 

27 . 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

5 

12 

28 . 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

3 

9 

29 . 

2 

2 

1 

5 

30 . 

1 

2 

4 

2 

1 

10 

31-60 . 

6 

1 

9 

9 

20 

27 

14 

7 

93 

Total . 

309 

141 

141 

187 

250 

304 

305 

221 

97 

11 

1,966 

The  analysis  of  physical  symptoms  accompanying  mental  defect 
is  a  marked  feature  of  the  Clearing  House  diagnosis.  A  full  list 
of  the  various  diagnoses  and  combinations  of  defects  follows. 
It  seems  probable  that  out  of  the  great  number  of  persons  examined 
at  the  Clearing  House  nearly  all  varieties  of  defectiveness  must 
by  this  time  have  been  met,  and  that  with  the  diagnoses  given 
below  as  a  basis,  a  standard  system  of  terminology  for  the  various 
degrees  and  varieties  of  mental  deficiency  may  well  be  worked 
out  before  other  clearing  houses  are  established  in  the  State. 
Since  the  several  clearing  houses  will  send  patients  to  the  same 
26 
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institutions,  it  is  desirable  that  the  medical  papers  accompanying 
the  patients  should  contain  the  same  names  to  express  the  same 
conditions,  in  order  that  confusion  may  not  arise  in  the  minds  of 
the  institution  officials. 


XVI 

Some  Diagnoses  of  Cases  Examined  at  the  Clearing  House 


for  Mental  Defectives 

Diagnosis 

Not  in 
custody 

In 

custody 

To;al 

Amaurotic  idiocy . : 

1 

0 

1 

Arrested  development  . 

0 

1 

1 

Basedow’s  disease . 

1 

0 

1 

Brachycephalic  idiot  . 

0 

1 

1 

Blind  and  dumb  imbecile . 

0 

1 

1 

Cerebral  palsy  . 

2 

0 

2 

Chorea  . 

3 

2 

5 

Chorea  and  epilepsv . 

2 

0 

2 

Chorea  with  neurosis . 

1 

0 

1 

Cleft  palate  . 

1 

0 

1 

Congenital  idiot . 

3 

0 

3 

Congenital  hydrocephalus  . 

0 

2 

o 

Congenital  svpliilis  . 

3 

0 

3 

Constitutionally  inferior  . 

0 

1 

1 

Cretin  . 

17 

5 

22 

Cretin  and  idiot . 

4 

1 

5 

Cretin  and  imbecile . 

5 

0 

5 

Cretin  and  moron . 

2 

0 

2 

Cretin  with  status  lvmphaticus . 

1 

0 

1 

Deaf  mute  . 

1 

0 

1 

Dementia  praecox  . 

1 

0 

1 

Epilepsv  and  cretin . 

1 

0 

1 

Epilepsv  and  congenital  svpliilis . 

1 

0 

1 

Epilepsy  and  hemiplegia . 

12 

0 

12 

Epilepsv  and  liemi-hypoplasia . 

1 

0 

1 

Epilepsv  and  hysteria . 

1 

0 

1 

Epilepsy  with  hydrocephalus . 

1 

0 

1 

Epilepsy  and  idioev . 

17 

0 

17 

Epilepsy,  idiocy  and  paralysis . 

1 

0 

1 
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Diagnosis 

Notin 

custody 

In 

custody 

Total 

Epilepsy  and  imbecility . 

49 

22 

71 

Epilepsy  with  mental  deterioration.  .  . 

2 

0 

2 

Epilepsy  and  mutism . 

1 

0 

1 

Epileptic  and  moral  imbecile . 

1 

0 

1 

Epileptic  and  moron . 

1 

1 

2 

Epilepsv  from  spinal  meningitis . 

1 

0 

1 

Feeble-mindedness  and  birth  palsy.  .  . 

1 

0 

1 

Feeble-mindedness  and  epilepsy . 

34 

8 

42 

Feeble-mindedness  and  hemiplegia.  .  .  . 

0 

2 

2 

Feeble-mindedness  and  hereditary  lues. 

1 

0 

1 

Feeble-mindedness  and  beginning  of 

multiple  sclerosis  . 

1 

0 

1 

Feeble-minded  and  moral  imbecile.  .  . 

1 

0 

1 

Feeble-mindedness  after  encephalitis.  . 

0 

1 

1 

Feeble-mindedness  and  mutism . 

4 

1 

5 

Feeble-mindedness  and  paralysis . 

2 

0 

2 

Feeble-mindedness  with  spastic  hemi- 

plegia  due  to  encephalitis . 

2 

0 

2 

Feeble-mindedness  after  spinal  menin- 

gitis  . 

1 

0 

1 

Hydrocephalic . 

0 

7 

7 

Hvdrocephalic  idiot . 

15 

4 

19 

Hydrocephalic  imbecile . 

14 

3 

17 

Hydrocephalic  imbecile  with  paralysis. 

0 

1 

1 

Hydrocephalic  meningocele . 

1 

0 

1 

Ilvdrocephalus  .  . 

31 

0 

31 

Hydrocephalus  with  paralysis . 

1 

0 

1 

Hydrocephalus  with  syndactylism.  .  .  . 

1 

0 

1 

High  grade  imbecile . 

74 

34 

108 

High  grade  moron . i . 

1 

0 

1 

Idiot . 

126 

51 

177 

Idiopathic  amentia . 

1 

0 

] 

Idiot  with  congenital  mutism . 

0 

1 

1 

Idiot  with  cortical  irritation . 

0 

1 

1 

Idiocy  and  epilepsy  after  encephalitis. . 

1 

0 

1 

Idiocv  after  encephalitis . 

2 

0 

2 

Idiocy  and  epileptiform  convulsions.  .  . 

1 

0 

1 
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Diagnosis 

Not  in 
custody 

In 

custody 

Total 

Idiocy  and  epilepsy . 

0 

3 

3 

Idiopathic  idiocv  with  epilepsy . 

1 

0 

1 

Idiopathic  idiot  with  hydrocephalus.. 

1 

0 

1 

Idiopathic  idiocy  . 

6 

3 

9 

Idiopathic  epilepsy  . 

7 

0 

7 

Idiopathic  . 

4 

0 

4 

Idiot  with  infantilism . 

1 

0 

1 

Idiocy  and  hemiplegia . . 

1 

0 

1 

Idiopathic  moron  . 

11 

4 

15 

Idiocy  and  mutism . 

5 

1 

C 

Idiot  with  porencephalus . 

1 

0 

1 

Idiot  with  spastic  hemiplegia . 

1. 

0 

1 

Idiot  with  spastic  paraplegia . 

0 

3 

3 

Idiot  with  residules . 

0 

1 

1 

Idiocy  of  syphilitic  origin . 

0 

1 

1 

Idiopathic  imbecile  . 

27 

8 

35 

Imbecile  . 

384 

112 

496 

Imbecile  with  anterior  poliomyelitis.  . 

1 

0 

1 

Imbecile  with  convulsions . 

1 

0 

1 

Imbecile  with  cerebral  hemiplegia .... 

1 

0 

1 

Imbecile  with  chorea . 

3 

0 

3 

Imbecile  with  dementia  praccox . 

1 

0 

1 

Imbecile  and  cretin . 

0 

1 

1 

Imbecile  with  crossed  hemiplegia . 

0 

1 

1 

Imbecile  with  distrophy . 

1 

0 

1 

Imbecile  (disthvroidal  type) . 

1 

0 

1 

Imbecility  due  to  disturbance  of  forma¬ 
tive  activity  of  cells . 

1 

0 

1 

Imbecility  after  encephalitis . 

2 

0 

2 

Imbecile  with  hereditary  syphilis.  .  .  . 

2 

0 

2 

Imbecile  with  hyperthyroidism . 

1 

0 

1 

Imbecile  with  infantilism . 

4 

0 

4 

Imbecile  and  moral  imbecile . 

2 

0 

2 

Imbecile  and  mute . 

9 

2 

11 

Imbecile  and  myxedema . 

1 

0 

1 

Imbecile  (neurotic)  . 

0 

1 

1 

Imbecile  with  Pott's  Disease . 

i 

0 

1 

Imbecile  and  sex  pervert . 

1 

0 

1 
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Diagnosis 

Not  in 
custody 

In 

custody 

Total 

Infantilism  . . 

1 

2 

3 

Infantile  spastic  paraplegia . 

1 

0 

1 

K  leptomaniac  . 

1 

0 

1 

Low  grade  imbecile . . 

Low  grade  imbecile  and  Mongolian 

58 

22 

80 

idiot  . 

Low  grade  imbecile  with  infantile  cere- 

1 

0 

1 

bral  hemiplegia  and  epilepsy . 

1 

0 

1 

Little’s  Disease . 

38 

10 

48 

Little’s  Disease  and  idiocy . 

14 

3 

17 

Little’s  Disease  and  imbecility . 

Little’s  Disease  and  infantile  spastic 

2 

1 

3 

hemiplegia . . 

1 

0 

1 

Little’s  Disease  and  Microcephalus .  .  . 

4 

0 

4 

Little’s  Disease  with  mutism . 

1 

0 

1 

Low  grade  moron . . . 

7 

2 

9 

Moron  . 

305 

57 
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Moron  with  chorea . 

1 

0 

1 

Moron  with  criminal  tendencies ..... 

0 

1 

1 

Moron  and  hermaphrodite . 

1 

0 

1 

Moron  with  hvper-pituitarism . 

1 

O' 

1 

Moron  with  hyperthyroidism . 

1 

0 

1 

Moron  with  idiopathic  paranoia . 

1 

0 

1 

Moron  (idio-savant) . 

1 

0 

1 

Moron  with  infantilism . 

1 

0 

1 

Moron  with  psychasthenia . 

1 

0 

1 

Microcephalic  . 

0 

1 

1 

Microcephalic  idiot  . 

14 

5 

19 

Microcephalic  idiot  with  hemiplegia.  . 

1 

0 

1- 

M  icro-infantilism  . 

1 

0 

1 

Microcephalic  imbecile  . 

14 

2 

16 

Middle  grade  imbecile . 

1 

0 

1 

Mongolian . . . 

11 

0 

11 

Mongolian  idiot  .  .  .  . . . . 

43 

8 

51 

Mongolian  imbecile  . 

15 

2 

17 

Mongolian  and  microcephalic  idiot.  .  .  . 

1 

0 

1 

Mongolian  mute . 

0 

1 

1 
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Diagnosis 

Not  in 
custody 

In 

custody 

Total 

Moral  imbecile  with  some  degree  of 
mental  retardation . 

136 

22 

158 

Moral  imbecile  with  cleft  palate . 

0 

1 

1 

Moral  imbecile  and  moron . 

42 

9 

51 

Moral  imbecile  and  nymphomaniac.  . 

1 

0 

1 

Moral  imbecile  (sexual  pervert  and  in¬ 
vert)  . 

1 

0 

1 

Moral  defective  with  possible  hyperthy¬ 
roidism  . 

1 

0 

1 

Neurotic  imbecile  with  possible  epi- 
lepsy  . 

1 

0 

1 

Nvmphomaniac  . 

0 

1 

1 

Neurotic  moron  .  .  .  . . 

4 

0 

4 

Pituitarism  type  . 

1 

0 

1 

Post  cerebro-spinal  meningeal  imbe- 
cilitv  . 

4 

0 

4 

Progressive  idiocy  and  paralysis . 

1 

0 

1 

Psychic  epilepsy  .  . . 

5 

2 

7 

Pvromaniac . 

1 

0 

1 

Retarded  development . . 

5 

0 

5 

Spastic  paralysis  . . . 

3 

0 

3 

Traumatic  imbecility . 

1 

0 

1 

Traumatic  psychosis  with  deterioration. 

1 

0 

1 

1,689 

444 

2,133 

Another  source  of  important  information  was  the  Department  of 
Correction,  which  submitted  the  names  of  525  prisoners  who  are 
said  to  be  unquestionably  feeble-minded  or  epileptic.  If  mentality 
tests  were  applied  a  much  larger  number  could  be  classified,  but 
no  doubtful  cases  were  included  in  the  lists  presented.  The  men¬ 
tally  defective  prisoners  were  distributed  as  follows : 

XVII 

Number  of  Mentally  Deficient  Prisoners  Reported  from 
Penal  Institutions  in  New  York  City 

Total 


Workhouse,  Blackwell's  Island .  220 

City  prison,  Brooklyn .  28 
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Total 


City  prison,  Queen’s  borough,  Long  Island  City .  1 

Branch  workhouse,  Hart’s  Island .  152 

Beformatorv,  Hart’s  Island.... .  19 

Penitentiary,  Blackwell’s  Island .  53 

City  prison,  Manhattan .  52 


525 


The  Prison  Association  collected  similar  data  from  the  State 
prisons,  but  the  returns  were  not  received  in  time  for  inclusion 
in  the  up-State  census.  However,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  there  are 
at  least  1,000  mentally  defective  prisoners  in  penal  institutions, 
and  probably  several  times  that  number,  who  could  be  cared  for 
cheaper  and  better  in  an  agricultural  colony  of  the  custodial  type. 

Tabulations  of  the  data  submitted  by  the  Hew  York  public 
schools  are  a  part  of  the  Commission’s  report.  All  the  school 
schedules  returned  up  to  January  22  are  included  in  the  Hew  York 
census. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Clearing  House  records  and  the  school 
and  prison  data,  information  about  mental  defectives  was  gained 
by  personal  interviews  with  the  various  social  experts  and  institu¬ 
tion  heads  in  Hew  York  city,  and  our  sincere  thanks  are  due  to 
all  agencies  for  their  helpful  co-operation.  The  scope  of  the  work 
was  such  that  the  census  probably  includes  all  cases  of  mental  de¬ 
fect  in  the  city  which  are  known  to  be  social  problems  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time. 


XVIII 

Hew  York  City  Census 


Feeble¬ 

minded 

Epileptics 

Total 

Male . 

4,312 

3,176 

57 

2,336 

859 

23 

6,648 

4,035 

80 

7,545 

3,218 

10,763 
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XIX 

Age  Distribution,  Xew  York  City  Cases 


Unknown .  2 , 029 

27  .  67 

28  .  77 

54  .  14 

55  .  16 

2  .  97 

29 .  70 

56 .  15 

3  .  130 

4  .  137 

5  .  175 

39 .  69 

31  .  34 

32  .  78 

57  .  7 

58  .  14 

59  . 5 

6  .  230 

7  .  283 

8  .  379 

9  .  448 

10  .  535 

11  482 

33  .  49 

34  .  41 

35  .  71 

36  .  41 

37  .  44 

38  .  60 

60  .  19 

61  .  10 

62 . .  6 

63  . 8 

64  . _  9 

65  .  9 

12  .  664 

39 .  25 

66 .  4 

13  .  573 

14  .  624 

15  .  603 

40  .  65 

41  .  23 

42  .  44 

67  .  6 

68  .  5 

69  .  2 

16  .  429 

17  .  282 

18  .  249 

19  199 

43  .  32 

44  .  25 

45  .  50 

46  .  20 

70  .  8 

71  .  1 

72  .  3 

73  .  1 

20  .  163 

21  .  145 

47  .  16 

48  .  25 

74 .  4 

22  .  136 

23  .  Ill 

24  .  112 

25  .  114 

49  .  17 

50  .  45 

51  .  10 

52  .  14 

76 .  3 

84 .  1 

Total . 10,763 

26 .  72 

53 .  14 

Of  the  Xew  York  city  cases,  1,712  had  a  positive  diagnosis  as 
idiot,  imbecile,  or  moron.  The  percentages  are  as  follows: 


Idiots.  .  . 
Imbeciles 
Morons  . 

Total  . 


Number 

Per  cent 

386 

22. 

5 

836 

GO 

.9 

400 

b© 

GO 

.6 

1,712 

100. 

,0 

In  2,133  cases  a  diagnosis  of  some  kind  was  given,  in  addition 
to  or  exclusive  of  the  mental  age,  and  183  cases  had  more  than 
one  defect.  A  somewhat  condensed  table  of  the  diagnoses  is  given, 
as  it  may  be  of  interest  at  some  future  time  when  the  classifica¬ 
tion  of  mental  diseases  has  proceeded  further  than  it  has  to-day. 
Among  the  major  conditions  of  feeble-mindedness  the  only  one 
held  to  be  curable  to-day  is  cretinism,  and  this  only  if  taken  at  a 
very  early  age.  The  fact,  that  only  37  of  the  2,133  cases  are 
cretins,  shows  the  relative  hopelessness  of  the  expectation  of  cure. 
Restriction  in  the  birth  rate  of  the  feeble-minded  is  the  only 
method  of  “  cure  ”  practicable  to-day. 
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XX 

Table  of  Diagnoses  of  Mental  Defectives  Other  Than 
Epileptics,  New  York  City  Census 


Numbri 

counted 

Name  Number  twice 

Idiots .  260  4 

Microcephalic  idiots  . .  48  7 

Idiopathic  idiots  . .  17  0 

Mongolian  idiots  . .  61  1 

Mongolians  .  10  0 

Mongolian  imbeciles .  17  0 

Imbeciles .  687  3 

Low-grade  imbeciles .  71  0 

Microcephalic  imbeciles  .  . .  14  1 

Morons  .  468  3 

Idiopathic  morons .  22  0 

Cretins  .  37  7 

Moral  imbeciles . 238  43 

Hydrocephalus  . 99  25 

Little’s  disease  . 66  14 

Paralysis . 59  26 

Deaf  mutes . 26  16 

Chorea .  18  3 

Spinal  meningitis  . .  14  5 

Encephalitis  . 10  7 

Infantile  cerebral  palsy  or  paralysis . .  8  0 

Infantilism .  9  5 

Mental  retardation  . .  6  0 

Neurasthenia  . 6  2 

Congenital  syphilis . . .  5  1 

Hyperthyroidism  . .  4  1 

Anterior  poliomyelitis  .  4  1 

Myxedema . .  4  1 

Neuropathic  constitution .  4  0 

Psychasthenia .  3  2 

Multiple  sclerosis . 2  1 

Dementia  praecox . 2  0 
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Number 

counted 

Name  Number  twice 

Brain  atrophy .  2  0 

Cerebral  neoplasm .  2  0 

Nymphomania  .  2  2 

Pituitary  type .  2  0 

Dystrophy .  2  1 

Pott’s  disease .  1  1 

Hemi-hypoplasia .  1  0 

Psyscopathic .  1  0 

Psychosis .  1  0 

Traumatic  psychosis  with  deterioration .  1  0 

Hermaphrodite .  1  0 

Traumatic  mental  deficiency .  1  0 


Total  .  2,316  183 


Net  .  2,133 
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Westchester  County  Survey 

As  the  last  part  of  the  census  work  your  Commission  voted  to 
make  an  intensive  study  of  a  small  area,  to  see  how  the  results 
would  compare  with  the  general  survey  of  the  State,  which  was  not 
in  its  nature  a  complete  or  exhaustive  study.  The  plan  of  work 
adopted  by  the  Commission  was  followed  as  fully  as  the  time  per¬ 
mitted,  and  the  investigators,  after  six  months’  experience  in  the 
general  census  work,  were  assigned  each  to  one  rural  town  at  a 
time,  with  instructions  to  examine  the  school  children,  seek  in¬ 
formation  from  district  nurses,  overseers  of  poor,  physicians,  police 
officers,  and  local  institutions ;  in  short  to  find  every  case  of  mental 
deficiency  in  the  town.  Ample  funds  were  available  for  livery, 
and  every  mile  of  road  in  the  towns  was  covered.  The  investi¬ 
gators  were  not  restricted  for  time  in  any  given  town.  From 
December  7,  1914,  to  January  18,  1915,  eleven  towns  in  northern 
Westchester  county  were  surveyed.  In  the  rural  sections  the  work 
amounted  almost  to  a  house  to  house  canvass,  although  the  privacy 
of  homes  was  not  needlessly  invaded.  It  was  attempted  to  com¬ 
bine  thoroughness  with  respect  for  the  rights  of  others. 

In  fulfilment  of  the  Commission’s  plan  circular  letters  were 
sent  to  the  local  poor  law  officers  and  physicians  requesting  infor¬ 
mation.  Our  experience  is  that  this  method  is  worth  little  in 
census  work,  .for  while  some  of  the  physicians  assisted  the  investi¬ 
gators  materially  in  their  work,  only  ten  of  them  replied  to  the 
written  request  for  information. 

Valuable  assistance  was  rendered  by  the  District  Nursing  Asso¬ 
ciation,  to  which  body  thanks  are  due  for  this  co-operation.  Nearly 
all  the  worst  cases  in  the  county  are  known  to  the  district  nurses 
and  to  the  agents  of  the  superintendent  of  poor,  who  also  con¬ 
tributed  much  information. 

In  pursuance,  of  the  Commission’s  plan,  a  special  investigation 
of  a  typical  public  school  in  Yonkers  was  carried  on  by  Dr.  Mul- 
lan  of  the  Federal  Immigration  Service,  whose  report  is  sepa¬ 
rately  printed.  The  reports  of  the  investigators  on  the  eleven 
towns  surveyed  are  included  in  the  present  report,  for  they  furnish 
an  interpretation  of  the  figures  in  the  statistical  table. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  investigators,  Miss  Winifred  Noon, 
Supervising  Nurse  of  the  State  Department  of  Health,  assisted 
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ably  in  the  rural  census,  visited  all  the  hospitals  in  the  county 
and  interviewed  the  health  officers  and  nurses.  She  also  assisted 
in  visiting  the  Port  Chester  schools.  The  courtesy  of  the  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Health  in  loaning  Miss  Noon  is  greatly  appreciated. 

Description  of  Westchester  County 

Westchester  county  occupies  the  east  bank  of  the  Hudson  river 
north  of  New  York  city,  the  distance  from  its  southern  extremity 
at  Spuyten  Duyvil  creek  to  its  northern  point  on  the  Hudson, 
Anthony’s  Nose,  being  thirty-four  miles.  It  also  has  about  thirty- 
five  miles  of  coast  line  along  Long  Island  Sound.  The  northern 
boundary  passes  east  from  Anthony’s  Nose  to  Connecticut.  The 
eastern  boundary,  which  separates  New  York  State  from  Connecti¬ 
cut,  is  purely  arbitrary  and  follows  no  natural  physical  division 
of  the  land.  With  abundant  streams  and  lakes  the  county  is  well 
watered.  Its  watershed  extends  from  Mount  Pleasant,  just  north 
of  Tarry  town,  eastward  across  New  Castle,  Bedford,  Poundridge 
and  Salem.  All  the  other  mountain  ranges  extend  north  and 
south,  hence  the  north  and  south  roads  in  the  county  are  mainly 
level,  while  those  going  east  and  west  are  hilly.  The  height  of 
the  hills  varies  from  200  to  1,000  feet,  the  highest  point  in  the 
county  being  Anthony’s  Nose  at  the  northwestern  corner.  Many 
places  in  the  county  are  rocky,  but  there  is  considerable  good  farm 
land,  and  the  main  industry  has  always  been  farming.  The  chief 
exception  to  this  is  the  manufacturing  industry  which  goes  on  in 
Yonkers  due  to  the  water  power  in  the  Sawmill  or  Nepperhan 
river,  and  the  iron  foundries  and  brick  yards  further  up  the  Hud¬ 
son.  Before  railroads  were  built  some  produce  was  taken  to  New 
York  in  sloops,  but  the  majority  of  farmers  preferred  to  drive 
to  New  York  with  their  goods.  ITp  to  1850  New  York  city 
had  but  little  influence  on  Westchester  county,  except  as  an  out¬ 
let  for  its  goods,  for  the  means  of  getting  there  and  back  were  so 
poor  that  no  one  could  live  in  Westchester  county  and  do  daily 
business  in  New  \rork,  although  some  New  Yorkers  had  their 
summer  homes  in  the  county. 

Character  of  the  Settlers 

It  does  not  appear  that  Westchester  was  the  dumping  ground 
of  European  prisons  or  almshouses.  The  early  Dutch  settlers 
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along  the  Hudson  were  mostly  Walloons,  reputable  men,  but  poor 
in  worldly  goods  and  unresourceful.  The  English  colonists  who 
settled  the  eastern  part  of  the  county  were  intelligent,  religious 
people  who  were  driven  from  New  England  because  their  faith  did 
not  agree  with  Puritanism,  or  through  the  gradual  expansion  of  the 
Puritan  colony  westward.  Many  of  them  were  poor  men,  but  they 
were  honest  and  thrifty.  Jealousy  kept  the  Dutch  and  English 
apart,  and  another  sect  of  equal  integrity,  the  Quakers,  soon 
came  to  occupy  the  lands  left  vacant  between  them.  The  French 
who  settled  New  Rochelle  were  likewise  religious  people  who 
fled  from  France  after  the  Edict  of  Nantes  was  repealed.  They 
kept  much  to  themselves  and  were  refined,  courteous  and  thrifty. 
Slaves  were  common  in  the  colony  from  the  first,  but  were  presently 
set  free  and  given  two  places  in  which  to  live,  where  some  of  their 
survivors  can  still  be  seen.  The  Indians  were  driven  out  of  the 
county  fairly  early  and  seem  not  to  have  mixed  much  with  the 
white  settlers.  As  a  quiet  farming  community  the  whole  county 
grew  slowly  but  healthily  till  the  railroads  were  put  through  and 
then  a  sudden  change  occurred.  Previously  the  places  with 
natural  advantages  had  grown  no  faster  than  others.  The  towns 
near  New  York  were  relatively  no  more  populous  than  those  most 
removed  from  it.  But  with  the  introduction  of  the  railroads  and 
the  trolley  systems,  many  persons  began  to  live  in  Westchester 
county  and  to  travel  back  and  forth  to  New  York  daily  for  busi¬ 
ness.  This  led  to  the  great  increase  of  population  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  county,  and  to  the  establishment  of  new  communities 
like  Scarsdale  and  Larchmont  and  Mt.  Vernon,  the  latter  of  which 
is  now  a  flourishing  city.  The  New  York  city  water  system  with 
its  system  of  lakes  in  Westchester  county  has  done  away  with 
many  of  the  best  farms,  and  has  even  caused  to  be  changed  the 
location  of  villages,  so*  that  Katonah,  for  example,  in  the  town  of 
Bedford  is  entirely  new.  Thus  while  the  towns  near  New  York 
are  growing  fast  those  more  remote  are  losing  especially  in 
rural  population.  Immigrants  follow  the  railroads  and  the  in¬ 
dustries,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  an  unusually  low 
class  of  immigrants  has  migrated  from  New  York  city  to  West¬ 
chester  county.  On  the  contrary  it  seems  to  appeal  to  the  better 
class  of  immigrants  to  get  into  the  country  where  they  can  have  a 
little  garden  and  their  children  can  grow  up  under  natural  cir- 
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cumstances.  The  water  works  have  brought  to  the  county  a  good 
many  foreign  laborers  some  of  whom  linger  after  the  construc¬ 
tion  work  is  done.  On  the  other  hand  the  brick  industries  require 
in  summer  the  services  of  many  hands,  especially  negroes  and 
Italians,  many  of  whom  go  away  in  the  winter. 


Population 

In  consideration  of  these  various  influences  a  study  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  is  of  interest.  The  census  figures  for  certain  years  are  given 
below.  It  will  be  found  that  some  towns  have  been  gradually 
losing  ground  for  a  long  time,  while  others  show  a  feverish  growth. 
The  slowness  of  Yonkers  to  develop  into  an  important  community 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  fine  water  power  of  the  Xepperlian 
was  for  a  long  time  in  the  hands  of  persons  who  did  not  care  to 
sell  or  to  develop  it.  It  appears  that  without  this  water  power 
and  especially  without  the  railroad  Yonkers  would  have  been  no 
larger  or  more  important  than  the  most  rural  community.  Xow 
it  is  a  flourishing  and  vigorous  city. 
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TOWN 

1790 

1845 

1855 

1875 

1880 

1890 

1900 

1910 

Bedford . 

2,470 

2 , 725 

3,404 

3,744 

3,732 

3,291 

3,497 

5,629 

1 ,932 
740 

6,738 

1,369 

8,468 

4,715 

11,928 

8,294 

12,664 

8,737 

15,139 

15,442 

18,703 

3,040 

22,255 

6,422 

Eastehester* . 

Greenburgh . 

1,400 

3,205 

6 , 435 

10,928 

9,862 

11,613 

15,564 

23,193 

Harrison . 

1  ,004 

1  ,039 

1,271 

1,431 

1,494 

1,485 

2,048 

4,266 

Lewisboro . 

1,453 

1  ,541 

1,775 

1 , 550 

1,614 

1,417 

1,311 

1,127 

Mamaroneck . 

452 

780 

1,068 

1,425 

1 , 803 

2,385 

3,849 

5,602 

Mt.  Pleasant . 

1,924 

2,778 

3,677 

5,411 

5,450 

5,844 

8,698 

21,228 

2,401 

11,863 

30,919 

3,573 

New  Castle . 

1,495 

1,762 

2,242 

2,297 

2,110 

New  Rochelle . 

092 

1 ,977 

3,101 

4,678 

5,277 

9.057 

14,720 

28,867 

North  Castle . 

2,478 

2,010 

2,415 

1,818 

1,818 

1,475 

1,471 

1,522 

North  Salem . 

1,058 

1,228 

1 , 528 

1,583 

1,094 

1,730 

1.133 

1  ,258 

3,312' 

486 

5,758 

833 

S .  533 

8,769 

2,540 

10,058 

3,941 

10,895 

1,571 

12,828 

2,998 

Pelham* . 

199 

1,538 

Poundridge . 

1 ,062 

1,727 

1,439 

1 ,000 

1 ,044 

830 

S23 

725 

Rye . 

986 

2,180 

3. 468 

5,309 

0,577 

9,477 

12,861 

19,052 

Scarsdale . 

281 

341 

445 

529 

014 

633 

885 

1 , 300 

Somers . 

1,297 

1 ,2C3 
505 

1,761 

5,052 

1,155 

1,744 

3,464 

1,512 

1 , 600 
6.560 

1,638 

0,7S9 

3,108 

1  ,897 
10,029 
4.508 

1,338 

1,228 

White  Plains . 

2,757 

7 ,  S09 

15,045 

Yonkers . 

1,125 

2,517 

7,554 

17,232 

18,924 

32,033 

47,931 

79 ,  S03 

Yorktown . 

1,609 

2,278 

2,346 

2,050 

2,481 

2 , 378 

2,421 

3,020 

Total . 

24,003 

47,394 

80,678 

103,564 

109,036 

146,772 

184,257 

283,055 

*  Part  annexed  to  New  York  since  1890. 
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Reports  of  Special  Survey  of  Eleven  Towns  in  Westchester 

County 

Bedford 

The  town  of  Bedford,  an  interior  town  in  northern  Westchester 
county  is  on  the  Harlem  Division  of  the  New  York  Central  Rail¬ 
road  and  has  a  population  of  over  5,600.  It  is  a  growing  resi¬ 
dential  district  with  four  thickly  populated  centers.  The  out¬ 
lying  districts  have  been  bought  up  mainly  by  New  York  business 
and  professional  men  and  turned  into  fine  estates,  on  which  many 
of  the  town’s  people  are  employed.  The  old  residents  resented 
the  coming  of  the  wealthy  New  Yorkers,  for  by  buying  up  the 
best  farm  lands  in  the  country  they  have  created  a  scarcity  of  farm 
produce  and  now  rich  and  poor  alike  must  pay  city  prices  for  milk 
and  vegetables. 

In  Katonah  there  is  public  spirit  and  civic  pride  and  no  de¬ 
generacy  was  found  within  a  mile  of  it.  Although  Bedford  Hills 
and  Bedford  Village  are  less  artistically  laid  out  than  Katonah, 
which  is  all  new,  most  of  the  homes  in  them  are  comfortable. 
Mt.  Kisco,  part  of  which  lies  in  the  town  Bedford,  is  a  growing 
community  with  a  slow  but  steady  increase  in  vice.  It  has  one 
bad  spot  in  which  crime,  degeneracy  and  poverty  flourish,  and 
the  poor  are  forced  to  live  in  this  place  because  of  their  small 
incomes,  since  they  labor  on  the  railroad,  in  livery  stables  or  on 
construction  work.  In  dull  times, ;  when  work  is  scarce  their 
names  are  to  be  found  on  the  books  of  the  overseer  of  poor. 

The  school  advantages  in  the  town  are  good  and  the  school 
houses  are  accessible.  The  schools  were  visited  and  if  the  cases 
reported  by  the  teachers  were  not  obviously  feeble-minded  the 
Binet  tests  were  used.  Out  of  18  school  cases,  15  were  tested, 
of  whom  9  were  feeble-minded  and  6  doubtful  being  only  about 
two  years  retarded.  Of  52  cases  of  mental  deficiency  found  out¬ 
side  of  the  schools,  6  are  entirely  dependent  for  their  support  on 
other  persons,  two  are  delinquent,  that  is  they  have  been  the 
cause  of  considerable  trouble  and  are  likely  to  find  their  way  into 
reformatory  or  penal  institutions  and  8  are  cases  that  will  require 
custodial  care  within  a  short  time. 
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Summary 

Number  of  morons . 54 

Number  of  imbeciles .  10 

Number  of  idiots .  1 

Number  of  epileptics .  8 

Number  needing  constant  care .  8 

Number  of  school  defectives  (of  whom  15  were  tested) .  18 

Number  of  homes  visited .  64 


Total  mental  defectives . .  73 

Per  cent,  of  defectives .  1.3 


Cortlandt 

This  township  lies  in  the  extreme  northwestern  part  of  West¬ 
chester  county  and  covers  41.84  square  miles.  The  population  in 
1910  was  22,255.  The  town  is  extremely  mountainous  in  the 
southwestern  part,  fourteen  miles  of  it  forming  the  watershed  and 
reservoir  which  supplies  New  York  city  with  water.  The  eastern 
section  is  excellent  farming  land  and  here  in  early  times  could 
be  found  settlers  worth  from  $20,000  to  $50,000,  having  gained 
their  wealth  from  the  soil  alone.  Today  smaller  farms  are  seen, 
with  beautiful  country  homes  and  well  kept  lawns,  all  giving  an  air 
of  modern  luxury.  The  northern  part  of  the  town  is  extremely 
rocky,  the  houses  are  far  apart,  and  it  is  hard  here  to  gain  a 
subsistence. 

The  portion  of  the  town  along  the  Hudson  river  and  a  few  miles 
inland  presents  various  interests.  The  summer  homes  of  New 
Yorkers  on  the  highlands  cut  the  horizon  from  north  to  south, 
while  in  the  lowlands  near  the  river  are  found  factories,  clay  pits, 
brick  yards  and  iron  works. 

The  more  static,  native  population  is  found  in  the  eastern  and 
middle  sections  of  the  town,  while  in  the  western  portion  the 
factories  and  river  industries  have  for  laborers  a  more  shifting 
population,  including  more  recent  immigrants.  For  example  the 
brick  yards,  one  on  George’s  Island,  and  a  larger  one  at  Groton 
Point  which  employs  about  500  men,  employ  mostly  Italians  and 
negroes,  who  live  farther  south  during  the  winter  months. 
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The  township  is  divided  into  seventeen  school  districts,  the  two 
of  which  that  are  in  Peekskill  beino;  divided  hv  a  natural  boundary, 
George’s  brook.  The  fifteen  country  school  districts  register  about 
750  pupils.  The  Peekskill  grammar  schools  are  three  in  number. 

A  visit  was  made  to  each  of  the  fifteen  country  school  dis¬ 
tricts,  each  pupil  was  observed,  his  class  records  looked  over,  and 
his  reaction  to  school  work  noted.  In  the  Peekskill  schools  a  list 
was  secured  of  those  who  were  more  than  three  years  below  grade, 
these  were  interviewed  and  passed  on  by  the  investigator,  the  same 
as  was  done  in  the  other  schools.  Whenever  a  child  was  found 
who  bore  a  name  associated  in  the  investigator’s  mind  with  a 
defective  family,  the  home  was  visited  to  establish  the  family  con¬ 
nection,  if  any,  and  to  observe  the  child’s  immediate  relatives. 

In  the  town  of  Cortlandt  292  mentally  deficient  persons  were 
found,  33  of  whom  were  epileptics,  57  imbeciles  and  202  of  the 
moron  type.  The  physical  ages  of  the  inbeciles  ranged  from  7  to 
16  years,  and  they  were  school  children  who  had  failed  badly  in 
school  work,  having  remained  several  years  in  the  first  grade,  and 
they  bore  the  stigmata  of  mental  defectiveness  of  a  low  type. 

The  southern  and  eastern  districts  of  the  town,  Croton  Point, 
Croton  Village,  Croton  Dam,  Mt.  Airy,  Todd,  Van  Cortlandt  and 
Oregon,  have  each  their  local  defectives  who  are  not  related  by 
blood  or  marriage  to  each  other,  and  several  of  whom  bear  foreign 
names.  The  remaining  districts,  Peekskill,  Buchanan,  Montrose, 
Verplank,  Crugers,  Furnace  Woods  and  Pleasantside,  together 
with  George’s  Island,  have  a  motley  array  of  150  persons  of 
various  grades  of  moral  and  mental  defectiveness.  During  the  last 
two  years  the  names  of  eleven  defectives  appear  thirty-six  times  on 
the  police  records  for  intoxication,  vagrancy,  burglary  and  assault. 

In  relation  to  poor  relief  it  is  said  that  the  county  system  was 
changed  over  to  the  town  system  in  1896  because  the  wealthy  town¬ 
ship  of  Greenburgh  got  tired  of  paying  for  the  care  of  Cortlandt’s 
defectives. 

Of  seventeen  persons  who  have  been  committed  from  Cortlandt 
to  State  institutions,  and  discharged  since  1900,  three  are  now  in 
other  institutions,  eleven  have  died,  of  two  no  trace  was  found  and 
one  recently  married  and  lives  near  Lake  Mohegan.  She  is  past 
the  child-bearing  age.  Of  the  persons  from  Cortlandt  now  in  State 
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institutions  four  belong  to  families  that  intermarry  and  live  in  low 
degeneracy. 

The  investigator  lived  for  one  month  in  Peekskill,  traveled  to 
every  part  of  the  township,  visited  twenty  school  buildings  inter¬ 
viewed  seventy-five  school  teachers  and  observed  188  mentally  de¬ 
fective  children.  Visits  were  paid  to  ten  other  public  buildings 
and  twenty-five  homes.  The  number  of  people  seen  during  the 
survey  was  about  943,  including  normal  and  subnormal.  Of  the 
mental  defectives  as  many  as  fifty-seven  seem  to  require  permanent 
custodial  care  for  their  own  sakes  and  for  the  best  good  of  the 
community.  The  percentage  of  mental  defectiveness  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  population  is  1.31. 


Lewisboro 

Lewisboro  is  in  the  northeastern  part  of  Westchester  county  and 
has  a  population  of  1,127.  The  chief  occupations  are  dairying, 
farming  and  railroading. 

The  most  thickly  settled  hamlet  is  Golden’s  Bridge  with  a 
mixed,  fluctuating  population  on  account  of  change  of  employees 
in  the  railroad  gangs  and  on  the  dairy  farms.  In  the  Golden’s 
Bridge  school  are  thirty-seven  pupils,  the  majority  of  a  low  grade 
of  mentality  but  teachable.  In  this  hamlet  are  five  families  re¬ 
lated  by  blood  or  marriage  which  have  twelve  mentally  deficient 
members,  three  of  whom  are  epileptic.  (See  chart.)  There  are 
seven  other  schools  in  Lewisboro  with  a  total  of  135  pupils,  of 
whom  six  are  feeble-minded  and  two  epileptic. 

To  summarize,  there  are  in  this  town  five  epileptics  (one  of 
whom  is  also  an  imbecile)  and  twenty-nine  feeble-minded  per¬ 
sons.  Three  of  the  defective  families  are  dependent,  and  number 
eighteen  persons,  there  being  in  each  family  a  father  and  mother 
and  three,  four  and  five  children  respectively.  Four  mental  de¬ 
fectives  in  Lewisboro  are  delinquent,  and  sixteen  ought  to  have 
State  care.  Two  of  the  latter  who  are  first  cousins  took  out  a 
marriage  license  in  the  fall  of  1914,  but  were  unable  to  find  any¬ 
one  who  was  willing  to  perform  the  marriage  ceremony.  The 
woman  is  pregnant. 

Seventy-three  calls  were  made  and  more  than  450  persons  seen. 
The  total  number  of  mental  defectives  is  thirty-four  which  is  3.02 
per  cent,  of  the  population. 
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Mount  Pleasant 

The  town  of  Mount  Pleasant  shows  the  influence  of  New  York 
city  in  the  large  estates,  the  large  cemeteries  and  the  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  commuters.  With  the  active  social  agencies  in  Pleasant- 
ville,  one  of  the  larger  villages,  the  inferior  families  are  held  up 
to  a  certain  standard  of  living,  hence  there  are  few  defective 
families  and  the  cases  of  feeble-mindedness  are  scattered.  The 
only  manufacturing  centre  is  North  Tarrytown,  which  at  the 
present  time  is  facing  extreme  poverty  due  to  the  cutting  off  of 
two  customary  sources  of  employment.  The  Maxwell  automobile 
shops  which  employed  more  than  2,000  people  closed  last  summer 
and  the  Rockefeller  estates  which  give  permanent  employment  to 
hundreds  of  laborers  “  laid  off  ”  many  of  their  men  before  Christ¬ 
mas.  Those  who  could  afford  to  move  their  families  went  to  other 
manufacturing  towns  while  the  less  fortunate  ones  who  remained 
there  are  looking  forward  to  the  reopening  of  the  shops  under 
new  management  and  are  compelled  to  trust  to  occasional  work  by 
the  day  for  income.  The  result  has  been  that  families  formerly 
self-supporting  have  been  obliged  to  call  upon  the  public  officials 
for  help,  the  standards  of  living  have  been  noticeably  lowered  and 
the  children  come  to  school  so  under  nourished  and  poorly  clad 
that  it  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  mental  retardation  is  due 
to  a  fundamental  defect  or  to  removable  conditions. 

The  town  had  a  population  in  1910  of  11,803  which  is  probably 
less  at  present  since  little  manufacturing  is  now  in  progress. 
Throughout  the  township  the  only  large  group  of  foreign  born  is 
found  in  North  Tarrytown. 

A  case  which  should  have  been  handled  ten  years  ago  is  that  of 
an  imbecile  woman  about  thirty  years  old  who  is  expecting  her 
fifth  baby.  She  sits  by  the  table  all  day  long  and  fondles  her 
children  as  they  come  to  her  but  makes  no  attempt  to  care  for 
them.  Her  mother,  a  woman  of  inferior  intelligence,  manages  the 
home.  The  imbecile  is  legally  married  for  when  she  became 
pregnant  with  her  first  child  the  parents  forced  the  father  of  the 
child,  a  good-for-nothing  alcoholic  man,  to  marry  her.  This  child 
is  a  wild  little  imbecile,  who  swears,  is  unmanagable  and  at  10 
years  is  still  in  the  first  grade.  The  other  three  children  at  present 
give  no  evidence  of  mental  defectiveness. 
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As  in  the  other  towns  the  homes  and  schools  were  visited,  phy¬ 
sicians  and  social  agencies  consulted  and  whenever  convenient  the 
doubtful  cases  in  the  schools  were  tested.  As  a  result  of  the  survey 


there  were  found: 

Number  of  morons . .  58 

Number  of  imbeciles . ; .  6 

Number  of  idiots .  1 

Number  of  epileptics .  10 

Number  of  institutional  cases .  16 

Number  of  school  defectives  (of  whom  22  were  tested) .  31 

Number  of  homes  visited .  43 

Total  number  of  defectives .  75 

Per  cent,  defective  (of  1  per  cent.) .  .63 


New  Castle 

A  consideration  of  the  population  of  the  town  of  New  Castle 
calls  for  a  distinction  between  the  village  of  Alt.  Kisco  which 
lies  in  both  the  towns  of  New  Castle  and  Bedford  and  the  remain¬ 
ing  part  of  the  town.  The  town  is  sliced  diagonally  by  two  divi¬ 
sions  of  the  New  York  Central  railroad,  and  with  excellent  train 
service  is  easily  accessible  to  New  York  city.  As  a  result  the 
town,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  Chappaqua,  consists  largely  of 
pretty  homes,  some  of  them  luxurious,  with  a  small  foreign  popu¬ 
lation  and  only  minor  industries.  Throughout  the  township  there 
is  no  group  of  connected  degenerate  families,  and  were  it  not  for 
one  defective  family  the  number  of  mental  defectives  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  entire  population  would  be  small. 

This  community  took  matters  in  its  own  hands  in  regard  to  one 
family,  in  which  the  husband,  a  decided  alcoholic,  failed  to  sup¬ 
port  his  family  and  the  wife  was  feeble-minded.  After  the  third 
baby  horn  was  cared  for  at  the  expense  of  the  town  the  family 
was  broken  up.  Application  to  the  Rome  State  Custodial  Asylum 
was  made  for  the  mother,  but  pending  admission  she  was  sent 
to  a  private  institution  at  public  expense,  the  children  were  sent 
to  an  orphan  asylum  and  the  man  left  to  shift  for  himself.  Pos¬ 
sibility  of  more  children  of  that  undesirable  mating  is  cut  off 
for  the  present. 
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There  are  distinct  classes  of  population  in  Mt.  Kisco.  First, 
the  owners  of  large  estates,  known  locally  as  the  “  hilltop  people 
second,  the  native  local  aristocracy ;  third,  the  foreign  population, 
mostly  Italians,  one  group  of  which  has  good  homes  and  children 
who  take  their  places  with  the  brightest  in  the  schools,  while  the 
other  group  is  vicious  and  dangerous ;  and,  fourth,  a  substratum 
of  native  population  who  are  now  mixing  with  the  undesirable 
group  of  Italians.  It  is  with  this  substratum  that  the  investiga¬ 
tion  was  largely  concerned.  There  was  the  constant  difficulty  of 
making  a  distinction  between  the  inferior  anti-social  alcoholic  peo¬ 
ple  and  the  persons  of  actual  mental  defect.  Such  being  the  case, 
no  persons  were  counted  as  mentally  defective  where  the  opinion 
of  the  investigator  was  not  confirmed  by  physicians  or  school  au¬ 
thorities.  Doubtful  cases  were  not  included  in  the  count. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  other  towns,  all  of  the  schools  were  visited, 
the  records  consulted  and  the  children  observed.  Physicians,  dis¬ 
trict  nurses  and  prominent  and  reliable  persons  were  interviewed. 
Thirty-three  of  the  doubtful  and  backward  children  were  given 
the  Pinet  tests.  Of  these  fifteen  were  feeble-minded.  Sixty-one 
families  were  called  upon.  From  the  population  of  3,573  (1910), 
46  persons  are  found  to  be  mentally  defective;  five  of  these  are 
epileptic,  and  of  these  one  is  a  subject  for  custodial  care.  Of  the 
feeble-minded,  five,  in  the  opinion  of  the  investigator,  should  have 
permanent  care,  while  in  other  cases  no  doubt  such  care  would  be 
for  the  best  interests  of  the  community.  No  idiots  were  found. 
The  per  cent,  of  defectiveness  is  1.29. 

North  Castle 

The  town  of  North  Castle  is  south  of  the  central  portion  of 
Westchester  county,  touching  the  Harlem  railroad  on  the  west  and 
bordering  upon  Connecticut  at  the  south.  It  comprises  the  section 
to  be  occupied  by  the  Kensico  dam  and  an  oblong  of  rough  and  for 
the  most  part  rocky  country  to  the  northeast.  The  most  densely 
populated  portion  is  at  Valhalla,  where  there  is  a  temporary  camp 
of  laborers,  and  in  the  region  of  Armonk  and  North  Castle.  What 
was  formerly  Kensico  Village  and  that  region  to  be  occupied  by 
the  new  dam  has  been  entirely  cleared  of  habitations.  As  in  other 
towns  similarly  located,  the  population  has  been  steadily  decreas¬ 
ing  for  a  number  of  years.  There  has  been  a  notable  decline  in 
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the  number  of  industries.  A  shoe  business  which  was  flourishing 
at  Armonk  some  twenty-five  years  ago  has  entirely  disappeared 
on  account  of  lack  of  facilities  of  transportation.  Stretches  of 
country  covering  many  miles  have  been  confiscated  for  the  use  of 
the  Kensico  dam  and  dozens  of  small  farms  have  been  absorbed 
into  the  estates  of  the  wealthy.  The  only  active  industries  are 
those  in  connection  with  the  building  of  the  reservoir  and  farming, 
which  is  of  two  varieties,  that  on  the  large  estates,  which  is  largely 
for  interest  and  pleasure,  and  that  on  the  small  homesteads.  The 
number  of  natives  employed  on  the  estates  as  farmers,  gardeners 
and  maids  is  steadily  increasing. 

Within  the  town  are  ten  schools  including  the  camp  school  at 
Valhalla  and  the  free  kindergarten  at  Armonk.  Of  the  420  school 
children,  thirteen  were  found  to  be  feeble-minded.  Of  these  it 
was  possible  to  test  only  nine  owing  to  the  interruption  of  the 
Christmas  vacation. 

From  the  social  point  of  view  there  are  two  “  black  spots  ” 
within  the  town.  One  is  the  rocky,  inaccessible  section  known  as 
“Nigger  Hill”  back  of  Valhalla  and  the  other  a  naturally  un¬ 
desirable  section  west  of  Armonk  known  as  “  Whippoorwill.”  Both 
of  these  regions  are  undesirable  places  of  residence  for  industrious 
and  sociable  individuals  and  are  left  to  the  less  capable  and  less 
discriminating  portion  of  the  population. 

In  the  town  were  found  fourteen  adult  defectives,  six  of  whom 
have  at  some  time  received  poor  relief  and  one  of  whom  has  been 
an  inmate  of  an  institution.  Only  two  could  be  classed  as  actively 
delinquent,  being  an  imbecile  mother  and  daughter,  both  of  whom 
are  sexually  immoral.  The  daughter,  twenty  years  of  age,  is  about 
to  give  birth  to  her  second  illegitimate  child. 

Summarizing  the  results  of  the  investigation  in  the  town  of 
1,522  population,  there  are: 

Epileptics  —  5,  of  whom  3  need  custodial  care. 

Feeble-minded  —  22,  of  whom  3  need  custodial  care. 

Total  mental  defectives  —  27,  or  1.77  per  cent,  of  the  population. 

North  Salem 

The  town  of  North  Salem  occupies  the  most  northeastern  section 
of  Westchester  county  south  of  Putnam  county  and  bordering  upon 
the  state  of  Connecticut.  For  the  most  part  it  consists  of  rough 
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rolling  country  which  is  more  adapted  to  dairying  than  to  agricul¬ 
ture.  The  population  is  most  dense  in  the  western  part  of  the 
town  along  the  Harlem  division  of  the  New  York  Central  rail¬ 
road,  and  through  the  central  part  at  Salem  Center  and  North 
Salem. 

Native  Americans  who  have  lived  in  the  section  for  many  years 
constitute  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  population.  xkccording 
to  the  United  States  census  the  number  of  inhabitants  has  been 
steadily  decreasing  for  the  past  fifty  years.  Although  this  is  due 
to  some  extent  undoubtedly  to  the  large  number  of  farms  which 
have  been  confiscated  in  the  construction  of  the  Titicus  reservoir, 
it  is  probably  affected  to  a  greater  extent  bv  the  steady  migration 
to  the  near-bv  towns  and  to  New  York  city.  The  chief  occupa¬ 
tion  within  the  town  is  dairy  farming  on  a  small  scale.  The  only 
manufacturing  is  at  Croton  Falls  where  about  forty  men  find 
employment  in  a  machine  shop.  In  the  southern  part  of  the  town 
in  a  rocky  district  unadapted  to  agriculture  or  business  of  any 
kind  is  a  colony  of  moonshiners  who  eke  out  an  existence  by  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  whiskey. 

Within  the  town  of  North  Salem  are  six  public  schools  and  one 
parochial  school  having  a  total  of  21 0  pupils.  All  of  these  children 
were  seen;  the  more  backward  ones  were  discussed  with  the 
teachers  and  observed  individually.  Sixteen  children  were  exam¬ 
ined  with  the  Binet  test.  As  a  clue  to  the  location  of  defectives 
the  school  is  a  good  starting  point  and  the  teachers  are  an  excellent 
source  of  information.  An  account  of  a  dull  or  defective  child 
has  frequently  led  to  the  description  of  an  older  brother  or  sister 
who  never  went  further  than  the  third  reader  or  parents  whose 
shiftlessness  is  the  scandal  of  the  neighborhood. 

It  is  of  striking  interest  that  although  a  number  of  the  twenty- 
five  defectives  within  the  town  have  had  temporary  assistance  in 
cases  of  emergency,  none  is  at  present  dependent.  The  majority 
belong  to  families  that  are  capable  of  doing  some  simple  form  of 
work  and  work  is  given  instead  of  charity.  The  family  is  so 
thoroughly  understood  that  benevolence  is  not  forced  upon  it  as 
would  be  likely  to  occur  were  they  living  in  the  city. 

A  typical  case  is  that  of  a  young  moron  woman  married  to  her 
cousin  who  is  likewise  a  moron.  Two  of  their  five  children  have 
died  of  neglect.  The  man  refuses  work  except  when  pressed  by 
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immediate  necessity  and  devotes  his  time  to  hunting  and  trapping. 
Needless  to  say  the  home  is  comfortless  and  filthy,  but  the  family 
has  not  been  given  help  and  the  only  interference  on  the  part  of 
the  community  was  when  a  coroner’s  inquest  was  held  at  the  death 
of  one  of  the  children.  This  family  is  a  branch  of  a  larger  one 
whose  name  is  associated  with  frequent  moving,  petty  thieving 
and  general  shiftlessness. 

Within  the  town  at  present  are  no  defectives  who  are  delin¬ 
quent  and  none  in  immediate  need  of  state  care.  All  are  socially 
undesirable  however  and  a  potential  danger  to  the  community. 

As  a.  means  to  thoroughness  every  teacher  and  physician  within 
the  town  was  interviewed,  every  mile  of  road  was  traversed  and 
every  suspicious  dwelling  visited  or  a  careful  account  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  obtained.  The  results  are  summarized  as  follows : 

Population  of  town  (1910),  1,258. 

Number  of  epileptics  — *  4,  of  whom  2  need  custodial  care. 

Number  of  feeble-minded  —  21,  of  whom  7  need  custodial  care. 

Total  of  mental  defectives- — 25 

Per  cent,  of  mental  defectiveness — 1.99 

Ossining 

The  town  of  Ossining  is  located  in  the  middle  of  the  ’western 
portion  of  Westchester  county  on  the  Hudson  river.  The  greater 
portion  of  the  population  is  in  the  village  of  Ossining  with  smaller 
settlements  at  Crotonville  and  Briarcliff  Manor.  The  country  is 
rolling  and  in  many  places  rough  so  that  on  the  whole  it  is  not 
suited  to  agriculture.  Much  of  the  land  is  occupied  by  large 
estates  and  private  schools.  Most  of  the  industries  are  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  estates  and  the  schools.  A  notable  number  of 
persons  are  retired  or  carry  on  business  in  New  York  city.  A 
limestone  and  a  lime  industry  furnish  employment  to  some  forty 
men  south  of  Ossining  in  that  part  of  the  village  known  as  Sparta. 

There  are  three  public  schools  and  a  parochial  school  with  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  over  1,900  pupils  within  this  town.  From  these  thirty- 
eight  average  pupils  were  tested  with  the  Binet  tests  and  twenty- 
three  have  been  classed  as  defective.  A  number  were  found  who 
are  so  defective  that  they  were  excluded  from  school.  A  family 
of  seven  children,  four  of  whom  are  so  defective  that  they  are 
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clearly  institutional  cases  is  perhaps  the  worst  example  in  the 
community. 

The  results  of  the  investigation  in  the  town  may  be  summarized 
as  follows: 

Population —  12,820. 

Epileptics — 18,  of  whom  6  need  custodial  care. 

Feeble-minded  —  93,  of  whom  25  need  custodial  care. 

Total  mental  defectives — 111,  or  .80  of  1  per  cent  of  the 
population. 

Poundridge 

The  town  of  Poundridge  in  the  northeastern  part  of  Westchester 
county  had  in  1852  a  population  of  1,400  which  has  steadily  de¬ 
creased  until  in  1910  the  population  was  only  725.  A  school 
teacher  who  has  taught  in  the  neighborhood  for  over  forty  years 
assigned  as  a  reason  for  the  decrease  that  large  tracts  of  land  have 
been  bought  up  by  wealthy  speculators  and  held  for  speculation 
or  park  purposes,  and  quoted  from  Oliver  Goldsmith: 

“  Ill  fares  the  land  to  hastening  ills  a  prey, 

Where  wealth  accumulates  and  men  decay.” 

Poundridge  is  hilly  and  mountainous  and  is  said  to  have  been 
so-called  because  the  Indians  formerly  went  down  to  the  coast, 
stole  the  cattle  of  the  settlers  and  brought  them  up  on  the  hills 
and  kept  them  “  in  pound.”  The  only  occupations  are  farming, 
dairying  and  some  lumbering. 

There  are  six  district  schools  with  a  total  of  seventy-seven  en¬ 
rolled  pupils.  Only  one  of  these  pupils  is  mentally  defective,  a 
nine-year  old  girl. 

The  total  number  of  mental  defectives  in  the  town  is  eleven. 
A  defective  man  who  lives  with  his  father,  a  seventy-five  year 
old  pensioner,  would  be  dependent  on  charity  but  for  the  pension. 
The  worst  family  in  the  town,  consisting  of  a  father,  who  has  a 
feeble-minded  brother,  mother  and  thirteen  children,  all  feeble¬ 
minded,  very  recently  moved  over  the  State  line  into  Connecticut 
to  escape  further  investigation  by  the  Humane  Society  officer. 
They  will  doubtless  return  as  soon  as  they  think  it  safe  to  do  so. 
One  son  in  this  family  has  a  feeble-minded  wife,  and  a  sixteen- 
year  old  daughter  has  three  illegitimate  children.  This  is  the 
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most  notorious  family  in  Poundridge,  and  with  them  away  tem¬ 
porarily  there  is  not  left  in  the  town  any  defective  family  which 
is  really  a  menace. 

Six  schools  were  visited,  fifty-seven  calls  made  and  over  298 
persons  seen.  Eleven  persons,  or  1.52  per  cent,  of  the  population, 
are  mental  defectives,  but  only  one  fails  of  self-support  at  present. 

Somers 

Situated  between  the  towns  of  Yorktown  and  North  Salem  is 
the  town  of  Somers.  Although  its  area  is  about  the  same  as  that 
of  the  towns  east  and  west  of  it,  its  population  is  only  a  little  over 
1,200  and  has  decreased  since  the  year  1846  when  it  was  over 
1,700.  The  young  folks  of  the  more  prosperous  families  seek 
employment  elsewhere  for  the  only  occupation  in  the  town  is 
farming.  The  country  is  comparatively  low  and  in  parts  quite 
rocky.  There  are  four  small  settlements  of  100  or  less  persons 
each,  namely,  Somers,  Lincolndale,  Granite  Springs  and  Baldwin 
Place,  with  the  remaining  population  scattered  along  the  country 
roads  from  1^  to  2]A  or  more  miles  from  the  railroad  and  post 
office.  There  appear  to  be  no  social  activities  or  halls  where  the 
people  come  together  and  no  effort  is  made  by  the  residents  to 
make  the  town  attractive  to  its  young  people  or  to  invite  strangers 
to  settle  there.  One  of  the  residents  relates  that  the  people  have 
always  been  slow  to  accept  improvements  and  new  ideas  and  ob¬ 
jected  to  the  railroad  and  the  installation  of  telephones  and  elec¬ 
tric  lights,  although  they  enjoy  the  use  of  them  now  that  they  are 
available. 

The  residents  fall  into  two  classes  (1)  the  prosperous  farmers 
who  own  large  tracts  of  land  and  (2)  their  employees.  The 
latter  are  for  the  most  part  a  respectable  class,  and  in  only  three 
or  four  instances  was  degeneracy  found.  The  town  has  no  prac¬ 
tising  physician  or  resident  nurse,  but  there  is  a  committee  for 
the  sick  poor  and  a  band  of  King’s  Daughters  who  look  after  the 
poor,  so  that  the  overseer  of  the  poor  has  given  no  outdoor  relief  in 
more  than  two  years. 

More  than  half  the  pupils  in  District  School  No.  1  are  residents 
of  North  Salem  and  are  not  included  in  this  report.  Of  the  six 
schools  in  Somers  none  has  more  than  30  pupils,  and  one  has  only 
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nine.  All  the  schools  were  visited,  the  work  was  observed,  and  so 
far  as  possible  the  unpromising  and  backward  pupils  were  tested 
by  the  Binet  Measuring  Scale.  Of  the  number  tested,  live  were 
found  to  be  mentally  defective,  two  were  doubtful  cases  and  one 
was  found  to  possess  normal  mentality,  but  lacked  proper  guardian¬ 
ship.  Three  and  eight-tenths  per  cent,  of  the  school  population 
was  found  to  be  mentally  defective. 

Of  nineteen  defective  cases  discovered  outside  of  the  schools, 
twelve  were  representative  of  two  families  and  their  near  relatives. 
One  is  a  delinquent  woman,  now  in  the  Bedford  Reformatory, 
and  of  so  low  a  mentality  that  she  ought  to  be  committed  to  a 
custodial  institution.  Five  others  are  likely  to  require  custody 
within  the  next  five  or  ten  years. 

As  a  result  of  the  work,  1.98  per  cent  of  the  entire  population 
was  found  to  be  actually  feeble-minded.  One  epileptic  was  found. 


Summary 

Number  of  epileptics . 1 

Number  of  morons .  16 

Number  of  imbeciles .  6 

Number  needing  custody . 6 


Total  . . .  23 


Yorhtown 

The  town  of  Yorktown  is  a  rectangular  area  entirely  divided  at 
the  lower  end  by  Croton  Lake.  It  is  reached  only  by  the  Putnam 
Division  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  which  runs  through 
the  southeastern  part.  While  there  are  a  few  commuters  and  large 
estates,  the  town  north  of  the  lake  has  an  almost  solid  native  popu¬ 
lation.  The  landowners  are  the  prosperous  farmer  class  who  sup¬ 
port  a  flourishing  grange  and  a  Whittier  circle  and  have  large  com¬ 
fortable  homes.  The  population  from  1846  to  1880  ran  along  at 
about  2,400,  while  in  1910  it  had  increased  to  3,020.  It  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  census  of  1910  was  abnormal,  due  to  the  construc¬ 
tion  work  on  the  Croton  Lake  system  and  that  the  next  census  will 
show  a  marked  decrease,  due  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  laborers,  and 
also  to  the  fact  that  the  State  has  taken  a  large  tract  of  land  for 
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the  Mohansic  State  Hospital  and  the  Yorktown  Heights  Training 
School.  A  withdrawal  of  some  of  the  trains  has  resulted  in  a  fur¬ 
ther  discouragement  of  commutation  and  has  tended  to  keep  the 
population  native.  Below  Croton  Lake  the  farms  are  being  taken 
for  summer  homes  and  many  of  them  are  in  the  hands  of  real  estate 
agents. 

With  the  exception  of  two  large  connected  families  which  have 
intermarried  and  settled  in  the  vicinity  of  Yorktown  and  Croton 
Lake,  isolated  cases  of  mental  deficiency  occur.  These  two  fami¬ 
lies  which  came  originally  from  Somers  township  and  have  numer¬ 
ous  connections  in  Golden’s  Bridge,  are  chronically  poor,  drink  a 
good  deal,  steal  as  much  as  they  dare  to  and  are  immoral.  The 
family  name  stamps  them  as  inferior  people.  Occasional  cases  of 
definite  feeble-mindedness  occur. 

In  addition  to  visits  to  the  families  themselves  the  sources  of 
information  were  the  public  officials,  the  schools  and  several  reli¬ 
able  old  residents.  All  of  the  schools  were  visited  and  the  records 
inspected.  Seventy-five  family  calls  were  made  and  the  remaining 
families  were  absolutely  vouched  for  by  intelligent  and  reliable 
persons.  The  cases  of  mental  defectiveness  found  were  31.  Of 
these  six  are  epileptic.  Two  of  the  epileptics  are  self-supporting; 
the  other  four  incapable  of  self-support  are  cared  for  by  their  fami¬ 
lies.  Of  the  feeble-minded  one  became  an  institutional  case  while 
the  census  was  in  progress.  Three  are  entirely  incapable  of  self- 
support.  Two  girls  reaching  adolescence  should  have  institutional 
care  for  their  own  protection.  The  remaining  19  are  managing  to 
get  along  in  some  way.  The  per  cent,  of  mentally  defective  to  the 
population  as  given  in  1910  is  1.03.  Of  the  epileptics  one  is  an 
imbecile.  Three  of  the  feeble-minded  are  imbeciles  and  22  are 
morons. 


The  Moron  Family 

The  following  family  history  is  one  that  was  incidentally  built 
up  during  the  survey  of  Westchester  county.  It  is  presented  here, 
not  as  a  finished  piece  of  pedigree  work  but  merely  to  show  the 
connection  and  relationship  between  a  number  of  the  mentally  de¬ 
fective  persons  found.  It  will  be  noted  that  a  large  number  of  the 
symbols  are  left  blank.  This  is  due  to  the  constant  difficulty  of 
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definitely  deciding  the  status  of  an  individual  outside  of  an  insti¬ 
tution  on  account  of  lack  of  standards  for  determination  of  such 
cases  and  lack  of  information  about  the  individual.  The  whole 
family  are  people  of  low  standards  and  inferior  intelligence  and 
to  term  them  normal  would  be  as  much  of  an  inaccuracy  as  to  term 
them  feeble-minded.  It  is  said  of  the  Moron  family  (this  is 
an  assumed  name)  that  all  of  the  men  lie,  steal  as  much  as  they 
dare  to  without  getting  into  trouble,  and  drink  if  they  get  a  chance. 
The  homes  are  uniformly  poor,  but  are  clean  and  orderly,  or  dirty, 
depending  upon  the  tastes  and  mentality  of  the  wives.  The  favo¬ 
rite  occupation  of  the  men  appears  to  be  working  in  livery  stables, 
although  some  work  as  laborers  on  farms.  As  far  as  known  none 
of  them  conducts  any  business  independently  or  owns  his  own 
home.  Many  of  the  women  take  in  washing  or  go  out  cleaning  to 
supplement  the  family  income.  One  of  the  women  drives  about 
the  country  collecting  calves  for  the  butcher ! 

Couple  I  1,  2,  about  whom  nothing  further  than  the  names  is 
known,  had  eight  children.  The  husband  of  Eliza  II  2,  was  killed, 
after  which  she  had  six  or  seven  other  men  and  in  the  local  vernac¬ 
ular  is  “  no  good.”  She  is  still  living.  II  3,  Russell  Moron, 
is  a  good,  faithful,  hardworking  man  who  has  worked  on  the  same 
farm  for  the  last  twenty  years.  While  not  very  intelligent  he  is 
respected  in  the  community  and  his  home  is  the  shelter  for  his  un¬ 
successful  children  and  grandchildren.  His  wife,  however,  II  4, 
presides  over  one  of  the  typically  feeble-minded  homes,  dirty  and 
disorderly.  She  has  a  large  goitre ;  is  ignorant  and  satisfied  with 
her  wretched  surroundings.  Ill  2,  child  of  II  3  and  4,  married 
and  lives  in  Connecticut.  The  husband  is  worthless  and  does  not 
support  her.  One  of  the  children,  an  18-year  old  girl,  who  is 
bright  in  appearance  and  neater  than  her  surroundings,  lives  with 
Russell.  Ill  4  married,  lives  in  Connecticut  and  has  six  children. 
Ill  6  Lydia,  fat,  untidy  and  obviously  feeble-minded,  lives  at  home 
with  Russell,  as  her  worthless  husband  does  not  support  her.  Her 
three  children  are  all  very  young.  TIT  7,  no  information.  ITT  8, 
Jessie,  aged  14,  an  overgrown  open-mouthed  simpleton,  cannot  do 
third  grade  work  in  school.  By  the  Binet  tests  she  grades  8  years 
mentally.  She  had  spinal  meningitis  when  a  child.  Ill  9,  age  8, 
does  second  grade  school  work  and  is  fairly  bright. 
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11  5  and  6,  Jesse,  married  and  lias  a  family  of  at  least  five 
grown  children.  The  family  is  dull  but  not  feeble-minded  and 
makes  no  trouble. 

II  7,  8,  nothing  significant  about  the  family.  II  9,  George, 
died  unmarried. 

II  10,  11,  Alexander  and  wife  have  both  been  dead  about  10 
years,  leaving  a  family  of  eight  children.  Alexander  died  of 
“ walking  typhoid”  and  his  wife  of  erysipelas.  Ill  14,  Lillie, 
married  and  has  been  in  Ohio  for  the  last  three  years.  The  next, 
Henry,  died  of  tuberculosis.  Ill  6,  Julius,  known  as  “  Tic,”  has 
lived  with  several  women  and  works  around  on  farms.  His  intel¬ 
ligence  is  below  par  and  he  is,  in  general,  worthless.  Ill  18,  is  in 
the  navy,  III  19,  Julia,  is  in  Ohio  with  her  sister.  Ill  20, 
Homer,  is  described  by  his  relatives  as  a  cripple.  They  think  he 
is  now  in  some  home,  but  do  not  know  where,  and  he  has  not  been 
located.  For  a  time  he  lived  with  his  uncle  Russell,  II  3.  The 
twins,  III  21  and  22,  were  sent  to  the  Westchester  Temporary 
Home  upon  the  death  of  their  parents.  They  were  refused  there 
because  Raymond  could  not  walk  or  talk,  so  were  sent  to  the  county 
almshouse.  They  were  later  received  at  the  Albany  Orphan  Asy¬ 
lum  where  Raymond  died.  From  there  Harold  was  sent  to  the 
Rome  State  Custodial  Asylum  where  he  is  classed  as  one  of  the 
brighter  boys  but  also  one  of  the  meaner  ones.  He  has  had  insti¬ 
tutional  care  from  babyhood. 

II  12,  Charles,  married  Emmeline,  whose  sister  married  his 
brother,  and  whose  relatives  make  up  the  rest  of  the  family  his¬ 
tory.  Charles  is  dead,  but  his  wife,  a  large  coarse  woman  of  60, 
who  outlined  much  of  the  family  history,  lives  in  a  very  tiny  cot¬ 
tage  and  takes  in  washing.  She  does  not  know  where  her  young¬ 
est  son  is,  and  apparently  does  not  care.  Iler  four  youngest  chil¬ 
dren  were  at  one  time  all  sent  to  the  Westchester  Temporary 
Home.  She  had  at  least  eight  children. 

III  23,  married.  Ill  25,  died  at  14  years  of  tuberculosis. 
Ill  27,  Anna,  has  had  a  varied  career.  She  left  her  first  husband, 
by  whom  she  had  no  children  as  far  as  known,  and  went  to  live 
with  Hutchens,  by  whom  she  had  six  children  who  are  therefore 
illegitimate.  She  then  ran  away  with  a  man  who  was  working  on 
the  next,  farm,  taking  two  of  the  children  with  her  and  at  present 
is  living  in  Hew  Jersey.  She  has  one  child  by  him.  Hutchens, 
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who  also  had  a  previous  wife,  has  married  again  since  his  deser¬ 
tion  (the  framed  wedding  certificate  is  hanging  on  the  parlor  wall) 
but  it  is  doubtful  if  this  third  venture  is  bringing  the  happiness 
desired,  for  Nancy  takes  his  whiskey  bottle  away  from  him  and 
drinks  its  contents  herself.  Thus  inspired  she  is  so  courageous 
that  poor  Hutchens  has  to  retire  to  the  top  of  the  barn  or  the  neigh¬ 
bor’s  chicken  house  until  the  spell  wears  off.  He  is  a  weak  man 
who  drinks  some  and  is  unable  to  cope  with  his  more  vigorous  wife. 
The  house  is  a  hanging-out  place  for  ruffians.  The  children  of 
Anna  Moron  by  Hutchens  are  IV  7,  who  is  married  and  prob¬ 
ably  with  her  mother,  IV  8,  Albert,  age  19,  working  on  a  farm; 
hardly  learned  to  read  at  school,  got  as  far  as  the  third  grade,  is 
given  to  petty  thieving;  IV  9,  Sturgis,  age  16,  a  low  grade  imbe¬ 
cile  who  could  never  be  sent  to  school,  is  now  in  the  Rome  State 
Custodial  Asylum.  (To  indicate  the  moral  tone  of  the  family,  it 
may  be  said  that  some  of  the  relatives  believe  that  Sturgis  is  so 
idiotic  because  he  is  the  child  of  Anna  by  her  own  father).  IV  10, 
Theodore,  age  13  years,  mental  age  8  years,  is  a  colorless  feeble¬ 
minded  boy  of  the  moron  type.  Of  the  two  other  children,  IV  11, 
is  with  the  mother  and  IV  12  died  in  infancy.  The  daughter  of 
Hutchens  by  a  previous  wife,  IV  14,  is  tubercular  and  immoral. 
A  son,  IV  15,  married  the  daughter  of  Nancy  by  her  first  husband. 
This  couple  live  in  a  poor  house  but  are  respectable  people.  Their 
twin  sons  are  bright.  Ill  33  left  her  husband,  going  off  with  an¬ 
other  man.  She  came  back  pregnant  but  her  husband  “  claimed 
the  child  ”  so  it  was  all  right.  Ill  35,  36,  37  and  38  were  all  sent 
to  the  Westchester  Temporary  Home  when  children.  Ill  35, 
Phil,  is  now  living  with  his  mother.  He  is  a  large  overbearing 
lazy  fellow  who  complains  that  there  is  no  work  to  be  had  since 
the  city  folks  have  bought  the  farms.  Ill  36  works  around  on 
farms.  Ill  37  “  winters  ”  at  the  almshouse  and  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  stays  around  with  his  relatives.  He  is  “  a  poor  fool.”  Ill 
38  is  at  present  in  the  Rome  State  Custodial  Asylum.  He  has  also 
been  in  the  Syracuse  State  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded  Chil¬ 
dren.  Emmeline,  his  mother,  does  not  know  where  he  is. 

II  15,  Betsy,  sister  to  Emmeline,  is  living,  but  her  husband, 
II  14,  is  dead.  Although  her  house  is  untidy  and  her  washing 
not  clean,  she  cannot  be  considered  feeble-minded.  Of  her  chil¬ 
dren,  Bill,  TIT  39.  stutters  and  has  a  decided  speech  defect.  He 
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is  not  very  intelligent  but  is  respectable.  II is  wife  Lucinda,  who 
had  fits  when  young  and  a  large  tumor  at  present,  is  a  clean  neat 
housekeeper  and  is  said  to  be  the  best  cook  in  the  vicinity.  Lu¬ 
cinda,  by  a  previous  marriage,  had  three  nice  girls  who  died  in 
their  teens  of  tuberculosis,  and  she  has  had  one  or  two  other  hus¬ 
bands.  Lucinda  is  the  sister  of  Nancy,  ITT  30  and  of  TTT  32; 
a  brother  (not  shown  on  the  chart)  is  alcoholic  and  has 
served  time  in  Elmira  Reformatory  and  the  county  jail.  The 
oldest  sister  was  a  pronounced  epileptic  and  died  in  the  Pough¬ 
keepsie  State  Hospital.  (These  last  mentioned  are  not  shown  on 
the  chart.)  TTT  43  married  a  barber  and  is  “all  right.”  Her 
children  (not  shown  on  chart)  are  also  ordinary.  Ill  45  is  a  slov¬ 
enly  simple  woman  with  a  decided  speech  defect.  Iler  husband 
knew  little  except  to  save  money,  hence  at  his  death  she  owned  a 
little  house  where  she  and  her  relatives  live.  Her  son,  IV  22,  is 
decidedly  defective  but  has  some  talent  for  drawing.  When  seen 
in  school  he  was  dirty  and  ragged.  At  12  years  he  has  a  mental 
age  of  8  years  and  is  in  the  third  grade.  He  stammers  badly. 
IV  23  died  in  infancy  and  IV  24  is  too  young  for  diagnosis. 

I  5,  a  man  of  87,  and  a  senile  dement  is  confined  to  his  bed. 

II  16,  son  of  l  5  and  6,  defective  in  speech,  drinks  some,  is  fairly 
respectable  and  married  a  normal  and  respected  woman.  She  goes 
out  as  a  domestic  nurse.  Her  daughter  III  48  is  a  wholesome 
normal  woman  who  unfortunately  married  a  cousin  once  removed 
(III  47  appearing  also  as  II  48  in  the  chart).  Her  son,  IV  25, 
age  7,  has  been  epileptic  since  six  months  of  age.  He  has  never 
talked.  The  care  of  him  was  wearing  out  his  mother,  hence  he  was 
sent  to  Craig  Colony.  Her  other  baby  died  at  twenty  months  of 
marasmus.  She  is  now  caring  for  her  brother’s  child  who  would 
otherwise  be  neglected.  Ill  49  is  “  a  pretty  decent  sort  of  fellow.” 

III  50  is  a  “  good  for  nothing  little  bum  ”  too  mean  to  cut  wood 
for  his  wife  even  when  he  is  not  working.  His  wife,  a  girl  from 
an  immoral  family,  is  herself  immoral  and  given  to  petty  thieving. 
Their  children,  both  young,  appear  bright. 

II  18,  married  a  sister  of  his  brother’s  wife.  She  died  two 
years  ago  after  being  a  patient  for  twenty-two  years  in  the 
Poughkeepsie  State  Hospital.  Her  son  TIT  52,  Walter,  works 
for  a  butcher.  Tie  drinks  a  good  deal,  can  hardly  read  or  write, 
but  manages  to  keep  his  books  in  some  fashion  and  does  not  steal 
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noticeably.  He  is  superior  to  his  wife  III  53,  Minnie  age  26, 
feeble-minded  of  the  backwoods  type.  Her  sisters  and  mother  are 
also  feeble-minded  (not  shown  on  chart).  Minnie  has  more  than 
one  affinity  in  the  village.  Her  baby  died,  probably  from  lack 
of  care  as  she  fed  it  pickles  after  nursing  it.  Ill  55,  is  a  hard¬ 
working  woman  and  a  good  mother  but  she  is  wretchedly  poor 
as  her  husband  is  alcoholic  and  worthless.  Her  children  are  under 
school  age.  II  20,  Enos,  who  drinks  when  he  gets  a  chance  but 
is  good  farm  help,  married  a  cousin  II  21  (the  same  as  III  75) 
who  works  out  by  the  day  and  is  respectable.  One  son  III  56, 
works  in  a  livery  stable,  is  respectable.  The  other  son  III  58, 
is  8  years  old  and  is  doing  first  grade  work  for  the  third  year. 
II  22,  died  without  children. 

I  7,  “  Doc./’  now  a  very  old  man,  is  still  living.  II  23,  Charlie, 
is  feeble-minded  and  has  a  decided  speech  defect.  He  drives  for 
a  livery  stable.  His  wife,  II  24,  Ida,  who  is  epileptic,  died  at  the 
county  almshouse  in  December,  1914,  as  the  result  of  infection 
received  from  a  kick  from  her  son-in-law  (III  61)  during  a  quar¬ 
rel.*  Ida  had  eight  children  by  her  first  husband,  II  25,  whose 
family  name  is  a  bad  one.  Ill  59,  a  little  three-year  old  fellow, 
was  placed  out  by  the  agent  for  dependent  children,  but  has  been 
returned  by  the  agent  who  considered  him  an  unpromising  child. 

II  26  is  a  faithful,  steady  worker  and  does  not  drink.  His  wife 
also  works  hard  but  both  are  mentally  inferior.  One  daughter, 

III  63,  about  30i,  is  a  weak,  simple  woman  who  is  epileptic,  mar¬ 
ried  to  an  Italian.  Her  daughter,  Nellie,  at  12  years  is  in  the 
first  grade  in  school  and  is  feeble-minded.  The  other  two  chil¬ 
dren  are  young.  Ill  65,  age  15,  was  in  school  last  year  in  the 
fourth  grade.  No  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  to  keep  her  in 
school  this  year,  as  it  was  thought  that  she  could  not  further  bene¬ 
fit  by  it.  Her  appearance  marks  her  as  mentally  defective.  II  28 
and  29  are  ordinary  people.  Their  son,  III  66  married  an 

♦Local  newspaper  account,  with  the  names  changed: — “  Reuben  Smith  of  a  certain  town,  a 
farmer  30  years  old  is  held  in  the  county  jail,  awaiting  the  inquiry  in  the  death  of  his  mother-in-law, 
Mrs.  Ida  Moron,  who  died  in  the  county  almshouse  at  Eastview  Sunday. 

Coroner  Black  of - ,  Sunday  notified  Sheriff  White  that  he  would  conduct  an  inquiry  in 

the  death  of  Mrs.  Moron  and  asked  that  Smith  be  held  awaiting  the  outcome  of  his  investigation. 

Smith  was  committed  to  the  county  jail  by  Justice  of  the  Peace  Green  of  - ,  for  59  days  for 

assault  on  Mrs.  Moron. 

According  to  the  coroner,  Mrs.  Moron  stated  in  the  hospital  that  Smith  called  at  her  home 
Thursday,  to  effect  a  reconciliation  with  his  wife,  Mrs.  Moron’s  daughter,  the  couple  having  parted. 
Mrs.  Moron,  the  Coroner  says,  refused  to  let  Smith  in.  An  argument  and  altercation  ensued, 
and  it  is  alleged  Smith  struck  his  mother-in-law,  knocked  her  from  the  porch  and  she  struck  on 
her  head.” 
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epileptic,  III  67,  from  a  neighboring  town.  Another  son,  III  68, 
married  a  normal  wife,  whose  mother  is  insane.  Ill  70  to  74, 
nothing  significant. 

II  30  and  31  have  about  fourteen  children.  Nothing  further 
known,  as  they  are  living  outside  the  territory  investigated. 

I  10  had  three  wives.  A  granddaughter  by  the  first  wife, 
III  75,  has  already  been  described  under  II  27.  Six  children, 
II  34,  are  not  described.  IT  35  had  at  least  two  children.  One  of 
these,  III  78,  is  immoral.  Ill  79  is  feeble-minded  and  alcoholic. 
He  married  an  epileptic  wife,  III  80,  and  while  their  children  are 
still  very  young  the  two  oldest  may  safely  be  called  feeble-minded. 

II  38,  Frank,  has  recently  committed  suicide.*  He  has  had 
several  “  wives,”  two  of  whom  are  shown  on  the  chart.  He  was 
decidedly  alcoholic.  He  and  his  last  wife,  II  39,  were  in  the 
habit  of  visiting  the  saloons  together.  It  is  a  question  of  a  few 
weeks  before  she  goes  to  the  almshouse,  as  she  is  entirely  de¬ 
pendent.  One  of  his  daughters,  III  85,  was  decidedly  immoral 
before  marriage.  II  41,  no  information.  II  44,  Allen,  married 
one  woman  but  had  most  of  his  children  by  another  and  has  lived 
with  several  women.  He  was  recently  in  jail  for  stealing  chickens 
but  has  been  released  and  is  believed  to  be  in  Connecticut.  A 
fourten-year  old  son  is  said  to  have  just  as  evil  tendencies  as  his 
father,  combined  with  greater  shrewdness.  One  child  is  also  said 
to  be  epileptic. 

II  47,  Gertie,  rather  good  looking  and  nice  mannered,  is 
feeble-minded  and  has  a  speech  defect,  as  do  her  children.  Her 
husband,  II  46,  is  alcoholic.  Their  house  has  been  used  as  a  sta¬ 
tion  for  stolen  goods.  IT  48  has  been  described  under  TIT  47. 
II  49,  a  feeble-minded  fellow  whom  his  associates  enjoy  getting 
intoxicated,  about  two  years  ago  married  II  50,  Emma,  a  feeble- 


*Loeal  newspaper  account  which  appeared  while  the  investigation  was  in  progress,  (name 
changed): — “  Frank  Moron,  a  man  about  05  years  old,  attempted  to  commit  suicide  Thursday 

afternoon  at  about  3:45  by  shooting  himself  in  the  head,  at  his  home  on - road. - 

near  the  depot.  He  is  a  blacksmith  by  trade  and  has  lately  been  working  for - 

at - ; - ,  in  the  old - - - shop,  on  a  profit  sharing  basis.  He  complained  that  he 

got  very  little  money  on  that  basis,  and  last  Saturday  night  he  got  50  cents.  He  didn’t  get  any 
more  all  this  week,  so  on  Thursday  morning  he  didn’t  get  up,  but  kept  in  his  room.  At  3:30  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  he  got  up,  went  down  stairs,  got  a  drink  of  water,  and  went  up  to  his  room  again, 
saying  farewell  to  his  wife.  In  a  few  minutes  she  heard  a  report  and  went  up  stairs.  He  was 

lying  on  the  bed,  with  blood  flowing  from  his  head.  She  gave  the  alarm  and - ,  the 

butcher,  notified  Police  Headquarters.  Sergeant - at  once  called  up  Dr.  - 

and  managed  to  find  him  and  Dr.  - at  the - place.  They  went  at  once  to  the 

Moron  home  and  attended  the  wounded  man. 

He  had  shot  himself  in  the  temple  above  the  right  eye,  by  o  rifle  with  a  sawed  off  barrel.  It 
carried  a  .22  bullet.  He  was  not  fatally  wounded,  apparently,  so  they  dressed  his  wound  and  he 
was  taken  to  the  East  View  Hospital  in  charge  of  Officer - .  He  died  there  this  morning.” 
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minded  immoral  girl  from  a  bad  family,  a  sister  of  III  61,  who 
kicked  his  mother-in-law.  Since  her  marriage,  Emma  has  had 
a  child  by  another  man  and  is  now  in  the  Bedford  Reformatory, 
but  is  too  feeble-minded  for  reformatory  treatment. 

I  13  and  14  descendants  not  defective  so  far  as  known. 

In  the  direct  line  of  descent  in  this  family  four  at  the  present 
time  are  inmates  of  State  institutions  for  the  mentally  deficient ; 
one  has  been  an  inmate  of  the  county  almshouse;  six  have  been 
in  children’s  institutions;  at  least  one  has  been  in  jail.  The  wife 
of  one,  properly  a  custodial  case,  is,  at  present,  in  a  i*eformatory ; 
the  wife  of  another  died  two  years  ago  after  a  residence  of  twenty- 
two  years  in  a  hospital  for  the  insane;  the  wives  of  two  of  the 
family  have  been  in  the  county  almshouse ;  the  husband  of  one 
has  been  in  jail.  This  institutional  history  is  the  more  significant 
as  the  family,  living  in  rural  environment,  has  not  been  interfered 
with  to  any  great  extent  by  social  agencies. 
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Mamaroneck . 

Mt.  Vernon . 

New  Rochelle . 

Pelham* . 

Rye . 

Sftarsrlalp. . 

White  Plains . 

Yonkers . 

Total  for  county . 

*  Not  visited. 
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The  first  group  of  towns  received  a  special  survey,  the  others 
only  a  general  survey.  In  the  latter  the  per  cent,  of  defectiveness 
is  not  carried  out  because  it  is  not  comparable  with  the  other  per 
cents.  The  number  estimated  to  need  care,  165  for  the  special 
survey,  302  for  the  county,  is  very  conservative  and  is  22  per 
cent,  of  the  total  in  the  towns  specially  surveyed  and  25  per  cent, 
for  the  whole  county.  It  indicates  that  from  one  to  two  per 
thousand  of  the  population  is  in  serious  need  of  custody.  To  meet 
this  need  for  the  State,  the  capacity  of  custodial  institutions  must 
at  least  be  trebled. 


XXIII 

Age  Distribution  of  Mental  Defectives  in  Westchester 

County 


AGE 

Feeble¬ 

minded 

Epilep¬ 

tic 

AGE 

Feeble¬ 

minded 

Epilep¬ 

tic 

1 . 

1 

34 . 

1 

1 

2 . 

1 

35 . 

26 

7 

3 . 

4 

36 . 

1 

4 . 

4 

1 

37 . 

1 

5 . 

6 

1 

38 . 

5 

2 

6 . 

21 

39 . 

2 

i 

7  . 

26 

4 

40 . 

30 

ii 

8 . 

46 

2 

41 . 

2 

9 . 

39 

3 

42 . 

4 

i 

10 . 

59 

5 

43 . 

1 

i 

11 . 

53 

2 

44 . 

1 

2 

12 . 

80 

8 

45 . 

11 

4 

13 . 

84 

5 

46 . 

2 

14 . 

111 

13 

48 . 

1 

2 

15 . 

82 

2 

49 . 

1 

16 . 

57 

9 

50 . 

16 

6 

17 . 

32 

3 

52 . 

1 

18 . 

27 

5 

53 . 

4 

19 . 

14 

5 

54 . 

1 

20 . 

18 

6 

55 . 

10 

21 . 

8 

2 

58 . 

1 

22 . 

11 

1 

59 . 

1 

23 . 

8 

2 

60 . 

2 

24 . 

10 

1 

62 . 

1 

25 . 

14 

6 

65 . 

2 

26  . 

6 

4 

68 . 

1 

1 

27 . 

2 

2 

70 . 

5 

28 . 

14 

1 

74 . 

1 

29 . 

3 

75 . 

1 

1 

30 . 

22 

6 

79 . 

1 

31 . 

1 

25 

15 

32 

5 

33 . 

6 

1 

1,033 

159 

Some  Special  Considerations  of  the  Westchester  County 

Survey 

The  plan  of  the  Westchester  County  Survey  called  for  the 
study  of  placed-out  defective  children.  Although  the  placing  out 
of  feeble-minded  children  is  now  regarded  imprudent  and  unwise, 
it  has  occasionally  been  done  in  the  past. 
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(1)  A  feeble-minded  boy  was  placed  out  from  Westchester 
county  into  another  county,  is  now  16  years  old,  goes  to  school 
regularly  and  is  said  to  be  doing  well.  The  lad  was  an  inmate  of 
two  institutions  before  he  was  placed  out. 

(2)  A  feeble-minded  girl  who  was  born  in  the  Westchester 
County  Almshouse,  was  an  inmate  of  the  Catholic  Protectory  from 
the  age  of  5  to  15,  was  placed  out,  failed,  and  at  the  age  of  17 
committed  in  September,  1914,  to  a  State  institution. 

(3)  A  feeble-minded  woman,  who  as  a  child  was  found  in  a 
hayloft,  and  was  an  inmate  of  St.  Joseph’s  Home  in  Peekskill 
from  the  age  of  2  to  14  years,  was  placed  out  and  now  at  the  age 
of  23  is  with  the  same  woman. 

(4)  A  feeble-minded  girl  who  was  placed  with  a  family  of 
means  and  culture,  gave  birth  in  1914  to  a  child,  and  certain 
colored  men  left  town  suddenly.  Her  child  was  sent  away  but 
the  family  was  so  attached  to  her  that  they  kept  her  and  will  u  try 
again.” 

(5)  A  Westchester  county  boy,  both  feeble-minded  and  epi¬ 
leptic,  was  placed  out  in  Hew  York  city.  He  has  a  first  cousin 
who  is  epileptic,  paralyzed  and  alcoholic. 

The  Relation  of  Mental  Deficiency  to  Delinquency 

The  relation  of  mental  deficiency  to  delinquency  is  apparent 
from  the  police  court  records  as  seen  by  the  investigators.  In 
Cortlandt,  for  example,  the  names  of  eleven  defectives  appear 
thirty-six  times  in  police  records  during  the  past  two  years.  The 
school  children  in  that  town  are  said  not  to  be  delinquent,  be¬ 
cause  of  careful  enforcement  of  the  attendance  laws.  Some  towns, 
like  Poundridge,  have  no  delinquent  defectives;  in  Lewisboro 
four  defectives  out  of  twenty-nine  were  nuisances.  The  charges 
usually  made  against  defective  delinquents  are  drunkenness,  prosti¬ 
tution  and  petty  thieving.  The  same  families  which  produce  the 
mental  defectives  are  feeders  for  the  jails  and  reformatories  and 
are  sources  of  sexual  immorality  and  alcoholism.  In  Somers  one 
defective  out  of  twenty-three  was  delinquent  and  in  Bedford  two 
out  of  seventy.  It  appears  from  these  proportions  that  dangerous 
as  are  defective  delinquents  they  are  only  a  small  proportion  of  the 
mental  defectives  in  the  county. 
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Relation  of  Mental  Deficiency  to  Poverty 
The  relation  of  mental  deficiency  to  poverty  is  more  evident 
than  its  relation  to  delinquency,  for  the  defective  is  usually  ineffi¬ 
cient  and  improvident.  The  names  of  defectives,  especially 
morons,  appear  frequently  upon  the  records  for  outdoor  relief. 
In  Lewisboro  three  families  with  eighteen  members  receive  relief 
out  of  a  total  of  twenty-nine  defectives.  The  mentally  defective 
families  live  in  the  poorest  houses  on  the  poorest  land.  The 
doctors  treat  them  gratuitously  and  the  ministers  bury  them  with¬ 
out  recompense.  By  the  general  kindness  of  their  neighbors  they 
get  along  and  are  not  allowed  to  suffer  unduly  as  the  result  of 
their  shiftlessness. 

Tiie  Relation  of  Mental  Deficiency  to  Immigration 
Ro  particular  relation  was  found  between  mental  deficiency 
and  immigration  either  by  Dr.  Mullan  in  Yonkers,  where  there 
are  many  immigrants,  or  by  the  investigators  who  worked  on  the 
territory  north  of  Tarrytown  to  the  county  limits.  In  Valhalla, 
which  has  a  camp  of  several  hundred  laborers,  mostly  Italian, 
the  foreign  population  has  no  striking  cases  of  mental  deficiency. 
In  intelligence  and  industry  they  surpass  noticeably  the 
native  population  engaged  in  like  occupations.  Few  immi¬ 
grants  are  found  in  Poundridge  or  Lewisboro.  In  Cortlandt, 
which  has  quite  a  large  foreign  population,  not  more  than  20 
out  of  a  group  of  247  defective  children  were  the  children  of 
recent  immigrants.  There  is  no  immigration  problem  in  York- 
town.  In  Mount  Kisco  the  Italians  push  the  poor  whites  to  the 
wall.  The  least  desirable  Italians  are  marrying  the  degenerate 
American  stock.  There  has  been  a  great  influx  of  aliens  in  Mt. 
Pleasant  within  ten  years,  especially  in  Forth  Tarrytown,  some 
of  whom  are  undesirable.  Of  fifteen  defective  school  cases  seven 
are  immigrants  or  children  of  immigrants.  The  towns  of  Somers 
and  Bedford  have  only  a  small  number  of  immigrants. 

Facilities  in  the  County  for  the  Diagnosis  of  Mental 

Deficiency 

During  the  past  year  the  board  of  education  in  White  Plains 
approved  of  the  establishment  of  a  mental  clinic  in  connection  with 
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the  schools.  The  work  is  in  charge  of  Dr.  Lambert  and  Dr. 
Harrington  of  the  medical  staff  of  the  Bloomingdale  Hospital. 
Children  who  are  nervous  or  who  are  having  special  difficulties 
with  their  work  may  be  referred  to  the  clinic  for  examination  and 
advice.  The  number  of  cases  thus  far  examined  is  said  to  he 
small,  and  attention  has  been  given  to  behavior  cases  rather  than 
to  stupid  cases  as  such.  This  is  the  only  mental  clinic  in  the 
county. 

Facilities  in  the  County  for  the  Education  and  Training 
of  the  Mentally  Defective 

Special  classes  for  children  exist  in  Mt.  Vernon  and  Hew 
Rochelle,  and  Peekskill  is  likely  soon  to  have  vocational  classes. 
Elsewhere  in  the  county,  so  far  as  learned,  the  mentally  defective 
children  attend  the  same  classes  as  normal  children,  and  in  the 
district  schools,  especially,  the  teachers  have  very  little  time  to 
give  to  them.  It  was  noted  in  Yorktown  that  the  school  attendance 
of  some  of  the  defective  children  was  very  irregular,  owing  to  the 
negligence  of  parents  in  regard  to  sending  them,  or  to  lack  of 
shoes.  The  majority  of  the  defective  children  are  found  below 
the  fifth  grade,  but  they  are  sometimes  passed  along  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  custom  of  promoting  children  every  two  years.  The 
greater  part  of  them  never  pass  the  fourth  grade  on  merit  and 
never  have  manual  training. 

In  the  eleven  towns  visited  all  the  schools  and  school  children 
in  attendance  were  seen,  and  178  children  of  doubtful  mentality 
were  tested  with  the  Binet  tests.  While  a  large  family  of  de¬ 
fectives  in  a  small  school  district  might  operate  to  raise  the  per 
cent,  of  defective  children  in  a  given  town  to  3  or  4  per  cent.,  on 
the  average  the  per  cent,  of  defective  school  children  is  about 
2  per  cent.,  as  estimated  by  Goddard,  in  relation  to  the  Hew  York 
city  schools.  Dr.  Mullan’s  finding  in  the  typical  Yonkers  school 
of  1  per  cent,  positive  cases  and  1  per  cent,  suspected  or  doubtful 
cases  of  mental  deficiency  is  a  conservative  statement  of  the 
problem,  and  it  appears  that  the  public  school  authorities  need 
to  give  special  consideration  to  about  2  per  cent,  of  the  school 
children. 
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Summary  of  Westchester  County  Survey 

About  two-thirds  of  Westchester  county  was  surveyed,  compris¬ 
ing  the  part  of  the  county  north  of  Tarrytown  and  White  Plains. 
The  population  of  this  territory  is,  however,  only  about  one-fourth 
of  the  population  of  the  county,  or  65,028.  Seven  hundred 
forty-eight  defectives  were  found,  including  654  feeble-minded 
and  94  epileptics,  or  1.15  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  the 
district. 

Amount  of  Feeble-Mindedness  and  Epilepsy  in  New  York 

State 

Decennial  enumerations  of  the  feeble-minded  in  the  United 
States  have  been  made  since  1850.  In  each  census  from  1850  to 
1890,  inclusive,  it  was  attempted  to  obtain  returns  for  all  the 
feeble-minded  in  the  population.  The  data  of  the  censuses  pre¬ 
vious  to  that  of  1880  are  entirely  worthless  so  far  as  the  calcu¬ 
lation  of  ratios  of  numbers  of  idiots  to  total  population  is  con¬ 
cerned.  In  1880  the  work  of  the  regular  enumeration  was  sup¬ 
plemented  by  data  furnished  by  physicians,  who  reported  more 
than  29  per  cent,  of  the  76,895  persons  found  to  be  idiots  in  the 
United  States.  In  1880  the  number  of  this  class  per  1,000  of 
population  was  1.533.  In  1890  the  total  number  of  feeble¬ 
minded  enumerated  was  95,609  and  the  corresponding  ratio  1.527 
per  1,000  of  population.  The  total  number  of  feeble-minded  in 
New  York  State  was  7,337.  Physicians  did  not  make  any  special 
reports  of  the  feeble-minded  at  the  census  of  1890,  which  prob¬ 
ably  accounts  for  the  ratio  being  slightly  less  in  that  year  than 
in  1880. 

In  the  census  of  the  feeble-minded  made  in  1904,  enumeration 
was  restricted  by  law  to  inmates  of  institutions,  of  whom  2,594 
were  found  to  have  been  in  New  York  institutions  in  1904,  alms¬ 
house  inmates  not  being  included.  Of  this  census  John  Koren 
remarks :  “  One  might  fairly  question  the  utility  of  an  enumer¬ 

ation  of  the  relatively  small  number  of  feeble-minded  who  are 
inmates  of  institutions,  since  it  can  throw  no  light  on  the  real 
numerical  strength  of  this  class,  and  therefore  does  not  accomplish 
the  chief  object  of  such  a  census.” 
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In  the  report  of  the  census  for  1890  (p.  09)  it  says:  “  It  is 
not  possible  to  determine  definitely  from  any  data  in  existence 
whether  the  proportion  of  feeble-minded  persons  to  total  popula¬ 
tion  has  increased  within  the  last  ten  years  or  not,  but  it  is  prob¬ 
able  that  it  has  increased  slightly,  owing,  in  part  at  least,  to  the 
increased  number  of  such  persons  who  have  been  cared  for  in  pub¬ 
lic  institutions  in  recent  years  and  whose  lives  have  thus  been  pro¬ 
longed.” 


Estimated  Number  of  Feeble-Minded  in  England 
Tredgold  in  his  “  Mental  Deficiency,”  2d  edition,  N.  Y.,  Wood 
&  Co.,  1914,  says  (p.  12)  that  the  mean  average  incidence  of 
amentia  in  sixteen  areas  examined  by  the  Eoval  Commission  is 
3.88  per  1,000  of  population,  and  the  variation  ranges  from  1.10 
in  case  of  Cork,  an  industrial  community,  to  4.68,  in  case  of  Lin¬ 
colnshire,  an  agricultural  area.  The  cause  of  this  differing  preva¬ 
lence  is  not  clear,  but  it  is  directly  proportionate  to  that  of  in¬ 
sanity,  aments  being  slightly  more  numerous.  Tredgold  esti¬ 
mates  that  4.03  per  1,000  of  the  population  in  England  were 
feeble-minded  in  1906,  viz.,  idiots  .25  per  1,000,  imbeciles  .73  per 
1,000,  adult  feeble-minded  1.57,  and  children  1.57  per  1.000. 

The  incidence  of  feeble-mindedness  per  100,000  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  has  been  given  for  several  countries  as  the  result  of  census 
figures. 


XXIV 


1881 

1881 

1881 

1876 

1871 

1871 

1871 

1871 

1875 

1875 

1875 

1875 

1880 

1890 


Number  of 


CENSUS  YEAR 


Country 


feeble-minded 
per  100,000 
of  population 


England  and  Wales 

Scotland . 

Ireland . 


135 

160 

167 


France 


86 


Italy  (except  Campagnia) 

Prussia . 

Bavaria . 

Baden . 

Saxony . 

Wurtemberg . 

Hungary . 

Belgi  um . 

United  States . 

United  States . 


67 

137 

151 

158 

137 

207 

119 

50 

153.3 

152.7 
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Goddard’s  Estimate 

In  the  March,  1911,  number  of  “  The  Training  School,”  God¬ 
dard  made  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  feeble-minded  in  the 
United  States  as  based  on  the  examination  of  all  the  children  in 
one  school  system.  He  said : 

“  One  of  the  most  accurate  counts  ever  made  is  the  recent 
testing  by  the  Binet  measuring  scale  for  intelligence  of  all 
children  in  a  single  public  school  system  in  a  town  having  a 
population  of  about  10,000,  which  gave  50  feeble-minded 
persons;  that  is  1  in  every  200.  If  now  we  admit,  for  the 
sake  of  being  very  conservative  and  on  the  safe  side  that  there 
may  be  communities  where  the  proportion  is  not  as  great ;  if 
we  assume  that  with  the  migration  westward  in  our  country 
have  gone  the  strongest  of  body  and  mind,  and  that,  therefore, 
on  the  frontier  we  may  find  a  smaller  proportion  of  defec¬ 
tives,  we  still  have  a  leeway  of  one-third,  when  we  say  for  the 
entire  country  there  is  1  to  every  300  of  the  population. 

“  The  following  estimates  are  based  on  the  Census  of  1910 
as  to  population,  and  the  estimate  that  one  in  300  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  is  feeble-minded.” 

The  estimated  number  for  Hew  York  State  is  30,378.  Com¬ 
missioner  Ilebberd  in  his  address  on  “  The  Development  of  State 
institutions  for  the  Mentally  Defective  in  Hew  York  for  the  Hext 
Decade  ”  before  the  Thirteenth  Hew  York  State  Conference  of 
Charities  and  Correction,  Hovember  20,  1912,  quotes  at  length 
from  Mr.  Bleecker  Van  Wagenen’s  estimate  that  5  per  cent,  of  the 
population  is  defective,  and  5  per  cent,  more  on  the  border  line 
of  defect,  and  then  presents  his  own  estimate. 

Commissioner  Hebberd’s  Estimate 

“  Omitting  several  classifications  enumerated  by  Mr.  Van 
Wagenen  where  the  inherited  weakness  seems  to  be  almost 
purely  physical  in  character  and  taking  into  consideration 
certain  explanatory  facts  stated  in  a  letter  which  I  received 
from  him  ...  1  believe  that  I  am  conservative  in  as¬ 

suming  that  Mr.  Van  Wagenen  estimates  that  at  least  2  per 
cent,  of  the  population  is  of  mentally  defective  strain  and  un- 
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fit  for  procreation.  In  our  State  this  would  mean  a  vast  pop¬ 
ulation  of  approximately  200,000  souls. 

“  Out  of  a  vast  population  estimated  at  200,000  having  the 
taint  of  mental  defect,  there  are  probably  about  20,000  of  the 
lower  grades,  of  which  number  5,137  are  under  safe  and  ex¬ 
cellent  care  in  the  State  institutions  and  at  Randall’s  Island.” 

The  following  table  shows  that  the  per  cent,  of  defectiveness  for 
the  whole  State  as  computed  from  the  census  figures  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  defectives  known  to  be  in  institutions  is  .003,  or  3  per  thou¬ 
sand,  Goddard’s  figure.  But  Goddard’s  figure  is  too  low  for  the 
intensive  study  made  in  Westchester  county,  which  gave  a  percen¬ 
tage  of  1.15  of  the  population  of  the  surveyed  district,  shows  that 
a  more  intensive  study  of  the  whole  State  would  give  a  figure  far 
in  excess  of  3  per  1,000.  Commissioner  Hebberd’s  figure  of  2  per 
cent,  was  reached  in  the  towns  of  North  Salem  and  Somers,  and 
exceeded  in  the  town  of  Lewisboro.  The  more  rural  the  commun¬ 
ity  the  higher  the  percentage  is  likely  to  be.  Tredgold  noted  that 
agricultural  areas  have  a  higher  percentage  than  manufacturing 
areas  and  could  not  account  for  it.  It  is  certainly  easier  to  find 
the  cases  in  the  open  country  than  in  a  thickly  settled  village  or 
city.  The  Tinted  States  census  figures  for  1890  in  table  XXV  f 
indicate  that  point  clearly. 

In  studying  table  XXV  one  point  should  be  borne  in  mind. 
The  first  cases  of  mental  defect  learned  about  in  any  community 
are  usually  the  most  troublesome  and  lowest  grade  cases.  Those 
counties  which  have  a  small  percentage  of  defectives  may  never¬ 
theless  have  just  as  many  who  need  custodial  care  as  those  which 
show  a  larger  total.  Westchester  county  was  surveyed  the  first 
time  as  a  part  of  the  general  census,  and  when  the  original  cases 
were  compared  with  the  totals  from  the  intensive  study  it  was 
found  that  the  first  group  comprised  mainly  the  lowest  grade  cases 
of  the  later  group.  On  this  ground  the  State  probably  has  no  need 
for  a  more  extensive  census  to  learn  what  needs  to  be  done,  for  the 
cases  learned  about  in  this  census  probably  contain  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  all  the  mental  defectives  now  living  who  are  in  urgent  need 
of  State  care.  The  needs  of  the  others  can  be  met  as  they  apply 
for  help  or  get  into  trouble  bv  breaking  the  laws.  They  can  take 
the  same  chances  as  the  normal  population,  and  if  they  cannot 
maintain  themselves,  help  can  be  given. 
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XXV 


Mental  Defectives  in  New  York  State 


COUNTY 

Number 
in  State 
or  city 
institution 

Number 
in  county 
alms¬ 
houses 

All 

others 

known 

Total 

mental 

defectives 

Popul¬ 

ation 

(1910) 

Per  cent, 
of 

mental 

defectives 

Albany . 

94 

22 

287 

403 

173,666 

.0023 

Allegany . 

36 

7 

80 

123 

41,412 

.0030 

Broome . 

38 

35 

91 

164 

78,809 

.0020 

Cattaraugus . 

42 

9 

39 

90 

65,919 

.0014 

Cayuga . 

53 

24 

145 

222 

67,106 

.0033 

Chautauqua . 

48 

29 

178 

255 

105,126 

.0024 

Chemung . 

50 

13 

168 

231 

54 , 662 

.0042 

Chenango . 

23 

29 

27 

79 

35,575 

.0022 

Clinton . 

28 

23 

137 

188 

48,230 

.0039 

Columbia . 

46 

22 

109 

177 

43 , 658 

.0041 

Cortland . 

19 

5 

66 

90 

29,249 

.0031 

Delaware . 

31 

13 

33 

77 

45,575 

.0017 

Dutchess . 

92 

11 

185 

288 

87,661 

.0033 

Erie . 

289 

60 

648 

997 

528,985 

.0019 

Essex . 

21 

22 

26 

69 

33,458 

.0020 

Franklin . 

26 

14 

81 

121 

45,717 

.0026 

Fulton . 

24 

20 

182 

226 

44,534 

.0051 

Genesee . 

22 

20 

58 

100 

37,615 

.0027 

Greene . 

11 

9 

31 

51 

30,214 

.0017 

Hamilton* . 

2 

0 

1 

3 

4,373 

.0007 

Herkimer . 

26 

16 

160 

202 

56,356 

.0036 

Jefferson . 

64 

28 

277 

369 

80,382 

.0046 

Lewis . 

13 

12 

33 

58 

24 , 849 

.0024 

Livingston . 

22 

12 

47 

81 

38,037 

.0021 

Madison . 

24 

38 

48 

no 

39 , 289 

.0028 

Monroe . 

188 

86 

786 

1,060 

283.212 

.0037 

Montgomery . 

37 

15 

89 

141 

57 , 567 

.0025 

Nassau . 

29 

9 

129 

167 

83,930 

.0020 

Niagara . 

46 

14 

263 

323 

92 , 036 

.0035 

Oneida . 

108 

39 

473 

620 

154,157 

.0040 

Onondaga . 

150 

66 

416 

632 

200 , 298 

.0032 

Ontario . 

40 

20 

107 

167 

52 , 286 

.0032 

Orange . 

91 

39 

288 

418 

116,001 

.0036 

Orleans . 

9 

17 

49 

75 

32 , 000 

.0024 

Oswego . 

54 

23 

113 

190 

71 , 664 

.0027 

Otsego . 

39 

13 

95 

147 

47,216 

.0031 

Putnam . 

11 

3 

18 

32 

14,665 

.0022 

Rensselaer . 

79 

14 

213 

306 

122,276 

.0025 

Rockland . 

29 

7 

74 

110 

46,873 

.0023 

St.  Lawrence . 

63 

23 

72 

158 

89 , 005 

.0018 

Saratoga . 

40 

12 

151 

203 

61,917 

.0033 

Schenectady . 

46 

12 

146 

204 

88,235 

.0023 

Schoharie . 

14 

5 

83 

102 

23,855 

.0043 

SchuylerJ . 

10 

0 

41 

51 

14,004 

.0036 

Seneca . 

13 

12 

93 

118 

26,972 

.0044 

Steuben . 

58 

4 

152 

214 

83,362 

.0026 

Suffolk . 

37 

21 

45 

103 

96,138 

.0011 

Sullivan . 

28 

9 

12 

49 

33,808 

.0014 

Tioga . 

30 

7 

65 

102 

25,624 

.0040 

Tompkins . 

21 

11 

47 

79 

33 , 647 

.0024 

Ulster . 

72 

15 

311 

398 

91,769 

.0044 

Warren . 

25 

27 

52 

104 

32 , 223 

.0032 

Washington . 

36 

18 

97 

151 

47,778 

.0032 

Wayne . 

40 

26 

45 

111 

50,179 

.0022 

Westchester . 

126 

29 

1,192 

1,347 

283,055 

.0047 

Wyoming . 

18 

15 

54 

87 

31,880 

.0021 

Yates . 

25 

19 

27 

71 

18.642 

.0038 

New  York  city . 

3,319 

442 

10,763 

14,524 

4,755,883 

.0030 

Total . 

6,075 

1,565 

19,698 

27,338 

9,113,614 

.0030 

* County  has  no  almshouse,  was  not  visited, 
t  County  has  no  almshouse,  but  was  visited. 


If  to  the  total  of  27,338  mental  defectives  is  added  1,338,  the 
number  of  epileptics  in  State  Hospitals  for  the  Insane,  the  total 
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known  feeble-minded  and  epileptic  in  tlie  State  is  28,676  or  .0031 
of  the  general  population. 

XXVI 

United  States  Census  of  1890 
7,337  feeble-minded  in  new  york  state 
Incidence  per  1,000  of  Population  in  Each  County 


Albany . 

_  1.40 

Oneida . 

.  ..  1.76 

Allegany . 

_  1.99 

Onondaga  . 

. ...  1.68 

Broome . 

_  1.46 

Ontario . 

...  2.13 

Cattaraugus  . 

_  1.40 

Orange  . 

...  1.28 

Cayuga  . 

_  1.45 

Orleans . 

_  1.4C 

Chautauqua . 

_  1.54 

Oswego  . 

,  ...  2.27 

Chemung . 

_  1.62 

Otsego . 

_  2.77 

Chenango  . 

_  1.91 

Putnam . 

_  1.48 

Clinton  . 

_  2.33 

Queens  . . 

_  0.59 

Columbia . 

_  2.21 

Rensselaer . . 

_  1.31 

Cortland  . 

_  2.48 

Richmond . 

_  1.08 

Delaware . 

_  2.11 

Rockland . 

_  0.91 

Dutchess . 

_  1.55 

St.  Lawrence  .  .  .  .  . 

_  2.74 

Erie . 

_  0.95 

Saratoga  . 

_  2.10 

Essex . 

_  1.73 

Schenectady  . 

_  1.31 

Franklin . 

_  1.76 

Schoharie  . 

_  3.02 

Fulton . 

_  1.65 

Schuyler . 

_  2.39 

Genesee . 

_  1.68 

Seneca  . 

_  1.98 

Greene . 

_  2.15 

Steuben  . 

_  1.58 

Hamilton  . 

_  2.10 

Suffolk  . 

_  1.91 

Herkimer  . 

_  2.00 

Sullivan  . 

_  1.71 

J  efferson . 

_  2.15 

Tioga . 

_  1.74 

Kings . 

_  0.50 

Tompkins . 

_  2.67 

Lewis . 

_  1.95 

Ulster  . 

_  1.38 

Livingston . 

_  2.49 

IV a  rren  . 

_  2.84 

Madison  . 

_  2.55 

Washington . 

_  1.71 

Monroe . 

_  1.10 

IV  avne 

_  1.85 

Montgomery . 

_  1.68 

Westchester . 

_  0.72 

Few  York . 

_  0.70 

Wyoming  . 

_  2.40 

Niagara . 

-  1.52 

Yates . 

_  1.90 
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These  are  the  best  figures  on  feeble-mindedness  in  Xew  York 
State  to  date,  for  the  1890  census  was  the  last  house  to  house 
census  made.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  United  States  census 
takers  found  only  .72  of  1  per  thousand  of  the  persons  in  West¬ 
chester  county  feeble-minded. 

XXVII 

Age  Distribution  of  All  Known  Mental  Defectives  Ex¬ 
cepting  Those  in  Custody 


Age 

Number 

1 . 

.  65 

2 . 

.  124 

3 . 

.  152 

4 . 

.  168 

5 . 

.  222 

6 . 

.  358 

7 . 

.  477 

8 . 

.  680 

9 . 

. .  814 

10 . 

.  994 

11 . 

.  887 

12 . 

.  1,212 

13 . 

.  1,174 

14 . 

.  1,336 

15 . 

.  1,059 

16 . 

. .  880 

17 . 

.  600 

18 . 

.  520 

19 . 

. .  376 

20 . 

.  343 

21 . 

. .  262 

22 . 

.  259 

23 .  .  . 

214 

24 . 

.  214 

25 . 

.  265 

26 . 

.  155 

27 . 

.  141 

28 . 

.  204 

Age  Number 

29  .  124 

30  .  291 

31  .  67 

32  .  147 

33  .  122 

34  .  96 

35  .  317 

36  .  103 

37  .  99 

38  .  164 

39  .  86 

40  .  347 

41  .  66 

42  .  Ill 

43  .  82 

44  .  77 

45  .  210 

46  .  64 

47  .  63 

48  .  83 

49  .  58 

50  .  225 

51  .  55 

52  .  55 

53  .  66 

54  .  72 

55  .  110 

56  .  55 
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Age 

Number 

Age 

Number 

57 - 

.  48 

79 . 

15 

58 . 

.  05 

80 . . 

18 

59 ... . 

.  50 

81 . 

6 

00 . 

.  144 

82 . 

2 

61 _ 

...... 

.  42 

83 . 

6 

62 _ 

.  59 

84 . 

6 

03. . . . 

.  45 

85 . 

6 

04. . . . 

.  50 

80 . 

2 

65.  . .  . 

.  83 

87 . 

5 

06. . . . 

.  37 

88 . 

2 

07.  . .  . 

.  30 

89 . 

5 

68.  . . . 

.  43 

90 . 

1 

09.  . .  . 

.  38 

91 . 

2 

70. . . . 

.  91 

92 . 

2 

71. . . . 

....  18 

93 . 

1 

72. . . . 

.  24 

94 . 

3 

73. . . . 

. .  20 

95 . 

1 

74. . . . 

.  33 

98 . 

1 

75. . .  . 

.  32 

Unknown  . 

2,598 

70. . .  . 

.  21 

77. . . . 

.  20 

Total . 

21,263 

78. . . . 

.  12 

Grouping  these  cases  under  the  age  groups  used  in  the  United 
States  census  we  have : 


XXVIII 

Comparison  of  Age  Group  per  cents,  of  Mental  Defectives 
With  the  General  Population 


AGE  GROUP 

Number 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent, 
in  general 
population 

509 

2.7 

9.9 

2,551 

5 , 603 

13.7 

8.8 

30.0 

8.6 

3,435 

18.4 

9.2 

1,292 

6.9 

10.3 

1,612 

8  6 

18.1 

1.452 

7.8 

14.4 

1,619 

8.7 

16.0 

592 

3.2 

4.6 

21,263 

100.0 

100.0 
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The  following  figure  shows  graphically  the  difference  in  size 
of  the  several  age  period  groups  between  the  general  population 
which  is  colored  black  and  the  defective  population  which  is 
colored  white. 

The  number  of  defectives  in  the  ten  to  fourteen  year  group  is 
large  because  of  two  reasons:  (1)  The  large  registry  of  defec¬ 
tive  school  children;  (2)  the  failure  of  persons  to  recognize  as 
feeble-minded  children  under  ten,  and  especially  under  five  years 
of  age.  In  the  general  population  there  are,  as  shown  in  the 
diagram,  more  children  under  five  and  from  five  to  nine,  than 
from  ten  to  fourteen  years  of  age,  as  might  naturally  be  expected. 


XXIX 

Comparison  of  the  Age  Distribution  of  the  Mentally 
Deficient  with  the  Age  Distribution  in  the  General 
Population  (Census  1910) 

General  population 
Mentally  deficient 

Age 
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Estimated  Number  of  Mental  Defectives  Needing  State 

Care 

Of  the  3,388  mental  defectives  whose  mental  and  physical  ages 
are  known,  a  table  of  idiots,  imbeciles  and  morons  was  made 
theoretically  by  counting  as  idiots  all  those  who  have  a  mentality 
of  less  than  three  years  and  are  at  the  same  time  more  than  three 
years  retarded ;  as  imbeciles  those  with  mentalities  of  from  three 
to  seven  years  inclusive,  who  are  more  than  three  years  retarded; 
and  as  morons  those  with  mentalities  from  eight  to  twelve  years, 
with  a  retardation  of  more  than  three  years.  Because  the  Ilinet 
tests  are  somewhat  less  satisfactory  in  the  upper  ages,  those  with 
a  mentality  of  twelve  or  over,  whatever  their  physical  age,  are  for 
the  purpose  of  this  calculation  regarded  as  normal,  and  not  in¬ 
cluded  among  the  morons.  If  our  object  to  discover  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  idiots,  imbeciles  and  morons  in  a  large  group  of  mental 
defectives  is  thus  attained,  we  have 


Per  cent 

Idiots  .  6 

Imbeciles .  44 

Morons  .  50 


This  theoretical  percentage  is  probably  more  accurate  than  the 
percentage  gained  from  taking  all  the  New  York  city  cases  with 
a  positive  diagnosis  of  idiocy,  imbecility  or  moronity,  viz: 

Per  cent 


Idiots .  22.5 

Imbeciles .  48.9 

Morons  .  28.6 


for  relatively  more  low-grade  cases  were  presented  for  diagnosis, 
and  one  would  expect  that  in  the  general  population  there  would 
be  more  imbeciles  than  idiots  and  more  morons  than  imbeciles. 
However  our  percentage  was  gained  by  disregarding  about  one- 
third*  of  the  3,388  cases  which  are  all  reported  as  feeble-minded, 
and  hence  must  fall  in  some  category,  but  probably  in  the  highest, 
that  of  moron.  Tredgold  estimates  that  idiots  and  imbeciles 
form  about  one-fourth  of  the  defective  population.  Estimating 
from  3,388  cases  they  may  represent  a  third  of  the  401  defective 
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population.  Certainly  not  all  morons  can  maintain  themselves  in 
the  community,  for  those  of  eight  and  nine  year  mentalities  are 
scarcely  able  to  do  so,  and  the  criminalistic  are  not  tit  to  do  so. 
Hence  if  permanent  custody  is  considered  advisable  for  idiots, 
imbeciles  'and  some  morons,  it  may  be  said  roughly  that  one-half 
of  the  cases  enumerated  in  the  census  need  State  care,  or  10,000 
cases  in  addition  to  those  now  under  care.  To  provide  for  them 
the  State  institutions  must  be  trebled  in  capacity. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)  GERTRUDE  E.  HALL,  Ph.D., 
Director,  Bureau  of  Analysis  and  Investigation. 

February  1,  1915. 


REPORT  ON  THE  MENTAL  EXAMINATION  OF  PER¬ 
SONS  IN  WESTCHESTER  COUNTY 

By  E.  H.  Mullan,  M.  D. 

Passed  Assistant  Surgeon,  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service. 
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MENTAL  EXAMINATIONS  OF  PERSONS  IN  WEST¬ 
CHESTER  COUNTY,  N.  Y. 


By  E.  H.  Mullan,  M.  D. 

Passed  Assistant  Surgeon,  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service. 


Commission  to  Investigate  Provision  for  the  Mentally  Deficient , 

287  4 th  Avenue,  New  York  City : 

Sik. —  In  compliance  with  directions  from  the  Surgeon  General 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  and  in  compliance  with  your  request 
that  I  assist  in  making  the  Westchester  county  survey  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  finding  out  the  number  of  mentally  defective  persons  resid¬ 
ing  therein,  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  mv  report  which 
deals  with  the  mental  examination  of  children  in  a  typical  school 
in  Yonkers,  X.  Y.,  and  with  the  Westchester  county  inmates  of  the 
Catholic  Protectory. 

Respectfully, 

E.  H.  MULLAN, 

P.  A.  Surgeon,  P.  H.  S. 

(a)  Public  School  No.  7,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

On  November  18,  1914,  I  proceeded  to  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  and 
called  upon  Mr.  Charles  E.  Gorton,  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

I  told  him  my  mission ;  that  I  was  assisting  the  Commission  to 
Investigate  Provision  for  the  Mentally  Deficient  in  New  York 
State  which  had  been  appointed  by  the  Governor,  that  the  Com¬ 
mission  had  decided  to  make  an  intensive  investigation  as  to  the 
number  of  mentally  deficient  persons  in  Westchester  county.  I 
explained  that  a  part  of  my  work  as  outlined  in  the  intensive  in¬ 
vestigation  was  to  examine  into  the  mental  condition  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  in  a  typical  school  of  Yonkers  (estimated  at  250  pupils).  I 
requested  his  permission  for  the  undertaking.  This  request  was 
willingly  granted.  At  the  same  time  I  was  informed  that  250 
pupil  schools  were  not  typical,  that  schools  containing  that  number 
of  pupils  were  composed  of  foreigners  or  of  children  whose  parents 

[405] 
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were  in  good  financial  circumstances.  The  registration  at  typical 
schools  is  comparatively  large.  Such  schools  are  situated  in  cen¬ 
tral  sections  of  the  city  where  rents  are  moderate,  where  live  for¬ 
eign  born  and  native  parents,  who  follow  a  variety  of  occupations 
and  where  some  of  the  pupils  themselves  are  foreign  born. 

School  No.  7,  corner  of  Walnut  and  Garfield  streets,  with  a  reg¬ 
istration  of  1205  scholars  was  selected  as  the  typical  school  and  the 
mental  examination  of  its  pupils  was  commenced  on  November 
19  th. 

The  problem  which  confronted  the  examiner,  was  how  could 
1200  children  be  mentally  examined  for  the  purpose  of  finding  the 
mentally  deficient  among  them,  within  a  period  of  seven  weeks? 
Accordingly  the  method  employed,  while  full  of  imperfections, 
was  considered  the  most  practical. 

It  was  decided  at  the  start  to  examine  the  children  by  giving 
questions  and  tests  that  were  in  a  general  way  suitable  to  their  ages 


3. 


and  school  grades.  It  was  also  decided  that  the  Cube-Test  and  an 
arithmetical  problem  should  be  included  in  the  examination  of 
every  pupil  in  as  far  as  it  was  possible. 

The  Cube-Test  devised  by  Knox  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
consists  in  the  examiner  touching  four  different  cubes  one  after 
another  in  a  definite  order,  immediately  after  which  the  subject 
strives  to  imitate  the  examiner,  touching  the  same  cubes  and  in  the 
same  order. 
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In  the  diagram  four  cubes  are  represented.  They  are  oil  a  table 
immediately  in  front  of  the  subject.  The  movement  here  depicted 
shows  that  the  examiner  is  touching  cube  1  with  his  finger,  after 
which  he  immediately  touches  cube  4,  then  cube  2,  and  lastly  cube 
3.  The  subject  then  imitates  the  examiner  and  touches  in  quick 
succession  cubes  1,  4,  2,  and  3,  doing  exactly  as  the  examiner  did. 
The  examiner  then  makes  a  similar  movement,  again  touching  all 
four  blocks  but  in  a  different  order,  which  in  turn  is  executed  by 
the  subject.  The  following  six  movements  were  selected  for  the 
Four-Cube  test,  the  numbers  indicating  the  different  cubes. 


First  movement  he  touches .  1  4  2  3 

Second  movement  he  touches .  1  3  4  2 

Third  movement  he  touches .  1  3  2  4 

Fourth  movement  he  touches .  4  2  3  1 

Fifth  movement  he  touches .  3  2  4  1 

Sixth  movement  he  touches .  2  4  1  3 


The  execution  of  these  six  movements  on  the  part  of  the  exam¬ 
iner  and  the  repetition  of  them  by  the  subject  ordinarily  requires 
from  40  to  60  seconds.  In  the  Kindergarten  three  cubes  were 
used  instead  of  four  and  in  the  upper  five  grades  a  five-cube  test 
was  used  in  addition  to  the  four-cube  test. 

In  performing  this  test  much  information  in  regard  to  the 
pupil’s  mentality  can  be  obtained.  His  attention  during  a  period 
of  50  seconds  will  be  noted.  His  immediate  retentiveness  of  mem¬ 
ory,  power  to  resist  suggestion,  motor  control  and  rapidity  of  move¬ 
ment  can  all  be  observed. 

Naturally,  one  does  not  expect  to  see  mentally  defective  children 
in  the  advanced  grades,  and  where  sifting  processes  have  been  em¬ 
ployed  heretofore,  the  elementary  grades  have  yielded  practically 
all  of  the  mentally  deficient  children.  With  this  fact  in  mind  and 
remembering  that  the  time  for  work  was  small,  it  was  decided  to 
give  the  pupils  of  the  upper  four  grades  a  written  examination  for 
the  purpose  of  weeding  out  the  mentally  deficient  children. 

The  examination  of  School  No.  7  began  on  November  19th, 
when  two  sections  of  the  eight  grades  were  given  the  written  tests* 
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On  November  20th  two  sections  of  the  7th,  6th  and  5th  grades 
were  similarly  examined.  Twenty  minutes  were  spent  in  each 
room,  and  the  examination  was  conducted  in  the  presence  of  the 
principal  and  teacher. 

Each  pupil  was  given  a  sheet  of  paper  (8  inches  long  and  6 
inches  wide)  and  pencil,  lie  was  instructed  as  to  how  liis  paper 
should  be  ruled  and  as  to  what  parts  of  the  sheet  should  contain  his 
responses.  The  written  examination  comprised  three  tests: 

(1)  Estimating  Dots 

Three  cards  containing  dots  were  presented.  The  examiner 
stood  at  the  front  of  the  class  and  exposed  each  card  for  a  period 
of  five  seconds.  The  children  were  instructed  beforehand  to  look 
attentively  at  the  dots  for  the  full  five  seconds,  then  to  ponder  and 
figure  mentally  as  to  liow  many  dots  they  had  seen,  and  then  to 
write  down  their  guess  in  the  upper  left  hand  corner  of  their  ex¬ 
amination  paper.  The  first  card  exposed  to  the  children  consisted 
of  fifteen  dots  of  different  sizes  and  irregularly  arranged.  -The 
second  card  contained  28  dots,  all  of  the  same  size  and  somewhat 
irregularly  arranged,  while  the  third  card  contained  44  dots  of  the 
same  size  and  regularly  arranged.  In  general,  for  a  fair  approxi¬ 
mation  to  the  actual  number  of  dots,  it  will  require  on  the  part  of 
the  child  a  quiet  emotional  state,  reasoning  ability  and  good  vision. 

(2)  Cube-Test 

The  Four-Cube  test  and  FivejCube  test  were  thoroughly  ex¬ 
plained  to  the  children.  The  cubes  were  drawn  on  the  blackboard 
each  one  having  its  designation  (number  or  letter)  written  under 
it.  (Fig.  2.) 

The  examiner  then  executed  the  Cube-Test  bv  pointing  with 
pointer  in  right  hand  to  the  four  cubes  on  the  blackboard  one  after 
another  in  a  definite  order,  while  temporarily  covering  tire  symbols 
beneath  the  cubes  with  cover  manipulated  by  his  left  hand.  When 
the  last  cube  was  thus  touched,  the  cover  hiding  the  symbols  was 
quickly  removed.  The  pupil  immediately  executed  the  same 
movement  by  writing  on  bis  paper  the  order  in  which  the  different 
cubes  were  touched,  indicating  the  cubes  by  their  proper  symbols. 

This  method  of  covering  and  uncovering  the  symbols  beneath  the 
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First  card,  fifteen  dots 
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Second  card,  twenty-eight  dots 
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Third  card,  forty-four  dots 
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cubes  and  having  different  symbols  for  every  movement  was  done 
in  order  that  the  pupil  should  perform  the  test  by  the  process  of 
visualizing  and  not  by  auditory  methods. 

As  the  examiner  at  the  blackboard  went  through  the  six  move¬ 
ments  with  the  four  cubes  and  four  movements  with  the  five  cubes 
the  pupils  did  likewise  jotting  down  their  observations  of  each 
movement  one  below  the  other  on  the  left  side  of  their  papers. 

(3)  Problem 

The  children  were  then  instructed  to  place  their  pencils  on  their 
desks,  to  fold  their  arms  and  to  listen  to  a  problem  in  arithmetic 
which  they  were  to  solve  mentally.  The  problem  was  repeated 
three  times  slowly,  about  30  seconds  intervening  between  each  repe¬ 
tition.  After  propounding  the  problem  for  the  last  time,  two  to 
three  minutes  were  allowed  for  further  thinking  (with  arms  still 
folded).  At  the  end  of  this  period  they  were  instructed  to  pick 
up  their  pencils  and  quickly  jot  down  their  answers  in  the  lower 
left  hand  corner  of  their  papers.  Different  problems  were  used 
in  the  morning  and  afternoon  sessions.  One  of  the  problems  was 
as  follows : 

“  If  eggs  are  selling  at  40  cents  per  dozen  and  I  give  you 
a  dollar  and  tell  you  to  get  me  one  and  a  half  dozen,  3  two- 
cent  stamps  and  4  one-cent  stamps,  how  much  change  will  you 
bring  back  ?  ” 

Three  hundred  and  forty-three  children  in  the  upper  four  grades 
were  examined  by  these  written  tests.  The  papers  were  then  care¬ 
fully  examined  in  detail.  Seventy  papers  out  of  the  343  were  con¬ 
sidered  unsatisfactory  in  one  way  or  another.  In  arriving  at  the 
conclusion  that  a  paper  was  unsatisfactory  the  following  points 
were  considered,  incorrect  ruling  of  paper,  wrong  position  of 
answers  on  the  paper,  poor  handwriting,  untidy  in  appearance, 
estimate  of  dots  far  from  the  correct  numbers,  failing  in  more 
than  two  movements  of  the  Four-Cube  test  and  incorrect  answer 
to  problem. 
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This  diagram  represents  a  perfect  paper,  showing  what  was  required  and 
three  exact  copies  of  examination  papers  containing  the  responses  to  the 
written  tests. 

Paper  1  ideal  paper,  perfect,  drawn  by  author. 

Paper  2  graded  satisfactory. 

Paper  3  graded  unsatisfactory,  pupil  re-examined  and  found  to  be  normal. 

Paper  4  graded  unsatisfactory,  pupil  re-examined  and  found  to  be  feeble¬ 
minded. 


The  TO  children  in  the  four  upper  grades  having  the  unsatis¬ 
factory  papers  were  called  out  from  their  respective  class  rooms 
one  at  a  time  and  given  a  brief  oral  examination.  By  this  means 
many  of  the  failures  in  the  written  tests  were  found  to  be  due  to 
accidental  causes  and  physical  conditions  especially  defective 
vision.  Sixty-seven  of  these  pupils  turned  out  to  be  normal  and 
two  pupils  after  a  searching  examination  were  diagnosed  feeble¬ 
minded  and  one  epileptic  (suspicious).  Copies  of  three  examina¬ 
tion  papers  will  be  included  in  this  report. 

On  November  25th  examination  of  the  upper  four  classes  was 
completed.  On  December  3rd  the  examination  of  the  elementary 
classes  was  begun,  starting  with  the  fourth  grade  and  proceeding 
regularly  downward  through  the  Kindergarten.  These  children 
were  called  out  of  their  class  rooms  one  at  a  time  in  the  upper 
three  grades,  three  at  a  time  in  the  first  grade  and  eight  at  a  time 
in  the  Kindergarten  and  all  were  given  an  individual  examina¬ 
tion.  The  time  consumed  in  an  individual  examination  was 
largest  in  the  fourth  grade  where  eight  to  ten  minutes  were  spent 
with  each  pupil.  The  examination  period  for  a  pupil  gradually 
diminished  through  the  lower  grades  until  the  Kindergarten  was 
reached  when  not  more  than  thirty  seconds  was  consumed  in  an 
individual  case. 

The  Four-Cube  test  and  problem  were  given  to  all  except  the 
Kindergarten.  In  this  class  the  child  was  carefully  observed  while 
the  Three-Cube  test  was  applied. 

The  tests  given  to  the  children  of  the  various  lower  classes  were, 
as  follows : 

Fourth  Grade 

Four-Cube  test.  Five-Cube  test.  Repetition  of  figures.  Count¬ 
ing  backward  by  2’s  from  thirty  to  two.  Months  of  the  year  for¬ 
ward  and  backward.  Spelling  a  word  backward  (beautiful 
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lufituaeb).  Problem,  such  as:  “If  you  have  20  cents  and  yon 
purchase  3  two-cent  stamps  and  3  one-cent  stamps,  how  much 
money  will  you  have  left?”  These  problems  were  varied  from 
child  to  child,  they  were  all  of  the  same  kind,  involving  the  same 
fundamental  operations.  They  were  as  follows : 

20— (3.2+3.1) 
or  20—  (4.2+4.1) 
or  20 — ( 5.2— )— 5. 1 ) 
or  20 — (2. 2+2.1),  etc. 

Third  Grade 

Four-Cube  test.  Repetition  of  figures.  Counting  backward 
(20  to  1).  Prombem:  20 — (3. 2+3.1). 

Second  Grade 

Four-Cube  test.  Counting  backward  or  days  of  the  week  back¬ 
ward  or  repetition  of  figures  (3  class  sections).  Problem:  “If 
you  have  10  cents  and  spend  2  cents  for  cake  and  5  cents  for  candy, 
how  much  will  you  have  left  ?  ”  These  problems  were  likewise 
varied  from  child  to  child  but  always  contained  the  same  base 
number  10  and  involved  the  same  operations  of  addition  and  sub¬ 
traction.  These  problems  may  be  thus  represented: 

10— (2+5) 
or  10— (3+4) 
or  10 — (1+5),  etc. 

Advanced  First  Grade 

Four-Cube  test.  Problem:  “  If  you  have  6  cents  and  spent  3 
cents  for  cake  and  1  cent  for  candy,  how  much  will  you  have  left  ?  ” 
The  similar  problems  containing  the  base  number  6  given  to  chil¬ 
dren  of  this  grade  may  be  thus  represented : 

0— (3+1) 
or  6- — (4+1) 
or  6  — (2+2),  etc. 

Elementary  First  Grade 

Four-Cube  test.  Problem :  “  I  have  five  fingers  (the  examiner 
holding  up  his  left  hand  and  showing  the  five  fingers)  and  if  T 
take  a'  knife  and  cut  off  these  two  fingers,  how  many  fingers  will 
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be  left  on  that  hand  ?  ”  These  elementary  as  well  as  concrete 
problems  likewise  varied  from  child  to  child  and  may  be  thus 
represented : 

5  —  2 
or  5  —  1 
or  5  —  3,  etc. 

Kindergarten 

Three-Cube  test : 


1  I  2  3 


the  movements  being  1.3.2. 

3.1.2. 

2.3.1. 

2.1.3. 

Tn  giving  these  tests  no  attempt  was  made  to  give  a  test  that 
would  accurately  fit  a  certain  age.  For  many  reasons,  such  an 
attempt  would  undoubtedly  result  in  failure  and  would  not  par¬ 
ticularity  assist  in  selecting  the  mentally  deficient.  These  tests 
were  designed  only  in  a  general  way  to  fit  the  ages  and  grades  of 
those  with  whom  they  were  used.  They  were  designed  simply 
to  put  the  child’s  mentation  on  parade  so  to  speak.  For  in¬ 
stance  in  doing  the  cube-test  which  was  the  first  test  given,  the 
child  was  carefully  observed.  His  general  get-up,  facial  expres¬ 
sion,  amount  of  self-reliance,  power  of  comprehension,  manner  of 
performing  test,  muscular  control,  rapidity  of  movement,  atten¬ 
tion  over  a  period  of  forty-five  seconds,  emotional  state  as  well  as 
accuracy  of  performance,  were  all  taken  in. 

The  other  tests  brought  out,  among  many  functions,  his  con¬ 
trolled  associative  power,  immediate  retention  and  reasoning 
ability. 

During  this  brief  examination  or  sizing  up  of  the  child,  if 
symptoms  sugesting  mental  deficiency  arose,  the  case  was  gone 
into  more  thoroughly  and  an  appropriate  notation  opposite  the 
child’s  name  in  the  examination  record  was  made. 
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After  the  examination  of  the  pupils  in  each  grade  section,  the 
teacher  was  consulted  in  regard  to  the  children  who  had  exhibited 
symptoms  of  mental  disease  or  mental  deficiency. 

Progress  in  class  work,  conduct,  and  peculiarties  of  the  suspect 
were  inquired  into.  In  some  cases  additional  evidence  (positive 
or  negative)  was  thus  gained,  all  of  which  was  noted  opposite  the 
suspect’s  name  in  the  examination  record. 

The  elementary  first  grade  and  Kindergarten  children  were  so 
young  (4  and  5  years  old)  that  it  was  impossible  in  many  cases, 
in  the  presence  of  one  strange  to  them,  to  fix  their  attention  suf¬ 
ficiently  long  for  the  performance  of  any  test.  The  examination 
of  the  .Kindergarten  children  was  so  unsatisfactory  that  none  was 
marked  suspicious.  At  the  age  of  four,  except  in  obvious  cases, 
it  is  almost  impossible  in  a  brief  examination  to  learn  the  true 
condition  of  the  child’s  mind.  Many  of  these  children  who  are 
perfectly  normal  remain  mute  in  the  presence  of  a  strange  exam¬ 
iner.  Others  who  attempt  to  co-operate  in  the  performance  of  the 
test  do  not  get  very  far  owing  to  the  extreme  mobility  of  their 
attention.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  during  the  course  of  the 
examination  several  children  were  met  with  who  exhibited  symp¬ 
toms  of  psychoses. 

When  1130  pupils  had  been  briefly  examined  as  above 
described,  those  who  had  shown  symptoms  of  mental  deficiency 
during  the  examination  were  recalled  one  by  one  for  a  thorough 
examination.  This  second  examination  was  searching  and  the 
symptoms  and  signs  were  considered  from  many  points  of  view. 
Some  of  these  particular  cases  were  examined  three  times  and 
one  child  was  examined  four  times  (for  a  total  period  of  three 
hours)  before  a  diagnosis  was  ventured. 

The  following  is  the  result  of  the  examination : 


Feeble-minded  .  9 

Suspicious  of  mental  deficiency .  1] 

Suspicious  epileptics  .  2 


In  this  school  the  proportion  of  feeble-minded  children  to  the 
total  number  examined  was  almost  8  to  1,000. 

The  proportion  of  feeble-minded  children  plus  the  suspicious 
cases  to  the  total  number  of  children  examined  was  18  to  1,000. 
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The  number  of  feeble-minded  children  plus  the  suspicious  cases 
plus  the  epileptics  was  19  to  1,000. 

It  is  certain  that  some  of  the  suspicious  cases  at  a  later  time 
will  turn  out  to  be  positive  cases  of  mental  deficiency  and  it  is 
probable  that  others  will  in  time  surprise  their  teachers  and 
classmates  by  an  awakening  and  a  sudden  bracing  up  in  intel¬ 
lectual  power.  It  will  require  a  year  or  perhaps  two  years  in 
some  of  these  suspicious  cases  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  correct  diag¬ 
nosis.  In  the  meantime  physical  examination,  medical  treatment 
if  necessary,  special  effort  at  instruction  and  close  observations  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher  and  physician  will  assist  in  arriving  at  a 
proper  diagnosis. 

It  will  be  noted  that  all  the  nine  cases  of  feeble-mindedness 
were  born  in  the  United  States,  that  the  paternal  parent  in  five 
cases  was  American  born,  and  in  four  cases  foreign*  horn.  A 
table  is  given  below  showing  the  number  of  children  examined  by 
each  class  section.  A  list  of  the  names,  together  with  other  data 
of  the  feeble-minded  cases,  is  given. 

The  school  authorities  of  Yonkers,  in  giving  the  names,  ad¬ 
dresses  and  other  data  in  these  feeble-minded  cases,  respectfully 
requested  that  such  names  should  not  he  published. 

Thanks  are  hereby  extended  to  Mr.  Charles  E.  Gorton,  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Schools  in  Yonkers ;  Mr.  Lamont  F.  Hodge,  Assist¬ 
ant  Superintendent;  Mr.  Frank  L.  Baker,  Principal  of  School 
Yo.  7,  and  the  teachers  of  Public  School  Yo.  7  for  their  co-opera¬ 
tion  in  the  mental  examination  above  described. 


feeble-minded 


grade 

Case  No. 

Sex 

Date  of  birth 

Place  of  birth 

Father’s 

occupation 

Nativity 

7th  C . 

1 

Sept.  13,  1900 

5th  B . 

2 

Sept.  23,  1898 

3d  A . 

3 

Oct.  17,  1902 

3d  C . 

4 

Male.... 

June  20,  1902 

2d  A . 

5 

Sept.  14,  1903 

2d  C . 

6 

Dec.  19,  1906 

2d  C . 

7 

Oct.  22,  1905 

2d  C  . 

8 

Jan.  16,  1903 

Advanced  1st  A. . . 

9 

Male. .  .  . 

Mar.  24,  1905 

United  States 

Janitor  of  school 

Poland 

EPILEPTICS  (Suspicious) 

5th  B . 

10 

Male.... 

Mar.  22,  1900 

1  United  States 

Driver . 

[United  States 

4th  C . 

11 

Male.... 

May  3,  1903 

United  States 

Machinist . 

United  States 
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Number  of  Children  Mentally  Examined  in  Public  School 
No.  7,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Written  Examination 

Children 

Eighth,  seventh,  sixth  and  fifth  grades .  343  343 

Orally  Examined 

Fourth  Grade  A .  49 

Fourth  Grade  B .  49 

Fourth  Grade  C .  40 

Third  Grade  A . 49 

Third  Grade  B .  49 

Third  Grade  C .  49 

Second  Grade  A .  45 

Second  Grade  B .  47 

Second  Grade  C .  39 

Advanced  First  Grade  A .  51 

Advanced  First  Grade  B .  48 

Advanced  First  Grade  C .  45 

Elementary  First  Grade  A .  47 

Elementary  First  Grade  B .  43 

Elementary  First  Grade  C .  46 

Kindergarten  A.  M .  52 

Kindergarten  P.  M .  45 

-  793 


Total  number  of  children  examined .  1,136 

Weekly  report  of  enrollment  for  three  successive  weeks  in  De¬ 
cember  and  January,  1,132,  1,107,  1,141. 

Full  registration,  1,205. 

(B)  Catholic  Protectory 

During  the  Xmas  holidays  176  boys  and  girls,  residents  of 
Westchester  County,  confined  in  the  Catholic  Protectory,  were 
mentally  examined. 

Each  child  received  a  brief  examination,  the  cuhe-test  and 
other  questions  similar  to  those  employed  in  the  Yonkers’  school 
were  used.  During  the  examination,  if  symptoms  indicative  of 
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mental  deficiency,  sucli  as  inattention,  perplexity,  retardation, 
emotionalism,  mannerism,  stigmata  or  other  peculiarities  were 
observed  or  should  responses  to  questions  be  inaccurate  a  thorough 
examination  was  instituted.  This  examination  resulted  in  finding 
five  feeble-minded  children  and  one  suspicious  case,  all  residents 
of  Westchester  County.  The  data  in  regard  to  these  cases  and 
the  total  number  examined  are  shown  in  the  subjoined  table. 

The  authorities  of  the  Catholic  Protectory,  both  Sisters  and 
Brothers,  did  all  in  their  power  to  make  the  examination  success¬ 
ful  and  thanks  is  hereby  extended  to  them. 


Catholic  Protectory 
Boys  Department 

Senior  boys  from  Westchester  county  examined .  40 

Junior  boys  from  Westchester  county  examined .  41 

Girls  Department 

Girls  from  Westchester  county  examined .  61 

Little  boys  from  Westchester  county  examined .  34 


Total  examined .  176 


Five  were  definitely  diagnosed  as  mentally  defective,  and  one 
was  of  suspiciously  low  mentality. 
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Alabama 

The  State  of  Alabama  lias  made  no  special  provision  for  the 
feeble-minded  nor  for  epileptics.  Some  of  them  are  cared  for  in 
the  two  State  Insane  Asylums,  at  Tuscaloosa  and  Mt.  Vernon. 
During  the  year  ending  September  30,  1913,  there  were  admitted 
into  these  two  institutions,  50  cases  of  epilepsy,  1  idiot,  33  imbe¬ 
ciles  and  68  feeble-minded.  In  1907  the  Legislature  passed  an 
act  to  establish  an  epileptic  colony,  but  no  appropriation  was  made. 

Arizona 

Arizona  has  no  special  institution  for  the  feeble-minded  nor  for 
epileptics.  They  are  committed  partly  to  the  State  Asylum  for 
the  Insane  at  Phoenix,  partly  to  the  State  Industrial  School  at 
Fort  Grant,  and  some  of  them  are  cared  for  at  the  county  poor 
farms. 

Arkansas 

Arkansas  has  made  no  provision  for  the  treatment  of  the  men¬ 
tally  deficient.  Epileptics  are  cared  for  at  the  State  Hospital  for 
Nervous  Diseases  at  Little  Rock. 

California 

Sonoma  State  Home,  Eldridge,  Cal. 

Located  at  Eldridge,  Sonoma  county,  forty  miles  north  of  San 
Francisco,  on  the  Northwestern  Pacific  Railroad. 

The  site  comprises  about  1700  acres 

Opened  in  1885. 

Superintendent,  Wm.  J.  G.  Dawson,  M.  D: 

Under  the  supervision  of  the  State  Board  of  Control  and  the 
State  Commission  in  Lunacy. 
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Capacity  1,098.  Actual  number  present,  December  31,  1914, 
1,101.  Of  these  292  were  epileptics.  There  was  also  a  long  wait¬ 
ing  list  of  applicants  for  whom  there  was  no  room.  The  patients 
generally  remain  in  the  Home  during  their  lifetime. 

The  school  work  consists  of  the  usual  grade  work,  kindergarten, 
sloyd,  physical  culture  and  music.  One  teacher  has  charge  of  each 
department.  The  patients  also  work  out  of  doors  on  the  farm  and 
in  the  garden. 

Admission  and  Discharge 

The  law  provides  that  “  whenever  any  parent,  guardian,  or  other 
person  charged  with  the  support  of  an  imbecile  or  feeble-minded 
person,  or  idiot,  or  epileptic  who  is  not  insane,  desires  him  to 
be  admitted  into  the  Home  for  the  Feeble-Minded,  he  may  petition 
the  superior  court  of  the  county  in  which  he  resides,  for  an  order 
admitting  such  person  to  such  hospital.”  If,  on  inquiry,  the  judge 
finds  the  applicant  to  he  an  imbecile,  feeble-minded  person,  idiot, 
or  epileptic,  and  to  have  been  a  resident  of  the  State  for  one  year 
preceding  the  application,  he  must  make  an  order  for  his  admis¬ 
sion  to  such  hospital,  said  admission  to  be  subject  to  the  judgment 
of  the  management  of  the  hospital  or  the  State  Lunacy  Commis¬ 
sion.  The  law  also  states  that  “  the  board  of  managers,  when  the 
accommodations  of  the  Home  for  Feeble-Minded  permit,  if  such 
action  does  not  conflict  with  the  interests  or  welfare  of  committed 
cases  or  applicants  awaiting  admission,  may  admit,  for  any  stated 
period  of  time,  without  judicial  commitment,  such  persons  as  are 
eligible  for  admission,  upon  such  terms  of  special  pay¬ 
ment,  gift,  bequest,  donation,  legacy,  transfer  of  real  or  personal 
property,  or  other  lawful  procedure,  as  may  appear  to  them  to  be 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  State,  and  may  further  secure  to  the 
said  home,  for  the  time  such  persons  so  admitted  are  inmates  of 
the  home,  such  revenue  or  compensation  as  fully  covers  the  actual 
cost  of  the  home  for  all  care,  treatment,  education  and  support 
therein  involved.” 

The  California  State  'Commission  in  Lunacy  proposes  to  make 
one  or  two  amendments  to  the  present  law.  One  amendment  will 
make  it  possible  for  a  peace  officer  to  commence  proceedings  for  the 
commitment  of  a  defective  child.  At  present  California  is  one  of 
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three  states  retaining  the  old  law  that  only  parents  or  guardians,  or 
persons  responsible  for  the  support  of  a  feeble-minded  child,  may 
apply  for  commitment  to  an  institution  for  defectives.  The  other 
proposed  amendment  will  limit  the  age  of  commitment.  At  the 
present  time,  the  Commission  reports,  persons  who  become  de¬ 
mented  from  organic  troubles  or  in  some  cases  from  age,  are  occa¬ 
sionally  committed  to  the  Home.  As  a  result,  there  are  a  number 
of  aged  people  in  the  Home  who  are  not  properly  feeble-minded 
in  the  full  acceptation  of  the  word,  and  who  take  up  the  room  of 
children  who  need  admission. 

There  is  at  present  considerable  agitation  in  'California  in 
regard  to  the  care  of  the  mentally  defective.  A  careful  survey  of 
one  small  section  was  made,  and  upon  the  results  of  this  survey, 
it  has  been  estimated  that  there  are  9,500  feeble-minded  persons  in 
the  State.  In  November,  1914,  there  were  1,387  in  institutions  for 
the  defective;  400  in  county  hospitals,  where  no  special  training 
or  care  could  be  provided  for  them;  leaving  approximately  7,700 
at  large  with  no  special  provision  made  for  them. 

There  is  a  movement  on  foot  in  California  to  establish  a  Moron 
Colony  for  girls  at  the  Sonoma  State  Home.  The  plan  is  to  erect 
a  number  of  small  cottages  to  be  under  the  charge  of  a  house¬ 
keeper  and  teacher. 

Bird  Haven,  San  Jose 

Located  at  San  Jose,  Santa  Clara  county,  about  forty  miles 
southeast  of  San  Francisco,  on  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad. 

A  private  institution  for  the  care  of  mental  defectives. 

Osborne  Hall,  Santa  Clara,  Cal. 

Located  in  the  town  of  Santa  Clara,  Santa  Clara  county,  four 
miles  northwest  of  San  Jose,  on  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad. 

Also  a  private  institution  for  the  care  of  mental  defectives. 

Epileptics 

There  is  at  present  no  separate  institution  in  California  for  the 
care  of  epileptics.  They  are  admitted  to  the  Sonoma  State  Home, 
but  the  superintendent  believes  they  should  be  segregated  from  the 
feeble-minded  and  placed  in  a  Colony  by  themselves. 
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Colorado 

Colorado  State  Home  and  Training  School  for  Mental 

Defectives 

Located  at  Ridge,  Jefferson  county,  on  the  Colorado  and  South¬ 
ern  Railroad,  seven  miles  northwest  of  Denver.  The  post-office  is 
in  the  town  of  Arvada. 

The  site  comprises  310  acres. 

Opened  July  1,  1912. 

Superintendent,  A.  P.  Busey,  M.  D. 

Under  the  supervision  of  a  local  board  of  three  commissioners 
and  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections. 

Capacity,  100.  Actual  number  present  January  1,  1915,  80. 
Of  these  18  were  epileptics. 

The  institution  offers  a  home  to  mental  defectives  who  cannot 
well  he  cared  for  in  their  own  homes,  and  also  provides  a  training 
school  for  those  capable  of  receiving  instruction. 

admission  and  discharge 

The  law  establishing  the  home  states  that  “  there  shall  be  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  State  Home  and  Training  School  feeble-minded 
persons,  incapable  of  receiving  instruction  in  the  public  schools, 
also  epileptics,  and  feeble-minded  adults  unable  to  care  for  them¬ 
selves  or  their  property;  providing  that  the  applicant,  or  his  legal 
guardian,  shall  he  a  bona  fide  resident  of  Colorado."  Feeble¬ 
minded  persons  from  other  States  and  Territories  may  also  he 
admitted,  after  all  Colorado  applicants  are  cared  for,  provided 
they  are  not  afflicted  with  any  contagious  disease  and  pay  their 
entire  expense.  County  courts  have  authority  to  commit,  after 
trial  by  jury,  as  provided  by  law  for  the  insane.  There  is  no 
statute  regarding  discharge  of  patients,  but  they  are  sometimes 
released  by  order  of  court.  The  discharging  of  patients,  how¬ 
ever,  is  generally  optional  with  the  Board  of  Commissioners. 

EPILEPTICS 

There  is  no  separate  institution  in  Colorado  for  the  care  of 
epileptics,  but  they  are  admitted  to  the  Colorado  State  Home 
and  Training  School  for  Mental  Defectives. 


Sonoma  State  Home,  California. 


State  Home  and  Training  School  for  Mental  Defectives,  Ridge,  Colorado. 


Superintendent’s  Home  and  Administration  Building,  Connecticut  Colony  for 
Epileptics,  Mansfield  Depot,  Connecticut. 
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Connecticut 

Connecticut  School  for  Imbeciles 

Located  at  Lakeville,  Litchfield  county,  on  the  Central  New 
England  Railroad,  in  the  northwestern  corner  of  the  State. 

The  site  comprises  six  acres. 

Founded  in  1858,  as  a  private  institution  and  only  taken  over 
by  the  State  the  1st  of  August,  1913. 

Superintendent,  Charles  T.  La  Moure,  M.  D. 

Under  the  supervision  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities. 

Capacity,  300.  Actual  number  present,  January  12,  1915, 
274.  Thirty-four  of  these  were  epileptics. 

The  superintendent  reports  that  the  present  buildings  are  con¬ 
gested  and  hard  to  administer,  and  that  they  have  so  little  land 
that  they  have  not  room  for  even  proper  playgrounds.  It  is 
planned  to  ask  the  present  Legislature  for  an  appropriation  for  a 
new  site  so  that  the  patients  can  be  treated  along  more  modern 
lines  and  so  to  have  room  enough  for  all  of  the  feeble-minded  in 
the  State.  There  is  some  thought  also  of  changing  the  name  to 
The  Connecticut  Training  School. 

ADMISSION  AND  DISCHARGE 

The  laws  states  that  “  whenever  any  pauper  or  indigent  imbecile 
person  is  found  in  the  State  who  would  be  benefited  by  the  school 
for  imbeciles  at  Lakeville,  the  selectmen  of  such  town  are  to  make 
application  to  Court  of  Probate  for  the  admission  of  such  person 
and  if,  upon  inquiry,  the  court  finds  him  to  be  a  proper  subject, 
it  shall  order  the  selectmen  to  take  him  to  said  school,  to  be  kept 
and  supported  for  such  length  of  time  as  the  court  may  deem 
proper.”  The  order  of  the  court  must  also  be  approved  by  the 
Governor. 

Patients  may  be  released  bv  order  of  court. 

Connecticut  Colony  for  Epileptics 

Located  at  Mansfield  Depot,  Tolland  county,  on  the  Central 
Vermont  Railroad,  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  State. 

The  site  comprises  500  acres. 

Opened  May  15,  1914. 

Superintendent,  Donald  L.  Ross,  M.  D. 

Under  the  supervision  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities. 

Capacity,  80.  Actual  number  present,  September  30,  1914,  65. 
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ADMISSION  AND  DISCHARGE 

The  trustees  have  the  authority  to  admit  patients  under  special 
agreement,  provided  that  preference  be  given  to  hopeful  cases 
and  that  no  hopelessly  or  violently  insane  person  he  admitted. 
The  law  provides  that  whenever  there  is  found  in  the  State  any 
pauper  or  indigent  epileptic  who  may  he  benefited  by  this  institu¬ 
tion,  such  proceedings  may  be  had  for  his  commitment  thereto 
as  are  now  provided  bv  law  for  the  commitment  of  insane  paupers 
and  indigent  persons.  The  commitment  is  by  Probate  Court. 
No  patient  may  be  discharged  until,  in  the  judgment  of  the  super¬ 
intendent,  his  mental  and  physical  condition  justify  it. 

Delaware 

The  State  of  Delaware  has  no  special  institution  for  the  care 
of  mental  defectives,  nor  for  epileptics.  The  state  law  provides 
that  the  associate  judges  of  the  Superior  Court  shall  be  trustees 
for  the  indigent  imbecile  children  of  the  state,  and  provides  that 
application  may  be  made  to  them  for  the  admission  of  such  chil¬ 
dren  into  the  Pennsylvania  Training  School  for  Feeble-Minded 
Children.  The  judge  must  require  a  statement  of  each  applicant’s 
condition  and  circumstances  to  be  forwarded  to  the  superintendent 
of  the  Pennsylvania  school,  upon  whose  certificate  approving  the 
applicant  as  one  who  may  be  benefited  by  admission  to  the  school, 
the  judge  shall  recommend  the  applicant  to  the  Governor,  who 
shall  cause  the  applicant  to  be  admitted  upon  his  warrant  to  the 
superintendent,  provided  that  not  more  than  three  imbecile  chil¬ 
dren  of  each  county  shall  be  in  the  school  at  the  same  time,  and 
that  not  more  than  $1,600  shall  be  paid  to  the  state  in  any  one 
year.  Whenever  the  superintendent  of  the  Pennsylvania  school 
reports  that  any  pupil  admitted  under  these  provisions  has  re¬ 
ceived  all  the  benefit  that  can  be  derived  from  the  training  in  the 
school,  the  associate  judge  of  the  county  to  which  the  pupil  is 
accredited  shall  notify  the  superintendent  to  discharge  the  pupil. 

Epileptics  are  received  at  the  Delaware  State  Hospital  for  the 
Insane,  at  Farnhurst,  under  the  same  provisions  of  the  law  as 
govern  the  insane. 

In  1911  and  1912  a  census  of  the  feeble-minded  was  made  by 
the  Delaware  Commission  for  the  Blind.  369  feeble-minded  per- 
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sons  were  found  in  tlie  state,  18  of  whom  were  infants,  207  of 
school  age,  109  of  working  age,  and  35  aged.  Only  14  of  these 
were  cared  for  in  an  institution  for  the  feeble-minded.  Many  were 
in  the  almshouses,  one  hundred  in  the  insane  hospital,  and  the 
rest  at  large  in  the  community,  most  of  them  partially  or  wholly 
supported  by  charity.  The  Commission  recommended  to  the 
Legislature  measures  for  the  relief  of  the  feeble-minded  in  the 
state,  but  the  bill  was  lost  through  a  conflict  of  interests.  They 
hoped,  however,  to  introduce  a  bill  into  the  Legislature  of  1915  to 
establish  a  Commission  for  the  care  of  mental  defectives,  and  pos¬ 
sibly  to  open  an  institution.  The  Delaware  State  Federation  of 
Women’s  Clubs  have  been  actively  engaged  in  the  propaganda  for 
proper  provision  by  the  state  for  this  class  of  unfortunates. 

District  of  Columbia 

There  is  no  special  institution  in  the  District  of  Columbia  for 
the  care  of  mental  defectives,  nor  for  epileptics.  The  feeble¬ 
minded  are  provided  for  in  institutions  in  Virginia,  Pennsylvania 
and  Few  Jersey,  under  contract  with  the-  Board  of  Children’s 
Guardians.  Technically  they  are  cared  for  as  dependent  children 
and  are  not  committed  as  mentally  deficient.  There  is  no  definite 
provision  for  epileptics  as  such.  Frequently  an  epileptic  is  sent 
to  the  Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  in  the  city  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  but  he  is  sent  as  an  insane  person,  the  hospital  only  having 
authority  to  receive  patients  from  the  District  who  have  been 
legally  pronounced  insane.  The  superintendent  reports  that. in  the 
course  of  years  a  considerable  number  of  epileptics  have,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  accumulated,  all  of'  them,  however,  being  pro¬ 
foundly  defective,  mostly  severe  grades  of  imbecility  or  idiocy  or 
deep  dementia.  The  superintendent  also  reports  that  most  of  the 
feeble-minded  and  defective  who  are  received  at  the  hospital 
belong  to  this  class,  although  occasionally  high  grade  imbeciles 
and  morons  are  committed. 

There  is  at  present  considerable  agitation  for  the  enactment  of 
laws  relative  to  the  training  and  care  of  the  mentally  deficient  in 
the  District  of  Columbia. 
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Florida 

The  State  of  Florida  has  no  special  institution  for  the  care  of 
epileptics  or  feeble-minded.  Some  of  them  are  sent  to  the  Florida 
Hospital  for  the  Insane,  at  Chattahoochee.  2s  o  special  treatment, 
other  than  custodial  care,  is  provided  for  them  at  this  hospital. 
The  law  states  that  indigent  feeble-minded  and  epileptic  patients 
may  be  received  at  the  Florida  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  provided 
they  are  in  need  of  mechanical  restraint,  otherwise  they  are  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  county  where  they  reside,  on  the  pauper  list. 

Georgia 

Georgia  has  a  State  Sanitarium  for  Insane  Epileptics  at  Mil- 
ledgeville,  but  there  is  no  separate  institution  for  non-insane 
epileptics  nor  for  mental  defectives.  The  law  states  that  persons 
may  become  inmates  of  the  Georgia  State  Sanitarium  who  are 
either  lunatics,  idiots,  epileptics  or  demented  inebriates,  provided 
they  are  citizens  of  the  State  of  Georgia.  The  superintendent  may 
refuse  to  receive  harmless  idiots,  as  long  as  there  are  recent  and 
dangerous  cases  unprovided  for. 

Idaho 

Idaho  has  at  present  no  separate  institution  for  the  care  of  the 
epileptic  nor  for  mental  defectives.  Some  of  them  are  admitted 
to  the  Idaho  Insane  Asylum,  at  Blackfoot,  and  to  the  Northern 
Idaho  Insane  Asylum,  at  Orofino.  An  institution  for  the  feeble¬ 
minded  and  epileptic  is  being  built,  however,  by  the  State  of 
Idaho,  at  Nampa.  It  is  not  expected  that  this  will  be  in  a  condi¬ 
tion  to  receive  patients  for  a  year  or  more. 

Illinois 

Lincoln  State  School  and  Colony 

A  public  institution  for  the  care  of  the  feeble-minded  and 
epileptic. 

Located  at  Lincoln,  Logan  county,  in  the  central  part  of  Illi¬ 
nois,  twenty-five  miles  northeast  of  Springfield. 

The  site  comprises  470  acres. 

The  institution  was  opened  in  1865  at  Jacksonville,  Illinois, 
and  known  as  the  Illinois  Asylum  for  Feeble-Minded  Children. 


Indiana  School  for  Feeble-Minded  Youth,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana. 


Iowa  Institution  for  Feeble  Minded  Children,  Glenwood,  Iowa. 
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In  1877  it  was  moved  to  Lincoln,  and  tlie  name  was  changed  to  the 
Lincoln  State  School  and  Colony. 

Superintendent,  Thomas  H.  Leonard,  M.  D. 

Under  the  supervision  of  the  Board  of  Administration  of  the 
Illinois  State  Charities  Commission. 

Capacity,  1,700.  Actual  number  present  December  17,  1914, 
1,598.  Out  of  this  number  345  were  classified  as  idiots,  719  as 
imbeciles,  384  as  feeble-minded,  and  150  as  moral  imbeciles.  Of 
the  total  number,  241  were  epileptics. 

The  object  of  the  institution,  as  described  by  the  State  laws,  is 
to  promote  the  intellectual,  moral  and  physical  culture  of  the 
inmates,  and  to  fit  them,  as  far  as  possible,  for  earning  their  own 
livelihood  and  for  future  usefulness  in  society.  The  school  con¬ 
sists  of  kindergarten  and  primary  classes,  and  departments  of 
basketry,  fancy  work,  art,  weaving,  manual  training,  music  and 
physical  training. 

ADMISSION  AND  DISCHARGE 

Admission  is  free  to  all  residents  of  the  State.  Non-residents 
may  be  admitted  by  paying  a  fair  rate  of  tuition.  The  law  does 
not  provide  for  court  commitments,  but  admission  is  under  the 
control  and  direction  of  the  Board  of  Administration  of  the  State 
Charities  Commission.  The  Board  is  empowered  and  required 
to  cause  the  removal  of  feeble-minded  women  and  children  from 
the  county  almshouses  to  this  institution. 

Beverly  Farm  Home  and  School  for  Nervous  and  Backward 

Children 

Located  at  Godfrey,  Madison  county,  in  the  southwestern  part 
of  the  State,  twenty-two  miles  from  St.  Louis. 

The  site  consists  of  180  acres. 

The  school  was  opened  in  1897. 

Superintendent,  W.  H.  C.  Smith,  M.  D. 

This  is  a  private  institution,  built  on  the  cottage  or  colony 
plan,  with  a  capacity  of  70.  On  December  10,  1914,  there  were 
60  pupils  in  the  school.  Six  of  these  were  epileptics.  There  is 
a  kindergarten,  and  all  the  common  school  courses  are  given,  the 
children  being  under  constant  supervision  at  school,  work  and 
play. 
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EPILEPTICS 

Epileptics  are  cared  for  at  the  Lincoln  State  School  and  Colony. 

Indiana 

Indiana  School  for  Feeble-Minded  Youth 

Located  at  Fort  Wayne,  Allen  county,  in  the  northeastern  part 
of  Indiana. 

The  site  comprises  5(54  acres. 

“  The  Asylum  for  Feeble-Minded  Children  ”  was  opened 
November  1,  1879,  as  an  adjunct  to  the  Soldiers’  and  Sailors’ 
Orphans’  Home  at  Knightstown,  Indiana.  In  1887  an  act  was 
passed  by  the  Legislature  establishing  the  Indiana  School  for 
Feeble-Minded  Youth  at  Fort  Wayne.  While  this  school  was  in 
process  of  construction,  from  May  7,  1887,  to  July  8,  1890,  the 
children  were  temporarily  cared  for  in  certain  buildings  at  the 
Eastern  Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  Richmond.  The  school  at 
Fort  Wayne  was  finally  opened  duly  8,  1890. 

Superintendent,  George  S.  Bliss,  M.  I). 

Under  the  supervision  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities. 

Capacity,  1,300.  Actual  number  present,  September  30,  1914, 
1,286.  Of  these  247  were  epileptics. 

The  educational  courses  consist  of  regular  school  work  and  in¬ 
dustrial  training.  The  various  kinds  of  work  engaged  in  by  the 
patients  include  farming,  stock  raising,  dairying,  gardening,  tailor¬ 
ing,  shoemaking,  carpentry,  repairing,  upholstery,  painting,  bas¬ 
ketry,  plain  and  fancy  sewing,  mattress  making,  weaving,  knitting, 
crocheting,  laundering  and  baking. 

Since  1912  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  school  have  been  recom¬ 
mending  the  establishment  of  another  and  separate  institution  for 
the  care  of  feeble-minded  adult  women  only.  On  September  30, 
1913,  the  board  reported  that  there  were  235  of  that  class  occupy¬ 
ing  two  cottages  at  the  School  for  Feeble-Minded  Youth  and  that 
there  were  as  many  more  detained  in  county  infirmaries  and  jails 
of  the  State.  It  was  felt  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  that  a  new 
institution  starting  with  a  capacity  for  500  women  would  not  be 
too  large  to  begin  with. 
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ADMISSION  AND  DISCHARGE 

Feeble-minded  and  idiotic  children  between  the  ages  of  six  and 
sixteen  are  received  on  voluntary  application  of  parents  or  guar¬ 
dians.  Feeble-minded  women  from  sixteen  to  forty-five  years  of 
age,  “  who  are  not  pregnant  or  helpless,  and  who  are  not  afflicted 
with  any  contagious  or  communicable  disease  ”  are  received,  if 
there  is  room,  when  committed  by  the  circuit  court.  For  the 
commitment  of  adult  females,  any  person  may  file  a  petition  with 
the  clerk  of  the  circuit  court.  The  State  bears  all  maintenance 
expense,  except  of  inmates  who  have  sufficient  estate  of  their  own 
or  whose  parents  or  guardians  are  able  to  pay,  in  which  event  the 
board  of  trustees  may  require  them  to  pay  for  or  contribute  to 
their  support.  Any  pupil  may  be  discharged  or  returned  to  his  or 
her  parents  or  guardian  when  in  the  judgment  of  the  trustees,  it 
will  not  be  beneficial  to  the  pupil,  or  will  not  be  for  the  best  in¬ 
terests  of  the  school  to  retain  the  pupil  longer. 

EPILEPTICS 

Indiana  Village  for  Epileptics 

Located  two  miles  north  of  Newcastle,  Henry  county,  forty-five 
miles  northeast  of  Indianapolis. 

The  site  comprises  1,240  acres. 

Opened  September  16,  1907. 

Superintendent,  W.  C.  Van  Nuys,  M.  I). 

Under  the  supervision  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities. 

Capacity,  226.  Actual  number  present,  September  30,  1914, 
226.  All  of  these  were  men  or  boys. 

The  Village  is  intended  especially  for  young,  able-bodied  per¬ 
sons  whose  epilepsy  is  of  the  mild  type,  and  who  can  profit  by  out¬ 
door  life  and  engage  in  rural  pursuits.  The  purpose  of  the  insti¬ 
tution  is  “  the  scientific  treatment,  education,  employment  and 
custody  of  epileptics.” 

ADMISSION  AND  DISCHARGE 

The  law  provides  that  this  village  shall  receive  its  patients 
“  first,  from  the  poor  asylums,  jails,  orphans’  homes  or  other 
county  institutions ;  then  from  dependent  or  other  indigent  classes 
elsewhere  in  the  state,  outside  of  institutions,  and  third,  from 
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state  hospitals,  or  institutions,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
superintendents  of  such  institutions :  Provided,  That  no  hopelessly 
or  violently  insane  person  shall  be  transferred  to  the  Indiana 
Village  for  Epileptics.  Hopeful  cases  shall,  in  all  instances,  have 
the  preference  in  all  admissions.”  All  epileptics  having  a  legal 
settlement  in  the  State  are  admissible,  on  commitment  by  the 
circuit  court.  The  petition  for  commitment  must  he  tiled  by  a 
reputable  citizen  of  the  county,  and  a  medical  examination  must 
be  conducted  by  two  physicians  appointed  by  the  court.  After 
commitment  by  the  judge,  the  admission  of  a  patient  is  subject  to 
the  superintendent  of  the  village.  If  not  otherwise  provided, 
clothing  is  furnished  patients  at  county  expense.  Except  for  the 
clothing  account,  the  institution  is  maintained  by  the  State.  Xo 
person  may  be  discharged  from  the  village  until,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  superintendent,  his  mental  and  physical  condition  justify  it. 

Iowa 

Iowa  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded  Children 

Located  at  Glenwood,  Mills  county,  on  the  Chicago,  Burlington 
and  Quincy  Railroad,  eighteen  miles  south  of  Council  Bluffs. 

The  site  comprises  1,015  acres. 

Opened  September  1,  1876. 

Superintendent,  George  Mogridge,  M.  1). 

Under  the  supervision  of  the  Board  of  Control  of  State  In¬ 
stitutions. 

Capacity,  1,400.  Actual  number  present,  June  30,  1914,  1,409. 
Out  of  this  number  297  were  epileptics. 

The  school  work  at  the  institution  consists  of  literary  courses, 
and  manual  and  industrial  training.  Besides  this  the  patients  are 
engaged  in  general  domestic  work,  needle  work,  painting,  lace  and 
rug  making,  farming,  gardening,  dairying,  shoemaking,  brick- 
making,  etc. 

ADMISSION  AND  DISCHARGE 

Persons  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty-one  years,  unable 
by  reason  of  deficient  intellect  to  secure  education  in  the  common 
schools,  as  well  as  feeble-minded  women  who  are  under  forty-six 
years  of  age  and  residents  of  the  state,  and  feeble-minded  men 
under  forty-six  years  of  age,  are  eligible  for  admission. 
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Any  inmate  may  be  returned  to  parents  or  guardian  at  any  time 
by  order  of  the  board. 

Children  brought  before  a  judge  of  the  district  court,  who  are 
found  to  be  feeble-minded,  may  be  committed  to  this  institution, 
but  cannot  be  detained  beyond  their  minority.  This  lack  of  cus¬ 
todial  power  is  felt  to  be  a  serious  defect  in  the  Iowa  law.  The 
Board  of  Control  reports  that  a  considerable  number  of  the  girls 
who  are  released  from  the  institution  become  associated  with  irre¬ 
sponsible  men  and  give  birth  to  feeble-minded  children  who  later 
become  charges  upon  the  state.  The  superintendent  of  the  Glen- 
wood  Institution  also  feels  that  the  separation  of  the  purely 
feeble-minded  and  the  defective  delinquent  and  special  provision 
for  the  latter  class  are  to  be  desired. 

Powell  School  for  Backward  and  Nervous  Children 

Located  on  “  Oak  Hill,”  a  mile  south  of  Red  Oak,  Montgomery 
county,  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  state. 

The  site  comprises  thirty-five  acres. 

Opened  in  the  fall  of  1903. 

Superintendent,  Velura  E.  Powell,  M.  D. 

A  private  school  for  the  education  and  training  of  backward  and 
mentally  defective  children. 

Capacity,  40.  Actual  number  present  in  January,  1915,  35. 
Only  the  backward  and  moron  type  are  received,  “  the  lower 
classes,  epileptics,  and  vicious  being  excluded.”  The  superintendent 
reports  that  some  of  the  backward  children  have  been  able  to 
return  to  public  school  work  after  receiving  two  or  three  years  of 
special  work  and  training.  The  school  receives  pupils  from  all 
sections  of  the  country.  There  is  a  kindergarten  and  a  primary 
department,  besides  the  higher  grades  of  school  work,  and  physical 
culture  and  manual  training,  and  sewing  for  the  girls. 

Mercy  Hospital 

Located  at  Davenport,  Scott  county,  on  the  Mississippi  river  in 
the  southeastern  part  of  the  state. 

A  private  institution  which  cares  for  some  mental  defectives, 
among  other  patients. 
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epileptics 

Iowa  lias  no  adequate  provision  for  the  care  of  epileptics.  They 
are  kept  in  four  state  hospitals  for  the  insane  and  in  the  home  for 
feeble-minded  children.  On  June  30,  1912,  there  were  556  epi¬ 
leptics  in  these  four  institutions  and  it  was  estimated  that  there 
were  3,000  or  more  in  the  State  outside.  A  bill  was  introduced 
into  the  Legislature  in  1911  providing  for  the  establishment  of  a 
colony  for  epileptics.  The  bill  passed  the  House,  but  failed  in 
the  Senate,  owing  to  lack  of  funds.  It  is  felt  that  there  is  great 
need  for  such  a  colony  in  Iowa,  in  order  to  relieve  the  insane 
asylums  of  these  patients,  who  are  not  their  proper  charges,  and  to 
give  more  room  for  feeble-minded  children  in  the  institution  at 
Glenwood,  which  is  overcrowded.  Many  children  who  properly 
belong  at  Glenwood,  are  now  kept  in  the  two  industrial  schools,  at 
Mitchellville  and  Eldora. 


Kansas 

State  Home  for  Feeble-Minded 

Located  at  Winfield,  Cowley  county,  thirty-six  miles  southeast 
of  Wichita. 

The  site  includes  430  acres. 

Established  in  1881. 

Hr.  E.  C.  Cave  was  appointed  Superintendent  in  1912. 

Under  supervision  of  the  Board  of  Control  of  State  Charitable 
Institutions. 

With  a  capacity  of  450  in  the  institution,  there  were  530  pres¬ 
ent  on  December  20,  1914. 

The  Superintendent  reports  that  in  their  over-crowded  condi¬ 
tion  they  cannot  he  as  exact  as  they  would  like  about  placing  the 
children  in  their  proper  groups.  The  industries  engaged  in  by 
the  boys  are  farm  and  garden  work,  work  in  the  laundry,  engine 
room,  bakery,  etc.  The  girls  are  trained  in  sewing,  kitchen  work, 
laundry  work  and  various  other  household  pursuits. 

ADMISSION  AND  DISCHARGE 

Idiotic  and  imbecile  children  not  over  15,  incapable  of  receiving 
instruction  in  the  public  schools,  and  who  have  been  residents 
of  the  state  for  six  months,  are  eligible  for  admission.  Older  per- 


State  Home  for  Feeble-Minded,  Winfield,  Kansas. 


Administration  Building,  State  Hospital  for  Epileptics,  Parsons,  Kansas 
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sons  may  bo  admitted  at  the  discretion  of  the  Board  of  Control, 
and  non-residents  upon  payment  of  tuition.  The  superintendent 
has  the  power  to  restrain,  parole  or  discharge  inmates.  Applica¬ 
tion  for  discharge  may  also  be  made  by  any  inmate  or  relative  to 
the  probate  court  of  Cowley  county  which  has  power  to  discharge 
or  detain  as  it  finds  to  the  best  interests  of  the  inmate. 

epileptics 

State  Hospital  for  Epileptics 

Located  at  Parsons,  Labette  county,  in  the  southwestern  part  of 
the  state. 

The  site  consists  of  640  acres. 

Established  in  1903. 

Dr.  M.  L.  Perry,  Superintendent. 

Under  supervision  of  the  Board  of  Control  of  State  Charitable 
Institutions. 

The  institution  is  nearly  filled,  515  being  reported  present  with 
a  capacity  of  517. 

A  school  is  conducted  for  the  younger  patients.  A  large  variety 
of  hand  work,  both  outdoor  and  indoor,  is  furnished. 

ADMISSION  AND  DISCHARGE 

Any  resident  of  the  state,  sane  or  insane,  who  is  suffering  from 
epilepsy,  may  be  admitted,  except  low  grade  imbeciles  and  idiots. 
Custodial  cases  are  not  received.  Non-residents  may  be  received 
by  special  arrangements  with  the  board.  Sane  epileptics  are  ad¬ 
mitted  on  voluntary  commitment,  upon  their  own  application  if 
they  are  of  legal  age,  or  upon  the  application  of  a  parent  or  guard¬ 
ian  in  case  of  minors.  Insane  epileptics  are  committed  by  the 
probate  court,  using  the  same  form  of  commitment  as  for  the  other 
insane  to  the  other  hospitals.  All  applications  for  admission  of 
indigent  patients  must  be  made  through  the  probate  judge  of  the 
county  where  the  patient  is  a  resident.  For  the  admission  of  pri¬ 
vate  patients  a  bond  is  required  similar  to  that  required  for  the 
admission  of  private  patients  to  the  state  hospitals  for  the  insane. 
Authority  to  discharge  or  parole  patients  rests  with  the  superin¬ 
tendent,  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  board  of  control. 

29  ' 
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Kentucky 

Kentucky  Institution  for.  Feeble-Minded  Children 

Located  at  Frankfort,  Franklin  county,  fifty  miles  east  of  Louis¬ 
ville. 

The  site  consists  of  ninety-eight  acres  of  land. 

The  institution  was  opened  in  1801. 

Superintendent,  H.  C.  Ivelioe,  M.  D. 

Under  the  supervision  of  the  Kentucky  State  Board  of  Control 
for  Charitable  Institutions. 

It  was  estimated  on  July  1,  1913,  that  there  were  4,000  defect¬ 
ive  and  backward  children  in  the  state  of  Kentucky.  On  dune  30, 
1913,  there  were  321  children  in  this  institution. 

The  educational  courses  given  consist  of  literary  courses,  man¬ 
ual  training,  domestic  science  and  art,  gardening  and  farming. 

admission  and  discharge 

All  feeble-minded  persons  from  six  to  eighteen  years  of  age,  who 
can  be  educated  or  trained  to  work,  may  be  admitted,  after  an 
inquiry  by  jury,  as  for  the  insane.  The  superintendent  must 
return  to  the  county  all  those  for  whom  further  attempts  to  edu¬ 
cate  will  not  prove  beneficial  to  the  state.  Xo  child  may  be  kept 
at  the  institution  after  he  has  arrived  at  such  age  and  mental  con¬ 
dition  as  to  be  able,  in  the  judgment  of  the  superintendent  and 
board,  to  provide  for  himself. 

The  Stewart  Home  and  School 

This,  is  a  small  private  institution  for  the  care  and  training  of 
persons  of  backward  mental  development. 

Located  at  Farmdale,  six  miles  southwest  of  the  city  of  Frank¬ 
fort.  The  school  was  opened  in  1893.  It  has  accommodations  for 
one  hundred  and  is  generally  pretty  well  filled. 

Superintendent,  John  P.  Stewart,  M.  D. 

EPILEPTICS 

There  is  no  separate  institution  for  epileptics  in  the  State, 
although  the  Kentucky  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded  Children 
has  a  colony  for  epileptics.  Xo  sane  epileptic  can  be  sent  to  a 
State  asylum. 


The  Stewart  Home  and  School,  Farmdale,  Ky. 


Girls’  Home  at  the  Maine  School  for  the  Feeble-Minded,  West  Pownal,  Maine. 


Rosewood  State  Training  School,  Owings  Mills,  Maryland. 
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Louisiana 

The  State  of  Louisiana  has  made  no  special  provision  for  the 
custody  and  training  of  mental  defectives  or  epileptics.  It  is 
left  to  the  two  State  Hospitals  for  the  Insane,  at  Pineville  and 
Jackson,  to  afford  them  domiciliary  care  and  treatment.  The 
superintendent  of  the  Louisiana  Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  Pine¬ 
ville  is  advocating  that  appropriations  he  made  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  an  epileptic  colony  and  a  training  school  and  home  for 
mental  defectives.  More  than  seven  per  cent,  of  the  population 
of  739  in  this  State  hospital  are  epileptics,  and  the  superintendent 
states  that  the  imbecile  prevails  in  even  greater  proportion. 

The  superintendent  of  the  East  Louisiana  Hospital  for  the 
Insane  at  Jackson  recommended  to  the  last  Lagislature  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  separate  place  for  epileptics,  and  also  for  idiots  and 
imbeciles,  on  their  farm  colony  of  2,000  acres. 

Maine 

Maine  School  for  Feeble-Minded 

Located  at  West  Pownal,  Cumberland  county,  sixteen  miles 
north  of  Portland  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway. 

The  site  consists  of  about  1,200  acres  of  land. 

The  school  was  opened  in  1908. 

It  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  Governor  and  council,  a  board 
of  trustees,  and  the  State  Board  of  Charities. 

Capacity,  273.  Actual  number  present,  January  6,  1915,  254. 
In  the  report  of  the  board  of  trustees  for  1913,  it  is  stated  that 
there  are  at  least  1,000  more  feebleuninded  in  the  State,  who  will 
sooner  or  later  demand  admission  into  this  or  a  similar  institution, 
and  the  report  states  that  the  Legislature  should  be  required  to 
provide  sufficient  accommodations  for  a  much  larger  number  than 
is  now  assembled  at  Pownal.  On  September  30,  1913,  there  were 
151  applicants  awaiting  admission. 

Much  emphasis  is  laid  at  the  school  on  industrial  training. 
The  older  boys  take  an  active  part  in  the  work  on  the  farm  and 
about  the  grounds,  and  the  older  girls  assist  in  the  work  in  the 
laundry,  sewing  and  mending,  kitchen  and  dining  rooms  and  in 
general  housework.  The  younger  children  attend  the  school  and 
industrial  classes. 
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admission  and  discharge 

All  idiotic  and  feeble-minded  persons  six  years  of  age  and 
upward  are  eligible  for  admission.  The  law  also  provides  for  the 
commitment  of  such  feeble-minded  persons  supported  by  towns  in 
the  State,  who,  in  the  judgment  of  the  municipal  officers,  or  of 
the  State  Board  of  Charities,  are  capable  of  being  benefited  by 
school  instruction.  Whenever  it  is  made  to  appear,  upon  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  probate  judge  of  any  county  that  a  resident  of  the 
county,  or  any  inmate  of  the  Maine  Industrial  School  for  Bovs, 
the  Bath  Military  and  Naval  Orphan  Asylum,  or  any  person  sup¬ 
ported  by  any  town,  is  a  fit  subject  for  the  school  for  the  feeble¬ 
minded,  such  judge  may  commit  such  person  to  the  school  by  an 
order  of  commitment  directed  to  the  trustees,  accompanied  bv  a 
certificate  of  two  physicians,  that  such  a  person  is  a  proper  sub¬ 
ject  for  the  institution.  Any  order  of  commital  under  this  act  is 
subject  to  appeal.  An  inmate  of  the  school  may  be  discharged  by 
any  three  of  the  trustees  or  by  a  justice  of  the  Supreme  or  Super¬ 
ior  Court  of  the  State  whenever  a  further  detention  in  such  school 
in  their  opinion  is  unnecessary. 

EPILEPTICS 

The  State  of  Maine  has  no  separate  institution  for  the  care  of 
epileptics,  but  there  were  included  eight  epileptics  among  the  new 
admissions  to  the  school  for  the  feeble-minded  during  the  last  two 
years. 

Maryland 

Rosewood  State  Training  School  for  the  Feeble-Minded 

Located  at  Owings  Mills,  Baltimore  county,  twelve  miles  west 
of  the  city  of  Baltimore,  on  the  Western  Maryland  Railroad. 

The  site  comprises  550  acres.  The  institution  cares  for  about 
500  inmates. 

Incorporated  in  1888  as  the  Maryland  Asylum  and  Training 
School  for  the  Feeble-Minded.  In  1912  the  name  was  changed  to 
the  Rosewood  State  Training  School  for  the  Feeble-Minded. 

Under  the  supervision  of  the  State  Commission  in  Lunacy.  The 
Board  of  State  Aid  and  Charities  passes,  in  an  advisory  capacity, 
on  appropriations  and  on  legislation. 
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Inmates  perform  the  domestic  work  in  the  dining-rooms,  kitchen, 
sewing  room  and  laundry,  with  employees  as  supervisors.  There 
is  also  a  manual  training  department  and  the  larger  boys  are  em¬ 
ployed  on  the  farm  and  in  the  dairy  and  garden. 

admission  and  discharge 

Children  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  seventeen  years  who  are 
so  deficient  in  intelligence  as  to  be  incapable  of  being  educated  in 
ordinary  schools,  and  who  are  not  insane  or  greatly  afflicted  or  de¬ 
formed  physically,  are  eligible  for  admission.  Tuition  must  he 
paid  if  the  applicant  is  able  to  pay.  Residents  of  other  states  are 
received  if  vacancies  exist.  Adults  may  be  retained  and  controlled 
at  the  institution  upon  the  certificate  of  a  judge  that  such  disposi¬ 
tion  would  be  beneficial.  Inmates  supported  by  the  State  are  not 
discharged  unless  they  cease  to  be  a  menace  to  society  and  become 
mentally  and  physically  capable  of  earning  a  livelihood. 

Gelston  Heights  Private  Home  for  Mental  Defectives 

Located  at  Walbrook,  fifteen  minutes’  ride  from  Baltimore. 
Formerly  Font  Hill,  Ellicott  City,  Maryland. 

The  site  comprises  eight  and  one-half  acres. 

Established  in  1886  as  a  private  home  and  school  for  the  feeble¬ 
minded.  Both  male  and  female  patients  are  received. 

Superintendent,  Samuel  J.  Fort,  M.  D. 

The  school  has  a  capacity  of  fifteen.  Actual  number  present 
in  December,  1914,  thirteen. 

Supervised  by  the  State  Board  of  Lunacy. 

The  school  consists  of  a  kindergarten  and  first,  second  and  third 
grades. 

The  patients  also  do  light  manual  work. 

epileptics 

Silver  Cross  Home  for  Epileptics 

Loacted  at  Port  Deposit,  Cecil  county,  on  the  Susquehanna 
river,  thirty-six  miles  northeast  of  Baltimore. 

The  site  comprises  three  acres. 

Opened  in  June,  1894. 

Under  the  supervision  of  the  State  Commission  in  Lunacy  and 
the  Board  of  State  Aid  and  Charities. 
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Capacity,  thirty.  Actual  number  present  in  January,  1915, 
twenty-four.  These  were  all  epileptics. 

The  patients  are  employed  at  light  housework,  sewing  and 
needlework. 

This  institution  is  conducted  by  the  King’s  Daughters  as  a  pri¬ 
vate  home  for  epileptics. 

The  State  of  Maryland  has  no  separate  institution  for  epileptics, 
and  the  Board  of  State  Aid  and  Charities  in  its  last  biennial 
report,  for  1912-1913,  suggested  that  the  Silver  Cross  Home 
might  be  made  a  nucleus  for  a  State  institution. 

Massachusetts 

Wrentham  iState  School 

Located  in  the  town  of  Wrentham,  A  or  folk  county,  twenty-five 
miles  southwest  of  Boston,  on  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and 
Hartford  Railroad. 

The  site  comprises  500  acres. 

Established  in  1907. 

Superintendent,  Dr.  George  L.  Wallace. 

Under  the  supervision  of  the  State  Board  of  Insanity. 

Capacity,  600.  Actual  number  present  January  22,  1915,  637. 

The  inmates  are  employed  in  industrial  work  of  all  kinds,  in 
general  farming  and  in  clearing  land.  The  educational  courses 
consist  of  a  modification  of  Seguin,  kindergarten  and  public  school 
methods. 

In  their  last  annual  report,  for  the  year  ending  November  30, 
1913,  the  trustees  state  that  the  waiting  list  for  the  institution 
is  large  and  constantly  increasing.  Several  new  buildings  are  now 
in  process  of  construction.  When  these  are  finished  the  institu¬ 
tion  will  accommodate  1,500  patients. 

In  1913  an  estimate  of  10,000  feeble-minded  persons  in  the 
state,  not  including  those  in  the  institutions  at  Wrentham  and 
Waverly,  was  made  in  the  report  of  a  committee  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children.  This 
estimate  was  based  on  the  results  of  a  census  made  by  the  State 
Board  of  Insanity. 


Gelston  Heights,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 


Nurses’  Home  at  Wrentham  State  School,  Wrentham,  Massachusetts. 


Administration  Building,  YVaverly,  Mass, 
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The  superintendent  of  the  Wrentliam  State  School  believes  sep¬ 
arate  provision  for  defective  delinquents  to  be  highly  desirable. 
A  law  has  been  passed  in  Massachusetts  providing  for  a  separate 
institution  for  this  class,  hut  has  not  as  yet  gone  into  effect. 

admission  and  discharge 

Mentally  deficient  persons  may  be  committed  by  judges  of  the 
Probate  Court,  after  examination  by  a  physician  qualified  under 
the  law.  In  addition  the  trustees  may  at  their  discretion  receive 
any  feeble-minded  person  from  the  State  of  Massachusetts  upon 
application  from  the  parent  or  guardian,  accompanied  by  a  cer¬ 
tificate  of  a  physician  that  such  person  is  deficient  in  mental  abil¬ 
ity  and  a  fit  subject  for  the  school.  Special  pupils  may  be  re¬ 
ceived  from  other  states  at  a  charge  of  not  less  than  $300  a  year. 
If  an  inmate  shall  have  reached  the  limit  of  school  age  or  in  the 
judgment  of  the  trustees  shall  be  incapable  of  being  further  bene¬ 
fited  by  school  instruction,  or  if  continuance  in  the  school  of  any 
inmate  is  in  the  opinion  of  the  trustees  and  of  the  State  Board  of 
Insanity  a  proper  subject  for  judicial  inquiry,  the  probate  court 
may  in  its  discretion  order  such  inmate  to  be  brought  before  the 
court,  to  determine  whether  or  not  he  is  a  feeble-minded  person  and 
may  order  him  to  be  discharged  therefrom. 

Massachusetts  School  for  Feeble-Minded 

Located  at  Waverly,  Middlesex  county,  eight  miles  outside  of 
the  city  of  Waltham. 

The  site  comprises  1,974  acres. 

Opened  in  October,  1848,  as  the  second  institution  in  America 
for  the  care  of  mental  defectives. 

Superintendent,  Dr.  Walter  E.  Fernald. 

Under  the  supervision  of  the  State  Board  of  Insanity. 

Capacity,  1,513.  Actual  number  present  December  17,  1914, 
1,590.  This  includes  the  inmates  at  the  Templeton  Farm  Colony, 
one  department  of  the  institution.  The  Farm  Colony  is  sixty  miles 
from  the  Waverly  School. 

The  school  work  at  Waverly  consists  of  kindergarten,  primary, 
first,  second,  third  and  fourth  grades.  Besides  this  there  are 
physical  and  manual  training  classes  and  classes  in  outdoor  work 
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for  the  boys  and  physical,  manual  and  domestic  training  for  the 
girls.  The  200  boys  at  the  Templeton  Farm  Colony  work  out  of 
doors  all  day  the  year  round.  Since  the  formation  of  this  Farm 
Colony  no  case  of  tuberculosis  has  developed  among  these  200  boys. 

ADMISSION  AND  DISCHARGE 

The  law  regarding  admission  and  discharge  of  inmates  is  the 
same  as  that  governing  the  Wrentham  State  School. 

Elm  IIill  Private  School  and  Home  for  the  Feeble-Minded 

Located  at  Barre,  Worcester  county,  in  the  central  part  of  the 
state. 

This  is  the  oldest  institution  in  America  for  the  care  of  the 
feeble-minded.  After  the  act  had  been  passed  by  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Legislature  appropriating  the  money  for  the  establishment 
of  an  institution  for  mental  defectives  and  before  the  institution 
had  actually  been  opened,  Dr.  Wilbur  started  this  school  at  Barre, 
in  July,  1848.  The  Massachusetts  School  for  Idiots  and  Feeble- 
Minded  Children  was  not  opened  until  October,  1848. 

Barre  has  grown  into  a  village  of  cottages  for  defectives  of  the 
wealthier  class  and  is  now  one  of  the  largest  private  institutions  of 
this  kind  in  America,  if  we  except  the  Training  School  at  Vine- 
land,  N.  J.,  and  the  Elwyn  Institution,  both  of  which  are  partly 
supported  by  state  funds.  The  Barre  institution  accommodates 
some  100  pupils. 

The  Terrace  Home  School  for  Backward  and  Nervous 

Children 

Located  at  Amherst,  Hampshire  county. 

Established  in  1881. 

Principal,  Mrs.  IV.  D.  Herrick. 

A  small  private  school  for  children  who  are  “  backward  and  be¬ 
lated  in  habits  of  mind  and  body  by  disease  or  by  constitutional 
peculiarities.” 

Individual  instruction  is  given  in  all  courses,  including  instru¬ 
mental  and  vocal  music,  gymnastics  and  manual  and  domestic 
work. 


- — - - - -  - 

Farm  House  at  the  Templeton  Farm  Colony,  Templeton,  Massachusetts. 


Barrc.  Massachusetts 

In  this  House  was  received  by  Dr.  Hervey  B.  Wilbur,  the  first  feeble¬ 
minded  child  ever  sent  to  a  private  school  in  America. 


Wilbur  Home  and  School  for  the  Backward  and  Mentally  Deficient, 
Kalamazoo,  Michigan. 
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epileptics 

The  Monson  State  Hospital 

Located  at  Monson,  Hampden  county,  on  the  Central  Vermont 
Railroad,  in  the  south  central  part  of  Massachusetts. 

Opened  in  May,  1898. 

Cares  for  insane  epileptics. 

Under  the  supervision  of  the  State  Board  of  Insanity. 

Humber  in  institution  October  1,  1913,  922. 

ADMISSION  AND  DISCHARGE 

A  person  who  is  subject  to  epilepsy,  if  he  is  not  a  criminal, 
inebriate  or  violently  insane,  may,  if  insane,  be  committed  to  the 
Monson  State  Hospital,  in  accordance  with  the  provision  for  the 
commitment  of  other  insane  persons,  or  may,  if  dangerous  to  him¬ 
self  or  others  by  reason  of  epilepsy,  be  committed  thereto  in  the 
manner  provided  for  the  commitment  of  dipsomaniacs  and  ine¬ 
briates.  The  trustees  of  the  hospital  may  receive  and  detain 
therein  as  a  patient  any  person  certified  to  be  subject  to  epilepsy 
by  a  physician  qualified  by  law,  who  desires  to  receive  treatment 
and  makes  application,  or  for  whom  application  is  made  by  a 
parent  or  guardian.  Ho  such  patient  may  be  detained  more  than 
three  months  after  having  given  notice  in  writing  of  his  intention 
or  desire  to  leave  the  hospital. 

Hospital  Cottages  for  'Children 

Located  at  Baldwinsville,  Worcester  county,  in  the  north  central 
part  of  Massachusetts. 

Opened  in  June,  1882,  for  epileptic,  deformed  or  otherwise  dis¬ 
eased  children  needing  hospital  treatment. 

Superintendent,  Hartstein  W.  Page,  M.  D. 

Subject  to  supervision  by  the  State  Board  of  Insanity. 

Capacity,  140.  Daily  average  number  for  the  year  ending  Ho- 
vember  30,  1913,  105. 

This  is  a  private  institution  with  five  trustees  appointed  by  the 
governor  in  addition  to  those  selected  by  the  corporation.  It  is 
maintained  by  the  income  from  private  funds,  donations  and  the 
board  of  patients.  The  state  has  also  at  different  times  made  ap¬ 
propriations  for  buildings  and  structural  improvements. 
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admission 

The  State  Board  of  Insanity  may  send  to  and  keep  at  the  Hos¬ 
pital  Cottages  for  Children  such  number  of  children  afflicted  with 
epilepsy  as  shall  be  approved  by  the  trustees  and  superintendent. 

Michigan 

Michigan  Home  for  the  Feeble-Minded  and  Epileptic 

Located  in  the  town  of  Lapeer,  Lapeer  county,  fifty  miles  north 
of  Detroit. 

The  site  comprises  360  acres. 

The  institution  was  opened  in  August,  1895. 

Superintendent,  H.  A.  Haynes,  M.  D. 

Subject  to  supervision  by  the  Michigan  Board  of  Corrections 
and  Charities  and  by  a  local  Board  of  Control. 

Capacity,  1,075.  Actual  number  present  January  5,  1915, 
1,180.  Of  these,  324  were  epileptics. 

The  educational  courses  in  the  school  consist  of  primary  educa¬ 
tion  and  physical  and  industrial  training.  The  inmates  are  also 
employed  in  sewing,  making  rugs,  caning,  basketry  and  caring 
for  the  grounds. 

ADMISSION  AND  DISCHARGE 

Feeble-minded  and  epileptic  residents  of  the  State  over  6  years 
of  age  are  eligible  for  admission.  Commitments  are  made  by  the 
Probate  Courts,  after  hearing  and  examination.  The  law  requires 
that  preference  shall  be  given  to  the  admission  of  indigent  patients, 
provided  that  no  feeble-minded  woman  above  the  age  of  48  years, 
not  an  epileptic,  nor  any  feeble-minded  man,  not  an  epileptic, 
whose  condition  is  due  to  senility,  shall  be  admitted.  The  med¬ 
ical  superintendent  may  by  consent  of  the  Board  of  Control  dis¬ 
charge  any  patient  in  the  following  cases:  (1)  A  patient  who 
has,  in  his  judgment,  recovered;  (2)  any  patient  who  has  not 
recovered,  but  whose  discharge,  in  the  judgment  of  the  superin¬ 
tendent,  will  not  be  detrimental  to  the  public  welfare  nor  injurious 
to  the  patient.  When  the  superintendent  is  unwilling  to  discharge 
an  unrecovered  patient  upon  request,  and  so  certifies  in  writing, 
the  Probate  Court  of  the  county  from  which  the  patient  was 
admitted,  may  direct  by  order  the  discharge  of  such  patient. 


The  New  St.  Anthony,  Comstock  P.  0.,  Kalamazoo,  Michigan. 


The  Reed  School,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Cottage  Number  One,  nearing  completion.  Michigan  Farm  Colony  for 

Epileptics,  Caro. 
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In  the  last  annual  report  of  the  institution  the  superintendent 
states  that  the  probate  j  udges  know  that  the  institution  is  crowded, 
hence  commit  only  patients  who  are  in  most  need  of  care,  i.  e ., 
the  epileptics  and  persons  of  low  grade.  This  leaves  the  high- 
grade  defective  largely  uncared  for.  The  Board  of  Control  re¬ 
quested  appropriations  from  the  Legislature  for  new  buildings 
which  would  give  the  home  a  capacity  of  1,400  patients.  They 
estimated  that  approximately  only  10  per  cent,  of  the  defective 
population  of  Michigan  was  safely  cared  for  in  institutions. 

Wilbur  Home  and  School  for  tiie  Backward  and  Mentality 

Deficient 

Located  at  Kalamazoo,  Michigan. 

The  site  comprises  forty-two  acres. 

Established  in  1884  by  Dr.  Charles  T.  Wilbur,  a  brother  of 
Dr.  Hervey  B.  Wilbur,  who  founded  the  first  private  institution  in 
America  for  the  care  of  the  feeble-minded,  at  Barre,  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 

Dr.  Charles  T.  Wilbur  died  in  1909,  and  Mrs.  Charles  T. 
Wilbur  is  superintendent  of  the  institution  at  Kalamazoo. 

The  cottage  plan  is  in  vogue  at  this  institution,  and  each  patient 
is  given  individual  instruction  and  treatment.  The  girls  are 
taught  sewing  and  fancy  needlework,  and  the  boys  are  given 
manual  training.  This  is  a  home  school  for  feeble-minded  children 
or  adults.  Mild  cases  of  epilepsy  are  also  sometimes  admitted. 

St.  Anthony's  School  for  Feeble-Minded 

Located  at  Comstock,  Kalamazoo  county,  three  miles  outside  of 
the  city  of  Kalamazoo,  on  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad. 

Established  in  1898. 

Superintendent,  Sister  M.  Raphael,  M.  D. 

An  institution  for  the  care  of  backward  and  feeble-minded  chil¬ 
dren,  conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph. 

The  terms  are  $25  a  month  and  upward,  according  to  the  needs 
of  the  pupil  and  the  special  attention  required. 

The  object  of  the  school  is  “  to  furnish  especial  means  of  im¬ 
provement  ”  to  children  “  who  are  deficient  in  mind,  or  of  such 
marked  peculiarities  and  eccentricities  of  intellect  as  to  deprive 
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them  of  the  benefits  of  other  educational  institutions  and  ordinary 
methods  of  instruction.”  The  educational  courses  embrace  not 
only  the  simple  elements  of  regular  school  instruction  but  also 
training  “  in  the  cultivation  of  habits  of  cleanliness,  propriety, 
self-management,  self-reliance,  and  the  development  and  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  a  capacity  for  useful  occupation.” 

ADMISSION 

Children  between  the  ages  of  six  and  fifteen,  who  are  mentally 
defective  to  such  an  extent  that  they  cannot  be  taught  in  the 
ordinary  way,  yet  have  sufficient  mental  capacity  to  offer  some 
hope  of  improvement,  are  accepted  upon  the  application  of  parents 
or  guardians,  when  the  necessary  blanks  are  properly  filled  and 
submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  management  of  the  institu¬ 
tion.  Girls  and  women,  whose  parents  or  guardians  desire  cus¬ 
todial  care  for  them  during  their  life  time,  are  received  in  one  of 
the  cottages,  upon  such  conditions  as  the  board  of  trustees  may 
elect.  The  purpose,  equipment,  and  facilities,  of  the  institution 
are  for  the  education,  training,  and  custody  of  imbeciles  and 
feeble-minded  persons.  Therefore  those  with  criminal  tendencies, 
or  vicious  habits,  the  helplessly  deformed,  the  crippled  or  hopeless 
paralytics,  epileptics  and  insane,  are  not  admitted. 

Reed  School  for  Nervous  and  Backward  Children 

Located  at  Detroit. 

Established  1901. 

Principal,  Mrs.  Frank  A.  Reed. 

The  purpose  of  the  school,  as  stated  in  the  report,  is  “  to  furnish 
a  practical  and  scientific  course  of  mental  and  physical  training 
that  will  bring  about  the  best  possible  development  of  children  who 
need  more  individual  attention  than  can  possibly  be  given  them  in 
the  public  schools  or  in  the  parochial  and  the  secular  private 
schools.” 

Instruction  is  given  in  reading,  writing  and  other  regular  school 
work,  as  well  as  manual  and  physical  training.  The  manual 
training  begins  with  simple  kindergarten  work  and  includes  wood¬ 
work,  bent  iron  work,  brass  hammering,  basketry,  clay-modeling 
and  weaving.  Sewing  and  housework  are  taught  to  the  girls  and 


Michigan  Home  and  Training  School,  Lapeer,  Mich. 
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instruction  is  also  given  to  all  the  pupils  in  vocal  and  instrumental 
music  and  drawing  and  painting. 

As  the  Peed  school  is  not  intended  as  a  place  of  detention  for 
imbecile  or  otherwise  hopelessly  deficient  children,  pupils  are  not 
retained  who,  after  sufficient  trial,  show  no  sign  of  either  mental 
or  physical  improvement. 

The  charge  for  each  pupil  varies  with  the  amount  of  personal 
care  and  individual  instruction  required,  the  highest  charge  being 
$900  a  year. 

EPILEPTICS 

Michigan  Farm  Colony  for  Epileptics 

A  public  institution  for  epileptics,  controlled  and  supported  by 
the  state  of  Michigan. 

Located  four  miles  outside  of  the  town  of  Caro,  Tuscola  county, 
20  miles  north  of  Lapeer,  on  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad. 

The  site  comprises  1,510  acres. 

Opened  May  30,  1913. 

Superintendent,  II.  L.  Dixon,  M.  D. 

Under  the  supervision  of  the  Michigan  Board  of  Corrections 
and  Charities  and  a  local  board  of  control. 

Capacity,  150.  Actual  number  present  in  February,  1915,  130. 
These  were  all  men,  as  no  women  or  children  have  been  admitted. 
They  are  committed  by  the  probate  judges  as  epileptics. 

The  patients  are  engaged  largely  in  farm  work. 

This  is  a  new  institution  in  process  of  construction,  and  a  large 
amount  of  building  is  being  planned  for  the  next  two  years.  The 
superintendent  reports  that  there  are  500  epileptics  in  state  and 
county  institutions  in  Michigan  who  should  be  cared  for  here. 

An  act  passed  by  the  Michigan  legislature  in  1913  provided 
for  the  establishment  “  in  a  suitable  rural  community  ”  of  u  a  farm 
colony  for  the  humane,  curative,  scientific  and  economical  treat¬ 
ment  of  epileptic  persons,  exclusive  of  insane  and  idiotic  persons, 
to  be  known  as  the  “  Michigan  Farm  Colony  for  Epileptics.” 

ADMISSION  AND  DISCHARGE 

Patients  are  divided  into  two  classes:  First,  public  patients 
who  are  epileptic  and  are  kept  and  maintained  wholly  or  partially 
at  the  expense  of  the  state;  Second,  private  patients  who  are 
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feebleminded  or  epileptic  and  are  kept  and  maintained  without 
expense  to  the  State.  Persons  who  are  epileptic  but  not  feeble¬ 
minded  may  be  admitted  as  voluntary  patients  without  ex¬ 
pense  to  the  State.  Persons  who  are  epileptic  and  in  indigent 
circumstances  may  be  admitted  upon  the  order  of  the  probate 
court.  Petition  for  the  admission  of  a  person  to  the  Michigan 
Farm  Colony  may  be  made  by  a  relative  or  guardian,  or  by  a 
superintendent  of  the  poor  of  the  county,  or  supervisor  of  the 
township  within  which  such  person  resides,  and  directed  to  the  pro¬ 
bate  court  of  said  county.  The  court  may  appoint  one  or  more  com¬ 
petent  and  disinterested  physicians  to  examine  and  report  upon 
the  condition  of  said  epileptic  person,  and  if  no  jury  is  demanded, 
the  judge  of  probate  may  determine  the  question  of  whether  such 
person  is  epileptic  or  not  and  whether  or  not  it  is  necessary  or  for 
the  best  interests  of  such  person  to  be  committed  to  the  colony.  If 
such  alleged  epileptic  person,  or  his  guardian  or  next  of  kin, 
shall  so  demand,  a  jury  shall  be  summoned  to  determine  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  whether  such  person  is  epileptic,  and  such  jury  when 
summoned  shall  be  selected  in  the  same  manner  as  is  provided 
for  by  law  in  the  case  of  insane  persons.  The  medical  superin¬ 
tendent  may,  by  consent  of  the  board  of  control,  discharge  any 
patient  who  in  his  opinion  and  judgment  has  recovered  or  who, 
though  not  fully  recovered,  will  not  be  detrimental  to  the  public 
welfare  if  at  liberty. 

Whenever  any  patient  shall  become  insane  while  confined  at  the 
colony  and  the  medical  superintendent  shall  certify  in  writing  that 
such  person  is  insane  and  is  not  a  fit  subject  for  care  and  mainten¬ 
ance  at  the  colony,  such  patient  shall  forthwith  be  transferred  to 
the  asylum  of  the  district  of  which  such  patient  was  a  resident. 

Minnesota 

Minnesota  School  for  Feeble-Minded  and  Colony  for 

Epileptics 

Located  at  Faribault,  Rice  county,  forty-five  miles  south  of 
Minneapolis,  on  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  Railroad. 

The  site  comprises  1,048^  acres. 

Superintendent,  Dr.  A.  C.  Rogers. 
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The  American  Association  for  the  Study  of  the  Feeble- ALindcd 
is  also  located  at  Faribault. 

The  school  was  opened  in  1879. 

It  is  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  State  Board  of  Control. 

Capacity,  1,600.  Actual  number  present  January  18,  1915, 
1,572;  278  of  these  were  epileptics. 

The  school  has  an  organization  of  twenty-one  teachers  and  shop¬ 
men.  The  occupations  of  the  inmates  include  basketry,  leather 
tooling,  net  work,  sewing  and  lace  work,  tailoring  and  dress¬ 
making,  weaving,  knitting,  brush  work,  rope  mat  work,  sloyd, 
chair  caning,  field  and  garden  work,  engine-house,  dairy,  and 
barn  work. 

admission  and  discharge 

All  feeble-minded  persons,  resident  of  the  State,  who,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  superintendent  of  the  school  are  of  suitable  age 
and  capacity  to  receive  instruction  in  such  school,  and  whose 
defects  prevent  them  from  receiving  proper  training  in  the  public 
schools,  and  all  idiotic  and  epileptic  persons,  resident  of  the  State, 
may  be  admitted  to  their  respective  departments,  under  such  con¬ 
ditions  and  regulations  as  the  State  Board  of  Control  shall  pre¬ 
scribe.  Any  crippled  or  deformed  child  who  is  helpless  and  who 
cannot  be  benefited  bv  treatment  at  the  State  Hospital  for  Crippled 
and  Deformed  Children,  or  any  child  who  is  physically  helpless 
from  any  chronic  disease  of  the  nervous  system,  or  any  child  or 
adult  suffering  from  such  or  other  incurable  chronic  invalidism, 
may  be  admitted  to  the  department  for  incurables  in  this  institu¬ 
tion  at  the  discretion  of  and  under  such  conditions  as  the  Board 
of  Control  shall  determine ;  provided,  however,  that  this  section 
shall  not  apply  to  those  who  are  helpless  from  insanity  or  senile 
dementia,  or  whose  presence  shall,  in  the  opinion  of  the  superin¬ 
tendent,  be  incompatible  with  the  general  purpose  of  the  institu¬ 
tion.  The  Juvenile  Court  may  cause  any  dependent  or  neglected 
child  under  the  age  of  17  years,  when  the  health  or  condition  of 
the  child  requires  it,  to  be  placed  in  a  public  hospital  or  institution 
for  treatment  or  special  care.  There  is  no  legal  process  for  dis¬ 
charging  patients  from  this  institution. 
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Baker  School  for  Backward  Children 

Located  at  ISTorthfield,  Rice  county,  twelve  miles  from  Faribault. 

Established  in  1897. 

Mississippi 

Mississippi  has  no  special  institution  for  epileptics,  nor  for 
mental  defectives.  A  number  of  epileptics  are  cared  for  in  the 
two  State  hospitals  for  the  insane  at  Meridian  and  Jackson. 

Missouri 

Missouri  Colony  for  the  Feeble-Minded  and  Epileptic 

Located  at  Marshall,  Saline  county,  in  the  central  part  of  the 
State. 

The  site  comprises  283  acres. 

Opened  in  1901. 

Superintendent,  R.  P.  C.  Wilson,  M.  D. 

The  institution  is  under  the  supervision  of  a  separate  board 
of  managers. 

Capacity,  450.  Actual  number  present  in  December,  1914, 
493.  Of  these,  151  were  epileptics. 

The  work  engaged  in  by  the  patients  consists  of  needlework, 
basketry,  carpentry  and  farming.  The  school  work  extends  through 
the  fourth  grade. 

admission  and  discharge 

The  State  law  requires  that  there  shall  be  received  and  gratui¬ 
tously  supported  in  the  colony,  feeble-minded  and  epileptics 
residing  in  the  State  who,  if  of  age,  are  unable  or,  if  under  age, 
whose  parents  or  guardians  are  unable  to  provide  for  their  sup¬ 
port  therein.  The  County  Court  must  certify  that  a  patient  is 
eligible  for  admission.  The  superintendent  of  the  colony,  with 
the  approval  of  the  managers,  has  power  to  discharge  any  patient 
who,  in  their  opinion,  has  fully  recovered. 

Emmaus  Asylum  for  Epileptics  and  Feeble-Minded 

Located  at  Marthasville,  Warren  county,  forty  miles  east  of 
St.  Louis. 

The  sites  comprise  450  acres. 

Opened  in  1893. 

Superintendent,  Rev.  C.  F.  Sturn. 


Tlie  Girls  Home  at  the  School  for  the  Feeble-Minded,  Faribault,  Minnesota. 


Emmaus  Asylum,  St.  Charles,  Missouri. 


Training  School  for  Backward  Children,  Boulder,  Montana. 
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The  Emmaus  Asylum  is  a  private  institution,  and  is  not  super¬ 
vised  by  any  state  board. 

Capacity,  80.  Actual  number  present  in  January,  1915,  80. 
Of  these  3  were  classified  as  idiots,  29  as  feeble-minded,  and  48  as 
epileptics.  There  were  two  boys  under  sixteen,  one  girl  under 
sixteen,  forty-six  men,  and  thirty-one  women. 

The  patients  generally  remain  in  the  institution  during  their 
lifetime.  Little  educational  work  is  attempted,  but  the  patients 
whose  physical  condition  permits,  engage  in  various  kinds  of 
work,  such  as  sewing,  general  housework,  garden  and  farm  work. 

Emmaus  Asylum  for  Epileptics  and  Feeble-Minded 

Located  at  St.  Charles,  in  St.  Charles  county,  eighteen  miles 
northwest  of  St.  Louis. 

The  site  comprises  107  acres. 

Opened  in  1901. 

Superintendent,  Rev.  J.  F.  Franklenfeld. 

The  Emmaus  Asylum  is  a  private  institution  and  is  not  super¬ 
vised  by  any  state  board. 

Capacity,  57.  Actual  number  present,  March  1,  1915,  57. 
Seven  of  these  were  girls  under  sixteen,  and  the  rest  were  women 
over  sixteen.  Twenty-two  were  feeble-minded,  and  thirty-five 
epileptic. 

The  superintendent  reports  that  the  inmates  need  more  of  a 
home  than  education  and  correction,  and  not  much  is  attempted  in 
the  way  of  regular  school  work.  The  purpose  of  the  asylum  is  to 
serve  as  a  home  for  such  epileptics  and  feeble-minded  as  are  in¬ 
capable  of  being  cured  or  developed.  Every  effort  is  made  how¬ 
ever  to  teach  the  patients  to  help  themselves.  The  Emmaus  asylum 
is  not  a  hospital,  although  the  best  modern  methods  and  medicines 
are  used  for  epileptics.  The  superintendent  states  that  there  are 
a  number  of  very  old  women  in  the  asylum,  who  are  childish  to  the 
extent  of  idiocy. 

School  for  Children  of  Retarded  Mentality 

Located  at  St.  Louis. 

Principal,  Miss  Fanny  A.  Compton. 

This  is  a  small  private  school,  opened  in  1901. 
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On  January  19,  1915,  there  were  10  pupils,  4  boys  and  6  girls. 
Nine  of  these  were  classified  by  the  principal  as  imbeciles,  and 
one  as  feeble-minded. 

Courses  are  given  in  all  the  ordinary  school  branches,  kinder¬ 
garten  and  physical  training. 

Montana 

Montana  Training  School  for  Backward  Children 

Located  at  Boulder,  Jefferson  county,  on  the  Great  Northern 
Railway,  twenty-five  miles  south  of  Helena,  the  capitol  of  the  State. 

The  institution  was  opened  November  10,  1905. 

Director,  Thomas  A.  Smith. 

The  Training  School  for  Backward  Children  is  carried  on  in 
connection  with  the  Montana  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind. 
IT.  J.  Menzemer  is  president  of  all  three  schools. 

Subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

About  80  patients  are  cared  for. 

Among  the  activities  engaged  in  by  the  pupils  are  arts  and 
crafts’  work  of  various  kinds,  mending  and  sewing,  and  sloyd. 

ADMISSION  AND  DISCHARGE 

Children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  21,  who  are  so  peculiar  or 
deficient  in  intellect  as  to  be  incapable  of  being  educated  at  any 
ordinary  school,  and  who  are  not  epileptic  or  greatly  deformed, 
may  be  admitted.  Applications  are  acted  upon  by  the  president 
of  the  school. 

As  the  State  has  as  yet  made  no  provision  for  a  custodial  institu¬ 
tion,  those  children  are  not  kept  in  the  training  school  who,  after 
thorough  trial,  show  no  improvement.  The  time  of  attendance 
is  limited  to  ten  years,  with  a  possible  extension  of  two  years. 
Nonresidents  may  be  admitted,  on  payment  of  tuition,  when  there 
are  vacancies.  In  the  case  of  indigent  pupils,  an  order  of  court 
to  that  effect  must  he  filed  with  the  president  of  the  school  before 
the  admission  of  such  pupils. 


EPILEPTICS 

The  State  of  Montana  has  no  special  institution  for  epileptics. 


V 


Emmans  Asylum,  Marthasville,  Mo. 
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Nebraska 

Nebraska  Institute  for  Feeble-Minded  Youth 

Located  at  Beatrice,  Gage  county,  thirty-eight  miles  south  of 
Lincoln. 

The  site  comprises  222  acres. 

The  Institute  was  opened  in  1885. 

Superintendent,  W.  B.  Fast,  M.  D. 

Subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
State  Institutions. 

Capacity,  480.  Actual  number  present  December  11,  1914, 
475.81.  Of  these  75  were  epileptics. 

The  institute  provides  school  work  through  the  fourth  grade, 
as  well  as  industrial  work  of  various  kinds,  including  needlework, 
basketry,  crocheting,  housework  for  the  girls,  and  sloyd,  farming, 
garden  work  and  plumbing  for  the  boys. 

ADMISSION  AND  DISCHARGE 

The  law  states  that  all  imbeciles  and  feeble-minded  youths  from 
5  to  18  years  of  age,  who  have  been  residents  of  the  State  for 
one  year,  and  who  are  incapable  of  receiving  instruction  in  the 
common  schools,  shall  he  admitted  to  the  institution,  maintained 
and  educated  at  the  expense  of  the  State  if,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  superintendent,  the  applicant  is  a  suitable  person  to  receive 
its  benefits.  It  also  states  that  persons  of  greater  age,  and  non¬ 
residents,  upon  the  payment  by  nonresidents  of  a  fair  rate  of  com¬ 
pensation,  may  he  admitted  if  the  capacity  of  the  institution  will 
permit.  Patients  are  committed  by  judges  of  the  various  courts 
and  are  released  bv  the  superintendent  of  the  institution  when 
they  become  self-supporting. 

epileptics 

There  is  no  separate  institution  in  Nebraska  for  the  care  of 
epileptics. 

Nevada 

Nevada  has  no  separate  provision  for  mental  defectives,  nor 
for  epileptics.  Some  of  them  are  cared  for  in  the  Nevada  Hos¬ 
pital  for  Mental  Diseases  at  Eeno.  Out  of  a  total  of  238  patients 
30 
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in  this  hospital  on  December  31,  1912,  15  were  classified  as 
imbeciles  and  13  as  epileptics. 

The  State  law  provides  that  after  application  is  made  to  a 
district  judge  for  the  commitment  to  the  Nevada  hospital  of  an 
idiot  or  feeble-minded  person  who  has  been  a  resident  of  the  State 
for  five  years  and  of  the  county  where  he  resides  for  one  year, 
and  after  it  is  proven  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  judge,  after  exam¬ 
ination  of  witnesses  and  the  testimony  of  one  or  more  physicians, 
that  such  person  is  an  idiot  or  feeble-minded  person,  without  means 
of  support,  the  judge  shall  cause  him  to  be  conveyed  to  the  hos¬ 
pital.  But  the  law  also  states  that  all  such  patients  shall  be 
on  probation  for  thirty  days,  and  if,  in  the  judgment  of  the  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  hospital  and  a  commission  of  three  physicians, 
it  is  unsafe  for  such  a  person  to  be  at  large  because  of  his  feeble¬ 
mindedness,  but  not  because  of  insanity,  such  patient  must  be 
returned  to  the  county  from  which  he  was  committed,  or  the 
county  must  agree  to  pay  for  his  support  at  the  hospital. 

The  board  of  county  commissioners  is  authorized  to  receive  and 
care  for  indigent  feeble-minded  minors  of  the  State,  and  to  hold 
them  subject  to  such  an  arrangement  as  may  be  made  for  their 
care  and  education  in  an  institution  of  a  neighboring  State. 

New  Hampshire 

New  Hampshire  School  for  Feeble-Minded  Children 

Located  at  Laconia,  Belknap  county,  on  the  Boston  and  Maine 
Railroad,  about  six  miles  from  Lake  Winnepesaukee. 

The  site  comprises  478  acres. 

The  institution  was  opened  in  1903. 

Superintendent,  Benjamin  W.  Baker,  M.  D. 

Under  the  supervision  of  the  State  Board  of  Control. 

Capacity,  180.  Actual  number  present  January  12,  1915,  183. 

The  courses  of  instruction  in  the  school  are  based  on  modified 
Montessori  methods, —  a  continuation  of  kindergarten  methods 
with  a  large  proportion  of  manual  instruction.  The  activities 
engaged  in  bv  the  pupils  consist  of  basketry,  knitting,  needle 
work,  moccasin  making,  shoe  repairing,  minor  carpentry,  teaming 
and  general  farming. 


Nebraska  Institute  for  Feeble-Minded  Youth,  Beatrice,  Nebraska. 


Administration  House,  New  Hampshire  School  for  the  Feeble-Minded, 

Laconia,  N.  H. 


View  of  West  Wing  of  Administration  Bldg.,  State  Home,  Vineland.  N.  J. 
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ADMISSION  AND  DISCHARGE 

Idiotic  and  feeble-minded  children  between  the  ages  of  3  and 
21  years  are  eligible  for  admission.  The  law  requires  that  pro¬ 
vision  shall  also  be  made  for  the  detention,  care  and  custody  of 
feeble-minded  girls,  inmates  of  the  school,  after  they  reach  the 
age  of  21,  if,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  it  is  for 
the  best  interest  of  the  community.  All  indigent  and  destitute 
applicants  may  be  admitted  as  State  charges,  and  all  other  chil¬ 
dren  whose  parents  or  other  kinsmen,  bound  by  law  to  support 
them,  are  able  to  pay,  shall  pay  for  their  support.  Children 
are  committed  by  the  judges  of  the  probate  courts  in  the  various 
counties.  Any  inmate  may  be  discharged  by  any  three  of  the 
trustees,  or  by  a  justice  of  the  Superior  or  Supreme  Court,  when¬ 
ever  a  further  detention  at  the  school  is  in  their  opinion  un¬ 
necessary. 

There  is  considerable  agitation  in  New  Hampshire  for  the 
establishment  of  an  institution  for  feeble-minded  women.  The 
Children’s  Commission,  appointed  in  1913,  has  been  making  a 
census  of  the  mental  defectives  in  the  State,  and  has  found  more 
feeble-minded  children  in  the  orphanages  than  in  the  School  for 
the  Feeble-Minded.  According  to  this  census  105  feeble-minded 
are  included  among  the  inmates  of  the  State  Insane  Hospital. 
The  estimate  made  by  the  Children’s  Commission  of  the  total 
number  of  the  feeble-minded  in  the  State  was  4,115,  or  .0095  of 
the  population  according  to  the  1910  census. 

EPILEPTICS 

New  Hampshire  has  no  separate  institution  for  epileptics. 

New  Jersey 

New  Jersey  State  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded  Women 

Located  at  Vineland,  Cumberland  county,  on  the  West  Jersey 
Railroad,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State. 

The  site  comprises  83  acres. 

Opened  in  1888. 

Superintendent  Madeleine  A.  Hallowell,  M.D. 

The  institution  is  under  the  control  of  a  separate  Board  of 
Managers  and  supervised  by  the  New  Jersey  State  Commission 
of  Charities  and  Corrections. 
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Capacity,  400.  Actual  number  present  in  February,  1915, 
418.  Fourteen  of  these  were  epileptics. 

Besides  the  regular  school  work  special  attention  is  paid  to 
organized  recreation,  all  inmates  being  trained  in  the  gymnasium 
in  calisthenics  and  drilling.  Dramatics,  music  and  dancing  are 
also  emphasized. 

The  newest  building  has  been  set  aside  for  defective  delin¬ 
quents  and  for  an  observation  station  for  all  new  inmates.  The 
superintendent  believes  that  the  state  should  change  the  character 
of  this  institution  and  admit  both  sexes.*  At  present  the  State 
provides  for  male  defectives  either  in  the  county  hospital  and 
poor  houses  or  by  boarding  them  at  the  private  institution  in 
Vineland. 

ADMISSION  AND  DISCHARGE 

All  applications  for  admission  to  any  institution  supported  in 
whole  or  in  part  by  the  State  and  operated  for  the  care  and  custody 
of  the  feeble-minded  and  epileptic  shall  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Charities  and  Corrections  and  admission  shall 
be  upon  certificate  of  said  Commissioner.  The  Governor  may 
place  at  State  expense  any  feeble-minded  person  of  suitable  age 
and  capacity  for  instruction  in  some  institution.  The  term  of 
instruction  shall  be  three  years,  but  may  be  extended  to  eight 
years.  The  Governor  is  empowered  to  withdraw  the  name  of  any 
person  improperly  admitted,  or  found  incapable  of  instruction 
after  having  been  given  a  fair  trial.  Whenever  any  person  has 
been  in  an  institution  for  eight  years,  the  extension  of  the  term 
of  instruction  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Governor. 

The  Governor  may  commit  all  feeble-minded  indigent  women 
over  12  years  of  age  to  the  State  Home  for  the  Care  and  Train¬ 
ing  of  Feeble-Minded  Women. 

Any  parent  or  guardian  or  custodian  who  applies  to  have  any 
person  admitted  to  any  institution  for  defectives  as  a  State  pupil 
shall  in  such  application  waive  all  right  to  remove  such  inmates 
either  permanently  or  for  limited  time;  provided,  that  any  in¬ 
mate  may  be  discharged  upon  the  request  of  the  Governor  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  superintendent.  The  head  of  any  institu¬ 
tion  may  grant  a  leave  of  absence  to  any  inmate  for  a  limited 
time. 


♦This  was  made  possible  by  action  of  the  Legislature  of  1915. 


Cattell  and  Robinson  Cottages  and  School  Garden,  Vinland  Training  School, 

Vineland,  N.  .T. 


Riverview  School,  Wilburtha,  N.  J 
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Hew  Jersey  Training  School  for  Feeble-Minded  Girls  and 

Boys 

Also  located  at  Vineland,  Cumberland  county. 

The  site,  including  a  colony  for  boys,  which  is  about  two  miles 
distant  from  the  institution  proper,  comprises  790  acres. 

The  institution  was  opened  in  1888. 

Superintendent,  E.  R.  Johnstone. 

Under  the  supervision  of  the  Hew  Jersey  State  Commission  of 
Charities  and  Corrections. 

Capacity,  500.  Actual  number  present  January  27,  1915, 
464. 

The  Training  School  is  «  semi-private  institution,  supported 
partly  by  State  funds. 

The  educational  courses  include  the  elementary  English 
branches,  kindergarten,  and  physical  training,  manual  and  in¬ 
dustrial  branches  of  various  kinds,  a  band  and  singing.  Various 
kinds  of  work  are  engaged  in  by  the  inmates,  including  carpentry, 
painting,  masonry,  plumbing,  electrical  and  agricultural  work. 

ADMISSION  AND  DISCHARGE 

The  same  laws  regulate  the  admission  and  discharge  of  pa¬ 
tients  to  the  Training  School  as  to  the  State  Institution,  with  the 
exception  of  the  one  giving  the  Governor  power  to  commit  feeble¬ 
minded  indigent  women  over  twelve  years  of  age  to  the  State 
Home  for  the  Care  and  Training  of  Feeble-Minded  Women. 

Bancroft  Training  School 

Located  at  Haddonfield,  Camden  county,  six  miles  from  the 
city  of  Camden. 

A  small  private  institution  for  mentally  subnormal  children. 

The  site  in  Hew  Jersey  comprises  18  acres,  but  the  school 
also  owns  28  acres  in  Maine,  where  the  pupils  spend  the  summer 
months. 

Opened  in  1883. 

Superintendent,  E.  A.  Farrington,  M.  D. 

The  capacity  of  the  school  is  52.  Actual  number  present  Janu¬ 
ary  1,  1915,  46.  Of  these  nine  were  epileptics.  The  school  is 
essentially  a  school  for  training,  special  emphasis  being  laid  on 
the  correction  of  physical  defects  that  hamper  mental  development. 
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Tiie  Larches 

A  small  private  institution  for  mental  defectives,  located  at 
Cranbury,  Middlesex  county,  in  the  central  part  of  New  Jersey. 

The  Seguin  School 

Located  at  Orange,  Essex  county.  Opened  in  1880.  A  small 
private  institution  for  children  of  arrested  mental  development 
and  backward  children. 

Riverview  School 

Located  at  Wilburtha,  Mercer  county,  two  miles  northwest  of 
Trenton,  on  the  Delaware  river. 

The  site  comprises  forty  acres. 

A  private  institution  opened  August  1,  1914. 

The  purpose  is  to  provide  “  a  select  school  where  families  of 
culture  can  secure  for  their  defective  children  the  maximum 
treatment  and  training  along  most  approved  lines,  and  yet  be 
assured  the  comforts  and  attention  of  a  cultivated  home  life.” 

The  rates  are  from  $800  to  $4,000  a  year. 

Individual  training  is  given  in  articulation,  music,  drawing, 
painting,  corrective  and  educational  gymnastics,  dancing,  clay, 
wood  and  needlework  and  domestic  science,  besides  the  regular 
grammar  school  work. 

EPILEPTICS 

New  Jersey  State  Village  for  Epileptics 

Located  at  Skillman,  Somerset  county,  on  the  Philadelphia  and 
Reading  Railroad,  fourteeen  miles  north  of  Trenton. 

The  site  comprises  1,005  acres. 

Opened  in  1898. 

Superintendent,  David  F.  Weeks,  M.  D. 

Lender  the  control  of  a  separate  board  of  managers,  and  super¬ 
vised  by  the  New  Jersey  State  Commission  of  Charities  and 
Correction. 

Capacity,  538.  Actual  number  present,  October  31,  1914,  511. 

Resides  the  regular  school  work,  which  extends  from  the  kinder¬ 
garten  through  the  eighth  grade,  there  are  manual  training  classes, 
and  some  of  the  patients  are  engaged  in  knitting,  weaving,  bas¬ 
ketry,  and  sewing. 


The  Seguin  School,  Orange, 
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ADMISSION  AND  DISCHARGE 

All  epileptics  are  eligible  for  admission  except  those  who  are 
insane  or  idiotic.  Indigent  feeble-minded  men  over  twenty-one 
are  to  be  cared  for  at  the  State  Village  for  Epileptics.  Indigent 
persons  who  have  been  residents  of  the  State  for  one  year  may  be 
committed  by  the  judge  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  upon  appli¬ 
cation  and  after  examination.  The  board  of  managers  of  the 
village  has  the  power  to  hold  and  detain  any  person,  so  committed, 
for  a  period  of  not  less  than  one  year.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  over¬ 
seer  of  the  poor  to  place  pauper  epileptics  in  the  village.  The 
board  of  managers  of  the  village  may  prescribe  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions  for  the  admission  and  discharge  of  patients,  and  is  required 
to  provide  a  method  of  prompt  discharge,  should  any  condition 
arise  making  unnecessary  or  inadvisable  further  detention. 

The  same  law  requiring  applications  for  admission  to  be  filed 
in  the  office  of  the  commissioner  of  Charities  and  Corrections  ap¬ 
plies  to  the  Hew  Jersey  State  Village  for  Epileptics  as  to  the 
Training  School  for  Feeble-Minded  Girls  and  Boys  and  the  State 
Institution  for  Feeble-Minded  Women. 

New  Mexico 

Hew  Mexico  has  no  special  provision  for  mental  defectives, 
nor  for  epileptics.  The  Hew  Mexico  Insane  Asylum  at  East  Las 
Vegas,  out  of  a  total  of  275  patients,  on  January  15,  1915,  had 
11  classified  as  idiots,  8  imbeciles,  6  feeble-minded  and  22  epi¬ 
leptics. 

New  York 

Syracuse  State  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded  Children 

Established  at  Albany  in  1851,  and  two  years  later  moved  to 
Syracuse,  Onondaga  county. 

The  site  comprises  274  acres.  A  farm  of  fifty  acres,  about  five 
miles  from  the  institution,  has  recently  been  purchased  and  many 
of  the  supplies  are  raised  there. 

Superintendent,  O.  Howard  Cobb,  M.  D. 

Under  the  supervision  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities. 

Capacity  550.  Actual  number  present  January  27,  1915,  588. 
There  is  quite  a  long  waiting  list,  and  there  would  be  a  longer  one 
if  it  were  not  known  that  the  institution  is  already  overcrowded. 
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The  various  activities  carried  on  at  the  institution  consist  of 
cooking,  sewing  and  ironing,  basketry,  mattress  and  brush  making, 
towel  and  rug  weaving,  sloyd,  carpentry,  concrete  work,  farming 
and  gardening. 

ADMISSION  AND  DISCHARGE 

A  poor  person  may  not  be  admitted  as  an  inmate  into  a  State 
institution  for  the  feeble-minded  or  epileptic  unless  he  has  been 
a  resident  of  the  State  for  one  year. 

Feeble-minded  children  may  be  received  into  the  Syracuse  State 
Institution  upon  the  official  application  of  a  county  superintendent 
of  the  poor  or  the  commissioners  of  charity  of  a  city  of  the  State 
having  such  officers.  Preference  must  be  given  to  poor  or  indigent 
children  over  all  others.  The  management  of  the  institution  is 
vested  in  a  board  of  managers.  When  the  managers  shall  direct 
a  State  pupil  to  be  discharged  from  the  institution,  the  superin¬ 
tendent  may  return  him  to  the  county  from  which  he  was  sent. 
Notice  to  remove  a  pupil  shall  be  in  writing  from  the  superintend¬ 
ent  to  the  parents,  guardians,  committee  or  other  person  at  whose 
request  he  was  admitted. 

State  Custodial  Asylum  for  Feeble-Minded  Women 

Located  at  Newark,  Wayne  county,  fifty  miles  west  of  Syracuse. 

The  site  consists  of  103  acres. 

Opened  in  1878. 

Superintendent,  Ethan  A.  Nevin,  M.  D. 

Under  the  supervision  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities. 

Capacity,  814.  Actual  number  present  December  9,  1914,  815. 
Nine  of  these  were  girls  under  16,  and  the  rest  were  girls  or 
women  sixteen  or  over.  155  were  classified  as  idiots,  500  as 
imbeciles  and  160  as  feeble-minded. 

An  elementary  school  is  conducted  at  the  institution  and  the 
patients  are  engaged  in  various  forms  of  domestic  work  and  work 
in  the  gardens. 

ADMISSION  AND  DISCHARGE 

The  board  of  managers  has  the  custody  and  control  of  all 
property  and  power  to  make  all  rules  for  the  management  and 
control  of  the  affairs  of  the  institution.  A  poor  person  must  have 


Left  Wing  of  Administration  Building,  Syracuse  State  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded  Children,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.- 


Rome  State  Custodial  Asylum,  Rome,  N.  Y. —  Main  buildin; 


Letchworth  Village,  Thiells,  N.  Y. —  Two  large  dormitories  with  entrance  in  center 
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been  a  resident  of  the  State  for  one  year  to  be  admitted.  Patients 
are  committed  by  the  superintendents  of  the  poor  of  the  various 
counties.  The  average  length  of  stay  is  during  the  child-bearing 
period. 

Rome  State  Custodial  Asylum 

Located  outside  of  the  city  of  Rome,  Oneida  county. 

The  site  consists  of  600  acres. 

The  institution  was  opened  in  1896. 

Superintendent,  Charles  Bernstein,  M.  D. 

Supervised  by  the  State  Board  of  Charities. 

Capacity,  1,200.  Actual  number  present  December  TO,  1914, 
1,470.  Of  these  470  were  women,  and  1,000  men.  Out  of  the 
total  number  4501  were  classified  as  idiots,  450  as  imbeciles,  550  as 
feeble-minded  and  20  as  epileptic. 

The  patients  are  engaged  in  manual  and  industrial  work, 
making  their  own  clothing,  except  the  shoes,  and  working  outside 
on  the  farm  and  in  the  gardens. 

admission  and  discharge 

The  superintendents  of  the  poor  of  the  various  counties  of  the 
State  may  commit  to  the  Rome  State  Custodial  Asylum,  if  vacan¬ 
cies  exist,  such  feeble-minded  persons  and  idiots  as  are  indigent  or 
inmates  of  county  almshouses,  according  to  the  by-laws  and  regu¬ 
lations  of  the  asylum.  Insane  idiots  or  epileptics  can  not  be 
admitted.  Feeble-minded  persons  and  idiots  other  than  the  poor 
and  indigent  may  be  admitted  to  the  asylum  if  vacancies  exist 
after  providing  for  the  care  and  custody  of  poor  and  indigent 
feeble-minded  persons  and  idiots,  upon  payment  of  tuition  to  be 
determined  by  the  board  of  managers.  The  Rome  State  Custodial 
Asylum  is  vested  with  the  authority  to  detain  all  persons  duly 
committed  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  law  and  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  asylum,  until  discharged  by  the  board  of 
managers,  or  by  an  order  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of 
New  York.  Any  inmate,  or  any  person  or  corporation  interested 
as  next  of  kin  or  otherwise,  may  apply  to  the  board  of  managers 
for  the  discharge  of  such  inmate,  by  presenting  a  petition  in 
writing,  duly  verified  as  a  pleading  in  the  Supreme  Court,  setting 
forth  reasons  for  discharge,  and  disposition  of  inmate  if  dis- 
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charged.  In  case  this  petition  is  denied,  the  petitioner  may  serve 
notice  upon  the  superintendent  and  the  attorney-general  that  said 
action  shall  be  reviewed  by  the  Supreme  Court.  The  said  inmate 
shall  be  discharged  or  detained  according  to  the  terms  of  order 
granted  by  the  court  upon  such  hearing. 

The  superintendent  may  admit  to  the  asylum  temporarily  with¬ 
out  commitment,  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  board 
of  managers  may  prescribe,  for  purposes  of  observation,  such  chil¬ 
dren  or  adults  as  are  suspected  of  being  feeble-minded  or  idiots; 
to  ascertain  whether  or  not  such  person  is  actually  mentally  de¬ 
fective  and  a  proper  case  for  care,  treatment  and  training  in  an 
institution  for  the  feeble-minded  or  idiots.  A  feeble-minded  child 
under  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  who  is  under  such  improper  or  in¬ 
sufficient  guardianship  as  to  endanger  the  morals,  health  or  general 
welfare  of  said  child,  may  be  admitted  to  the  Rome  State  Cus¬ 
todial  Asylum,  upon  order  of  the  county  court  of  Monroe  county, 
if  a  vacancy  in  the  asylum  exists  after  providing  for  the  custody 
of  indigent  feeble-minded  persons  and  idiots,  in  the  discretion  of 
the  board  of  managers,  and  under  such  regulations  as  to  payment 
and  otherwise  as  such  board  shall  prescribe. 

Letciiworth  Village 

Located  at  Tliiells,  near  West  Haverstraw,  Rockland  county, 
thirty  miles  north  of  Uew  York. 

The  site  consists  of  2,084  acres. 

Opened  in  1911. 

Superintendent,  Charles  S.  Little,  M.  D. 

Under  the  supervision  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities. 

Capacity,  100.  Actual  number  present  December  14,  1914,  99. 
Of  these  10  were  idiots,  13  imbeciles,  10  feeble-minded  and 
6  epileptics. 

There  are  no  educational  courses,  but  the  inmates  engage  in 
farming  and  work  in  the  various  departments  of  the  institution. 

ADMISSION'  AND  DISCHARGE 

There  shall  be  received  and  gratuitously  supported  in  the 
Letchworth  Village,  epileptics  and  feeble-minded  persons  need¬ 
ing  custodial  care,  upon  the  application  and  commitment  of  the 


One  of  the  Buildings  at  Randall’s  Island,  New  York  City. 
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county  superintendent  of  the  poor,  commissioners  of  public 
charities,  or  other  officers  authorized  by  law  to  make  commit¬ 
ments  to  existing  State  institutions  for  the  maintenance  of 
epileptic  and  feeble-minded  persons.  The  said  Village  shall  also 
receive  such  epileptic  and  feeble-minded  inmates  of  existing  State 
charitable  institutions  and  such  other  epileptic  and  feeble-minded 
persons  supported  by  public  expense  and  needing  custodial  care, 
except  those  who  are  insane,  who  shall  be  transferred  to  said 
Letchworth  Village  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  law. 

The  Superintendent,  with  the  approval  of  the  managers,  shall 
have  the  power  to  discharge  inmates  sent  to  the  Village,  through 
mistaken  diagnosis,  or  for  other  proper  causes,  provided  that 
such  discharge  shall  be  to  the  superintendent  of  the  poor,  com¬ 
missioner  of  public  charities  or  other  officer  through  whose  ap¬ 
plication  the  inmate  was  received  into  the  Village,  and  provided 
further,  that  should  any  inmate  become  insane,  such  inmate  shall 
be  sent  to  the  nearest  State  hospital. 

The  Village  shall  receive  such  mentally  incompetent  persons 
as  shall  be  duly  committed  thereto  and  is  vested  with  authority 
to  detain  all  such  persons,  including  the  right  to  arrest  and 
return  any  who  may  escape,  until  discharged  by  the  Board  of 
Managers  of  said  Village  or  by  an  order  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  State  of  New  York.  Any  inmate  or  any  person  or  cor¬ 
poration  may  apply  to  the  Board  of  Managers  for  discharge  of 
such  inmate,  by  presenting  a  petition  in  writing  duly  verified 
as  a  pleading  in  the  Supreme  Court,  setting  forth  reasons  and 
disposition  of  inmate  if  discharged.  In  case  said  petition  for 
discharge  is  denied  by  the  Board,  the  petitioner  may  serve  notice 
on  said  Village  and  the  Attorney-General,  that  said  action  shall  be 
reviewed  by  the  Supreme  Court,  and  said  inmate  shall  be  dis¬ 
charged  or  detained  according  to  the  terms  of  order  granted 
bv  the  court  upon  such  hearing. 

New  York  City  Children’s  Hospitals  axtd  Schools 

Located  at  Randall’s  Island,  New  York  city. 

The  site  consists  of  163  acres. 

The  school  for  feeble-minded  was  opened  in  1868. 

Superintendent,  Mrs.  Mary  C.  Dunphy. 
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Under  the  supervision  of  the  Kew  York  city  Department  of 
Public  Charities. 

Capacity,  1,275.  Actual  number  present  February  1,  1915, 
1,505. 

At  the  School  for  the  Feeble-Minded  there  were  1,202  patients 
treated  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  and  748  at  the  Custodial 
Asylum. 

It  was  at  the  School  for  Feeble-Minded  on  Randall’s  [sland  that 
vocational  training  was  first  given  the  feeble-minded. 

There  is  a  class  for  epileptics  in  connection  with  the  hospital 
school.  Much  stress  is  laid  on  outdoor  activities  and  gymnasium 
work  with  these  children. 

The  School  for  Feeble-Minded  is  taxed  to  its  utmost  capacity. 
Children  are  sent  here  from  the  Clearing  House  for  Mental  De¬ 
fectives  in  Yew  York  city.  After  a  scientific  diagnosis  has  been 
made  at  the  Clearing  House  the  physician  at  Randall’s  Island 
examines  the  patient  and  seeks  to  register  accurately  his  or  her 
exact  mental  status.  This  is  followed  by  a  period  of ‘observation, 
during  which  time  it  is  sought  to  determine  the  form  of  school 
work  best  adapted  to  the  child’s  capacity. 

For  the  children  of  the  lowest  type  of  mental  defect  classes  are 
carried  on  in  the  wards.  Kindergarten  occupations,  games,  sense 
training  and  simple  forms  of  manual  work  are  engaged  in  by  the 
pupils.  A  large  variety  of  industrial  work  is  carried  on,  and  there 
are  extensive  playgrounds  for  the  children. 

The  Brunswick  Home 

Located  at  Amityville,  Suffolk  county,  Long  Island. 

The  site  comprises  sixty  acres. 

Opened  in  1887. 

Superintendent,  C.  L.  Markham. 

Supervised  by  the  State  Board  of  Charities. 

Capacity,  218.  Actual  number  present  February  9,  1915,  209. 

A  private  institution  for  the  care  of  idiotic,  epileptic,  paralytic 
and  feeble-minded  children  and  other  persons  afflicted  with  ail¬ 
ments  or  disorders  of  the  body  or  mind.  Some  of  the  patients  are 
committed  by  the  poor  law  officers  and  others  are  admitted  on  ap¬ 
plication  to  the  superintendent. 


Miss  Copeland’s  School,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 
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Sycamore  Farm  Home  School,  Newburgh, 
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General  training  is  given  the  inmates  in  housework  and  farm 
work. 

The  Sycamore  Farm  Home  School 

Located  six  miles  west  of  Newburgh,  in  Orange  county# 

Opened  in  1897. 

Superintendent,  N.  B.  Brewster. 

A  small  private  school,  accommodating  some  seven  or  eight 
pupils. 

The  school  work  is  mainly  confined  to  the  morning  hours.  In 
the  afternoon  the  children  in  company  with  their  teachers  are 
allowed  the  freedom  of  the  grounds  and  farm,  instruction  being 
given  in  nature  study  and  manual  training. 

Miss  Copeland’s  School 

Located  at  Saratoga  Springs,  Saratoga  county,  twenty  miles 
northeast  of  Schenectady. 

Opened  in  1900. 

Superintendent,  Aliss  Susan  E.  Copeland. 

A  small  private  school  for  children  of  high  grade  defective  men¬ 
tality.  The  object  of  the  school  is  to  properly  educate  and  train 
children  who  are  unable  to  receive  instruction  in  the  ordinary 
schools  but  require  special  assistance. 

Among  the  subjects  taught  are  speech  or  articulation,  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  music,  drawing,  painting,  calisthenics,  cor¬ 
rective  gymnastics,  dancing,  games,  needlework,  basketry,  clay  and 
wood  work,  besides  regular  kindergarten  work. 

Tuition  and  board  are  $800  a  year. 

Craig  Colony  for  Epileptics 

Located  at  Sonvea,  Livingston  county,  thirty  miles  south  of 
Boch  ester. 

The  site  comprises  1,898  acres. 

Founded  in  1894. 

Superintendent,  William  T.  Shanahan,  M.D. 

Supervised  by  the  State  Board  of  Charities. 

Capacity,  1,400.  Actual  number  present  December  9,  1914, 
1,421. 
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The  ordinary  school  branches  are  taught  and  the  inmates  en¬ 
gage  in  sewing  and  housework,  brush  and  broom-making  and  farm 
and  garden  work. 

ADMISSION  AND  DISCHARGE 

Epileptics,  residents  of  the  State,  who  are  indigent,  shall  be 
supported  gratuitously  and  designated  as  State  patients.  Such 
number  as  can  be  accommodated,  whose  expenses  are  paid,  shall 
be  admitted  and  designated  as  private  patients.  Epileptic  children 
shall  be  received  only  upon  written  request  of  persons  desiring  to 
send  them,  with  statement  of  financial  ability,  etc.,  which  state¬ 
ment  in  all  cases  of  State  patients  must  be  verified  by  affidavits  of 
petitioners  and  two  disinterested  persons,  and  accompanied  by  the 
opinion  of  a  qualified  physician,  all  residents  of  the  same  county, 
certified  to  as  credible  bv  the  county  judge  or  surrogate  of  the 
county;  and  such  judge  or  surrogate  must  also  certify  that  such 
State  patient  is  eligible  and  a  proper  candidate  for  admission. 
State  patients  may  also  be  received  into  the  colony  upon  official 
application  of  a  county  superintendent  of  the  poor,  or  of  the  poor 
authorities  of  any  city,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  such  officers  to  place 
in  the  colony  any  epileptic  who  has  become  a  public  charge.  Any 
parent,  guardian  or  friend  of  an  epileptic  child  within  the  State 
may  make  application  to  the. poor  authorities  of  any  city,  or  the 
superintendent  of  the  poor,  showing  by  satisfactory  affidavit  or 
other  proof  that  the  health,  morals,  comfort  or  welfare  of  such 
child  may  be  endangered  or  not  properly  cared  for  if  not  placed 
in  such  colony,  and  thereupon  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  officer 
or  board  to  place  such  child  in  said  colony.  Preference  shall 
always  be  given  to  poor  or  indigent  epileptics,  or  epileptic  children 
of  poor  or  indigent  persons,  over  all  others,  and  preference  shall 
always  be  given  to  such  as  are  able  to  support  themselves  only  in 
part,  over  those  who  are  able  or  have  parents  who  are  able  wholly 
to  furnish  such  support.  The  superintendent,  with  the  approval 
of  the  board  of  managers,  shall  have  power  to  discharge  patients, 
but  no  epileptic  patient  shall  be  returned  to  any  poorhouse.  In 
case  of  mistaken  diagnosis,  such  person  shall  be  returned  to  the 
person  who  sent  him.  State  patients  who  become  insane  shall 
be  sent  to  State  hospitals,  and  private  patients  who  become  insane 
shall  be  committed  to  some  State  hospital  as  prescribed  by  law. 


Group  of  Twelve  Buildings,  Women’s  Section,  Craig  Colony,  Sonvea,  N. 


School  for  Feeble-Minded.  Kingston,  N.  0. 
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North  Carolina 

North  Carolina  School  for  tiie  Feeble-Minded 

Located  at  Kinston,  Lenior  county,  seventy-two  miles  southeast 
of  Raleigh,  on  the  Norfolk  Southern  Railway. 

Opened  July  1,  1914. 

Superintendent,  C.  B.  McNairy,  M.  I). 

Supervised  by  the  Board  of  Public  Charities. 

On  September  2,  1914,  there  were  eighty-tliree  pupils  in  the  in¬ 
stitution  and  about  thirty-five  more  accepted  to  be  in  within  the 
next  thirty  or  forty  days,  which  would  fill  the  capacity  of  the 
school.  There  were  on  file  applications  from  about  125  more  per¬ 
sons  than  there  were  accommodations  for. 

ADMISSION  AND  DISCHARGE 

Idiotic  and  feeble-minded  persons  between  the  ages  of  six  ana 
twenty-one  are  eligible  for  admission.  The  law  establishing  the 
school  stated  that  all  feeble-minded  persons  supported  by  ’towns, 
counties,  and  almshouse,  capable  of  being  benefited  by  school  in¬ 
struction  were  to  be  committed  to  this  institution.  Indigent  and 
destitute  persons,  in  the  State,  proper  subjects  for  the  school,  may 
be  admitted  as  State  charges.  Other  persons'  in  the  State  who  are 
proper  subjects  must  pay  such  sum  for  their  care  as  the  trustees 
shall  determine.  Such  persons  from  other  states  which  have  no 
provision  for  the  care,  may  be  received  when  there  is  room  for 
them  without  excluding  State  charges,  upon  payment  of  a  certain 
sum.  Application  may  be  made  to  the  clerk  of  the  court  of  any 
county,  who  may  commit  to  the  institution  persons  who  are  fit  sub¬ 
jects,  the  commitment  to  be  accompanied  by  the  certificate  of  two 
physicians.  Any  order  of  committal  is  subject  to  appeal.  Any 
inmate  may  be  discharged  by  any  three  of  the  trustees  or  by  a  jus- 
tice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  whenever  further  detention 
in  the  school  in  their  opinion  is  unnecessary. 


EPILEPTICS 

There  is  no  special  institution  in  North  Carolina  for  the  care  of 
epileptics.  There  is  a  colony  for  white  epileptics  at  the  State 
Hospital  for  the  Insane,  at  Raleigh.  Colored  epileptics  are  sent,  to 
the  State  Hospital  at  Goldsboro.  The  Board  of  Public  Charities 
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report  that  the  epileptic  colonies  have  served  merely  to  demon¬ 
strate  the  need  of  separate  villages  for  epileptics.  At  present  the 
board  reports  that  the  cases  are  mentally  very  deficient  and  the 
care  is  custodial. 

North  Dakota 

North  Dakota  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded 

Located  at  Grafton,  Walsh  county,  in  the  northeastern  part  of 
the  State,  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  railway  station 
of  both  the  Great  Northern  and  the  Northern  Pacific  Railways. 

The  site  comprises  100  acres. 

The  institution  was  opened  May  2,  1014. 

Superintendent,  A.  R.  T.  Wylie,  Ph.D.,  M.  D. 

Supervised  by  the  Board  of  Control  of  State  Institutions. 

Capacity,  250.  Actual  number  present  June  30,  1914,  223. 
Among  these  there  were  thirty-four  epileptics  and  forty  chronic 
insane  patients.  The  total  number  of  epileptic  and  feeble-minded 
persons  in  the  state  is  estimated  at  2,400,  so  this  institution  is  able 
to  care  for  only  a  small  proportion  of  them. 

The  school  courses  consist  of  primary  work,  kindergarten,  and 
manual  training.  The  industrial  work  engaged  in  by  the  inmates 
consists  of  sewing,  basketry,  lace  work,  sloyd,  hammock  and  brush- 
making,  farm  and  dairy  work.  The  institution  consists  of  three 
departments,  viz.:  1.  The  school  and  training  department  for 
those  who  can  he  improved.  2.  A  custodial  department.  3.  An 
epileptic  department. 

admission  and  discharge 

All  feeble-minded  persons  residents  of  the  State  who,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  superintendent,  are  of  suitable  age  and  capacity  to 
receive  instruction  in  the  institution,  and  whose  defects  prevent 
them  from  receiving  proper  training  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
State,  and  all  idiotic  and  epileptic  persons,  residents  of  the  State, 
may  be  admitted  to  and  receive  the  benefits  of  the  institution,  sub¬ 
ject  to  payment  of  the  sums  provided  bv  law,  and  to  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  Board  of  Control ;  provided  that  no  inmate  shall 
be  removed  except  upon  a  written  request  of  the  parent,  guardian, 
or  custodian  of  such  inmate,  which  request  must  receive  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  superintendent.  But  any  feeble-minded  person  who 
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is  offensive  to  the  public  peace  or  to  good  morals,  and  who  is  a 
proper  subject  for  classification  and  discipline  in  the  institution, 
may  be  committed,  on  pursuing  the  same  course  of  legal  commit¬ 
ment  as  govern  admissions  to  the  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane. 

EPILEPTICS 

The  State  of  North  Dakota  has  no  separate  institution  for  epi¬ 
leptics,  but  they  are  admitted  to  the  Institution  for  the  Feeble- 
Minded. 

Ohio 

Institution  for  Feeble-Minded 

Located  at  Columbus,  in  the  central  part  of  the  State. 

Opened  1857. 

Superintendent,  E.  J.  Emerick,  M.  D. 

Subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  Ohio  Board  of  Administration. 

Besides  the  regular  school  work  which  is  carried  on  at  Ihe 
institution,  there  are  classes  in  sloyd  and  basketry,  sewing,  domes¬ 
tic  science,  cane-seating,  weaving  and  shoemaking. 

admission  and  discharge 

The  trustees  may  admit  all  feeble-minded  youth  not  over  fifteen 
years  of  age,  who  have  been  residents  of  the  State  for  one  year,  and 
are  incapable  of  receiving  instruction  in  the  common  schools.  If 
the  capacity  of  the  institution  allows,  the  trustees  may  admit  per¬ 
sons  of  greater  age,  and  persons  not  residents  of  the  State.  Non¬ 
residents  are  required  to  pay  a  fair  rate  of  compensation,  to  he 
fixed  by  the  trustees.  The  law  governing  admissions  states  that 
the  trustees  shall  receive  as  inmates  of  the  custodial  department 
feeble-minded  children,  residents  of  the  State,  under  the  age  of 
fifteen  years,  who  are  incapable  of  receiving  instruction  in  the  com¬ 
mon  schools  of  the  State,  and  adults  of  the  same  class,  over  this 
age,  who  are  public  charges.  Feeble-minded  adults  of  such  in¬ 
offensive  habits  as  to  make  them  proper  subjects  for  classification 
and  discipline  in  the  institution  may  be  committed  in  the  same 
manner  as  patients  are  committed  to  insane  asylums. 

In  1911  the  Ohio  Board  of  Administration  was  created,  and 
given  power  to  regulate  the  admission  and  discharge  of  patients  as 
provided  by  law. 
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An  act  passed  by  the  legislature  in  1913,  which  went  into  effect 
July  1,  1914,  provides  that  all  minors  who,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
juvenile  court,  require  state  institutional  care  and  guardianship, 
shall  be  wards  of  the  state  and  shall  be  committed  to  the  care  and 
custody  of  the  Ohio  Board  of  Administration,  which  board  there¬ 
upon  becomes  vested  with  the  sole  and  exclusive  guardianship  of 
such  minors.  This  act  also  empowered  the  Ohio  Board  of  Ad¬ 
ministration  to  provide  and  maintain  a  “bureau  of  juvenile  re¬ 
search,  ”  and  to  employ  competent  persons  to  have  charge  of  the 
bureau  and  to  conduct  investigations. 

The  legislature,  however,  did  not  provide  sufficient  funds  for 
the  purchase  or  construction  of  suitable  buildings  to  carry  out  the 
purpose  of  the  act,  but  the  board  has  elected  Dr.  Emerick,  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Ohio  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded,  as  director 
in  charge  of  the  Bureau,  and  some  preliminary  work  has  been  done 
by  Dr.  Emerick,  with  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Haines,  clinical  di¬ 
rector,  one  laboratory  worker  and  two  or  three  field  workers.  The 
Boys’  Industrial  School  and  the  Girls’  Industrial  School  have 
been  named  as  temporary  receiving  stations  for  the  bureau.  The 
act  of  1913  empowers  the  Board  of  Administration  to  assign  the 
children  committed  to  its  guardianship  to  the  “  bureau  of  juvenile 
research  ”  for  the  purpose  of  mental,  physical,  and  other  examina¬ 
tion,  inquiry  or  treatment,  for  such  period  of  time  as  the  board 
may  deem  necessary. 

The  board  has  the  power  to  cause  any  minor  in  its  custody  to 
be  removed  to  the  Bureau  of  Juvenile  Research  for  observation. 
The  law  states  that  a  complete  report  of  every  such  observation 
must  be  made  in  writing  and  must  include  a  record  of  observation, 
treatment,  medical  history,  and  a  recommendation  for  future 
treatment,  custody  and  maintenance.  It  then  becomes  the  duty 
of  the  Board  of  Administration  or  its  authorized  represenatives  to 
assign  the  child  to  a  suitable  state  institution  or  place  it  in  a 
family,  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  adopted. 
Any  minor  having  been  committed  to  any  state  institution  may  be 
transferred  by  the  Board  of  Administration  to  any  other  state 
institution,  whenever  it  shall  appear  that  such  minor  by  reason  of 
his  delinquency,  neglect,  insanity,  dependency,  epilepsy,  feeble¬ 
mindedness,  or  crippled  condition  or  deformity,  ought  to  be  in 
another  institution.  The  Board  of  Administration  mav  receive 
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any  minor  for  observation  from  any  public  institution  other  than 
a  state  institution,  or  from  any  private  charitable  institution,  or 
person  having  legal  custody  thereof,  upon  such  terms  as  the  board 
may  deem  proper. 

Riverview  School 

Located  at  Marietta,  Washington  county,  on  the  Ohio  river,  in 
the  southeastern  part  of  Ohio. 

A  small  private  school  for  normal  and  deficient  children,  accom¬ 
modating  five  pupils. 

The  tuition  for  children  received  in  the  home  is  $100  a  month. 

Opened  in  1909. 

Superintendent,  Miss  Mary  Merydith. 

epileptics 

Ohio  Hospital  for  Epileptics 

Located  at  Gallipolis,  Gallia  county,  on  the  Ohio  river,  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  State. 

The  site  comprises  550  acres. 

Institution  opened  November  30,  1893. 

Superintendent,  G.  G.  Kineon,  M.  D. 

Under  the  supervision  of  the  Ohio  Board  of  Administration. 

Capacity,  1,192.  Actual  number  present  January  13,  1915, 
1,560. 

The  educational  courses  consist  of  manual  training  and  element¬ 
ary  schooling.  The  patients  who  are  able  are  engaged  in  various 
kinds  of  industrial  pursuits. 

admission  and  discharge 

Insane  persons  who  are  also  epileptic,  and  whose  disease  has  de¬ 
veloped  during  their  residence  in  this  State,  and  epileptics  who 
have  been  residents  of  the  State  for  one  year,  are  eligible  for  ad¬ 
mission  to  the  Ohio  Hospital  for  Epileptics.  Non-residents  may 
be  admitted  when  there  are  accommodations  for  them,  upon  the 
payment  of  such  sums  as  the  trustees  may  determine.  In  the 
commitment  and  discharge  of  insane  epileptics  and  those  whose 
being  at  large  is  dangerous  to  the  community,  like  proceedings 
are  had  as  are  provided  by  law  for  the  commitment  and  discharge 
of  the  insane.  After  application  has  been  made  for  the  admission 
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of  an  epileptic  person  to  the  hospital,  the  probate  judge  shall  ex¬ 
amine  and  inquire  whether  the  alleged  epileptic  is  a  suitable 
person  for  admission,  and  for  such  purpose  may  subpoena  wit¬ 
nesses,  a  reputable  physician,  and,  if  necessary,  may  issue  a  war¬ 
rant  to  have  the  alleged  epileptic  brought  before  him.  If  deemed 
unsuitable  to  bring  him  into  the  court,  the  judge  shall  personally 
visit  such  person,  and  certify  that  lie  has  so  ascertained  his  condi¬ 
tion  by  actual  inspection.  The  other  proceedings  then  may  be  had 
in  the  absence  of  such  person. 

If  satisfied  that  the  person  alleged  is  an  epileptic  and  a  suitable 
person  for  treatment  at  the  hospital,  he  shall  cause  a  certificate  to 
be  made  by  the  medical  witness  in  attendance,  shall  transmit  the 
application,  with  the  accompanying  papers,  to  the  manager  of  the 
hospital,  who  shall  advise  him  whether  the  patient  can  be  received 
and  at  what  time.  The  law  passed  in  1911  creating  the  Ohio 
Board  of  Administration  gave  this  board  power  to  regulate  the 
admission  and  discharge  of  patients. 

Oklahoma 

Oklahoma  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded 

Located  at  Enid,  Garfield  county,  in  the  north  central  part  of 
the  State,  forty-five  miles  northwest  of  Guthrie. 

The  site  comprises  640  acres. 

Opened  in  1910. 

Superintendent,  W.  L.  Kendall,  M.  I). 

Capacity,  200.  Actual  number  present  December  11,  1914, 
198.  This  number  included  eighteen  epileptics. 

Under  the  supervision  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
Corrections. 


admission  and  discharge 

Feeble-minded  children  from  5  to  16  years  of  age  are  eligible 
for  admission.  Epileptics  may  also  be  admitted  until  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  separate  institution.  Feeble-minded  persons  over 
16,  whose  expenses  are  paid,  may  be  admitted  under  rules  for 
admission  and  discharge  prescribed  by  the  board  of  managers. 
Kon- residents  may  be  admitted  under  the  same  conditions.  Feeble¬ 
minded  women  may  be  committed  bv  the  judge  of  a  county  court 
upon  petition  filed  with  the  clerk  of  the  county,  after  examination. 
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l  lie  law  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  board  of  managers  to  retain  all 
adult  females  committed,  so  long  as  it  shall  be  advisable  for  the 
benefit  of  said  female  or  of  the  State;  provided  that  the  board 
may  release  anyone  who  has  reached  the  age  of  45,  or  when  con¬ 
vinced  of  improper  commitment. 

EPILEPTICS 

There  is  at  present  no  separate  institution  for  epileptics  in 
Oklahoma,  but  they  are  admitted  to  the  Institution  for  Feeble- 
M  inded. 

Oregon 

Institution  for  Feeble-Minded  of  the  State  of  Oregon 

Located  about  three  miles  southeast  of  the  city  of  Salem. 

The  site  comprises  about  TOO  acres. 

The  institution  was  opened  in  November,  1908. 

Superintendent,  J.  II.  Thompson,  M.  D. 

Under  the  supervision  of  the  Oregon  State  Board  of  Control. 

The  object  of  the  institution  is  three-fold;  first,  training  of  the 
most  practical  nature  that  will  make  a  feeble-minded  youth  useful 
to  himself  and  helpful  to  others;  second,  such  care  and  attention 
as  a  home  would  give;  third,  custody  for  the  idiot  and  epi leptic. 

ADMISSION 

All  feeble-minded  persons,  residents,  who  in  the  judgment  of 
the  superintendent  are  of  suitable  age  and  capacity  to  receive  in¬ 
struction  in  the  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded,  and  whose  defects 
prevent  them  from  receiving  proper  training  in  public  schools, 
and  all  idiotic  and  epileptic  persons,  who  have  been  residents  of 
the  state  for  one  year,  may  be  admitted  under  the  conditions  and 
regulations  which  may  be  provided  bv  the  board  of  trustees. 
Parents  or  guardians  or  those  legally  responsible  for  the  support 
of  any  feeble-minded,  idiotic,  or  epileptic  person,  may  apply  to 
the  superintendent  for  a  blank  application,  which,  when  properly 
filled  out  and  approved  by  the  judge  of  the  court  of  the  county  in 
which  such  feeble-minded,  idiotic  or  epileptic  person  resides,  and 
by  the  superintendent,  may*  entitle  the  person  so  applying  to 
admission. 
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epileptics 

There  is  no  separate  institution  for  epileptics  in  the  State  of 
Oregon,  but  they  are  cared  for  in  the  Institution  for  the  Feeble¬ 
minded. 

Pennsylvania 

Eastern  Pennsylvania  State  Institution  for  the 
Feeble-Minded  and  Epileptic 

Located  at  Spring  City,  Chester  county,  on  the  Schuylkill 
River,  twenty-eight  miles  northwest  of  Philadelphia. 

The  site  comprises  490  acres. 

The  institution  was  opened  in  1908. 

Superintendent,  George  C.  Signor. 

Under  the  supervision  of  the  Hoard  of  Commissioners  of  Public 
Charities. 

On  October  1,  1914,  there  were  657  patients  in  the  institution. 
119  of  these  were  girls,  one  of  the  buildings  having  been  opened 
for  their  admission  in  June,  1914. 

The  original  purpose  of  the  institution  was  to  provide  a  training 
school  for  boys  and  girls,  feeble-minded  and  epileptic,  who  might 
be  improved  by  training  in  agricultural  and  other  healthful  and 
useful  pursuits.  Rut  on  October  1,  1914,  the  chief  physician 
reported  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  inmates  were  epileptics  in 
the  worst  stages.  The  overcrowded  condition  of  the  institution  at 
present  interferes  greatly  with  the  proper  classification  of  the 
patients  according  to  age  and  mental  and  physical  condition.  Two 
new  dormitories,  however,  are  under  construction,  which,  when 
open,  will  take  care  of  250  more  girls.  For  the  patients  whose 
physical  condition  permits,  a  large  variety  of  industrial  and  edu¬ 
cational  training  is  provided. 


ADMISSION  AND  DISCHARGE 

A  new  act  of  assembly  regulating  the  institution  went  into  effect 
October  1,  1914.  It  places  the  admission  and  discharge  of  patients 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions,  but  pro¬ 
vides  for  notice  being  given  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  institution, 
so  that  they  can  he  present  when  applications  are  heard,  and  state 
to  the  court  whether  or  not  they  have  accommodations  for  the 
patient,  and  whether  they  consider  him  admissible.  It  was  felt 
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by  the  board  of  trustees  that  the  effect  of  this  new  act  would  be  to 
give  to  this  institution  all  the  low  grade  defectives  refused  by 
other  institutions.  Epileptics  and  paralytics  are  cared  for  in  the 
custodial  department. 

State  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded  of  Western 
Pennsylvania 

Located  at  Polk,  Venango  county,  six  miles  southwest  of  the 
city  of  Franklin. 

The  site  comprises  1,134  acres. 

Opened  in  1893. 

Superintendent,  J.  M.  Murdoch,  M.  D. 

Under  the  supervision  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Public 
Charities. 

Capacity,  1,650.  Actual  number  present  December  12,  1914, 
1,666.  Out  of  this  number  222  were  epileptics. 

The  work  engaged  in  bv  the  patients  consists  of  weaving,  basket¬ 
making,  sewing,  various  kinds  of  shop  work,  farming  and  garden¬ 
ing. 

admission  and  discharge 

Children,  residents  of  the  State,  under  the  age  of  20  years,  who 
are  incapable  of  receiving  instruction  in  the  common  schools  of 
the  State,  may  be  admitted.  Cases  afflicted  with  either  epilepsy  or 
paralysis  shall,  according  to  law,  have  care  in  the  custodial  de¬ 
partment.  All  applications  for  persons  admitted  as  State  bene¬ 
ficiaries  must  be  endorsed  by  the  Board  of  Commissioners  or 
Directors  of  the  Poor  of  the  county  in  which  they  reside,  before 
being  accepted.  Adults  who  may  be  determined  to  be  feeble¬ 
minded,  who  are  of  such  inoffensive  habits  as  to  make  them  proper 
subjects  for  an  institution  for  the  feeble-minded,  may  be  admitted 
on  pursuing  the  same  course  of  legal  commitment  as  governs 
admission  to  the  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane. 

The  Pennsylvania  School  for  Feeble-Minded  Children 

Located  at  Elwyn,  Delaware  county,  fourteen  miles  east  of 
Philadelphia. 

The  site  comprises  350  acres. 

Opened  in  1852. 
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Superintendent,  Martin  W.  Barr,  M.  .1). 

Capacity,  1,100.  Actual  number  present  in  December,  1914, 
1,093,  including  2 02  epileptics. 

This  is  a  semi-private  institution,  partly  supported  by  State 
funds.  The  kindergarten  and  training  classes  provide  for  the 
younger  children.  High  grade  children  progress  from  the  kinder¬ 
garten  to  the  high  grade  classes,  in  which  ordinary  school  branches 
of  primary,  secondary  and  grammar  school  grades  are  taught.  At 
the  same  time,  these  children  receive  special  training  in  sloyd, 
drawing,  modeling,  sewing,  weaving,  printing,  tailoring,  shoe- 
making,  mattress  making,  gardening,  carpentry,  and  farming. 

ADMISSION  AND  DISCHARGE 

Children  are  admitted  upon  application  from  parents,  or  guard¬ 
ians,  or  children's  societies.  Seven  years  is  the  usual  length  of 
stay  of  the  patients,  but  when  the  7  year  limit  is  inadequate  or 
where  discharge  might  be  injurious  to  society,  persons  may  be 
retained  indefinitely. 

THE  BROOKWOOD  SCHOOL 

Located  at  Lansdowne,  Delaware  county,  seven  miles  west  of 
Philadelphia,  on  the  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Washington 
Railroad. 

The  site  comprises  seven  acres. 

Opened  in  1903. 

Superintendent,  Rachel  W.  Brewster. 

A  private  school  for  nervous  and  backward  children.  Capacity, 
12.  Actual  number  present  January  5,  1915,  9.  Of  these  2  were 
classified  as  imbecile  and  7  as  feeble-minded. 

The  school  courses  consist  of  a  kindergarten,  with  Montessori 
material,  music,  sloyd,  gymnastics  and  dancing.  The  pupils  are 
also  taught  basketry,  weaving,  the  use  of  tools,  knitting,  sewing, 
gardening,  etc. 

Miss  McGrew’s  School  for  Boys  of  High  Grade  Defective 

Mentality 

Located  at  Sharon  Hill,  Delaware  county,  seven  and  one-half 
miles  southwest  of  Philadelphia. 

Opened  in  1893. 


The  Biddle  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Pennsylvania  Epileptic  Hospital  and  Colony  Farm,  Oakbourne,  Pa. 


The  Passavant  Memorial  Homes  for  the  Care  of  Epileptics,  Rochester,  Pa. 
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Superintendent,  Anna  L.  McGrew. 

The  school  has  a  capacity  of  seven.  Actual  number  present, 
February  22,  1915,  6. 

This  is  a  small  private  school  for  hoys  who  do  not  need  institu¬ 
tional  training,  but  cannot  get  on  with  normal  children,  nor  be 
taught  at  home.  The  boys  are  given  work  on  the  lawn  and  in  the 
garden,  and  are  taught  carpentry,  and  directed  in  games  and 
reading.  Each  pupil  is  given  individual  attention  and  training. 

The  Biddle  School  foe  Nervous  and  Backward  Children 

Located  at  Holmesburg,  Philadelphia,  on  a  site  comprising  ten 
acres. 

Opened  in  1912. 

A  small  private  school  for  deficient  and  backward  children. 

Instruction  is  given  in  clay  modeling,  painting,  basketry,  weav¬ 
ing,  music  and  kindergarten.  Children  who  are  defective  in 
speech  are  given  daily  lessons  in  articulation.  Children  are  ad¬ 
mitted  at  any  age  and  great  stress  is  laid  on  individual  instruction, 
until  the  child  is  sufficiently  developed  for  class  work. 


EPILEPTICS 

Tiie  Pennsylvania  Epileptic  Hospital  and  Colony  Farm 
Located  at  Oakbourne,  Chester  county,  twenty-three  miles  west 
of  Philadelphia. 

The  site  consists  of  140  acres. 

Opened  in  1896. 

Superintendent,  J.  Clifford  Scott,  M.  D. 

Capacity,  90.  Actual  number  present  in  February,  1915,  75. 
All  of  these  were  epileptics. 

This  is  a  private  institution,  on  the  colony  plan,  with  a  hospital, 
equipped  with  facilities  for  the  scientific  examination  of  patients. 

The  Passavant  Memorial  Homes  for  the  Care  of  Epileptics 

Located  at  Bochester,  Beaver  county,  in  the  western  part  of 
Pennsylvania  within  thirty  miles  of  Pittsburg. 

The  site  comprises  54  acres. 

Opened  in  1895. 
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Superintendent,  Rev.  T.  W.  Kohler. 

Capacity,  105.  Actual  number  present,  in  February,  1915,  77. 
These  were  all  epileptics. 

This  is  a  private  institution,  under  the  direction  of  Protestant 
Deaconesses,  supported  partly  by  voluntary  contributions  and  the 
board  of  patients,  and  partly  by  a  small  yearly  appropriation  fron 
the  state. 


ADMISSION  AND  DISCHARGE 

No  imbecile,  idiot,  or  insane  person,  or  any  one  suffering  from 
contagious  disease,  is  admitted.  The  rules  regarding  admission 
state  that  “  applicants  must  be  residents  of  Western  Pennsylvania 
or  West  Virginia  and  no  applicant  can  he  received  into  the  homes 
from  other  states  or  localities  except  on  special  action  by  the  hoard 
of  trustees.”  All  applicants  upon  entering,  are  examined  by  the 
physician  in  charge,  and  are  admitted  on  probation  for  the  first 
three  months.  The  rules  also  state  that  “  in  cases  of  patients 
becoming  insane  after  admission  to  the  homes,  those  who  are 
responsible  must  remove  and  provide  for  them.”  If  they  are 
without  friends,  or  their  friends  refuse  or  neglect  to  remove  them, 
the  board  reserves  the  right  to  place  them  where  they  can  be  cared 
for.  A  patient  may  be  discharged,  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the  medi¬ 
cal  staff  and  the  director  and  directing  sister,  he  is  no  longer  bene¬ 
fited  by  residence  in  the  homes.  The  director  and  directing  sister 
have  the  power  to  dismiss  any  patient  whose  continuance  in  the 
homes  may  be  considered  injurious  to  the  welfare  of  the  other 
patients. 

Rhode  Island 

Rhode  Island  School  for  the  Feeble-Minded 

Located  in  Exeter,  Washington  county,  two  miles  from  the 
Slocum  station  on  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford 
railroad,  seventeen  miles  south  of  Providence. 

The  site  comprises  a  little  over  500  acres. 

Opened  in  1908. 

Superintendent,  Joseph  H.  Ladd,  M.  D. 

Under  the  supervision  of  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

Actual  number  present,  December  31,  1913,  116.  Forty  of 
these  were  epileptics.  Twenty-six  of  the  new  cases  admitted 
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during  1913  were  from  the  state  almshouse.  During  the  year 
1913  a  new  dormitory  for  girls  was  completed,  and  at  the  close  of 
the  year  there  were  67  girls  or  women  in  the  institution,  out  of 
the  total  number  of  inmates.  The  institution  was  tilled  to  its 
capacity,  and  there  was  a  long  waiting  list  of  applicants.  The 
last  annual  report  of  the  school  (for  1913)  stated  that  even  after 
the  $155,000  proposed  bond  issue  had  been  expended,  although 
relief  would  be  afforded  to  the  most  pressing  cases,  the  institution 
would  not  fully  have  met  the  requirements  of  public  demands. 

The  school  conducts  classes  in  domestic  and  industrial  training 
for  the  girls  and  women,  including  such  things  as  waiting  on  table, 
sweeping,  dusting,  bed  making,  scrubbing  floors,  washing  windows, 
laundry  work,  hammock  making,  rug  making  of  various  kinds, 
and  some  simple  cooking.  The  boys  engage  in  various  occupations 
afforded  by  the  large  farm.  The  plan  is  to  have  one-half  the  day 
given  up  to  academic  training  for  both  the  hoys  and  the  girls  and 
the  other  half  to  physical  and  industrial  training. 

admission  and  discharge 

The  law  creating  the  school  required  that  all  feeble-minded 
persons  in  the  care  and  custody  of  the  State,  or  of  any  town,  who 
were  capable  of  receiving  school  instruction  should  be  transferred 
to  the  school  at  the  discretion  of  the  State  Board  of  Education. 
Application  for  admission  must  be  made  to  the  board  by  the 
parents,  guardian,  or  person  having  care  and  custody  of  the  feeble¬ 
minded  person,  and  must  be  accompanied  by  the  certificate  of  two 
practicing  physicians.  The  State  Board  of  Education  may,  when¬ 
ever  they  consider  it  necessary  or  expedient,  discharge  any  pupil, 
delivering  him  to  the  person  or  place  liable  for  his  support,  and 
in  default  of  such,  to  the  State  almshouse.  Whenever  complaint 
in  writing  is  made  to  any  justice  or  clerk  of  any  district  court  that 
any  person  is  feeble-minded  so  as  to  require  restraint  for  his  own 
or  the  public  welfare,  the  court  shall  upon  the  examination  and 
testimony  of  two  practicing  physicians  commit  such  person  to  the 
Rhode  Island  School  for  the  Feeble-Minded,  there  to  be  detained 
until  in  the  judgment  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  such  person 
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is  no  longer  under  necessity  of  restraint,  or  until  after  adequate 
provision  for  restraint  is  made.  Application  for  discharge  mav 
be  made  by  the  patient  or  by  some  person  in  his  behalf,  to  the  dis¬ 
trict  court  which  committed  the  patient,  and  after  hearing  the  case 
the  court  has  the  power  to  order  discharge.  Decision  may  be  ap¬ 
pealed  in  the  manner  provided  for  in  criminal  cases. 

EPILEPTICS 

Rhode  Island  has  no  separate  institution  for  epileptics,  but  they 
are  admitted  to  the  school  for  the  feeble-minded. 

South  Carolina 

South  'Carolina  has  no  separate  institution  for  the  care  of  the 
mentally  deficient  nor  for  epileptics.  Insane  epileptics  are  admit¬ 
ted  to  the  South  Carolina  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  Colum¬ 
bia. 

South  Dakota 

The  State  School  and  Home  for  the  Feeble-Minded 

Located  at  Redfield,  Spink  county,  on  the  Chicago  and  North 
Western  Railroad,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State. 

Opened  in  11)02,  under  the  name  of  The  Northern  Hospital  for 
the  Insane.  The  last  Legislature  changed  the  name  to  The  State 
School  and  Home  for  the  Feeble-Minded.  The  institution,  how¬ 
ever,  has  always  been  a  school  for  feeble-minded  children. 

Superintendent,  <T.  K.  Kutnewsky,  M.  D. 

1’nder  the  supervision  of  the  State  Board  of  Control  of  Penal 
and  Charitable  Institutions. 

admission  and  discharge 

All  persons  who  have  been  residents  of  the  State  for  one  year, 
who  are  imbecile,  feeble-minded  or  epileptic,  except  such  per¬ 
sons  who  have  become  feeble-minded  bv  reason  of  age,  may  be 
admitted  for  custody,  care  or  training,  subject  to  the  judgment  of 
the  superntendent ;  nonresidents,  inmates  before  passage  of  the 
law,  may  be  retained  on  payment  of  fair  compensation  to  be  fixed 
by.  the  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections.  Anv  such  person 
who  is  without  a  legal  guardian,  may  be  committed  to  the  custody 


One  of  the  Farm  Houses,  at  the  Rhode  Island  School  for  the  Feeble-Minded, 

Exeter,  R.  I. 


The  Bristol-Nelson  School,  Murfreesboro,  Tenn. 


Texas  Training  School  for  Defective  Children,  Austin,  Tex. 
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of  the  Superintendent  by  the  County  Judge  on  complaint  of  the 
State’s  Attorney  of  such  county,  and  the  superintendent  shall 
have  the  legal  custody  of  such  a  person  committed,  with  all  the 
rights  of  a  guardian  of  the  person. 

epileptics 

Epileptics  are  also  admitted  to  the  State  School  and  Home  for 
the  Feeble-Minded  but  it  is  felt  that  there  is  great  need  of  a 
hospital  for  the  care  of  epileptics. 

Tennessee 

There  is  no  separate  public  institution  in  the  State  of  Ten¬ 
nessee  for  mental  defectives  nor  for  epileptics.  In  1904  there 
were  estimated  to  he  7,282  children  of  retarded  mentality  in  the 
State.  In  1910  there  were  reported  to  be  47  feeble-minded  in  the 
Davidson  County  Hospital,  at  Nashville. 

The  Bristol-Nelson  Physiological  School  for  Subnormal 

Children 

Located  at  Murfreesboro,  Butherford  County,  on  the  Nashville, 
Chattanooga  and  St.  Louis  Railroad,  thirty  miles  southeast  of 
Nashville. 

The  site  comprises  a  tract  of  about  five  acres. 

The  school  was  opened  October  1,  1908. 

Superintendent,  Mrs.  Cora  Bristol-Nelson. 

Capacity,  15.  Actual  number  present  in  January,  1915,  12 
pupils,  2  being  classified  as  imbeciles  and  10  as  feeble-minded. 

This  is  a  private  institution,  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  the 
State  of  Tennessee. 

Texas 

The  State  of  Texas  has  made  no  separate  provision  for  mental 
defectives. 

Texas  Training  School  for  Defectives 

Located  at  Austin,  Travis  county,  Texas. 

Opened  in  1909. 

Superintendent,  T.  O.  Maxwell,  M.  D. 

32 
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Since  the  institution  was  opened  in  1909,  150  children  have 

received  care  and  treatment.  On  December  10,  1914,  there  were 
23  children  present. 

This  is  a  private  institution  entirely  dependent  upon  fees  re¬ 
ceived  from  patients.  The  usual  charge  is  $50  a  month,  although 
in  some  cases  special  rates  are  given  to  those  in  need  of  care  and 
who  are  unable  to  pay  the  usual  amount. 

The  institution  is  devoted  to  the  care  and  training  of  children 
who  are  defective,  in  any  respect,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  unable 
to  attend  the  public  schools.  Instruction  is  given  in  regular  school 
work,  manual  training,  care  of  person  and  correction  of  bad 
habits.  The  institution  has  facilities  for  the  care  of  children  of 
any  age  and  any  degree  of  helplessness. 

EPILEPTICS 

State  Epileptic  Colony 

Located  at  Abilene,  Taylor  county,  one  hundred  and  forty  miles 
west  of  Fort  Worth,  on  the  Texas  and  Pacific  Railroad,  in  Texas. 

The  site  comprises  640  acres. 

Established  in  1899  as  a  branch  lunatic  asylum,  and  opened 
in  1901  as  a  separate  colony  for  epileptics. 

Superintendent,  T.  B.  Bass,  1\I .  D. 

Under  the  supervision  of  a  local  Board  of  Managers.  Texas 
has  no  State  Board  of  Charities  nor  Board  of  Control  of  State 
Charitable  Institutions. 

Capacity,  430.  Actual  number  present  August  31,  1914,  425. 

Patients  who  are  able  to  work  are  employed  on  the  farm,  or  in 
the  dairy  or  garden. 

ADMISSION  AND  DISCHARGE 

All  persons  afilicted  with  epilepsy  who  have  been  residents  of 
the  State  for  one  year,  except  idiots  and  imbeciles  and  those  who 
are  infirm  or  bedridden  or  suffering  from  contagious  or  infectious 
disease,  are  eligible  for  admission.  Three  classes  of  patients  are 
admitted,  viz.:  indigent  public  patients:  non-indigent  public  pa¬ 
tients  ;  private  patients.  Private  patients  may  he  kept  and  main¬ 
tained  at  the  colony  at  their  own  expense,  or  at  the  expense  of 


Some  of  the  Cottages  at  the  State  Epileptic  Colony,  Abilene,  Tex. 


State  Mental  Hospital,  Provo,  Utah. 


Administration  Building,  Virginia  State  Epileptic  Colony,  Madison  Heights,  Va. 
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their  guardian,  relatives  or  friends.  When  application  is  made 
for  more  patients  than  can  he  admitted,  preference  must  be  given 
to  indigent  public  patients  over  noil-indigent  public  patients  and 
to  both  of  these  classes  over  private  patients.  Patients  may  be 
discharged  by  the  superintendent  upon  the  request  of  a  friend  or 
relative. 

Utah 

A  department  for  the  care  of  the  feeble-minded  and  epileptic 
(non-insane  epileptic)  was  established  at  the  State  Mental  Hos¬ 
pital,  at  Provo,  in  1909. 

Superintendent,  Daniel  H.  Calder,  M.  D. 

Under  the  supervision  of  the  State  Board  of  Insanity. 

On  December  15,  1914,  out  of  a  total  number  of  501  present 
at  the  hospital,  there  were  30  epileptics,  21  imbeciles  and  21 
feeble-minded.  Two  hundred  and  sixty-six  of  the  patients  were 
men,  235  were  women,  9  were  boys  under  16,  and  5  were  girls 
under  16.  The  law  regarding  commitment  provides  no  age  limit 
for  patients  admitted. 

There  is  a  school  department  at  the  hospital,  consisting  of  kinder¬ 
garten,  primary  and  grade  work,  art  needle  work  and  manual 
training. 

ADMISSION  AND  DISCHARGE 

All  insane  persons  who  are  residents  of  the  State  are  eligible 
for  admission  to  the  hospital,  as  well  as  feeble-minded  and  non- 
insane  epileptics,  capable  of  mental  improvement.  Application 
for  admission  of  feeble-minded  and  non-insane  epileptics  must  be 
made  by  a  guardian,  parent  or  friend  or  by  the  chairman  or  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  County  Commissioners,  to  the  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  hospital,  who  must  submit  evidence  and  results  of 
examination  to  the  State  Board  of  Insanity,  which  has  the  power 
to  admit  or  reject  the  applicant.  Only  patients  who  have  im¬ 
proved  to  such  an  extent  that  the  relatives  are  able  to  care  for 
them,  are  discharged.  Application  for  discharge  must  be  made 
to  the  Judge  of  the  District  Court  and  satisfactory  evidence  pro¬ 
duced  that  the  patient  will  be  given  proper  care. 

The  organization  and  appointment  of  a  Bureau  of  Eugenics  to 
act  with  the  State  Board  of  Health,  in  connection  with  the  public 
schools,  the  Industrial  School,  the  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind, 
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the  State  Mental  Hospital  and  the  State  Prison,  whose  duty  and 
function  should  be  to  gather  all  possible  data  relating  to  heredity, 
transmission  of  diseases  and  pathological  tendencies,  was  sug¬ 
gested  to  the  Legislature  two  years  ago,  but  the  bill  was  not  passed. 
The  superintendent  of  the  State  Mental  Hospital  in  the  last  an¬ 
nual  report  of  the  institution  for  the  year  ending  November  30, 
1914,  suggests  that  a  commission  with  inquisitorial  powers  be 
appointed  by  the  Governor  to  study  the  subject  of  feeble-minded¬ 
ness  in  the  state  of  Utah. 

Vermont 

There  is  at  present  no  separate  institution  for  the  feeble-minded 
nor  for  epileptics  in  the  State  of  Vermont.  Some  of  the  feeble¬ 
minded  are  taken  care  of  at  the  State  Hospital  for  the  insane  at 
Waterbury,  and  some  are  cared  for  at  the  Brattleboro  Retreat,  a 
private  institution,  which,  however,  has  some  State  patients.  A 
law  passed  in  1908  requires  the  Governor  to  provide  for  idiotic, 
feeble-minded  and  epileptic  children  of  indigent  parents  in  the 
institutions  for  the  instruction  of  such  children  in  Connecticut 
and  Massachusetts. 

A  school  for  the  feeble-minded  is  now  under  construction,  how¬ 
ever,  in  Vermont.  A  law  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  1912 
appropriating  a  sum  not  exceeding  $25,0*00  to  establish  a  State 
School  for  Feeble-minded  Children,  $15,000  of  which  might  be 
expended  before  January  1,  1914,  and  the  balance  before  Jan¬ 
uary  1,  1915.  Provision  was  also  made  for  the  annual  appropria¬ 
tion  of  a  sum  not  exceeding  $30,000  for  the  benefit  of  the  deaf, 
dumb,  blind,  idiotic,  feeble-minded  and  epileptic  children  of  in¬ 
digent  parents. 

Virginia 

Virginia  State  Epileptic  Colony 

Located  at  Madison  Heights,  Amherst  county,  ten  miles  from 
Lynchburg. 

The  site  comprises  1,020  acres. 

The  colony  was  chartered  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia 
in  1900,  under  the  control  and  management  of  the  Western  State 
Hospital  for  the  Insane.  In  1910  it  received  a  charter  as  an 
independent  State  institution,  with  its  own  special  board  of 
directors. 
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Superintendent,  A.  S.  Priddy,  M.  D. 

Supervised  by  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections 
and  the  General  State  Hospital  Board. 

Capacity,  325.  Actual  number  present  September  30,  1914, 
328.  Of  these,  3  were  classified  as  idiots,  57  as  feeble-minded, 
and  208  as  epileptics.  In  1913,  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections,  the 
capacity  of  the  institution  was  increased  so  as  to  remove  from 
the  almshouses  all  male  epileptics.  Forty-five  patients  were  thus 
admitted,  so  that  on  October  1,  1913,  the  superintendent  of  the 
colony  and  the  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Cor¬ 
rections  felt  asured  that  there  were  no  male  epileptics  confined  in 
the  jails  or  almshouses  of  the  State.  In  1913,  also,  a  new  build¬ 
ing  was  completed  for  the  care  of  feeble-minded  women,  with  a 
capacity  for  60. 

Common  school  branches  are  taught  and  industrial  training 
given  as  far  as  practicable.  The  school  work  was  only  begun  on 
October  1,  1914.  Epileptic  men  do  farm  work  and  other  manual 
labor  and  women  work  in  the  sewing-room,  laundry,  kitchen  and 
dormitories. 

ADMISSION  AND  DISCHARGE 

Those  indigent  white  persons  who  would  be  of  greatest  service 
to  the  colony,  who  would,  in  the  judgment  of  the  superintendent 
of  the  colony,  be  most  likely  to  receive  benefit  from  colony  care 
and  training,  and  who  are  women  of  child-bearing  age,  from  12  to 
45  years  of  age,  shall,  as  far  as  practicable  be  first  received.  Con¬ 
genital  idiots  are  not  to  be  admitted.  Decision  regarding  commit¬ 
ment  is  made  by  a  commission  composed  of  a  county  judge  or 
justice  of  the  peace  and  two  licensed  physicians,  upon  written 
complaint  or  information  of  any  respectable  citizen  that  any  per¬ 
son  in  his  county  or  corporation  is  suspected  of  being  feeble-minded 
and  in  need  of  institutional  care  and  custody.  The  mentally 
deficient  are  released  by  order  of  the  superintendent  only  upon 
the  execution  of  a  satisfactory  bond  for  their  safe  care  and  support 
without  cost  to  the  state. 

White  epileptics  are  admitted  in  accordance  with  the  laws  gov¬ 
erning  the  admission  of  insane  patients  to  the  state  hospitals  for 
the  insane. 
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The  G' un dry  Home  and  Training  School  for  the  Feeble- 

Minded 

Located  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town  of  Falls  Church,  Fairfax 
county,  six  miles  west  of  Washington,  JJ.  C.  on  the  Southern 
Railroad. 

The  site  consists  of  a  farm  of  forty  acres. 

The  school  was  established  in  1893. 

Superintendent,  Miss  Mattie  Gundry. 

A  private  institution  for  nervous,  backward,  mentally  defective 
and  epileptic  children.  Special  emphasis  is  laid  on  outdoor  exer¬ 
cises,  games,  dancing,  calisthenics,  and  music.  There  is  a  regular 
school  department,  besides  a  kindergarten  and  industrial  depart¬ 
ment.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  care  of  epileptic  children. 

On  October  1,  1913,  there  were  20  feeble-minded  persons  in  this 
school,  out  of  a  total  of  3,916  feeble-minded  in  the  State,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  census  made  by  the  State  Board  of  Charities. 

bo  Washington 

State  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded 

Located  a  little  over  a  mile  from  the  town  of  Medical  Lake, 
Spokane  county,  fifteen  miles  southwest  of  the  city  of  Spokane. 
The  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  makes  one  round  trip  each  day  to 
the  institution. 

The  site  comprises  486  acres. 

Opened  in  1892. 

Superintendent,  S.  0.  Woodruff. 

Supervised  by  the  State  Board  of  Control. 

Capacity,  250.  Actual  number  present  September  30,  1914, 
253,  40  of  these  being  epileptics.  The  superintendent  also  re¬ 
ported  a  waiting  list  of  150.  New  buildings  have  been  in  process 
of  construction  during  the  past  year,  which,  when  completed,  will 
give  the  institution  a  capacity  of  500.  The  superintendent  esti¬ 
mates  that  there  are  probably  in  the  neighborhood  of  1,200  feeble¬ 
minded  in  the  State. 

An  educational  department  is  maintained  and  instruction  given 
bv  special  teachers  to  those  capable  of  learning.  This  embraces 
the  common  English  branches  up  to  and  including  the  fifth  grade. 
Light  employment,  consisting  of  manual  training,  sewing,  knitting, 


The  Gundry  Home  and  Training  School,  Falls  Church,  Va. 


One  of  the  Buildings  at  the  Institution  for  the  Feeble-Minded, 
Medical  Lake,  Wash. 


Jefferson.  Wis. 
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weaving,  basketry,  housework,  as  well  as  work  out  of  doors  on  the 
farm,  is  provided  for  a  large  number  of  the  inmates. 

ADMISSION  AND  DISCHARGE 

Children  of  the  citizens  of  the  State  of  Washington,  under  21 
years  of  age,  who  are  feeble-minded,  idiotic  or  epileptic,  when  free 
from  contagious  disease,  are  eligible  for  admission.  Adults  under 
50  years  of  age,  who  may  be  determined  to  be  feeble-minded  and 
who  are  of  such  inoffensive  habits  as  to  make  them  proper  sub¬ 
jects  for  classification,  education  and  discipline  in  an  institution 
for  feeble-minded,  may  be  admitted,  but  commitment  by  the  supe¬ 
rior  court  is  necessary.  Cases  of  insanity,  senile  dementia,  or 
those  who  are  proper  subjects  for  county  poor  farms  or  hospitals 
cannot  be  admitted.  Inmates  may  be  discharged  by  the  superin¬ 
tendent  when  he  is  satisfied  that  they  are  in  normal  condition  and 
safe  and  competent  to  be  at  large,  or  that  they  can  receive  proper 
care  and  education  at  the  home  of  relatives,  or  in  some  other  home 
or  institution. 


EPILEPTICS 

The  State  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded  also  cares  for  epilep¬ 
tics,  there  being  no  separate  institution  in  the  state  of  Washington 
for  this  class  of  patients. 

West  Virginia 

In  West  Virginia  there  is  no  separate  institution  for  the  care  of 
mental  defectives  or  epileptics.  Many  feeble-minded  persons  are 
maintained  at  public  expense  in  the  county  infirmaries  or  poor 
houses.  The  West  Virginia  Asylum  at  Huntington  cares  for 
“  epileptics,  idiots,  and  such  other  incurable  defectives  and  insane 
as  the  Board  of  Directors  may  deem  eligible.”  Commitment  to 
the  Asylum  is  made  bv  the  county  court  upon  petition,  and  after 
hearing  and  examination  by  physicians.  Whenever  any  patient 
has  recovered,  or  will  not  submit  to  the  rules  of  the  institution,  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  'Control  to  discharge  such  patient. 

Wisconsin 

Wisconsin  Home  for  Feeble-Minded 

Located  at  Chippewa  Falls,  Chippewa  county,  in  the  western 
part  of  the  State. 
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Opened  in  1908. 

Superintendent,  A.  W.  Wilmarth,  M.  D. 

Under  the  supervision  of  the  State  Board  of  Control. 

The  average  daily  number  of  inmates  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1912,  was  988.  As  this  institution  is  very  much  over¬ 
crowded,  provision  has  been  made  for  the  establishment  of  an 
additional  institution,  which  will  eventually  double  the  accom¬ 
modations  for  such  patients.  The  question  of  caring  for  the  men¬ 
tally  deficient  is  becoming  more  and  more  prominent  in  the  dis¬ 
cussions  of  educators  of  the  State. 

ADMISSION  AND  DISCHARGE 

Feeble-minded,  epileptic  and  idiotic  residents  of  the  State,  and 
such  persons  found  therein  whose  residence  cannot  be  ascertained, 
may  be  admitted  after  such  examination  into  their  condition  as 
is  required  to  determine  the  condition  of  persons  alleged  to  be 
insane,  and  all  the  provisions  of  the  law  relating  to  the  examina¬ 
tion  and  commitment  of  alleged  insane  persons  apply,  as  far  as 
suitable,  to  person  seeking  admission  to  the  home  for  feeble¬ 
minded.  Whenever  it  appears  that  any  feeble-minded,  epileptic 
or  idiotic  person  is  dangerous  to  be  at  large  because  of  his  or  her 
vicious  and  demoralizing  acts  and  tendencies,  or  whenever  it 
appears  that  any  feeble-minded  female  of  child-bearing  age  is, 
by  reason  of  her  condition,  a  menace  to  society,  the  law  requires 
the  supervisor  of  the  town,  city,  village  or  ward  in  which  such 
person  may  reside  to  take  measures  to  have  such  person  brought 
before  the  county  judge  pursuant  to  law.  The  superintendent  of 
the  home,  with  the  approval  of  the  board  of  control,  has  power  to 
discharge  inmates,  but  no  epileptic  inmate  may  be  sent  or  returned 
to  any  poor-house. 

Evangelical  Lutheran  Home  for  Feeble-Minded 

Located  at  Watertown,  Jefferson  county,  forty-five  miles  north¬ 
west  of  Milwaukee. 

Opened  in  1904. 

A  small  private  home  for  mental  defectives. 


\, 


Wyoming  School  for  Defectives,  Lander,  Wyo. 
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Tiie  St.  Codetta  Institute  for  Backward  Youth 

Located  just  outside  of  the  town  of  Jefferson,  Jefferson  county, 
forty-eight  miles  west  of  Milwaukee,  on  the  Chicago  and  North¬ 
western  Railroad. 

The  site  comprises  120  acres. 

Opened  in  1904. 

Superintendent,  Rev.  A.  J.  Ivluik. 

Capacity,  80.  Actual  number  present  January  27,  1914,  SO. 
Of  these  10  were  classified  as  idiots,  55  as  imbeciles,  and  15  as 
epileptics. 

A  private  institution  conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  St.  Francis 
Assisi. 

Both  boys  and  girls  are  admitted,  from  the  age  of  six  upward, 
dependent  upon  the  possibility  of  their  improving  under  the  train¬ 
ing  given  in  the  institute.  A  limited  number  of  adults  of  retarded 
mentality  are  also  provided  for.  The  insane,  or  hopeless  cases  of 
idiocy  or  epilepsy  are  not  admitted.  There  are  two  buildings,  the 
girls’  department  and  the  boys’  department.  The  rates  are  $20  a 
month  and  upward. 

Oak  Leigh  School  for  Nervous  Children  and  Adolescents 

Located  at  Lake  Geneva,  Walworth  county,  in  the  southeastern 
part  of  Wisconsin. 

A  private  institution  for  children  and  adolescents  with  nervous 
and  mental  diseases. 

Opened  in  1903. 

Superintendent,  Mary  E.  Pogue,  M.  D. 

epileptics 

Epileptics  and  feeble-minded  are  both  cared  for  in  the  Wis¬ 
consin  Home  for  Feeble-Minded. 

Wyoming 

Wyoming  School  for  Defectives 

Located  at  T.ander,  Fremont  county,  on  the  Chicago  and  North¬ 
western  railroad,  in  the  central  part  of  Wyoming. 

The  site  comprises  eightv-nine  acres. 

Opened  June  20,  1912.  On  September  30,  1914,  there  were 
ninety-two  patients  in  the  institution.  Of  these,  28  were  classified 
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as  institutional  cases,  22  as  morons,  24  as  imbeciles,  2  as  idiots, 
and  16  as  epileptics. 

Superintendent,  Thomas  G.  Maghee,  M.  I). 

Under  the  supervision  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
Reform. 

The  object  of  the  institution  is  to  provide  by  all  proper  and 
feasible  means  for  the  intellectual,  moral  and  physical  training 
of  those  unfortunates  who  were  born,  or  by  diseases  become 
imbecile  or  feeble-minded  or  epileptic,  and  by  a  judicious  and 
well  adapted  course  of  training,  management,  and  treatment,  to 
ameliorate  their  condition,  and  to  develop  as  much  as  possible 
their  intellectual  faculties  and  physical  health  and  fit  them  as 
far  as  possible  for  future  usefulness  in  society. 

ADMISSION  AND  DISCHARGE 

All  feeble-minded  and  epileptic  persons  over  the  age  of  six 
years,  who  are  legal  residents  of  the  State,  may  be  admitted  to 
the  home  without  charge,  provided  that  in  all  cases  where  the 
party  committed,  or  those  legally  liable  for  his  or  her  support, 
are  able  to  bear  such  expense,  they  shall  in  all  cases  do  so,  the 
rates  to  be  prescribed  bv  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Reform. 
The  Board  of  County  Commissioners  in  each  county  shall  cause 
all  persons  eligible  for  admission,  who  have  no  contagious  disease 
and  who  are  chargeable  to  the  county,  to  be  committed  to  this 
institution.  In  case  said  persons  are  imbecile,  feeble-minded  or 
epileptic  they  shall  be  committed  in  the  same  manner  and  by  the 
same  procedure  that  is  required  by  statute  for  the  commitment 
of  insane  and  incompetent  persons  to  the  Wyoming  State  Hospital 
for  the  Insane.  In  all  cases  when  persons  are  tried  foi  insanity 
under  the  laws  providing  for  such  trial,  the  juries  sitting  in  such 
cases  are  required  to  report  to  the  court  their  findings  of  the 
mental  condition  of  the  patients  and  make  recommendations  as 
to  whether  the  person  shall  be  committed  to  the  Hospital  for  the 
Insane  or  to  the  Wyoming  School  for  defectives,  whereupon  the 
court  must  determine  the  place  of  commitment. 

EPILEPTICS 

Epileptics  are  also  received  at  the  Wyoming  School  for 
Defectives. 
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49.  Wyoming . . .  Wyoming  School  for  Defectives,  Lander. 


Chronological  List  of  Institutions  for  the  Feeble-Minded  and  Epileptic  in  the  United  States, 

According  to  Date  of  Opening 

NAME  OF  INSTITUTION  Location  Date  of  opening 

Elm  Hill  Private  School  and  Home  for  the  Feeble-Minded .  Barre,  Massachusetts .  July,  1848 

Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-Minded .  Waverley,  Massachusetts .  October,  1848 
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32.  The  Gundry  Home  and  Training  School  for  the  Feeble-Minded .  Falls  Church,  Virginia .  1893 

33.  Silver  Cross  Home  for  Epileptics .  Port  Deposit,  Maryland .  June,  1894 

34.  The  Passavant  Memorial  Homes  for  the  Care  of  Epileptics .  Rochester,  Pennsylvania .  June  6,  1895 

35.  Michigan  Home  for  the  Feeble-Minded  and  Epileptic .  Lapeer,  Michigan .  Aug.,  1895 

36.  Rome  State  Custodial  Asylum .  Rome,  New  York .  1896 
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According  to  Date  of  Opening  —  Continued 

NAME  OF  INSTITUTION  Location  Date  of  opening 

65.  Wisconsin  Home  for  Feeble-Minded .  Chippewa  Falls,  Wisconsin .  1908 

66.  Rhode  Island  School  for  the  Feeble-Minded .  Exeter,  Rhode  Island . . .  1908 
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North  Carolina  School  for  the  Feeble-Minded .  Kinston  . 

21.  North  Dakota: 

North  Dakota  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded .  Grafton .  257  00  650  00 
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- Hearing  on  the  bill  (H.  R.  14798.)  to  establish  a  laboratory  for  the 

study  of  the  criminal,  pauper,  and  defective  classes  with  a  bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Wash.  Gov’t  print,  off.  1902.  309p. 

- A  plan  for  the  study  of  man.  Wash.  Gov’t  print,  off.  1902.  lOOp. 

57  Cong.  I.  sess.  S.  D.  400. 

- Study  of  abnormal  man  in  connection  with  establishment  of  labora¬ 
tories  to  investigate  criminal,  pauper,  and  defective  classes. 
Wash.  Gov’t  print,  off.  1912.  12p. 

MacDonell,  W.  R. 

- On  criminal  anthropology  and  the  identification  of  criminals.  Bio- 

metrika,  1902.  1:177-227. 
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Master,  Vincent  M. 

- Crime  problem.  Elmira,  Star-gazette  pr.  1909. 

Mercier,  Charles  A. 

- Crime  and  insanity.  X.  Y.  Holt,  1911.  255p. 

- Criminal  responsibility.  Oxford,  Clarendon  Pr.  1905.  232p. 

New  York.  Public  Library. 

- List  of  works  relating  to  criminology.  X.  Y.  1911.  362p. 

Nijhoff,  Marti xus. 

- A  systematical  list  of  the  principal  works  on  criminal  law  and  crim¬ 
inology.  The  Hague,  1909.  59p. 

Notzel,  Karl. 

- Dr.  Friederich  Haas,  der  Reformator  des  russischen  Gefangniswesens. 

Leipzig,  Barth,  1912.  52p. 

Olivecrona,  Knut  d’ 

- Des  causes  de  la  recidive,  et  des  moyens  d’en  restreindre  les  effet. 

Stockholm,  Samson  &  Wallin,  1873. 

Perrier,  Charles. 

- Les  criminels:  etude  concernant  859  condamnes.  Lyon,  Storch, 

1900-5.  2v. 

Peyton,  David  C. 

- An  address  by  the  author,  general  superintendent  of  Indiana  reforma¬ 
tory,  on  the  occasion  of  the  announcement  of  the  installation  of 
a  psychological  laboratory  for  the  scientific  study  of  criminals. 
Jeffersonville,  1912.  lip. 

Preliminary  bibliography  of  modern  criminal  law  and  criminology. 

Bull.  1.  Gary  Lib.  Law.  Northwestern  University. 

Prins,  Adoi.piie. 

- Degenerescence  et  criminalite.  Rev.  du  droit  internat.  et  de  legis. 

ccmparee.  Bruxelles,  1909.  Ser.  2.  11:281-303. 

Quinton,  R.  F. 

- Modern  prison  curriculum.  X.  Y.  Macmillan,  1912.  294p. 

Reeve,  C.  H. 

- Preventive  legislative  in  relation  to  crime.  Ann.  Amer.  Acad.  Sept. 

1S92.  p.  223-34. 

Robinovitcii,  Louise  J. 

- — — -  Sur  le  devoir  du  gouvernmcnt  dans  la  cause  de  l’empdchement  de  la 
naissance  et  la  propagation  de  la  criminalite.  Congres  Internat. 
d’Anthropologie  Criminelle.  Amsterdam.  1901.  p.  187-196. 
Russell,  C.  E.  B.  &  Rigby,  L.  M. 

- The  making  of  the  criminal.  X.  Y.  Macmillan,  1906.  362p. 

Rylands,  Louis  G. 

- Crime:  its  causes  and  remedy.  Lond.  Unwin,  1889.  264p. 

Schneider,  Albert. 

- The  limitations  of  learning  and  other  science  papers.  Chic.  Med. 

Bk.  Pub.  Co.  1900.  lOOp. 

Seymour,  Lee. 

- Fingerprint  classification.  Los  Angeles,  1913.  90p. 
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Smith,  Eugene. 

- Criminal  law  in  the  United  States.  X.  Y.  Russell  Sage  pub.  132p. 

Sommer,  Robert. 

- Die  Bezieliungen  zwischen  Psychologie,  Psyehotherapie  und  Ivrimi- 

nal-psvcliologie  vom  Standpunkte  der  Vererbungslelire.  Vortrag 
gehalten  in  der  Gesellschaft  flir  Sozial  Medizin  am  21  Februar, 

1909,  in  Berlin,  nebst  Diskussion.  Bibl.  f.  Soz.  Med.  Berlin, 

1910.  30p. 

- Kriminal-psychologie  und  strafreebtlicbe  Psycbopatbologie  auf  natur- 

wissenschaftlicher  Grundlage.  Leipzig,  Barth,  1904.  388p. 

Sternberg,  Theodor. 

- Das  Verbrechen  in  Kultur  und  Seelenleben  der  Menschheit.  Berlin, 

Puttkammer  &  Mublbrecht,  1912.  99p. 

Strahan. 

- Instinctive  criminality.  Bond.  1892. 

Sutherland,  J.  F. 

- Recidivism,  part  2.  Jour.  Men.  Sci.  1907.  p.  568,  584. 

- Recidivism,  part  3.  Jour,  of  Men.  Sci.  1908.  p.  68. 

Tallack,  William. 

- Penological  and  preventive  principles.  Bond.  Wertheimer  Bea,  1889. 

414p. 

Tarde,  Gabriel. 

- La  criminality  comparee.  Paris,  Alcan,  1890.  215p. 

- Penal  philosophy.  Bost.  Little,  Brown,  1912.  581p. 

Thomas,  William  H. 

- The  negro  and  crime.  Montgomery,  Ala.  Paragon  Pr.  1912.  13p. 

Wahl. 

- Le  crime  devant  la  science.  Paris,  Giard,  1910.  316p. 

Weinberg,  Siegfried. 

- Uber  den  Einfluss  der  Geschlechtsfunktionen  auf  die  weibliche 

Kriminalitilt.  Halle,  Marhold,  1907.  34p. 

Wey,  Hamilton  D. 

- Physical  and  industrial  training  of  criminals.  N.  Y.  Indust.  Educ. 

Assoc.  1888.  48p.  (Teachers’  College,  Monographs,  v.  1,  no.  3.) 

Wilson,  Thomas. 

- Criminal  anthropology.  Smithsonian  Inst.  Report,  1890.  p.  617-86. 

Wright,  Carroll  D. 

- Relations  of  economic  conditions  to  the  causes  of  crime.  Phil.  Amer. 

Acad.  Pol.  Sci.  1893. 

Wulffen,  Erich. 

- Gerhart  Hauptmann  vor  dem  Forum  der  Kriminalpsychologie  und 

Psychiatrie.  Naturwissenschaftliehe  Studien.  Breslau,  Lange- 
worts,  1908.  208p. 

- Psychologie  des  Verbrechers.  Breslau,  Bangeworts,  1908. 

- Der  Sexual  Verbrecher.  Berlin,  Langenscheidt,  1910.  727p. 
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Addams,  Jane. 

- A  new  conscience  and  an  ancient  evil.  N.  Y.  Macmillan,  1912.  219p. 

Adler,  Otto. 

- Die  Mangelhafte  Geschlectsempfindung  des  Weibes,  1911.  2  ed. 

Allen,  Mary  Wood. 

- Wliat  a  young  woman  ought  to  know.  Rev.  ed.  Phila.  Vir  Pub.  co. 

1913.  272p. 

Am.  Lebens  Quell.  Essays  on  Sexual  Education  of  Young  Children,  1909. 
Ammon,  Otto. 

- Der  Ursprung  der  Homosexualitiit  und  die  'Deszendenzlehre.  Arch.  f. 

Rssen  u.  Gesellscli.  Biol.  1910.  p.  649-79. 

Bell,  A.  B. 

- The  genital  functions  of  the  ductless  glands  in  the  female.  Lancet. 

Mar.  22,  1913.  p.  809-16.  Apr.  5,  1913.  ,p.  937-44. 

Bell,  Sanford. 

- The  emotion  of  love  between  the  sexes.  Am.  Jour,  of  Psychology, 

July  1902. 

Berg,  L. 

- Sexuelle  Jugenderziehung.  Briefe  an  eine  Grossmutter.  Berlin 

Freier  Literaturverlag,  1909.  158p. 

Bisseker,  H. 

- When  a  boy  becomes  a  man,  a  little  book  for  boys.  Chic.  Revell, 

1912.  46p. 

Blackwell,  Elizabeth. 

- Counsel  to  parents  on  the  moral  education  of  their  children. 

Brentano’s  Lit.  Emporium.  1881.  162p. 

- Essays  in  medical  sociology.  Lond.  Bell,  1902.  2v. 

- The  human  element  in  sex.  Lond.  Churchill,  1884. 

- The  laws  of  life,  with  special  reference  to  the  physical  education 

of  girls.  N.  Y.  Putnam,  1852.  180p. 

Bloch,  Iwan. 

- Das  Sexualleben  unserer  Zeit,  in  seinen  Beziehungen  zur  modernen 

Kultur.  1908.  S40p.  (English  translation,  The  Sexual  Life  of 

our  Times.  London,  Rebman,  1909.  790p.) 

- Beitriige  zur  Aetiologie  der  Psychopath i a  Sexualis,  1902-1903. 

Boas,  Kurt  W.  F. 

- Die  sexuelle  Belehrung  Scliwachsinninger.  Zeitsclirift  f.  d.  Erfor- 

schung  u.  Behandlung  des  jugentlichen  Schwachsinns,  1909. 
2:373-77. 

- Soil  sich  die  sexual  Belehrung  der  Jugend  auch  auf  die  Geschlechts- 

kranklieiten  and  ihre  Prophylaxie  erstrechen?  Gesuiule  Jugend. 
1909.  8:263-64. 

Boi.sciie,  Wiliielm. 

- Das  Liebesleben  in  der  Natur,  eine  Entwickelungsgeschichte  der 

Liebe.  30-35  Tausend.  Jena.  Diederichs,  1909. 

Bois,  Jules. 

- Le  couple  futur.  Paris,  Librairie  des  Ann.  1912.  450p. 

Buckton,  Alice  M. 

- A  catechism  of  life.  N.  Y.  Dutton,  1913.  67p. 
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Butler,  George  F. 

- Every  boy’s  book.  Chic.  The  Abbott  press,  1912.  81p. 

Carpenter,  Edward. 

- Love’s  coming  of  age.  N.  Y.  Kennerley,  1911.  199p. 

Cocks,  Orrix  G. 

- Engagement  and  marriage;  talks  with  young  men.  N.  Y.  Assoc. 

press,  1913.  50p. 

Dencker,  Bobert. 

- Das  Kind  und  die  geschleclitliehe  Entwickelung.  Leipzig,  Spohr, 

1898.  36 p. 

Dietrich,  Gideon. 

- The  biology  of  the  sex  problem  according  to  the  latest  facts  dis¬ 
closed  by  biology  and  evolution.  Chic.  Bloch,  1909.  93p. 

Droop,  F. 

- Die  sexuelle  Aufkliirung  der  Jugend.  Neuwied,  Heuser,  1907.  17p. 

Eckstein,  E. 

- Die  sexual  Frage  in  der  Erziehung  des  Kindes.  Leipzig,  Wigand, 

1904.  38p. 

Eddy,  Walter  IT. 

- Experiment  in  teaching  sex  hygiene.  Jour.  Educ.  Psychol.  1911. 

2:451-58. 

Eliot,  Charles  W. 

- School  of  instruction  in  sex  hygiene.  Jour,  of  Educ.  1911.  73:173- 

75. 

Ellis,  Havelock. 

- Dangers  of  sexual  hygiene.  Good  Housekeeping,  1911.  53:456-59. 

- The  evolution  of  modesty,  the  phenomena  of  sexual  periodicity,  auto¬ 
eroticism.  Phil.  Davis,  1910.  352p. 

- Man  and  woman.  N.  Y.  Scribner,  1894.  409;p. 

- Sex  in  relation  to  society.  Phil.  Davis,  1910.  656p. 

- Sexual  education  and  nakedness.  Amer.  Jour,  of  Psychol.  July, 

1909.  20:297-317. 

- Sexual  inversion.  Paris,  Van  Genneys,  1909.  340p. 

- Sexual  selection  in  man.  Phil.  Davis,  1905.  270p. 

- Studies  in  the  psychology  of  sex.  Analysis  of  the  sexual  impulse, 

love  and  pain,  the  sexual  impulse  of  woman.  Phil.  Davis,  1903. 
278p. 

- The  task  of  social  hygiene.  Bost.  Houghton,  1912.  414;p. 

- The  world  of  dreams.  Bost.  Houghton,  1911.  288p. 

Eulenburg,  A. 

- Sexuale  Neuropathie.  Leipzig,  Vogel,  1895.  164p. 

- Sadismus  und  Masochismus.  1911.  2  ed. 

Fere,  Charles. 

- L’Instinct  Sexuel.  Paris,  Alcan.  1899.  346p.  2  ed.  1902. 

Finot,  Jean. 

- Pr6jug6  et  problbme  des  sexes.  Paris,  Alcan,  1912.  524p. 

- - 'Problems  of  the  sexes.  N.  Y.  Putnam,  1913.  408p. 
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Forel,  August. 

- Die  sexuelle  Frage.  1906. 

- The  sexual  question.  (Abridged  English  transl.)  N.  Y.  Rebman, 

1908.  536p. 

Freud,  Sigmund. 

- Drei  Ahhandlungen  zur  Sexualtheorie.  Leipzig,  Deuticke,  1913.  8Gp. 

- Three  Contributions  to  Sexual  Theory.  Nervous  and  Mental  Disease. 

Monograph  Series,  No.  7. 

- Sammlung  kleiner  Schriften  zur  Neurosenlelire,  1893-1909,  two  series. 

Nervous  and  Mental  Disease,  Monograph  Series,  No.  4. 

GATTERER,  MlCHAEL. 

- Educating  to  purity;  thoughts  on  sexual  teaching  and  education 

proposed  to  clergymen,  parents,  and  other  educators.  N.  Y.  Pustet. 
1912.  318p. 

George,  A. 

- Considerations  sur  les  Exhibitionnistes  Impulsifs.  These  de  Paris. 

1899. 

Greene,  Frances  M. 

- Sex  hygiene.  Nat.  Educ.  Asso.  Jour,  of  Proc.  and  Address,  1911. 

p.  917-25. 

Gruber,  Max  von. 

- Hygiene  dcs  Geschleehtslebens.  5  aufl.  Stuttgart,  E.  II.  Moritz. 

1912.  95p. 

Hall,  Granville  S. 

- Education  in  sex  hygiene.  Eugenics  Rev.  1910.  1:242-53. 

- Youth,  its  education,  regimen  and  hygiene.  N.  \r.  Appleton,  1907. 

379p. 

Hall,  Winfield  S. 

- The  biology,  physiology  and  sociology  of  reproduction,  also  sexual 

hygiene  with  special  reference  to  males.  Chic.  Ray,  1906.  138n. 

- Daughter,  mother  and  father ;  a  story  for  girls.  Chic.  Am.  mod 

asso.  press,  1913.  55p. 

- Father  and  daughter;  a  story  for  girls.  Chic.  Am.  med.  assoc,  press, 

1913.  46p. 

- Father  and  son.  Chums;  John  and  his  father  study  some  life  prob 

lems.  Chic.  Amer.  med.  asso.  press,  1913.  47p. 

- Father  and  son.  John’s  vacation;  what  John  saw  in  the.  country 

Chic.  Amer.  med.  asso.  press,  1913.  48p. 

- Instead  of  “Wild  Oats”,  a  little  book  for  the  youth  of  eighteen  and 

over.  N.  Y.  Revell,  1912.  62p. 

- Life’s  beginnings  for  boys  of  ten  to  fourteen  years  of  age.  N.  "S 

Assoc,  press,  1912.  39p. 

_ Teaching  of  social  hygiene  and  the  bearing  of  such  teaching  on  the 

moral  training  of  the  child.  Relig.  Educ.  1908.  3:129-32. 
Hamilton,  Cosmo. 

_ A  plea  for  the  younger  generation:  an  intimate  talk  on  the  vital 

question  of  telling  the  truth  to  children  from  an  altogether  human 
and  utterly  unscientific  point  of  view.  N.  ^  .  George  H.  Doran  co. 
1913.  74p. 
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He  ape,  Walter. 

- Sex  antagonism.  London,  Constable,  1913.  217p. 

Holler,  Konrad. 

- Die  sexuelle  Frage  und  die  Sclmle.  Leipzig,  Niigele,  1907.  oGp. 

Howard,  William  L. 

- Confidential  chats  with  boys.  N.  Y.  Clode,  1911.  162p. 

- Facts  for  the  married.  N.  Y.  Clode,  1912.  161p. 

— —Plain  facts  on  sex  hygiene.  N.  Y.  Clode,  1910.  17 lp. 

• — • — Some  forms  of  kleptomania.  Medicine,  Dec.  1906. 

Hughes,  C.  II. 

- Morbid  exhibitionism.  Alien,  and  Neurologist,  August,  1904. 

JULIUSBURGER,  OTTO. 

- Der  Sexualverbrecher.  N.  Generation,  1910.  7:259-64. 

Kelyxack,  Theopiiilis  N.  Ed. 

- Childhood.  Lon.  Kelly,  1910.  151p. 

Kemsies,  Ferdinand. 

- Die  sexuelle  Aufklarung  der  Jugend.  Zeitschr.  f.  Piid.  Psychol. 

Path.  u.  Hygiene,  1906.  8:125-32. 

Kennedy,  Helen. 

- Effect  of  high  school  work  upon  girls.  Ped.  Seminary,  June,  1896. 

Ivey,  Ellen  Iv.  S. 

- Love  and  ethics.  Chic.  Seymour,  1912.  G4p. 

- Love  and  marriage.  1911.  (From  the  Swedish.) 

Ivisch,  E.  H. 

- Das  Geschlechtsleben  des  Weibes.  1907.  2  ed. 

- The  sexual  life  of  woman.  (English  translation.) 

Koiil,  August. 

- Pubertiit  und  Sexualitiit.  Wurzburg,  Kabitzsch,  1911.  82p. 

Krafft-Fbing,  P.  v. 

- Psycopatbia  sexualis.  13th  ed.  edited  by  Fuchs,  1907. 

Latimer,  Caroline  W. 

- The  changing  girl;  a  little  book  for  the  girl  of  ten  to  fifteen.  N.  Y. 

Chic.  Fleming  H.  Revell  co.  1913.  Glp. 

Laurent,  E. 

- L’ Amour  morbide.  3d  ed.  Society  d’editions  scientifiques,  1895. 

Lischnewska,  M. 

- Geschlechtliche  Belehrung  der  Kinder.  Mutterscliutz,  1905.  Heft. 

4  &  5  (and  separate  pamphlet). 

Lowenfelo,  L. 

- Sexualleben  und  Nervenleiden.  Wiesbaden,  Bergmann,  1906.  4  ed. 

404p. 

- Ueber  sexuelle  Triiume.  Sexual-Probleme,  Oct.  1908. 

- Ueber  die  sexuelle  Ivonstitution  und  andere  Sexual-Probleme.  1911. 

Lowry,  Edith  B. 

- Confidences;  talks  with  a  young  girl  about  herself.  Chic.  Forbes, 

1910.  94p. 

- False  modesty,  that  protects  vice  by  ignorance.  Chic.  Forbes,  1912. 

llOp. 
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- Herself;  talks  with  women  concerning  themselves.  Chic.  Forbes, 

1911.  22  lp. 

- Himself;  talks  with  men  concerning  themselves.  Chic.  Forbes,  1912. 

216p. 

- Truths;  talks  with  a  boy  concerning  himself.  Chic.  Forbes,  1911.  95p. 

Lyttelton,  Edward. 

- Training  of  the  young  in  laws  of  sex.  N.  Y.  Longmans,  1900. 

Macdonald,  A. 

- Le  criminel  type.  (Pathological  precocious  sexuality;  no  ed.  in 

English.)  1894. 

Maeder. 

- Der  sexual itat  der  Epileptiker.  Jahrbuch  fur  psychoanalytische 

Forschungen,  1909. 

Major,  Gustav. 

- Sexual  leicht  erregbare  Kinder.  Gesundheitswarte,  1911.  9:90-94, 

111-17. 

Marshall,  Francis  II.  A. 

- Physiology  of  reproduction.  N.  Y.  Longmans,  1910.  706p. 

Merzbacii. 

— • — •  Die  krankhaften  Erscheinungen  des  Geschlechtssinnes.  Handbiblio- 
thek,  Medizin,  17  Bd.  1909. 

Meyer,  Emanuele  L.  M. 

- Vom  Madchen  zur  Frau;  ein  zeitgemiisses  Erziehungs-  und  Ehebuch, 

alien  reifenden  Tochtern,  Gattinnen,  Miittern  und  Folkserziehern 
gewidmct.  Stuttgart,  Strecker  &  Schroder,  1912.  152p. 

- Vor  heiligen  Toren;  ein  Aufklarungsbuch  der  Jugend  zum  Eintritt 

ins  Leben  und  in  den  sittlichen  Kampf ;  ein  vademecum  auch  den 
Erziehern  und  Jugendfreunden.  Stuttgart,  Strecker  &  Schroder, 
1913.  175p. 

Moll,  Albert. 

•  - Handbuch  der  Sexualwissenschaften  (with  cooperation  of  Buschan, 

Havelock  Ellis,  Ribbing,  Weissenberg,  and  Zieler).  Leipzig, 
Vogel,  1912.  1053p. 

- Die  kontriire  Sexualempfindung.  Berlin,  Fischer,  1899.  3  ed.  651p. 

- Das  Sexuallebcn  des  Kindes.  Berlin,  Walther,  1908.  313p. 

- The  sexual  life  of  the  child.  N.  Y.  Macmillan,  1912.  330p. 

Morley,  Margaret  Warner. 

- The  spark  of  life;  the  story  of  how  living  things  come  into  the  world, 

as  told  for  girls  and  boys.  N.  Y.  Chic.  Fleming  H.  Revell  co. 
1913.  62p. 

Morrow,  Prince  A. 

- The  boy  problem  for  parents  and  teachers,  by  a  member  of  the 

American  society  of  sanitary  and  moral  prophylaxis.  1911.  32p. 

- Eugenics  and  racial  poisons.  N.  Y.  Soc.  of  sanitary  and  moral 

prophylaxis,  1912.  20p. 

- The  sex  problem;  social  diseases,  publicity,  sex  instruction,  the  double 

standard  of  morality.  N.  Y.  Soc.  of  sanitary  and  moral  prophy¬ 
laxis,  1912.  ISp. 

- The  young  man’s  problem.  N.  Y.  Hitchcock,  1912.  32p. 
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Morton,  Rosalie  S. 

- A  higher  standard  of  morality:  a  paper  on  sex  hygiene.  Woman’s 

Med.  Jour.  Jan.  1910.  20:1-9. 

Muller,  R. 

* 

- Sexualbiologie.  Berlin,  Marcus,  1907.  393p. 

Nackte,  P. 

- Die  Behandlung  der  Homosexualitat.  Sexual-Probleme,  Aug.  1910. 

- Einiges  liber  Pollutionen.  Neurologisches  Centralblatt,  1909,  No.  20, 

and  1910,  No.  22. 

- Ueber  die  Pollutio  Interrupta.  Miinchener  Medizinische  Wochen- 

schrift,  1909.  No.  34. 

- Die  sexuellen  Perversitiiten  in  der  Irrenanstalt,  Psychiatrische  en 

Neurologische  Bladen,  1899. 

Northcote,  H. 

- Christianity  and  sex  problems.  Phila.  Davis,  1906.  257p. 

Nystrom,  A.  C. 

- Das  Gesclilechtsleben  und  seine  Gesetze.  Berlin,  1904. 

- Sexualleben  und  Gesundheit.  1911.  (From  the  Swedish.) 

Parkinson,  Wm.  D. 

- Sex  and  education.  Educ.  Rev.  1911.  41:42-59. 

Portland,  Or.  Vice  Commission. 

- First  and  third  reports  of  the  Portland  Vice  commission.  Portland, 

Aug.  and  Dee.  1912.  3  pam. 

- Report . Jan.  1913.  Portland  (Or.),  1913.  216p. 

Race  betterment;  or,  child  culture  and  the  right  relation  of  the  sexes. 

Chic.  Physician’s  press,  1912.  130p. 

Ribbing,  S. 

- Die  sexuelle  Hygiene  und  ihre  ethischen  Konsequenzen.  Gesunder 

Gesclilechtsleben  und  seine  Folgen  fur  die  Sittlichkeit.  Stuttgart, 
IJobbing,  1907.  198p. 

Richardson,  Norman  E. 

- Sex  culture  to  young  men.  N.  Y.  Eaton,  1912.  93p. 

Richmond,  Ennis. 

- Boyhood.  N.  A’.  Longmans,  1898.  154p. 

Robinson,  M.  E. 

- Sex  problem.  Internat.  Jour.  Ethics,  1911.  21:326-39. 

Robinson,  Wm.  J. 

— — -  Sex  morality,  past,  present  and  future.  N.  Y.  The  Critic  and  Guide 
Co.  1912.  192p. 

- Sexual  problems  of  to-day.  N.  Y.  The  Critic  and  Guide  Co.  1912. 

285p. 

Rohleder,  Hermann. 

- Grundziiger  der  Sexual piidagogik  fiir  Arzte,  Piidagogen  und  Eltern. 

Berlin,  Kornfeld,  1912.  118p. 

- Die  Libidinosen  Sexualausfllisse  und  der  Orgasmus.  Berlin,  Klin. 

1909. 

- Die  Masturbation.  3  Aufl.  Berlin,  Fischer,  1899.  347p. 

- Vorlesungen  liber  Gescklechtstrieb.  Berlin,  Fischer,  1907.  2  v. 

600p.  545p. 

- Die  Zeugung  beim  MenschoK.  Leipzig,  Thieme.  1911.  290p. 
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Rosenkranz,  C. 

- Uber  sexuelle  Belehrungen  der  Jugend.  Halle,  Schroedel,  1908.  20p. 

Rosenthal,  0. 

- Hie  sexuelle  Aufldarung  der  Jugend.  Zeitsclir.  f.  Pad.  Psy.  Path.  u. 

Hygiene,  1906.  8:16-28. 

Saleeby,  Caleb  W. 

- Price  of  prudery.  Forum.  1911.  45:311-19. 

Schrenck-Notzing,  Albert. 

- Kriminal-psychologische  und  psychopathologische  Studien.  1902. 

Scott,  James  F. 

- Heredity  and  morals  as  affected  by  the  use  and  abuse  of  the  sexual 

instinct.  Essentials  to  the  welfare  of  the  individual  and  the 
future  of  the  race.  N.  Y.  Treat,  1908.  473p. 

- The  sexual  instinct.  Its  use  and  dangers  as  affecting  heredity  and 

morals.  Lond.  Simpkin,  1909.  474p. 

Seligman,  Edwin  R.  A.  ed. 

- The  social  evil  with  special  reference  to  conditions  in  the  city  of 

New  York,  a  report  prepared  in  1902,  under  direction  of  committee 
of  fifteen.  N.  Y.  Putnam,  1912.  303p. 

Seligmann,  C.  G. 

- Sexual  inversion  among  primitive  races.  Alienist  and  Neurol.  1902. 

23:11-15. 

Senator  and  Kamineb. 

- Kranklieiten  und  Ehe.  N.  Y.  Rebman,  1904.  1059p.  (English 

translation,  Marriage  and  Disease.  N.  Y.  Rebman,  1904.) 

Shannon,  Thomas  W. 

- Guide  to  sex  instruction;  a  comprehensive  guide  to  parents  for  the 

proper  instruction  of  their  children.  Marietta  (O.),  Mullikin, 
1913.  266p. 

- Perfect  boyhood.  A  perfect  boy  makes  a  perfect  man.  Frederick  - 

town  (Mo.),  Shannon,  1911.  82p. 

- Perfect  girlhood;  vital  information  for  young  girls.  Marietta  (O.), 

Mullikin,  1913.  74p. 

- Perfect  manhood;  how  inherited,  attained  and  maintained,  how 

wrecked  and  regained.  Marietta  (O.),  Mullikin,  1913.  169p. 

- Perfect  womanhood;  vital  information  for  young  women,  containing 

facts  suited  to  ages  from  sixteen  to  matured  womanhood. 
Marietta  (O.),  Mullikin,  1913.  162p. 

- Self  knowledge  and  guide  to  sex  instruction ;  vital  facts  of  life  for 

all  ages.  Marietta  (O.),  Mullikin,  1913.  629p. 

Siebert,  F. 

- Ein  Buch  fur  Eltern.  Miinclien,  Seitz  &  Schauer,  1903-4.  3  v.  in  2. 

Smith,  Nellie  M. 

- The  three  gifts  of  life;  a  girl’s  responsibility  for  race  progress. 

N.  Y.  Dodd,  1913.  138p. 

Stall,  Sylvanus. 

- What  parents  should  teach  their  children.  Phil.  Amer.  Bapt.  pub. 

soc.  1912.  32p. 
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Stelz,  Ludwig. 

- Entstehung  und  Entwicklung  des  Menschen  bis  zur  Geburt  und  die 

daraus  sich  ergebenden  Eegeln  fur  das  Geschlechtsleben  der  reiferen 
Jugend.  Leipzig,  J.  A.  Barth,  1913.  74p. 

Strongwil,  John. 

- Your  sister’s  keeper  (who  is  it?).  Salt  Lake  City,  Equity  pub.  co. 

1912.  135p. 

Talmey,  Bernard  S. 

- Woman ;  a  treatise  on  the  normal  and  pathological  emotions  of 

feminine  love.  N.  Y.  Practitioners’  pub.  co.  1912.  262p. 

Thomas,  W.  I. 

- Sex  and  society.  Univ.  of  Chic.  pr.  1907.  325p. 

Thomson,  John  A.,  and  Geddes,  Patrick. 

- The  evolution  of  sex.  Lond.  W.  Scott,  1889.  322p. 

Thomson,  John  A. 

- Problems  of  sex.  N.  YT.  Moffat,  1912.  52p. 

Walter,  Franz. 

- Die  sexuelle  Aufklarung  der  Jugend.  Donauwortb,  Auer,  1908.  247p. 

Warren,  Mortimer  A. 

- Almost  fourteen,  a  book  designed  to  be  used  by  parents  in  the 

training  of  their  sons  and  daughters  for  present  modesty  and 
nobility  and  for  future  fatherhood  and  motherhood.  N.  Y.  Dodd, 
1900.  13 lp. 

Wegener,  Hans. 

- Geschlechtsleben  und  Gesellschaft.  Hagen,  Rippel,  1910.  209p. 

Weininger,  Otto. 

- Sex  and  character.  N.  Y.  Putnam,  1906.  356p. 

West,  J.  P. 

- Masturbation  in  early  childhood.  Medical  Standard,  1895.  Xo.  2. 

Westermarck,  E.  A. 

- Origin  and  development  of  the  moral  ideas.  X.  Y.  Macmillan,  1906- 

1908.  2  v. 

Wiener  Psychoanalytische  Vereinigung. 

- Die  Onanie.  Wiesbaden,  Bergmann,  1912.  140p. 

Willson,  Robert  AC 

- The  education  of  the  young  in  sex  hygiene.  Phil.  Beaver,  1913.  319p. 

Wittels,  Fritz. 

- -  Alles  um  Liebe.  Berlin,  Fleischel,  1912.  311p. 

Zenner,  Philip. 

- Education  in  sexual  physiology  and  hygiene;  a  physician’s  message. 

Cin.  Clarke,  1910.  126p. 

PROSTITUTION 

Alfonso,  Raymon  M. 

- La  reglamentacion  de  la  prostitution,  breves  apuntes  sobre  como 

debe  ser  en  Cuba.  Habana,  Impr.  “  El  siglo  XX  ”  de  A.  Miranda, 
1912.  174p. 

Babcock,  Bernie. 

- With  claw  and  fang.  Clean  Politics  Pub.  Co.  1911.  112p. 
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Bell,  Ernest  A. 

- Fighting  the  traffic  in  young  girls;  or,  War  on  the  white  slave  trade. 

Chic.  Thompson,  1910.  481p. 

Bingham,  Theodore  A. 

- Girl  that  disappears.  Hampton’s  Mag.  1910.  25:559-73. 

Bloch,  Iwan. 

- Die  prostitution.  Berlin,  L.  Marcus,  1912. 

Butler,  Josephine  E. 

- Personal  reminiscences  of  a  great  crusade.  Bond.  Simpkin,  1896. 

414p. 

Chicago.  Vice  Commission. 

- Social  evil  in  Chicago.  Vice  Commission,  1911.  399p. 

Chrysler,  Charles  B. 

- White  slavery.  Chic.  Pub.  by  auth.  1909.  251p. 

Cocks,  Orrin  G. 

- The  social  evil  and  methods  of  treatment;  designed  for  use  as  a  basis 

and  outline  for  discussion  in  groups  of  laymen,  such  as  men’s 
clubs  in  churches.  N.  Y.  Assoc.  Pr.  1912.  68p. 

Cosson,  George. 

- The  Iowa  injunction  and  abatement  law.  Wash.  Gov’t  print,  off. 

1912.  28p. 

Creel,  H.  G. 

- Prostitution  for  profit.  St.  Louis,  Nat.  Rip-saw  Pub.  Co.  1912. 

Curran,  Henry  H.  (Chairman). 

- Report  of  Special  Committee  on  Investigation  of  Police  Department, 

N.  Y.  C.  The  City  Record,  6-12-1913,  p.  5603-5632. 
Edholm-Sibley,  Mary  G. 

- Traffic  in  girls  and  Florence  Crittenton  missions.  Chic.  Nat.  Purity 

Assoc.  1912. 

Goodnow,  Elizabeth. 

- The  market  for  souls.  N.  Y.  Kennerley,  1910.  155p. 

Goron,  Marie  F. 

- El  mercado  de  mujeres.  N.  Y.  Appleton,  1912.  252p. 

Great  Britain.  Home  Department. 

- Correspondence  respecting  the  international  conference  on  obscene 

publications  and  the  white  slave  traffic,  held  in  Paris,  April  and 
May,  1910.  Bond.  Darling,  1912.  45p. 

Greer,  Joseph  H. 

- The  social  evil,  its  cause,  effect  and  cure.  Chic.  Greer,  1909.  64p. 

Harland,  Robert  0. 

- The  vice  bondage  of  a  great  city;  or,  The  wickedest  city  in  the  world. 

Chic.  Young  people’s  civic  league,  1912.  200p. 

Henne  am  Rhyn,  O. 

- Prostitution  und  Madchenhandel.  Neue  Entheilungen  aus  dem 

Sklavenleben  weisser  Frauen  und  Madchen.  2  Anfl.  Leipzig,  1907. 
96p. 

Janney,  O.  E. 

- White  slave  traffic  in  America.  Nat.  Vigilance  Comm.  1911. 

Kauffman,  Reginald  W. 

- Girl  that  goes  wrong.  N.  Y.  Moffat,  1911.  226p. 
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Kneeland,  George  J. 

- Commercialized  prostitution  in  New  York  City.  N.  V\  Century  Co. 

1913.  334p. 

Locke,  Charles  E. 

- White  slavery  in  Los  Angeles.  Los  Angeles,  Times  mirror  co.  printer, 

1913.  68 p. 

McElroy,  John. 

- Economic  functions  of  vie  Wash.  Nat.  Tribune,  1908.  7-60p. 

Mackirdy,  Olive  C. 

- The  white  slave  market.  Lond.  S.  Paul,  1912.  290p. 

New  York.  Committee  oe  Fifteen,  1900. 

- The  social  evil,  with  special  reference  to  conditions  existing  in  the 

city  of  New  York.  N.  Y.  Putnam,  1912.  303p. 

O’ Hare,  Kate  R. 

- Law  and  the  white  slaver.  St.  Louis,  Nat.  Rip-saw  Pub.  Co.  1912. 

Penal  Reform  League,  London. 

- Prostitution;  its  nature  and  cure.  Lond.  Penal  reform  league,  1912. 

16p. 

Prevost,  E. 

- De  la  prostitution  des  enfants.  Paris,  Plon-Nourrit,  1909.  340p. 

Roberts,  Mrs.  Florence  F. 

- Fifteen  years  with  the  outcast.  Gospel  trumpet  eo.  1912.  472p. 

Roe,  Clifford  G. 

- The  prodigal  daughter;  the  white  slave  evil  and  the  remedy.  Chic. 

L.  W.  Walter  Co.  1911.  448p. 

Sanger,  William  W. 

- History  of  prostitution.  Med.  Pub.  Co.  1910. 

Sumner,  Walter  T. 

- Child  protection  and  the  social  evil.  (In  Nat.  educ.  assoc.  Jour,  of 

proceedings  and  addresses,  1911.  p.  1 1 10—16. ) 

Taylor,  Lydia  (Pettingill)  . 

- From  under  the  lid;  an  appeal  to  true  womanhood.  Portland,  Or. 

Printed  by  Glass  &  Prudhomme,  1913.  125p. 

U.  S.  Immigration  Commission.  v 

- Steerage  conditions,  importation  and  harboring  of  women  for  immoral 

purposes.  Wash.  Gov’t  Pub.  Co.  1911.  350p.  Ser.  no.  5662. 
Walker,  James. 

- Review  of  white  slavery:  a  review  of  the  traffic  as  it  is  carried  on 

at  the  present  time.  Chic.  J.  Walker,  1912.  7-62p. 

Washburn,  Josie. 

- The  underground  sewer.  Omaha,  Neb.  Washburn  Pub.  Co.  1909. 

342p. 

Willis,  William  N. 

- Western  men  with  eastern  morals.  2d  ed.  London,  S.  Paul  &  co. 

1913,  264p. 

- Why  girls  go  wrong;  how  the  white  slave  gangs  work.  N.  Y.  The 

Paget  literary  agency,  1913.  169p. 

ZlMMERMANN,  JEAN  T. 

- America’s  black  traffic  in  white  girls.  Chic.  1912.  90p. 
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Apert,  E. 

- Traite  des  maladies  familiales  et  des  maladies  congenitales.  Paris, 

Bailliere,  1907.  364p. 

Blasciiko,  A. 

- Syphilis  und  Prostitution  vom  Standpunkte  der  offentlichen  Gesund- 

heitspflege.  Berlin,  Karger,  1893.  206p. 

Bloch,  I  wan. 

- Der  Urspring  der  Syphilis.  Jena  Fischer,  1901.  313p. 

Boy’s  Venereal  Peril.  Chic.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc.  Pub.  Bd. 

Brieux. 

- Les  avaries  [a  play  dealing  with  syphilis].  Stock,  1902. 

Bulkley,  L.  D. 

- Syphilis  in  the  innocent.  N.  Y.  Bailey,  1894.  298p. 

Bury,  J.  S. 

- The  influence  of  hereditary  syphilis  on  the  production  of  idiocy  and 

imbecility.  Brain,  1883-84.  Part,  21,  6:44-06. 

Dock,  L.  L. 

- Hygiene  and  morality,  medical,  social,  and  legal  aspects  of  venereal 

disease.  N.  Y.  Putnam,  1910.  200p. 

Fournier,  Alfred. 

- Syphilis  et  mariage.  N.  Y.  Appleton,  1881.  251p. 

- Les  affections  parasvphilitiques.  Paris,  llueff,  1894. 

- The  treatment  and  prophylaxis  of  syphilis.  N.  Y.  Rebman,  1907. 

60  lp. 

Francke,  Hermann. 

- Beitrag  zur  Entwickelung  bosartiger  Geschwiilste  auf  dem  Boden 

alter  syphilitischer  Narben.  Wurzberg,  1894. 

French,  H.  C. 

- Control  of  venereal  diseases  at  their  source  in  civil  communities. 

Brit.  Med.  Jour.  Dec.  1910. 

Gates,  Manley  F. 

- Prophylaxis  of  venereal  disease.  Pa.  Med.  Jour.  Jan.  1911.  p.  255- 

59. 

Gibb,  W.  T. 

- 'Criminal  aspects  of  venereal  diseases  in  children,  based  upon  the 

personal  examination  of  over  900  children,  the  alleged  victims  of 
rape,  sodomy,  indecent  assault,  etc.  Med.  Rec.  1907.  71:643-46. 

Hallopeau,  II. 

- On  the  prophylaxis  of  hereditary  syphilis  and  its  eugenic  effect.  In: 

Problems  in  Eugenics,  Eugenics  Educ.  Soc.  1912.  p.  347-51.) 

Hessen,  Robert. 

- Die  sieben  Todfeinde  der  Menschheit.  Miinelien,  Langen,  1911. 

173p. 

Holliday,  G.  A. 

- Gonorrhea  and  marriage.  Therapeutic  Gaz.  Jan.  1911.  35:8-10. 

Horand,  Rene  D. 

- Traitement  de  la  syphilis  chez  les  cancereux.  La  Belgique  Medicale, 

1907.  14:99-103. 
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Johnson,  J.  T. 

- The  influence  of  gonorrhoea  as  a  factor  in  depopulation.  Jour,  of 

the  Amer.  Med.  Assoc.  Aug.  10,  1907.  p.  451-53. 

Lenz,  Fr. 

- Uber  die  Verbreitung  des  Lues,  speziell  in  Berlin  und  ihre  Bedeutung 

als  Faktor  des  Bassentodes.  Arcliiv.  f.  Bass.  u.  Ges.  Biol.  1910. 
7 : 306. 

Leroux,  Charles,  and  Labbie,  Baoul. 

-  Le  sero-diagnostic  dans  l’hgrMo-syphilis  infantile  et  la  syphilis 

familiale.  Arcliiv.  de  Med.  des  enfants.  191b.  14:881-924. 

Lydston,  G.  F. 

- T  he  diseases  of  society.  Phil.  Lippincott,  1904.  626p. 

McDonagii,  James  E.  B. 

- Salvarsan  in  syphilis  and  allied  diseases.  Lond.  Frowde,  1912.  152p. 

Marshall,  C.  F. 

- Transmission  of  syphilis  to  second  generation.  Brit.  Med.  Jour. 

1:782. 

- Syphilology  and  venereal  diseases.  X.  Y.  Wood,  1906.  519p. 

Marshall,  John. 

- Syphilis  and  gonorrhea.  X.  Y.  Bebnian,  1904. 

Metchnikofe,  Elie. 

- The  microbiology  of  syphilis.  (In  a  system  of  syphilis,  ed.  by  Power, 

D’Arcy,  and  Murphy,  J.  K.  Lond.  1908.) 

Morris,  Sir  Henry,  and  others. 

- Syphilis.  X.  Y.  Longmans,  1912.  214p. 

Morrow,  Prince  A. 

- Gonorrhoeae  insontium,  especially  in  relation  to  marriage.  X.  Y. 

Med.  Jour.  June  and  July,  1903.  p.  1 153—57 ;  11-15. 

- Hygiene  in  relation  to  the  heredity  of  disease.  X.  Y.  1907.  16p. 

Beprint  of  X.  Y.  Med.  Jour.  July,  1909. 

- Prophylaxis  of  social  diseases.  Amer.  Jour.  Sociol.  13:31-33. 

- Social  diseases  and  marriage.  Phil.  Lea  &  Febiger,  1904.  390p. 

Mott,  T.  W. 

- Address  on  diagnosis  of  syphilitic  diseases  of  the  nervous  system. 

Brit.  Med.  Jour.  Feb.  1909.  1:1403-8. 

- Syphilis  of  the  nervous  system.  (In  vol.  4.  of  the  System  of  Syphi¬ 
lis;  ed.  by  Power  &  Murphy.  Oxford,  Frowde,  1910.) 

Osler,  William 

- Practice  of  medicine.  X.  Y.  Appleton,  1909.  1143p. 

Power,  D’Arcy,  and  Murphy,  J.  K.,  Eds. 

- A  system  of  syphilis,  in  six  volumes.  Lond.  Frowde,  1908-10.  6v. 

Bavogi.i,  A. 

- Syphilis  in  relation  to  crime.  Ohio  State  Med.  Jour.  Aus.  1906. 

2:68-74. 

Bogers,  John,  and  Torrey,  J.  C. 

- The  treatment  of  gonorrhoeal  infection  by  a  specific  anti-serum. 

Jour,  of  the  Amer.  Med.  Assoc.  Sept.  14,  1907.  p.  918-24. 
Boubinowitsch,  J.,  et  Levaditi. 

- Le  role  de  la  syphilis  dans  l’etiologie  de  la  demence  precoce.  Gaz. 

des  Hop.  Juni,  1909. 
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Sciiamberg,  Jay  F. 

- Venereal  affections  considered  as  epidemic  diseases.  Pa.  Med.  Jour. 

Jan.  1911.  p.  247-54. 

Shuttlewokth,  G.  E. 

- Inherited  syphilis.  Soc.  Study  Dis.  Child.  Lond.  1908.  8:171-74. 

- Social  diseases.  Pub.  by  the  Soc.  of  Sanitary  and  moral  prophylaxis. 

N.  Y.  Oct.  1912. 

Vander  veer,  Albert. 

- In  the  relation  we  bear  to  the  public  what  use  shall  we  make  of  our 

knowledge  of  the  evil  effects  of  venereal  disease?  N.  Y.  W.  Wood. 
1911.  Reprint  from  Amer.  Jour.  Obstet.  and  Dis.  of  Women  and 
Child.  1911.  64:  No.  6. 

STERILIZATION 

Ellis,  Havelock. 

- Sterilization  of  the  unfit.  Eug.  Rev.  Oct.  1909.  p.  203-6. 

Goddard,  Henry  H. 

- Sterilization  and  segregation.  Amer.  Acad,  of  Med.  Bull.  Aug.  1912. 

13:210-19. 

Hoag,  J.  C. 

- Relation  of  vasectomy  to  eugenics.  Ill.  Med.  Jour.  1911.  19:280-300. 

Maier,  Hans  W. 
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Institutions  for  dependent  and  delin¬ 
quent  defectives,  expansion  of,  22; 
percentage  of  defectives  among  in¬ 
mates  of,  47 ;  care  of  feeble-minded 
in,  82;  classification,  83-86;  maxi¬ 
mum  size  of  plant,  87-91;  conven¬ 
ience  of  locality,  105;  distance 
from  the  population  served,  129- 
30;  conclusions  of  Commission  on 
existing  State  institutions,  253; 
visits  to,  259-320;  in  the  United 
States  for  the  care  of  the  mentally 
deficient,  directory  of,  423-508; 
special,  for  the  feeble-minded  and 
epileptic  in  the  United  States,  495- 
97 ;  chronological  list  of  institu¬ 
tions,  498-500;  per  capita  cost  of 
caring  for  patients,  501-5;  public 
•institutions  in  U.  S.,  506-8 
Investigations  of  the  inheritance  of 
certain  traits,  bibliography,  543-49 
Iowa,  care  of  feeble-minded,  436-38 
Iowa,  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded 
Children,  Glenwood,  436 ;  illustra¬ 
tion  facing  p.  432 
Irwin,  Elizabeth,  testimony,  115 

Jails,  defectives  in,  35,  47,  120 
Johnson,  Eleanor  H.,  testimony,  44, 
115-16 

Jones,  Dr.  C.  Edward,  on  work  being 
done  in  ungraded  classes,  76;  testi¬ 
mony,  224-26,  249-50 
Judge,  George  E.,  testimony,  138,  173, 
214 

Juvenile  delinquency,  bibliography, 
594-97 

Juvenile  delinquents,  see  Delinquents 

Kansas,  care  of  feeble-minded,  438- 
39 

Kansas  State  Home  for  Feeble- 
Minded,  Winfield,  438-39 ;  illustra¬ 
tion  facing  p.  438 

Kansas  State  Hospital  for  Epileptics, 
Parsons,  439 ;  illustration  facing 
p.  438 

Kansas,  State  penitentiary,  per  cent. 

of  mentally  deficient  in,  156 
Kentucky,  care  of  feeble-minded,  440- 
41 

Kentucky  Institution  for  Feeble- 
Minded  Children,  Frankfort,  440 
King,  Mrs.  Francis,  testimony,  148 
Knox  tests,  29,  216 
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Laboratory  research  work,  33,  104 
La  Creque,  Ethel,  testimony,  135-36 
Lancaster,  Massachusetts  (girl’s  re¬ 
formatory)  per  cent,  of  defectives 
in,  47 

Larches,  Cranbury,  X.  J.,  402 
Letchworth  Village,  Thiells,  see 
Thiells 

Lewis,  Dr.  0.  F.,  testimony,  92,  155— 
62,  185 

Lewisboro,  report  of  special  survey, 
368 

Liberty,  test  of,  112 
Limitations  of  prevention,  18 
Lincoln  State  School  and  Colony,  Lin¬ 
coln,  Ill.,  432—33;  illustration,  fac¬ 
ing  p.  432 

Louisiana,  care  of  feeble-minded,  441 
Low  grade  imbeciles,  asylums  for,  86 
Lyman  School  for  Boys,  Westboro, 
Massachusetts,  per  cent,  of  defec¬ 
tives  in,  47 

McDermott,  Florence  B.,  testimony, 
141 

McGregor,  Jeanette,  testimony,  136- 
38,  201 

McGrew  School  for  Boys  of  High 
Grade  Defective  Mentality,  Sharon 
Hill,  Pa.,  480-81 ;  illustration  fac¬ 
ing  p.  478 

McGuire,  Catherine,  testimonv,  142, 
244 

McLennan,  Dr.  W.  A.,  on  mental  tests, 
28;  testimony,  139,  217-18 
Macmurchy,  Dr.  Helen,  on  mental  de¬ 
fect,  71;  conference  of  Richard  M. 
Neustadt  with,  285 
Maine,  care  of  feeble-minded,  441-42 
Maine  School  for  Feeble-Minded,  West 
Pownal,  441-42;  illustration  facing 
p.  441 

Manual  training,  see  Vocational 
training 

Marvland,  care  of  feeble-minded,  442— 
44 

Maryland  Industrial  School  for  Girls, 
Baltimore,  per  cent,  of  defectives 
in,  48,  156 

Maryland  State  Institution  for 
Feeble-Minded,  Rosewood,  Md.,  re¬ 
port  of  visit  to.  268-69 
Massachusetts,  care  of  feeble-minded, 
444-48 ;  defective  delinquent  law, 
166 

Massachusetts  Industrial  School  for 
Girls,  Lancaster,  per  cent,  of  de¬ 
fectives  in,  48,  156 

Massachusetts  Psychopathic  Hospital, 
Boston,  26S ;  report  of  visit  to, 
273-74;  illustrations  facing  p.  272 
Massachusetts  Reformatory,  Concord, 
per  cent,  of  defectives  in,  47 


Massachusetts  School  for  Feeble- 
Minded,  Waver  ly,  445-46 ;  testi¬ 
mony  of  Superintendent,  126-30; 
report  of  visit  to,  276;  vocational 
training  in,  78;  illustrations  fac¬ 
ing  p.  276,  444 
Medical  examination,  26,  31 
Medical  examiners  for  the  Children’s 
Courts  of  New  York,  46 
Medical  school  inspection  in  Educa¬ 
tion  Department  instead  of  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Health,  190 
Medical  schools,  special  courses  on 
mental  deficiency,  57 
Menantico,  X.  J.,  farm  colonies,  90 
Mental  defectives  in  Xew  York  State, 
395;  report  of  emimeration  by  Dr. 
Gertrude  E.  Hall,  321-401 ;  number 
outside  of  institutions,  253;  esti¬ 
mated  number  needing  State  care, 
400.  See  also  Feeble-minded 
Mental  deficiency,  see  Feeble-minded 
Mental  diagnosis,  see  Diagnosis 
Mental  examination,  need  of  a  system 
of  psychopathic  clinics,  testimony 
relating  to,  180-227 ;  of  persons  in 
Westchester  County,  report  of,  by 
E.  II.  Mullan,  403-21 
Mental  Research.  Board  of,  58,  59, 
105 

Mental  states,  abnormal,  psychology 
and  diagnosis  of,  bibliography, 
549-55 

Mental  tests,  16,  26:  slipshod  method 
of  examination,  27.  See  also  Binet 
tests 

Mercy  Hospital,  Davenport.  Iowa,  437 
Michigan,  care  of  feeble-minded,  448- 
52  ' 

Michigan  Farm  Colony  for  Epilep¬ 
tics,  Caro,  451-52;  illustration  fac¬ 
ing  p.  44S 

Michigan  Home  for  the  Feeble-Minded 
and  Epileptic,  Lapeer,  448-49 ; 
illustration  facing  p.  450 
Miner.  Maud  E.,  testimony.  98,  163- 
66 

Minnesota,  care  of  the  feeble-minded, 
452-54 

Minnesota  School  for  Feeble-Minded 
and  Colony  for  Epileptics,  Fari¬ 
bault.  452-53;  illustration  facing 
p.  454 

Mississippi,  care  of  the  feeble-minded, 
454 

Missouri,  care  of  the  feeble-minded, 
454-56 

Missouri  Colony  for  the  Feeble- 
Minded  and  Epileptic,  Marshall, 
454 

Monson  State  Hospital,  Monson, 
Mass.,  447 
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Montana,  care  of  the  feeble-minded, 

456 

Montana  Training  School  for  Back¬ 
ward  Children,  Boulder,  456;  illus¬ 
tration  facing  p.  454 
Moore,  Dr.,  on  case  of  Minnie  H.,  55 
Moore,  Mary  Rebecca,  testimony,  103, 
153 

Moron  family,  history,  378-85 
Mount  Pleasant,  report  of  special  sur¬ 
vey,  369 

Mount  Vernon  schools,  actual  by 
mental  age,  67 

Mullan,  Eugene  H.,  acknowledgments 
to,  14;  mental  tests,  20;  examina¬ 
tion  of  Yonkers  school,  41 ;  report 
on  the  mental  examination  of  per¬ 
sons  in  Westchester  County,  403-21 
Murdock,  Dr.  J.  M.,  on  sterilization, 
IS 

Murphy,  Mary  Alice,  testimony,  242 

Narin,  Dr.  Ross  B.,  testimony,  148, 
175,  223 

Nassau  County  Association,  testi¬ 
mony  of  agent,  118,  185 
Nebraska,  care  of  the  feeble-minded, 

457 

Nebraska  Institute  for  Feeble-Minded  • 
Youth,  Beatrice,  457 ;  illustration 
facing  p.  458 

Neustadt,  Richard  M.,  The  duty  of 
the  State  toward  the  mentally  de¬ 
ficient,  12-113;  acknowledgments 
to,  15;  report  of  visits  to  Rochester, 
Buffalo  and  Toronto,  2S1-S5 
Nevada,  care  of  feeble-minded,  457- 
5S 

New  Castle,  report  of  special  survey, 
370 

New  Hampshire,  care  of  the  feeble¬ 
minded,  458-59 

New  Hampshire  School  for  Feeble- 
Minded  Children,  Laconia,  458-59; 
illustration  facing  p.  458 
New  Jersey,  statute  in  regard  to 
work  of  ungraded  classes  73;  care 
of  the  feeble-minded,  459-63 
New  Jersey  State  Home  for  Girls, 
Trenton,  per  cent,  of  defectives  in, 
4S,  156 

New  Jersey  State  Institution  for 
Feeble-Minded  Women,  Vineland, 
268,  459-60;  illustrations  facing 
p.  278,  458;  report  of  visit  to,  277- 
79 

New  Jersey  State  Reformatory,  Rail¬ 
way,  per  cent,  of  mentally  deficient. 
156 

New  Jersey  State  Village  for  Epi¬ 
leptics,  Skillman,  462-63;  illustra¬ 
tion  facing  p.  462 


New  Jersey  Training  School  for 
Feeble-Minded  Girls  and  Boys, 
Vineland,  461;  illustration  facing 
p.  460 

New  Mexico,  care  of  the  feeble¬ 
minded,  463 

New  Rochelle  schools,  actual  by 
mental  age,  67 

New  York  City,  census,  347-60;  penal 
institutions,  feeble-minded  in,  47, 
356 

New  York  City  Children’s  Hospitals 
and  Schools,  Randall’s  Island,  see 
Randall’s  Island 

New  York  City,  Clearing  House  for 
Mental  Defectives,  81,  165,  191; 
established,  31;  tables  showing 
record  of  cases  examined,  347-56; 
illustrations  facing  p.  30 

New  YTork  City,  Education  Depart¬ 
ment,  examinations  made  in,  190, 
200 

New  York  City  schools,  mental  ex¬ 
aminations,  38;  number  of  de¬ 
fectives  in,  39 ;  tables  showing 
actual  age  compared  with  mental 
age  of  1537  children  in  defective 
classes,  64,  68 

New  York  City,  ungraded  classes,  25; 
classified  work  done  in,  77 ;  exam¬ 
inations  for  admission,  239;  history 
of,  238;  inadequate  appropriations, 
230-31;  testimony  of  inspector,  126 

New  York  State,  feeble-minded  in,  34, 
395,  396 ;  institutions  for  care  of 
the  feeble-minded,  463-70 

New  York  State  Asylum  for  Feeble- 
Minded  Children,  Syracuse,  see 
Syracuse 

New  York  State  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  testimony  of  secretary,  122- 
23 

New  York  State  Reformatory,  El¬ 
mira,  see  Elmira 

New  York  State  Reformatory  for 
Women,  Bedford,  see  Bedford 

New  York  State  School  for  Feeble- 
Minded  Children,  Albany,  24 

Newark,  State  Custodial  Asylum  for 
Feeble-Minded  Women,  25,  118, 

464-65;  benefits  from  a  strict 
classification,  57,  83 ;  capacity, 

recommendations  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion,  256;  purchase  of  additional 
land  for,  recommendations  of  the 
Commission,  256;  appropriations 
for,  approved  by  Commission,  286 ; 
report  of  visit  to,  286-91;  equip¬ 
ment  for  vocational  training,  87 ; 
illustrations  facing  p.  286,  464 

Noon,  Winifred,  acknowledgments 
to,  14 
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Normal  schools,  instruction  on  men¬ 
tal  deficiency  in,  57 
Norsworthy,  Dr.,  mental  tests,  29 
North  Carolina,  care  of  feeble-minded, 

471- 72 

North  Carolina  School  for  the  Feeble- 
Minded,  Kingston,  471;  illustra¬ 
tion  facing  p.  470 

North  Castle,  report  of  special  sur¬ 
vey,  371 

North  Dakota,  care  of  feeble-minded, 

472- 73 

North  Dakota  Institution  for  Feeble- 
Minded,  Grafton,  472-73;  illustra¬ 
tion  facing  p.  472 

North  Salem,  report  of  special  sur¬ 
vey,  372 

Nudd,  Howard,  quoted,  45;  testi¬ 
mony,  181-82 

Nurses,  schools  for,  instruction  on 
mental  deficiency  in,  57 
Nye,  Jane,  testimony,  223-24 

Oak  Leigh  School  for  Nervous  Chil¬ 
dren  and  Adolescents,  Lake  Geneva, 
Wis.,  493 

Ohio,  care  of  the  feeble-minded,  473- 
76;  clearing  house,  199;  psycho¬ 
logical  research  institution,  210 
Ohio  Boy’s  School,  per  cent,  of  de¬ 
fectives  in,  48 

Ohio  Girl’s  School,  per  cent,  of  de¬ 
fectives  in,  48 

Ohio  Hospital  for  Epileptics,  Galli- 
polis,  475-76;  illustration  facing  p. 
476 

Ohio  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded, 
Columbus,  473-75;  illustration  fac¬ 
ing  p.  472 

Oklahoma,  care  of  the  feeble-minded, 
476-77 

Oklahoma  Institution  for  Feeble- 
Minded,  Enid,  476;  illustration  fac¬ 
ing  p.  476 

O’Leary,  Daniel,  testimony,  249 
Oliver,  Rebecca,  testimony,  132 
Oneida  State  Idiot  Asylum,  25 
O’Neil,  Father,  remarks,  133,  209 
Oregon,  care  of  the  feeble-minded,  477 
Oregon  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded 
of  the  State  of  Oregon,  Salem,  477 
Osborn  Hall,  Santa  Clara,  Cal.,  427 
Ossining,  report  of  special  survey,  374 

Packard,  Stella  Emily,  Directory  of 
State  and  Other  Institutions  in  the 
United  States  for  the  Care  of  the 
Mentally  Deficient,  423-508;  ac¬ 
knowledgments  to,  14 
Parker,  Dr.  George  M.,  testimonv, 
162-63,  185-86 


Passavant  Memorial  Homes  for  the 
Care  of  Epileptics,  Rochester,  Pa., 
481-82;  illustration  facing  p.  480 
Pathology  of  defect,  31 
Penal  Institutions,  defectives  in,  35, 
36,  47 ;  New  York  City,  number  of 
mentally  deficient  prisoners  re¬ 
ported  from,  356 

Penitentiaries,  per  cent,  of  feeble¬ 
minded  in,  47 

Pennsylvania,  care  of  the  feeble¬ 
minded,  478-82 

Pennsylvania  Epileptic  Hospital  and 
Colony  Farm,  Oakbourne,  481;  il¬ 
lustration  facing  p.  48U 
Pennsylvania  School  for  Feeble- 
Minded  Children,  Elwyn,  479-80; 
illustration  facing  p.  4*78 
Pennsylvania  State  Institution  for 
Feeble-Minded  of  Western  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Polk,  479;  illustration  fac¬ 
ing  p.  478 

Pennsylvania  training  school,  see 
Elwyn  Training  School  for  Feeble- 
Minded  Children 
Penology,  bibliography,  598-603 
Pentonville,  Illinois,  juveniles,  per 
cent,  of  defectives  in,  47 
Per  capita  cost  of  caring  for  patients, 
501-5 

Physical  causes  of  juvenile  delin¬ 
quency,  205-7 

Playgrounds,  special  system  of  super¬ 
vision,  80 

Poundridge,  report  of  special  survev, 
375 

Poverty,  relation  of  mental  deficiency 
to,  389 

Powell  School  for  Backward  and 
Nervous  Children,  Oak  Hill.  Iowa, 
437 ;  illustration  facing  p.  438 
Pratt,  Anna  B.,  testimony,  125-26, 
135,  167,  193,  194 
Prevention,  limitations  of,  18 
Prince,  George  G.,  testimony,  145-48, 
174 

Prisons,  defectives  in,  35,  47,  50,  120 
Prostitution,  deficiency  and,  50;  bib¬ 
liography,  611-13 

Psychology  and  diagnosis  of  abnormal 
mental  'states,  bibliography,  549- 
55 

Public  provision  for  the  feeble¬ 
minded  and  epileptics  in  the 
United  States,  506-8 
Public  schools,  see  Schools 
Putnam.  Dr.  James  W.,  testimonv, 
219 

Rahway  Reformatory,  New  Jersey, 
per  cent,  of  defectives  in,  47,  4S 
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Randall’s  Island,  New  York  City 
Children’s  Hospital  and  Schools, 

24,  467-68;  recommendations  of  the 
Commission,  236;  testimony  relat¬ 
ing  to,  164;  visit  to,  259-67;  illus¬ 
trations  facing  p.  268,  466 

Recommendations  of  the  Commission, 
256—58 

Recommendations  of  the  State  Board 
of  Charities,  286 

Recreation  centers,  special  system  of 
supervision,  SO 

Reed  School  for  Nervous  and  Back¬ 
ward  Children,  Detroit,  Mich.,  450- 
51 ;  illustration  facing  p.  448 

Reformatories,  custodial  asylum  for 
care  of  mentally  defective  inmates, 
163;  defectives  in,  35,  47,  120; 
diagnosis  must  precede  treatment, 
50 

Registering  mental  defectives,  22 

Report  of  enumeration  of  mental  de¬ 
fectives  in  New  York  State  by  Dr. 
Gertrude  E.  Hall,  321-401 

Research  into  causes  of  mental  de¬ 
ficiency,  59,  104 

Retardation,  28 ;  results  of  Binet 
tests  at  State  Agricultural  and  In¬ 
dustrial  School,  203;  of  school  chil¬ 
dren,  table  showing  number  of 
years  of,  62 

Rhode  Island,  care  of  feeble-minded, 
482-84 

Rhode  Island  School  for  the  Feeble- 
Minded,  Exeter,  482-84 ;  illustra¬ 
tion  facing  p.  484 

Riverview  School,  Marietta,  Ohio, 
475;  illustration  facing  p.  472 

Riverview  School,  Wilburtha,  N.  J., 
462;  illustration  facing  p.  460 

Rochester,  Bureau  of  Child  Study, 
37 ;  expenditure  for  subnormal  chil¬ 
dren,  73;  report  of  visit  of  Richard 
M.  Neustadt  to  authorities  of,  281 ; 
schools,  actual  by  mental  age,  67 ; 
testimony  of  Director  of  special 
classes,  242-44 

Rochester,  Industrial  School,  testi¬ 
mony  relating  to,  1 73 

Rogers,  Dr.  A.  C.,  testimony,  149-50, 
194 

Rome,  State  Custodial  Asylum,  465- 
66 ;  appropriations  for,  approved  by 
Commission,  286;  plan  of  building, 
86;  capacity,  recommendations  of 
the  Commission,  256 ;  benefits  from 
strict  classification  of,  57,  83; 
children  of  normal  mentality  in, 
56;  clearing  house  at,  proposed, 
201;  colony  plan,  87;  established, 

25,  118;  testimony  of  Superintend¬ 


ent,  130-31;  report  of  visit  to, 
297-304;  equipment  for  vocational 
training,  87  ;  Working  Girl’s  Home, 
90,  298,  304;  illustrations  facing 
p.  296,  464 

Rosewood  State  Training  School  for 
the  Feeble-Minded,  Owings  Mills, 
Md.,  442;  report  of  visit  to,  268- 
69;  illustration  facing  p.  440 

St.  Anthony’s  School  for  Feeble- 
Minded,  Comstock,  Mich.,  449-50  ; 
illustration  facing  p.  448 
St.  Cloud,  Minnesota,  Reformatory, 
per  cent,  of  defectives  in,  47 
St.  Coletta  Institute  for  Backward 
Youth,  Jefferson,  Wis.,  493;  illus¬ 
tration  facing  p.  490 
Saratoga  Springs,  Miss  Copeland’s 
School,  469;  illustration  facing  p. 
468 

Schenectady  schools,  actual  by  mental 
age,  68 

Schlapp,  Dr.  Max  G.,  31 ;  official  work 
of,  81;  on  study  of  feeble-minded 
by  Education  Department,  188 
School  for  Children  of  Retarded  Men¬ 
tality,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  455-56 
Schools,  care  of  feeble-minded  in,  60 ; 
classification  of  defective  pupils, 
41;  educational  curricula,  adaption 
to  special  needs  of  the  subnormal, 
22;  examination  of  feeble-minded 
by, 37,  187-91,  198, 200;  high  grade 
defectives  in,  need  of  better  train¬ 
ing  and  supervision,  228-50;  train¬ 
ing  and  supervision  of  the  high 
grade  mentally  deficient,  recom¬ 
mendations  and  conclusions  of 
Commission,  255,  257 ;  inadequate 
home  visiting  and  supervision,  80  ; 
initial  place  for  consideration  of 
problem  of  mental  defectives,  198; 
mental  diagnosis  in,  37-45;  per 
cent,  of  defectives,  40;  question  of 
transfer  of  defective  pupils  to  in¬ 
stitutions,  114;  no  effort  by  au¬ 
thorities  to  place  low  grades  in 
State  custodial  asylums,  45  ;  table 
showing  difference  between  actual 
and  mental  age  of  children,  42. 
See  also  Ungraded  classes 
Schools  in  New  York  City,  tables 
showing  actual  age  compared  with 
mental  age  of  1537  children  in  de¬ 
fective  classes,  64,  68 
Schuyler,  Dr.,  testimony,  132 
Scientific  research  into  the  etiology 
of  feeble-mindedness,  22 
Scott,  Edith  A.,  testimony,  242-44 
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Segregation,  of  feeble-minded,  20,  21; 
of  dependent  and  delinquent  defec¬ 
tives,  21,  91;  of  diseased  feeble¬ 
minded,  132 
Seguin,  work  of,  24 
Seguin  School,  Orange,  N.  J.,  462 ; 

illustration  facing  p.  462 
Sex  classification  in  institutions  for 
the  feeble-minded,  84,  128,  131,  133 
Sex  hygiene,  bibliography,  604-11 
Shaw,  Jane,  testimony,  233-34 
Sheldon,  Roland,  testimony,  191-92 
Sheppard,  Nettie,  testimony,  142 
Silver  Cross  Home  for  Epileptics, 
Port  Deposit,  Md.,  443-44 
Simon,  mentioned,  16.  See  also  Binet 
tests 

Smith,  Alberta,  testimony,  207 
Smith,  Florence  G.,  acknowledgments 
to,  14 

Smith,  Dr.  George  E.,  testimony,  134, 
246 ;  interview  of  Richard  M.  Neu- 
stadt  with,  283 

Smith,  Meta  D.,  testimony,  168-69 
Social  education,  71 
Social  workers,  instruction  on  mental 
deficiency,  57 

Solenberger,  Mrs.,  on  feeble-minded 
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